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The life and mission of Amos the shep¬ 
herd and prophet have always fasci¬ 
nated students of the Old Testament. 
This rancher-farmer from Tekoa, sum¬ 
moned dramatically by Yahweh to 
prophesy to Israel under the kingship of 
Jeroboam II (eighth century b.c.e.) 
about the corruption, injustice, and 
religious insincerity of his time, has 
intrigued scholars for centuries. Was 
Amos message one of judgment and 
retribution only, or also of redemption? 

Noted scholars Francis I. Andersen 
and David Noel Freedman, authors of 
the critically acclaimed Hosea , team up 
to examine and explain this critical seg¬ 
ment of the Bible. Using new insights 
and modem methods, the authors inter¬ 
pret the text clearly, enthusiastically, 
and with startling perception. Readers 
will gain a new understanding of the 
historical, literary, and religious dimen¬ 
sions of the book of Amos. 

The Anchor Bible series has deliv¬ 
ered clear, accessible interpretations of 
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the Bible to more than 1,400,000 read¬ 
ers all over the world. A project of inter¬ 
national and interfaith scope, all the 
Anchor Bible volumes are designed for 
the lay reader, but written to the most 
exacting scholarly standards. 

Francis I. Andersen, Professor of 
Religion at the University of Queens¬ 
land in Australia, is recognized world¬ 
wide as a premier scholar of the 
Hebrew Bible. 

David Noel Freedman is Professor 
of Biblical Studies at both the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan and the University of 
California at San Diego. He is the Gen¬ 
eral Editor and co-founder of the 
Anchor Bible series. 
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PREFACE 


It is almost obligatory these days, especially in prefaces or prefatory re¬ 
marks to quote Ecclesiastes 12:12: 

Book learning is an endless occupation, 

and much study is exhausting. 

as part of an atavistic apotropaic rite or prophylactic procedure to justify 
yet one more bulky commentary on a thin book of Scripture—to exorcise 
the demons lying in wait at the door of the Temple of Learning or, more 
prosaically, to disarm and defuse the critics and reviewers ready to pounce. 

In the case of the Anchor Bible commentary on Amos, however, a slight 
paraphrase or adaptation of the familiar bicolon would be more appropri¬ 
ate: of the making of this massive work there was, is, and would seem to be 
no end, and as to the weariness of the flesh, we could write even more if we 
had any energy left. 

When we began our work on the eighth-century prophets of Israel (Ho- 
sea, Amos, Micah, Isaiah), we thought it best to deal with the books sepa¬ 
rately and together, because the prophets and their books exhibit a variety 
of links and connectors as well as striking differences. Such a procedure 
could and, we hoped, would produce both a sharper delineation of the 
distinctive features of each prophet, when examined in the light and against 
the background of the others, and a better understanding and synthesis of 
common elements or motifs. That way, also, successive volumes would 
express and reflect a more complete picture of the prophets and their work 
in the eighth century, and when the series was concluded, a group portrait 
might emerge that would fill the canvas or tapestry with all the rich detail 
of each of the books woven together. 

Results do not always match expectations, and ends often outrun means 
or even intentions. As far as the general plan is concerned, we are right on 
target, only the progression seems to be veering from the arithmetic to the 
geometric. The second work is about twice as long as the first, and we have 
been able to expand the study of Amos on the basis of the work on Hosea. 
We also believe that we learned something from doing the earlier commen¬ 
tary and especially from the reviewers who went to great trouble to read the 
tome placed before them and to comment realistically and helpfully on the 
palpable shortcomings. While we hope that there are fewer of the latter in 
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the new work, we can also say that there is more material on which to 
work. We make no predictions about the future but can promise that the 
work on the next of these prophets, Micah, is already well advanced and 
that it will incorporate what we learned from our previous works: how 
large the third undertaking will be and how long it will take are matters of 
urgent concern but beyond our power to predict. We need more help from 
our mentors, the prophets, than we have been able to get so far. 

From the start we have focused our attention and concentrated our ef¬ 
forts on the text of the prophetic book.* In the contexts of the Bible, 
ancient Near Eastern literature, archaeology, and history, we have read it 
over and over, studied it, analyzed and interpreted it. We have made the 
rounds several times, and now it is time to stop and step off the carrousel. 
While we will never be finished with such work, we must present our 
findings to date and submit to the necessary, arduous, and immensely help¬ 
ful responses of our colleagues, as well as of the reading public. The inten¬ 
tion first and last is to explain the ancient literature and mediate the mes¬ 
sage of these extraordinary human beings, whose words still speak, whose 
thoughts still have currency. 

After twenty years of hard labor, we, like Jacob, are worn out and ready 
to take leave of this phase of the enterprise and go on to the next work in 
the series. But before we do so, we must happily and gratefully acknowl¬ 
edge the vast contribution made to the completion of this work by many, 
many others—a list that includes many names from many places over 
many years. We fear that through some oversight, we may omit some or 
overlook others, but we nevertheless wish to set down the names of those 
who have helped us and without whose efforts the work would never have 
been brought to the present stage: 

Colleagues, for insights and observations, for recommendations and ma¬ 
terial assistance (maps and pictures): Philip J. King and Shalom Paul. 

Graduate assistants, especially with regard to the Bibliography, but in 
other ways as well: David Seely, Tim LaVallee, Belinda Bicknell, Lyn Fyfe, 
Gary Herion, and John David Pleins. 

Secretarial help: Diane Feikema, Lynette Lowey, Gloria Reinhold, and 
Teresa Nehra. 

A special and particular vote of thanks is owed to Dr. Astrid Beck for 
masterminding and coordinating the production of the final manuscript: 
this is the first of the Anchor Bible volumes to be produced through the 
computer and to be stored on diskettes as well as on paper. 

David Noel Freedman 
Ann Arbor ; Michigan 
July 27, 1987 

* Unless specifically noted, Bible translations are the authors’ own. 
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BJRL 
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CAD 
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C.E. 
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chap(s). 

conj. 
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Aramaic language 
Anchor Bible 

W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handworterbuch. 3 vols. Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1965-81 

Akkadian (the language of ancient Mesopotamia) 

The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament, 
ed. J. B. Pritchard. 2d ed. with suppl. Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1954, 1969 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament , ed. 
J. B. Pritchard. 3d ed. with suppl. Princeton: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1955, 1969 
American Standard Version 
Before the Common Era 
Biblical Archaeologist 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament. Oxford University Press, 1907, 
1955 

Biblia Hebraica, 3d ed. 

Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia 
Biblica 

Bible de Jerusalem 

Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester 

Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 

The Assyrian Dictionary of the University of Chicago , ed. L. Op- 

penheim. et al. University of Chicago Press, 1956 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

Common Era 

common gender 

chapter(s) 

conjunction 

Deuteronomist 

Discoveries in the Judean Desert of Jordan, M. Baillet, J. T. 
Milik, and R. de Vaux. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962. 

Elohist 
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El 

Enc Jud 

ExpT 

f. 

GKC 

H 

HAT 

Heb 

HTR 

HUCA 

IB 

IDB 

IDBSup 

IEJ 

inf. 

J 

JAOS 

JB 

JBL 

JNES 

JSOT 

JSS 

JTS 

KAI 

KAT 

KB 

KJV 


Krt 

KTU 


L 

LAR 


Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land. 4 
vols. Jerusalem: Massada Press, 1975-78. 

Eretz Israel 

Encyclopaedia Judaica (1971) 

Expository Times 
feminine gender 

Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar (2d ed.), ed. E. Kautzsch, trans. 
A. E. Cowley. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910 
Holiness code 

Handbuch zum Alten Testament 
Hebrew language 
Harvard Theological Review 
Hebrew Union College Annual 

Interpreter's Bible. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1951-57 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, ed. G. A. Buttrick et al. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962 

Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible: Supplementary Volume. 

Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976 

Israel Exploration Journal 

infinitive 

Yahwist 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Jerusalem Bible 
Journal of Biblical Literature 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
Journal of Semitic Studies 
Journal of Theological Studies 
Kanaanaische und aramaische Inschriften 
Kommentar zum alten Testament, ed. E. Sellin, cont. J. Herr¬ 
mann 

L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner. Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti 
Libros. Leiden: Brill, 1958. 

Authorized Version (= King James Version). The Holy Bible 
Containing the Old and New Testaments. New York: American 
Bible Society, n.d. 

Keret 

Die keilalphabetischen Texte aus Ugarit. M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, 
and J. Sanmartin. AO AT Neukirchen-Vluyn, Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1976. 

Codex Leningradensis 

D. D. Luckenbill. Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. 2 
vols. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926 
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LXX Septuagint 

LXX L Lucianic recension 

LXX B Vaticanus 

m. masculine gender 

MQR Michigan Quarterly Review 

MT Masoretic Text 

n. note 

NAB New American Bible 

NASB New American Standard Bible 

NEB New English Bible 

neg. negative 

NIV New International Version 

NJPS The New Jewish Publication Society of America translations of 
the Holy Scriptures: The Torah, 2d ed., Philadelphia, 1967; The 
Prophets: Nevi’im, Philadelphia, 1978; The Writings: Kethubim, 
Philadelphia, 1978 
NT New Testament 

OT Old Testament 

OTS Oudtestamentische Studien 

P Priestly Source 

PEQ Palestine Exploration Quarterly 

pi. plural 

Q Qumran 

RHPR Revue d f histoire et de philosophic religieuses 

RQ Revue de Qumrdn 

RSV Revised Standard Version 

RTR Reformed Theological Review 

RV Revised Version 

s. singular 

SBL Society of Biblical Literature 

TB Babylonian Talmud 

TDOT Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, 5 vols., ed. G. J. 

Botterweck and H. Ringgren. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1974-86 

TEV Today’s English Version 

Tg Targum 

TWAT Theologisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testament, 6 vols., ed. 

G. J. Botterweck, H. Ringgren, and H. J. Fabry. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1970-88 
TZ Theologische Zeitschrift 

UF Ugarit-Forschungen 

UT C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook, Rome, 1965; Supplement, 
1967 
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v(v) 

VT 

VTS 

ZAW 

ZDPV 


verse(s) 

Vetus Testamentum 

Vetus Testamentum Supplements 

Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 

Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 



AMOS: 

OUTLINE AND TRANSLATION 


PART I. THE BOOK OF DOOM (1:1-4:13) 

Heading (1:1) 

1 ‘The words of Amos—who was one of the sheep raisers from Tekoa— 
who had visions concerning Israel in the days of Uzziah the king of Judah, 
and in the days of Jeroboam ben-Joash the king of Israel, two years before 
the earthquake. 

I.A. Oracles Against the Nations (l:2-2:8) 

I.A.L Yahweh Roars from Zion//Jerusalem (1:2) 

1:2a And he said: 

Yahweh—from Zion has roared, 

and from Jerusalem has given forth his voice; 

2b and the pastures of the shepherds are in mourning, 

and the peak of Carmel is withered. 

LA.2. The Eight Nations (1:3-2:8) 

LA.2. a. Six Neighbors (1:3-2:3) 

I.A.2.a.i. Aram (1:3-5) 

1:3a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Damascus, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

3b Because they threshed Gilead with iron sledges. 

4a So I will send Fire against the house of Hazael, 

4b and She will consume the citadels of Ben-Hadad. 

5 a And I will break the bar of Damascus, 

and I will cut off the sovereign from Biq c at-Awen, 

and the scepter wielder from Beth-Eden— 

5 b and the Aramaean people will go into exile to Qir. 

Yahweh has spoken! 
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LA,2. (Lit Philistia ( 1:6-8) 

1:6a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Gaza, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

6b Because they took into captivity an entire captivity, 

to hand (them) over to Edom. 

7a And I will send Fire against the wall of Gaza, 

7b and She will consume its citadels. 

8a And I will cut off the sovereign from Ashdod, 

and the scepter wielder from Ashkelon; 

8b and I will bring back my hand against Ekron, 

and the Philistines will perish, even to the remnant. 

My Lord Yahweh has spoken! 

LA.2,a.Hi, Tyre ( 1:9-10) 

1:9a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Tyre, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

9b Because they handed over an entire captivity to Edom, 

and did not remember the covenant of brothers. 

10a And I will send Fire against the wall of Tyre, 

10b and She will consume its citadels. 

I,A.2,a,iv. Edom ( 1:11-12 ) 

1:11a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Edom, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

lib Because he pursued his brother with the sword, 

and he destroyed his allies; 
and his anger tore perpetually, 
and his rage persisted always. 

12a And I will send Fire against Teman, 

12b and She will consume the citadels of Bozrah. 

I.A.2.a,v. Ammon (1:13-15) 

1:13a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by the Ammonites, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

Because they ripped open the pregnant women of Gilead, 


13b 
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in order to enlarge their territory. 

14a And I will kindle Fire upon the wall of Rabbah, 

and She will consume its citadels; 

14b with shouting on the day of battle, 

with a tempest on the day of windstorm. 

15a And their king will go into exile, 

15b he and his princes together. 

Yahweh has spoken! 

I.A.2.a.vi. Moab (2:1-3) 

2:1a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Moab, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

lb Because he burned the bones of the king of Edom to lime. 
2a And I will send Fire against Moab, 

and She will consume the citadels of Kerioth. 

2b And Moab will die in tumult, 

with battle shout, 
with trumpet blast. 

3a And I will cut down the judge from its midst, 

3b and all its princes I will slay with him. 

Yahweh has spoken! 

I.A.2.b . Judah and Israel Separately (2:4-8) 

I.A.2,b.viL Judah (2:4-5) 

2:4a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Judah, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

4b Because they rejected the instruction of Yahweh, 

and his statutes they failed to observe; 
and their falsehoods led them astray, 
after which their fathers went. 

5a And I will send Fire against Judah, 

5b and She will consume the citadels of Jerusalem. 

LA.Zb.viiL Israel (2:6-8) 

2:6a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Israel, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

Because they sell for money the righteous, 


6b 
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7a 


7b 

8a 

8b 


and the poor for the sake of a pair of sandals— 
those who trample upon the dust of the earth 

the head of the destitute, 
and they push the humble out of the way— 
and a man and his father go to the Girl, 
so as to desecrate my holy name. 

And because they spread out garments pledged for debt be¬ 
side every altar, 

and drink the wine 

of those who have been fined, 
in the house of their God. 


LB. Oracles Against the Whole of Israel {2:9-3:8) 

LB A. Historical Recital and Threat {2:9-16) 

/. B. La. Yahweh’s Gracious Acts {2:9-11) 

2:9a As for me, I destroyed the Amorite before them, 
whose height was like the height of cedars, 
and he was as powerful as oak trees; 

9b and I destroyed his fruit from above, 
and his roots from beneath. 

10a And as for me, I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 

10b and I led you in the wilderness for forty years, 

so that you could take possession of the land of the 

Amorite. 

11a And I raised up some of your sons to be prophets, 

and some of your choice young men to be nazirites. 
lib Isn’t that actually so, you Israelites? 

The solemn declaration of Yah weh! 

I.BA.b. The Present Situation {2:12) 

2 12a And you made the nazirites drink wine, ,2b and against the prophets 
you gave commands, saying, “You shall not prophesy!” 

I.B.l.c. A Transitional Statement {2:13) 

2 13a Indeed, I am creaking underneath you, 13l just as the cart that is full of 
sheaves creaks. 

I.B.l.d. The Threatened Calamity {2:14-16) 

2:14a Then flight will fail the swift, 

and the mighty will not prevail through his strength, 

14b and the warrior will not save his life; 

15a The archer will not survive, 
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and the swift of foot will not save himself, 

15b and the charioteer will not save his life. 

16a Even the most stout-hearted among the warriors 

16b will run away naked in that day— 

The solemn declaration of Yahweh! 

I.B.2. Oracle and Riddles (3:1-8) 

I.B.2.a. The Whole “Family” (3:1-2) 

3 la Hear this word that Yahweh has spoken about you, O Israelites, 
,b about the whole family that I brought up from the land of Egypt: ^“Only 
you have I known of all the families of the earth; therefore I will punish 
you for all your iniquities.” 

LB.2.b. Some Riddles (3:3-8) 

3:3a Do two go together, 

3b unless they have arranged to meet? 

4a Does a lion roar in the forest, 
if it has no prey? 

4b Does a young lion thunder from its lair, 
unless it has seized [a victim]? 

5a Does a bird alight upon a ground trap, 
if there is no lure for it? 

5b Does a trap spring up from the ground, 
except to make a capture? 

6a If a trumpet is sounded in a city, 

will not the people be disturbed? 

6b If disaster befalls a city, 

is it not Yahweh’s doing? 

7a For my Lord Yahweh does nothing, 

7b unless he has disclosed his plan to his servants, the prophets. 

8a The lion has roared; 

who is not frightened? 

8b My Lord Yahweh has spoken, 
who could not prophesy? 

/. C. Messages for Israel//Samaria (3:9-4:3) 

I. C. L The International Setting (3:9-12) 

3:9a Proclaim upon the ramparts of Assyria [MT: Ashdod], 
and upon the ramparts of the land of Egypt. 

9b Say: 

“Assemble on the mountains of Samaria, 

and observe the great tumults in its midst. 
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the acts of oppression within it. 

10a They have no interest in doing right— 

Oracle of Yahweh— 

10b those who store away the rewards of lawless behavior in 

their strongholds.” 

11a Therefore thus my Lord Yahweh has said: 

“The foe indeed surrounds your land, 

1 lb and will pull down your fortresses in your midst, 

and your strongholds will be sacked.” 

12a Thus Yahweh has said: 

“Just as a shepherd rescues from the mouth of a lion 
two legs or a piece of an ear, 

12b in the same way shall the Israelites be rescued— 

those who dwell in Samaria— 
only the comer of a bed— 
only the dm$q of a couch—” 

LC.2. Israel (North)—Bethel ( 3:13-15) 

Confirm what you have heard about Jacob’s family— 

Oracle of my Lord Yahweh, God of the hosts— 
When I punish Israel for its acts of rebellion, 

I will also punish the altars of Bethel; 

the horns of the altar will be cut down, 
and will fall to the ground. 

I will smash the winter palace 

as well as the summer palace; 
the ivory palaces will be destroyed, 

and the magnates* palaces will be swept 

away— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 

I.C.3. Mount Samaria (4:1-3) 

4 u Hear this word, you cows of Bashan who are in Mount Samaria, 
oppressing the poor, crushing the needy, ,b saying to their lords, “Bring, 
that we may drink!” 

2a My Lord Yahweh has sworn by his holiness: 

“Indeed, behold, days are coming upon you, 

2b when they will take you away with grappling hooks, 

and your rear guard with fishhooks. 

3a Through the breaches you will go out, 

each one through the gap in front of her, 

3b and you will be cast away beyond Harmon—” 

Oracle of Yahweh! 


3:13a 

13b 

14a 

14b 


15a 

15b 
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I.D. Messages for All Israel (4:4-13) 

LD.L Condemnation of the Cult ( 4:4-5) 

4:4a Come to Bethel 

and rebel at Gilgal 
—rebel repeatedly! 

4b Bring your sacrifices for the morning, 
and tithes for the third day; 

5a Bum sacrifices without leaven, 

Thank offerings—and announce 
freewill offerings—proclaim. 

5b For that’s what you love, O Israelites— 

Oracle of my Lord Yahweh! 

I.D.2. Plagues ( 4:6-11) 

4:6a Indeed it was I who decreed cleanness of teeth in all your cities, 
and shortage of bread in all your districts; 

6b yet you did not return to me— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 

7a And I also withheld the rain from you, 

although there were still three months before harvest; 
and I would make it rain upon one city, 

and upon another city I would not make it rain: 

7b one section would receive rain, 

while the section upon which it did not rain would dry 

up. 

8a And two or three cities would take refuge in one city, 

to drink its water; 

but there would not be enough to satisfy them; 

8b yet you did not return to me— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 

9a I smote you with blight and with mildew repeatedly, 
your gardens, 
and your vineyards, 
and your fig trees, 

and your olive trees the locust devoured; 
yet you did not return to me— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 

10a I sent against you Pestilence in the way of Egypt; 

I killed with the sword your choice young men [soldiers], 
along with your horsemen; 

10b and I made the stench of your camps rise up, 
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even into your nostrils; 

yet you did not return to me— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 

I overturned a number of you, 

as God overturned Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and you were like a brand plucked from what was burned; 
yet you did not return to me— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 


I.D.3. Threat to Israel (4:12) 

4:12a Therefore thus have I done to you, O Israel! 

12b Because I have done this to you: 

prepare to confront your God, O Israel! 

IDA. Cosmic Hymn (4:13) 

4:13a For behold! 

The Shaper of the mountains, 
and the Creator of the wind, 

and the One who declared his secret thought to Adam; 
the Maker of dawn out of darkness, 
and the One who treads upon the mountains of earth— 
13b Yahweh, God of hosts, is his name! 


PART II. THE BOOK OF WOES (5:1-6:14) 

II. A. Exhortations for Israel and Judah , Separately and Together 

(5:1-27) 

II. A. 1. Exhortation to the House of Israel (5:1-6) 

II. A. l.a. The Fallen Virgin: Introduction and Qinah (5:1-2) 

5 ‘Hear this message that I am going to utter about you, a dirge, O house 
of Israel: 

2a “The virgin Israel has fallen, 

she will never stand up again; 

2b she has been left lying on her land, 

and no one raises her up.” 

II.A.Lb. Decimation (5:3) 

5:3a For thus my Lord Yahweh has said: 

“The city that marches forth a thousand strong 
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shall have only a hundred left; 

3b and the one that marches forth a hundred strong 

shall have only ten left— 

O house of Israel!” 

II.A.La The Sanctuaries (5:4-6) 

II.A.Lai. “Seek Me and Live ” (5:4-5) 

5:4a For thus Yahweh has said: 

"O house of Israel, 

4b seek me and live! 

5 a But don’t seek [me] at Bethel, 

and to Gilgal do not come, 

and to Beer-sheba do not cross over; 

5b because Gilgal will certainly go into exile, 

and Bethel will become nothing.” 

II.A.l.c.ii. Threat Against Bethel (5:6) 

5:6a Seek Yahweh and live, 

6b lest he rush [upon you] like a flame, 

O house of Joseph, 

and it consume [you] with none to quench [it], 

O house of God! 

II.A.2. First Woe (5:7-13), Including the Second Hymn (5:8-9) 
II.A.2.a. First Woe (5:7, 10-12) 

5:7a [Woe to] those who turn justice into wormwood, 

7b and equity in the earth they bury. 

II.A.Zb. Second Hymn (5:8-9) 

5:8a The One who fashioned the Pleiades and Orion, 
who transforms pitch darkness into daylight, 
who darkens the day into night; 

8b the One who summoned the waters of the sea, 

and poured them out on the surface of the earth— 

Yahweh is his name! 

9a The One who makes destruction burst upon the stronghold, 

9b and destruction upon the fortress when he comes. 

II.A. 2. a. (continued). First Woe (5:10-12) 

5:10a They hate the reprover in the gate, 

10b and the one who speaks truth they abhor. 

11a Therefore, because you trample upon the needy, 

and extract levies of grain from them, 
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the houses of hewn stone that you built— 
you shall not dwell in them; 

lib the prized vineyards that you planted— 

you shall not drink their wine. 

12a lam aware that your rebellions are many 

and your sinful acts are numerous— 

12b Those who harass the upright, 

those who hold them for ransom, 
and the poor from the gate they thrust. 

II.A.2.C. The Wise Man (5:13) 

5 13a Therefore the wise man remains silent at such a time, 13b for it is an evil 
time. 

II. A. 3, Exhortation and Lamentation (5:14—17) 

II.A. 3.a. Repentance (5:14—15) 

5:14a Seek Good and not Evil, 
so that you may live! 

14b And let it happen so-- 

let Yahweh, the God of hosts, be with you as you have 

claimed! 

15a Hate Evil and love Good, 

and establish justice in the gate. 

15b Perhaps Yahweh the God of hosts will treat [you] kindly, 

O remnant of Joseph. 

II.A.3.b. Lamentation (5:16-17) 

5:16a Therefore, thus has said Yahweh the God of hosts, my Lord: 

“In all the squares let there be lamentation, 
and in all the streets 

Let them say, ‘Alas! Alas!’— 

16b and let them summon the field hands 

to mourning and lamentation— 
to those trained in wailing. 

17a And in all the vineyards let there be lamentation, 

17b when I pass through, in the midst of you.” 

Yahweh has spoken. 

II. A. 4. Warning and Woe (5:18-27) 

II.A.4.a. The Day of Yahweh (5:18-20) 

5 18a Woe to you who long for Yahweh’s Day! l8b What does it mean to you? 
Yahweh’s Day will be darkness rather than light. 19a It will be as though a 
man were to escape from the lion, only to have the bear meet him; l9b or, 
having reached his house, to rest his hand on the wall, and have the snake 
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bite him. 20a Is not Yahweh’s Day darkness rather than light, 20b pitch dark¬ 
ness without a glimmer of light? 

II.A.4.b . Justice (5:21-24) 

5:21a I detest, I loathe your festivals, 

21b I have no satisfaction in your solemn gatherings. 

22a Whatever you sacrifice to me 

—your burnt offerings and gifts— 

I cannot accept 

22b —your peace offerings and fat cattle— 

I cannot approve. 

23a Take your loud songs away from me! 

23b I won’t listen to your instrumental music. 

24a But let justice roll on like the ocean, 

24b and equity like a perennial stream. 

II.A.4.C. Threat of Exile (5:25-27) 

5 25 Did you bring me sacrifices and gifts for forty years in the desert, O 
house of Israel? 26a But you shall carry Sakkuth your king, and Kaiwan your 
star-god, 26b your images, which you made for yourselves, 27a when I drive 
you into exile beyond Damascus, 27b said he, whose name is Yahweh, God of 
hosts. 


II. B. Woes and Warnings (6:1-14) 

II.B.L Woes (6:1-7) 

II.B.l.a, The Seven Woes (6:1-6) 

6:1a Woe to you who luxuriate in Zion, 

and [woe] to you who feel secure in Mount Samaria; 
lb the notables of the foremost of the nations, 

who have come for themselves to the house of Israel! 
2a Cross over to Calneh, and see; 

proceed from there to Greater Hamath, 

2b and go down to Gath of the Philistines: 

Are you better than these kingdoms? 

Or is their territory greater than yours? 

3a [Woe] to you who rush along toward the day of calamity, 
3b who draw ever nearer to the reign of lawlessness! 

4a [Woe] to those who lie on beds of ivory, 
who sprawl upon their couches; 

4b and [woe] to those who devour lambs from the flock, 
and calves from the stall. 

5a [Woe] to those who improvise on the lyre 
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5b —like David— 

who compose for their pleasure on musical instruments! 

6a [Woe] to those who drink from basins of wine, 
who anoint themselves with the best oils! 

6b They are not distressed at Joseph’s crash. 

II.B.l.b. The Exiles (6:7) 

6:7a Now indeed they shall go at the head of those who go into exile, 
7b they shall depart, 

these sprawling “mourners.” 

II.B.2. The Oath and Woes (6:8-14) 

II.B.2. a. The Oath (6:8-10) 

6:8a My Lord Yahweh has sworn by his life 

—Oracle of Yahweh, God of hosts— 

“I abhor the pride of Jacob, 
its citadels I reject; 

8b so I will hand over the city in its entirety.” 

9 So it will be, 

that, if ten men are left in a single house, they shall die. 

10a Then the nearest relative and his msrp 

will arrive to remove the corpse from the house. 

One will say to the other in the remote comers of the house, 
“Is anyone still with you?” 

He will reply, 

“No one.” 

10b Then the former will say, 

“Silence! For we must not invoke Yahweh’s name.” 

II.B.2. b. Last Woes (6:11-13) 

6:11a For behold, Yahweh is commanding; 

he will smash the largest house into pieces, 
lib and the smallest house into bits. 

12a “Do horses run upon the rocks? 

Or does one plow the sea with oxen? 

12b But you have turned justice into poison, 

and the fruit of righteousness into wormwood. 

13a [Woe to] you who are delighted over Lo-Dabar; 

13b [woe to] you who say, 

‘Have we not captured Qamaim for ourselves by our 
might?’ ” 
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II.B.2.C. The Final Threat (6:14) 

6:14a For soon I will raise against you, 

O house of Israel 

—Oracle of Yahweh, God of the hosts— 
a nation 

14b that will overpower you from the gateway of Hamath 

as far as the Wadi Arabah. 


PART III. THE BOOK OF VISIONS 

( 7 : 1 - 9 : 6 ) 

III.A. The First Four Visions (7:l-8:3) 

III. A. 1. The First Pair of Visions (7:1-6) 

III.A.La. The First Vision (Locusts) (7:1-3) 

7 Thus my Lord Yahweh showed me: 

Indeed he was forming locusts, just when the latter growth was begin¬ 
ning to appear, that is, the latter growth after the king’s mowings. 2 When 
they were about to devour the vegetation of the land entirely, I said, “My 
Lord Yahweh, please forgive! How can Jacob survive, as he is so small?” 

3 Yahweh repented of this. “It shall not happen,” Yahweh said. 

Ill A. Lb. The Second Vision (Fire) (7:4-6) 

7 Thus my Lord Yahweh showed me: 

Indeed my Lord Yahweh was summoning showers of fire. When it had 
consumed the Great Deep, and was consuming the allotted land, 5 I said, 
“My Lord Yahweh, please desist! How can Jacob survive, as he is so 
small?” 

6 Yahweh repented of this. “This also shall not happen,” my Lord 
Yahweh said. 

III.A.2. The Second Pair of Visions and Insertion (7:7-8:3) 

III.A.2.a. The Third Vision (7:7-9) 

1 Thus he showed me: 

Indeed my Lord was standing beside a plastered wall [wall of y anak ], 
with a lump of tin ( y anak) in his hand. 8 Yahweh said to me, “What do you 
see, Amos?” I said, “A lump of tin ( y anak).” My Lord said, “Soon I will 
put grief ( y anak) in the midst of my people Israel. I shall not spare them 
again.” 
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7:9a “The high places of Isaac will be devastated, 
and Israel’s sanctuaries will be laid waste; 

9b and I shall attack the house of Jeroboam with my sword.” 

III.A.2.b. First Insertion: The Confrontation (7:10-17) 

,0 Then Amaziah the priest of Bethel sent word to Jeroboam, the king of 
Israel: “Amos has conspired against you inside the house of Israel; the land 
cannot endure all his words. 

11a For Amos has said the following: 

‘By the sword shall Jeroboam die, 

1 lb and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land.* ” 

12 Then Amaziah said to Amos: “O seer, go, run away to the land of 
Judah. 13 Eat your food there, and there do your prophesying. But at Bethel 
never prophesy again, because it is the king’s chapel, it is a royal temple.” 

,4 Then Amos answered Amaziah: “I was no prophet, nor was I trained as 
a prophet, but I am a cattleman and a dresser of sycamores. 15 And Yahweh 
took me from following the flock. And Yahweh said to me: ‘Go prophesy to 
my people Israel.’ l6a Now hear Yahweh’s word! You say, 

“Don’t prophesy against Israel, 

and don’t preach against Isaac’s domain!” 

17a Yahweh, on the contrary, has said the following: 

‘Your wife shall become a prostitute in the city, 
and your sons and your daughters shall fall by the sword; 
and your land shall be parceled out by the measuring line; 
17b and you yourself shall die in a polluted land; 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land.* ” 

IILA.2.C. The Fourth Vision {Ripe Fruit) (8:1-3) 

8 lft Thus my Lord Yahweh showed me: 

lb Indeed there was a basket of summer fruit (qayls). ^He said, “What do 
you see, Amos?” I said, “A basket of summer fruit (gayis)” 2b Yahweh said 
to me, “The end (qes) is coming for my people Israel; I shall never spare 
them again.” 

8:3a The palace singers shall howl in that day 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh!— 

3b many are the corpses that will be cast away everywhere. 

Silence! 

IILB. The Fifth Vision (8:4-9:6) 

III.B.l. Second Insertion: Woes (8:4-14) 

III.B.La. Woes (8:4-6) 

8:4a Hear this, you who trample upon the poor, 
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4b and put an end to the wretched of the land; 

5a who say: 

“When will the new moon pass, 
so that we may sell our grain; 
and the sabbath, 

so that we may open our stores of grain?”- 
5b who reduce the quantity (< ephah ), 

while raising the price (shekel); 
and cheat with crooked scales; 

6a who buy the needy for money, 

and the poor for a pair of sandals 
6b —“and that we may sell the husks of the grain 

III.B.l.b . Oath (8:7-8) 

8:7a Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob: 

7b “I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” 

8a For this reason, should not the earth tremble, 

8b and everyone who dwells in it mourn? 

Shall it not all rise like the Nile, 
and be tossed about, 

then sink like the Nile of Egypt? 

III.B.l.c. Lamentation (8:9-10) 

8:9a And it shall happen on that day 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh— 
that I shall make the sun set at noon 
9b and I shall make the earth dark in broad daylight. 

10a I will turn your festivals into mourning, 

and all your songs into a dirge. 

I will put sackcloth on every pair of thighs, 
and baldness on every head. 

10b I will make it like the mourning for an only son, 

and its climax like the bitter day. 

III.B.Ld. Famine of the Words (8:11-12) 

8:11a Behold! The time is coming 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh— 
when I will send famine throughout the earth: 
lib not a hunger for food, 

nor a thirst for water, 
but a famine of hearing Yahweh’s words. 

They shall wander from sea to sea, 
and from north to east, 


xxxix 
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12b they will run back and forth, 

seeking the word of Yahweh— 
but they shall not find it. 

IILB.Le. Woes (8:13-14) 

8:13 On that day 

the loveliest virgins will faint, 
and the choicest youths from thirst. 

14a [Woe to] those who swear by the Guilt of Samaria, 

who say: 

“By the life of your god!” 

[from] Dan— 

and: 

“By the life of your pantheon!” 

—[to] Beer-sheba. 

14b They shall fall 

and never rise again. 

III.B.2. The Fifth Vision (9:1-6) 

III, B. 2. cl Temple and Earthquake ( 9:1-4) 

9:1a I saw my Lord standing beside the altar. 

He said: 

“Strike the capitals 

so that the thresholds shake! 
and smite them on the head—all of them; 
and their remainder I shall slay with the sword; 

lb no fugitive among them shall make good his flight, 

no survivor among them shall escape. 

2a If they dig down to Sheol, 

from there my hand shall fetch them. 

2b If they climb up to Heaven, 

from there I will bring them down. 

3 a If they hide themselves on the top of Carmel, 

I will seek them out from there at once, and seize them. 

3b If they conceal themselves from my eyes on the bottom of the 

Sea, 

I will command the Serpent from there at once, 
and He shall bite them. 

4a If they go into captivity before their enemies, 

I will command the Sword from there at once, 
and She shall slay them. 

For I shall set my eye upon them 
to do them harm and not good.” 


4b 
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III.B.2.b . Third Hymn ( 9:5-6) 

9:5a My Lord Yahweh of hosts: 

who strikes the earth so that it melts, 
and all who dwell in it mourn; 

5b it all rises like the Nile, 

and subsides like the Nile of Egypt; 

6a who built its upper stories in the sky, 

and its supports he founded upon the earth; 

6b who summoned the waters of the sea, 

and poured them over the surface of the earth— 
His name is Yahweh! 


PART IV. EPILOGUE (9:7-15) 

IVA. The End of the Nation (9:7-10) 

IVA.1. The Wicked Nation (9:7-8) 

9 7a Aren’t you like Cushites to me, O Israelites?—Oracle of Yahweh— 
^Didn’t I bring Israel up from the land of Egypt, the Philistines from 
Caphtor, and Aram from Qir? 8a Indeed, the eyes of my Lord Yahweh are 
upon the sinful kingdom; I shall destroy it from the surface of the earth. 
^Nevertheless, I shall not utterly destroy the house of Jacob—Oracle of 
Yahweh! 

IV A. 2. The Sieve ( 9:9-10 ) 

9a Indeed I will command: 

I will shake the house of Israel among all the nations 9l just as the grain is 
shaken in a sieve, but no kernel falls to the ground. 

10a All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword, 

10b those who say: 

“Calamity shall not even come close, 

much less confront us, during our lifetime.” 


IVB. The Restoration (9:11-15) 

IV.B.l. The Booth of David (9:11-12) 

11a On that day I will set up )5avid’s booth that has fallen, 
1 lb and I will repair their breaches, 
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and I will restore his ruins; 

I will rebuild it as in the days of old— 

12a so that they may dispossess the remnant of Edom, 
even all the nations over whom my name was 

pronounced— 

12b Oracle of Yahweh, who will do this. 

IVB.2. The Calendar: Superabundance ( 9:13-15) 

9:13a Indeed the time is at hand 

—Oracle of Yahweh!— 
when the plowman will overtake the reaper, 
and the treader of grapes the sower of seed; 
13b the mountains will drip with sweet wine, 

and all the hills will flow with it. 

14a Then I will restore the fortunes of my people Israel; 
they shall build the ruined cities, and inhabit them; 
they shall plant vineyards, and drink their wine; 

14b they shall cultivate gardens, and eat their fruit. 

15a I will plant them upon their land, 

15b and they shall never be rooted out of the land 

that I have given them— 

Yahweh your God has spoken! 
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THE STUDY OF AMOS 


This is a study of the book of Amos. There are many ways of investigating 
and interpreting such a book. Good work already done by others does not 
need to be repeated here. Scholars in the nineteenth century took up the 
task in their own way. One of their concerns was to discover the “real” 
Amos and to recover his “original” words (Lohr 1901:2), which meant 
identifying genuine sayings and restoring corrupted readings. The brilliant 
emendations of J. Wellhausen (1893) and others have now become part of 
the common stock. The sifting of primary from secondary components 
required criteria for form and for content. The results of all of this labor 
were gathered together by W. R. Harper and other commentators at the 
turn of the century. 

The literary analysis of the text prepared the way for more delicate detec¬ 
tion of the genres of the pieces used, an enterprise brought to a high pitch 
of skill and precision in form criticism. Such analysis was a prime concern 
of research in the middle decades of this century. The rich results have been 
sufficiently harvested and presented in the exemplary commentaries of 
H. W. Wolff and W. Rudolph. 

We admire and appreciate this work, but we concentrate now on the text 
itself. By this we mean the traditional Masoretic text, not a revised form of 
the text produced by modem scholars, which is more commonly used in 
contemporary translations. One has only to compare current translations of 
Amos 2:13 with the original Hebrew to realize how much things have 
changed. We are interested in looking once more at the available text of the 
book of Amos. We are more concerned with its literary form as a finished, 
though not necessarily perfect, product than with the forms of the numer¬ 
ous and very diverse ingredients that were used in the making of it. 

We are more reluctant to emend the text than scholars of a previous 
generation. It is not because we have secret knowledge that the text is 
immaculate. That cannot possibly be the case for anyone. Our diffidence 
toward conjectural emendations, which can be a lot of fun, does not betray 
some preconceived notions about the supernatural properties of the text. 
Rather, our caution arises from concern for sound empirical method. The 
textual evidence we have, in manuscripts and versions, always has a better 
claim on our attention than readings that have been made up in order to 
solve a problem. In particular, we are unwilling to proceed to comment on 
an emended text, or to develop further arguments or inferences from a 
reconstructed text. We prefer to leave some problems unsolved rather than 
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attempt to explain the unknown by the unknown. We are not, however, so 
naive as to apply that good rule proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua uncriti¬ 
cally. Our approach in this matter should not be misconstrued as doctri¬ 
naire conservatism. If a “conservative” result emerges from the work, so be 
it. That will be neither good nor bad in itself, but only as good or bad as the 
methods and arguments used to arrive at that outcome. And the assessment 
must be made in the process, not in the product. We are reluctant to emend 
the MT, but we are quite prepared to do so, and actually do make changes 
when a good case can be made. The MT enjoys prestige but not privilege. It 
needs to be subjected to all of the critical procedures that may be applied to 
any ancient text. It is hardly likely that the text is immaculate; indeed, we 
are certain that it is not. There is no call to defend it at all costs. It is self- 
defeating to save a bad reading by resorting to farfetched explanations, 
however cleverly they may be defended by arguments from paleography, 
epigraphy, orthography, comparative philology, and all of the other things 
that the modem scholar has in his bag of tricks. Lectio difficilior potior is 
only a rule of thumb, and it can reasonably be invoked only when there are 
arguments, specific for each case, that this difficult reading is not impossi¬ 
ble. 

So we are prepared to be patient with textual difficulties, to bring to bear 
on them the many new insights and methods—textual, philological, literary 
—that have been developed in recent years to supplement and improve the 
research techniques of previous generations. Our aim is to make as much 
sense as we can of the text as it now stands; and to the degree that we can 
interpret the given text without changing it, to that extent it is probable 
that the text is in good shape. If the textual difficulties, which previous 
scholars identified as errors and which prompted them to make corrections, 
are now discovered to be the result of subtlety and sophistication in the 
creation of the book, rather than the result of damage inflicted on it in its 
transmission, then instead of a low estimate of the text we have a high 
estimate of the author. We also have confidence that the text has been 
preserved with a high degree of fidelity to its original, or at least early, 
state. 

We are similarly cautious in our treatment of literary questions. We do 
not wish to deny the validity and value of the results of modem criticism, 
but we can no longer display those results with the confidence and finality 
that are found in many old handbooks; for example, we cannot assert that 
the book is mainly the work of postexilic editors, a theory that is often 
repeated but seldom defended in detail. The major discipline of form criti¬ 
cism now seems to have reached its limits without solving its problems, and 
it has become so preoccupied with the parts that it misses—or even denies 
the existence of—the whole. A valid observation can lead to an invalid 
result, as has been the case with the three hymns in Amos (4:13; 5:8-9; 
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9:5-6). These hymns belong to a familiar genre used widely throughout the 
Bible and found in other ancient religious texts as well. The achievements 
of the deity are recited as a list of actions, with a participle frequently used 
as a kind of title. The recitation has the effect of an invocation of the many 
names of God (it could be done with theurgical intent), in crescendo to the 
supreme name—“Yahweh!”—at the very end (9:6). If that name and that 
form are mandatory, then the variations in Amos point to deficiencies in 
the text we now have. The three pieces are often viewed as fragments of one 
original composition, of which three strophes have survived, so that we 
might hope to recover all or at least some of the original source (Watts 
1958:51-68). Numerous attempts have been made to retrieve and recon¬ 
struct the original piece. Whether there ever was one original composition 
as the source of the quotations in Amos, and whether it can be recovered 
with a measure of certainty that would make the exercise worthwhile, are 
debatable questions. The observations above about the form of the cosmic 
hymn passages are sound, but the inferences are shaky; and when all of that 
work has been done to the best of our ability, the fact remains that these 
hymns (or hymn fragments) now exist in the book of Amos. The question 
then remains—it is quite a distinct one, to be handled on its own terms— 
not what did such hymns do when they were sung in the cult, but what are 
these pieces now doing in the book of Amos? 

To the degree that we can demonstrate the structural unity of the com¬ 
pleted book we have confirmation on another level that the text is in good 
shape. Such a discovery is all the more impressive in the case of a book like 
Amos when the work turns out to be coherent in spite of the great diversity 
of the materials that were used to make it. 

Insofar as we can speak about the book of Amos, we can recognize one 
master hand. If not Amos himself, then at least an editor unified the text 
who must have been very close to his teacher and whose contribution was 
to arrange and integrate the prophecies that Amos himself produced. 

Earlier scholars gained the impression that the whole book could not 
have come from Amos. Besides the formal diversity in literary expression, 
the book presents several quite different points of view. It has a number of 
contradictory “messages.” Announcements of unqualified, irreversible 
doom are found side by side with declarations that seem to hold out some 
hope. Amos has always been one of the most popular prophets, and criti¬ 
cisms that his thinking was muddled and that his composition was con¬ 
fused have been softened by blaming the inconsistencies we now find in the 
book on editors and scribes. 

We advance a different explanation. We relate the changes in posture and 
policy to dynamic developments in the prophet’s career. It is possible to 
distinguish the points of view that we encounter in the book. 

1. There are passages that celebrate the faithfulness of God in the past 
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and appeal to the people to honor that experience, repeating the old prom¬ 
ise: 


Seek Good and not Evil, 


Hate Evil and love Good. (5:14—15) 

These exhortations, at the center of the book, are hopeful. The situation 
is open for remedy and redemption, and even without amendment by the 
people it is possible at this stage for the prophet to make successful inter¬ 
vention to secure a stay in the divine retribution (Visions 1 and 2 [7:1-6]). 

2. More serious, but still not hopeless, is the situation represented by the 
series of plagues (4:6-11). These disasters were intended to be disciplinary, 
minatory. If, as we shall suggest when the time comes, they are associated 
with the first two visions (notionally, if not historically), then the double 
assurance—“It shall not happen . . . This also shall not happen” (7:3, 6) 
—was not absolute. Amos* intercessions bought time during which Israel 
had further opportunities to return to Yahweh. 

These situations represent the early stages in Amos* career. He heads 
into double failure—failure to persuade the people to repent, and failure to 
secure more time for repentance from the Lord. Amos* minimal contribu¬ 
tion to the dialogue in Visions 3 and 4 (7:7-8:2) shows that he is no longer 
able to speak effectively to God; and Amaziah’s prohibition makes him no 
longer able to speak to the people. The voice of prophecy falls silent 
(8:11-12—a worse famine than the one of bread [4:6]). 

There is, then, a great turning point in Amos* life, and the differences 
within the book can be connected with the occurrence of any particular 
item before or after that crisis. Two developments brought the time of 
probation to an end: first, the repeated refusals to repent (4:6-11); and 
second, and quite decisively, Amaziah’s attempt to silence and expel Amos 
(7:10-17). Amaziah claimed in 7:10 that “the land cannot endure all his 
words,” as in 2:12. At this point Yahweh says, “I shall never spare them 
again” (7:8; 8:2b). Punishment is now inevitable. 

3. There are two sides to that punishment. On the one side there are 
warnings of cosmic convulsions, of an earthquake of unusual severity (Vi¬ 
sion 5 [9:1-4]). On the other side are defeat and destruction by military 
means (see the full list in the Introduction to 2:14-16, below). It is in 
this context that Yahweh’s judgment against all of the nations, including 
Israel, is declared to be irreversible (1:3—2:8), and these oracles contain the 
same blend of the mythic and the historical. The now inevitable doom has 
two aspects. First there is defeat and exile. Then, even for many of the 
survivors and exiles, there is no escape; every sinner will be killed (9:10a). 

4. In some places, and quite clearly toward the end of the book, Amos 
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sounds a positive note. Judgment, even when severe, even when total, is not 
the end. In spite of everything, Yahweh and his people still have a future. 

Many scholars have found the true voice of Amos in the messages of 
doom, but not in the idea of survivors, remnant, return, or recovery. The 
text has to suffer considerable surgery to reach this result. But the assump¬ 
tion that for Amos the future beyond the doom was empty and blank is not 
self-evident. If that were so, the Epilogue (9:11-15) could not have come 
from him. But more is involved here than simply a critical decision about 
the authenticity of this passage or of any other. Each such case must be 
judged on its own merits, and such questions are open, but they should not 
be prejudged by assertions that Amos was only a prophet of doom. Neither 
can they be judged by the formal contradiction between those passages that 
insist that there will be no survivors (9:1; “All” in 9:10), and those that 
anticipate a continuation of Yahweh’s activities in “coming days.” Amos* 
criticism is directed mainly at the leadership. It is they, not necessarily all 
mankind, who will perish. The broken (6:6) and fallen (5:2) nation will be 
raised up again. The book of Amos, if not Amos himself (and why not 
Amos?), speaks about the End Time in strongly eschatological terms. 

The book is far from uniform in focus and emphasis. It will be one of our 
aims in the following study to relate the changes in presentation to develop¬ 
ments in Amos’ career. That career is not unfolded step by step from the 
beginning of the book to the end; the main emphases are found throughout, 
though one strong note is dominant in each major section. In effect, every¬ 
thing is presented twice, so that we might speak about two books—a “Book 
of Oracles” (chaps. 1-6) and a “Book of Visions” (7:1-9:6). The latter is 
organized so that the three sets of visions—2 + 2 + 1—represent the turn¬ 
ing points in Amos’ life, the phases of his message. The order of these 
phases is inverted in The Book of Oracles. The woe oracles (chaps. 5-6) 
come first in time, then the plagues (chap. 4), and finally the oracles of 
doom (chaps. 1-3). From the very beginning, prophetic vision gives cosmic 
depth to the matching plagues of locusts (7:1 = 4:9) and fire (7:4 = 4:11). 
The proclamation begins with the Woes of chaps. 5-6, along with exhorta¬ 
tions (in the very center of the book) that spell out what it means to repent 
(5:14—15). The failure of these messages is marked by the dramatic shift 
from the first two to the second two visions, with a deterioration of the 
situation to the point that no remedy, no respite, is possible anymore. It is 
too late for repentance, too late for intercession. The double “never again” 
(7:8, 8:2) of Visions 3 and 4 matches the repeated “I will not reverse it” of 
the opening oracles. The more severe and hopeless message of chaps. 1 and 
2 thus corresponds to a climax that follows the more open situation of 
Visions 1 and 2 and the exhortations of chaps. 5 and 6. 

It would be unwise to force such identifications into too tight a scheme. 
There is a parallel movement through the series of visions and through the 
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series of oracles, in contrary motion. But this fact does not mean that we 
should insist on a one-to-one correspondence between the two sets, linking 
all the oracles with the visions. The plagues reported in chap. 4 serve as a 
bridge from the still hopeful situation in chaps. 5 and 6 to the now hopeless 
situation in chaps. 1 and 2, working backward. 

Amaziah’s ban on Amos was another factor in the collapse of the situa¬ 
tion, but it is harder to locate it, except to connect it very closely with 
Visions 3 and 4. Perhaps the most likely chain of events is as follows: 

1. Amos was called; he received Visions 1 and 2; he interceded 
successfully; he delivered exhortations to repentance (chaps. 5 and 6). 
They were not heeded. Even the plagues (chap. 4) did not bring repen¬ 
tance. 

2. Amos received two more visions (3 and 4) and proclaimed their 
consequences in oracles of doom on all of the nations (chaps. 1-3). 

3. These prophecies provoked Amaziah; Vision 5 followed, and re¬ 
sulted in threats of even more complete destruction (9:1-10). 

4. The hope of salvation in the near future was given up completely, 
but not all hope for the future. The hope was reframed in vaguer terms 
and set in a more remote and indeterminate future. The beginnings of 
prophetic eschatology are already present (9:11-15). 

The main uncertainty in this scheme is the connection between the con¬ 
frontation with Amaziah (7:10-17) and the visions. By embedding this 
incident in the second set of visions, the editor makes it clear that all of 
these things go together. Because the two visions in the first pair are in 
direct sequence, the insertion of this unique piece of biography into the 
second set (equally a pair) must have been deliberate. In fact, as we shall 
see, this report has been woven into the visions. But we cannot tell whether 
God’s double “never again” is the response to Amaziah’s ban, or Amazi¬ 
ah’s accusations are a denunciation as sedition of the oracles that come 
from these visions. It is likely that we have only a small fraction of Amos’ 
messages. Amaziah accuses him of prophesying Jeroboam’s death (7:11). 
Such an oracle, in so many words, is not recorded, but we do not need to 
infer that Amaziah is fabricating the charge. Such a threat is implied in 7:9, 
which supplies the judgment otherwise lacking in the oracle against Israel 
in chap. 2, bringing it in line with the judgments against the other nations. 
In other words, Amaziah’s reaction suggests that messages like those in 
chaps. 1 and 2 had already been delivered. Amaziah’s ban then follows 
Visions 3 and 4 and the ensuing oracles and leads directly to Vision 5. But, 
as we freely admit, reconstruction in such detail is more than the extant 
evidence will permit, if we are hoping for certainty. At least it makes sense 
and supplies a useful working hypothesis. The present arrangement is liter- 
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ary, not chronological. It presents an artistic schema, not a chain of cause 
and effect. 

This provisional outline of Amos' career will be discussed and developed 
in more detail below. This preliminary sketch is intended simply to an¬ 
nounce and illustrate our attitude and approach to the general problem of 
the present arrangement of the variegated materials in the completed book. 


THE BOOK OF AMOS 
The Process 

The book of the prophet Amos, on first reading, seems to be a miscellane¬ 
ous collection of various prophetic materials. It does not seem to have 
much system or order. It is more like an accidentally gathered or badly 
edited assemblage of speeches made by the prophet or traditionally as¬ 
signed to him than a well-planned and well-wrought book. 

The untidiness (to modem literary taste) of the text that we now have 
could be due to either of two quite opposite circumstances in its origin and 
history. Either it is owing to the raw state of the material, coming immedi¬ 
ately from the prophet's life situation, largely untouched and unpolished by 
those who collected it, wrote it down, and transmitted it. The occasional, 
specific character of many of the utterances and their great intensity attest 
spontaneous, inspired urgency, undamped by subsequent reflection and 
moderation. Or else the roughness, the discontinuity, and the obscurity we 
now find as we read could be due to a complicated process of editorial 
development or to injuries sustained by the text (which might have been in 
much better shape when it came from Amos or his editors) during its long 
transmission and frequent copying in the centuries that followed. 

Which of these two explanations we prefer will make a considerable 
difference in our treatment of the text. We do not have to go to extremes, 
choosing between a pristine text, immaculately preserved, or a badly man¬ 
gled remote copy. In the first case we would make every effort to under¬ 
stand the text as it is, hesitant to suspect textual errors and reluctant to 
emend them. In the second case we would feel much more at liberty to 
blame the difficulties we now experience, not on Amos or on his early 
editors, but on later editors and scribes; we would feel free to correct such 
errors, claiming even to have recovered the original reading by such means. 

The truth probably lies somewhere between these two extremes. It is 
hardly likely that a text of such antiquity has survived unscathed the long 
and perilous journey from copy to copy to copy. We cannot assume that its 
sanctity guaranteed miraculous preservation, even though, in due time if 
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not from the beginning, its status as a canonical writing would commit the 
scholars who handled it to reverence and vigilance. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that divine Providence would render scribes incapable of 
error. Neither is it evident that the text has been badly corrupted in trans¬ 
mission. Yet who can now tell just where between the extremes of perfect 
preservation and extensive deterioration it should be placed? Only the re¬ 
covery of the original, or of very ancient copies close to the original, could 
answer that question. A blank period of hundreds of years lies between 
Amos and the first available evidence of his book, and who knows what 
might have happened during that time? 

What we have just said about the textual criticism of particular readings 
found in the book applies to the book as a whole. Again two extremes are 
possible. One exaggerates the wholeness and integrity of the complete com¬ 
position and finds continuity and connection among all the parts. It finds 
consistency in the prophet’s point of view, his “message”; it finds the argu¬ 
ment logical. The other points out the inconsistencies in the point of view, 
the contradictions in the messages, the great variety of styles and literary 
forms, the difficulties in relating one part to another. 

Once again we take the middle ground. It would be perverse to place the 
worst assessment on the obscurities and formal contradictions; it would be 
artificial to try to clear up all of the obscurities and resolve all of the 
inconsistencies by means of farfetched harmonizations. The work done in 
preparing this commentary has, however, convinced us with ever increasing 
force that the text is in better shape than has been generally supposed in 
modem criticism, and that the contents are not as variegated as is often 
asserted. 

The unity of the book is not found in uniformity, either of literary ex¬ 
pression or of ideas. The range of ideas and the variety of forms are remark¬ 
able. The integrity of the book is to be found rather in “the words of 
Amos” (1:1), that is, in his life and ministry. His career moved through 
several phases, which we hope to analyze and relate to the content of the 
book. The materials derived from that career consist almost entirely of the 
prophet’s spoken words, with only one brief biographical incident. The 
preservation of this material is in the form of a literary composition, which 
has more structure than a mere anthology of Amos’ oracles but less sym¬ 
metry than a completely fresh literary work. 

Like all critical scholars, we are naturally interested in the forms of 
prophetic speech and in the original oral declarations of the prophets. But 
these are not what we now have. By the gathering and organizing of them 
into a book, with undetermined amounts of modification and adaptation, 
they have been given a new kind of literary identity. They are no longer 
complete and brief messages for some occasion. They are now related to 
one another as a memorial for Amos and as a monument for posterity. The 
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spoken oracles have become a written prophecy. It is a legitimate exercise 
to attempt to recover the original speeches that were given out during the 
prophet’s lifetime, and which supplied the material for the book, although 
we do not believe that much certainty can be achieved in such a venture, 
and we do not think that it should be the scholar’s prime task. Attention 
remains rather on the book we now have, and the more so if, as we contend, 
the book itself (or something very close to it) comes from Amos himself, 
representing a comprehensive synthesis and testament prepared either by 
him or by an immediate disciple. 

We cannot now recover the editorial processes through which spoken 
oracles became a written book. For all we know, some quite extensive 
portions of the book might have already been worked up into sustained 
discourses for public declaration. Organization of similar materials into sets 
(the eight oracles against the nations in chaps. 1 and 2, the visions in chaps. 
7, 8, and 9) would have supplied the prophet with substantial speeches, 
more powerful than their ingredients taken separately. Even if each of the 
five visions was received separately, or if the five visions came in three 
installments, each batch having its own validity at the time of its reception, 
the accumulation, the movement from the first pair to the second pair to 
the fifth and last one gives to the completed set a higher unity in which 
each contributing part acquires additional meaning for itself from the oth¬ 
ers. 

Before the full development of form criticism gave the researcher better 
tools for analyzing and classifying the literary components of a book such 
as Amos, thematic and prosodic features suggested that the present disor¬ 
der in the text was not due to half-completed editorial harmonization of 
original small fragments, but rather to too much editorial interference with 
speeches of considerable length that originally were consistent in their con¬ 
tent and regular in their poetic form. M. Lohr (1901), for instance, recov¬ 
ered five such speeches, as well as two narrative portions. The latter, in 
chaps. 7:1-8:3, are straightforward, but the former require extensive adjust¬ 
ment—gathering scattered materials and trimming away superfluous words 
—in order to achieve more regularity in both scansion and strophic struc¬ 
ture. Even after all of that effort, the “original” speeches, as reconstituted 
by Lohr, are not very regular. In other words, the assumption of formal 
regularity as an aid to reconstruction of source materials did not prove very 
beneficial. One gain in Lohr’s work was his recognition that 8:4—9:4 con¬ 
tains numerous echoes of material in chaps. 1-6. But it is quite a different 
exercise to recover an originally well-made speech from these now scattered 
materials. E. Baumann (1903), building on Lohr’s 1901 work, did not in¬ 
clude material from chap. 9 with similar material in the first speech he 
recovered. Lohr and Baumann also disagreed substantially over the content 
of the other speeches. The criteria used are so soft that the impression 
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remains that a reconstruction could have been done in other ways, each 
equally plausible. 

In contrast to scholars who found in the book not much more than a 
miscellaneous assemblage of small oracles, each for a different occasion, J. 
Morgenstem (1941) went to the opposite extreme. He concluded from the 
precise date in 1:1 and from the single incident reported in chap. 7 that 
Amos delivered but one address. He thought it possible that Amos’ single 
prophecy would have been proclaimed at the Bethel shrine, and there are 
plenty of analogies for such an event. Even if it comprised most of the 
present book, it need have taken no more than half an hour. The trouble 
with this theory is that, in order to recover this original address, Morgen- 
stem subjected the present text to heavy revision, with deletions and rear¬ 
rangements on a scale unsurpassed in the history of Amos studies. The only 
difference between him and a scholar like H. Gressmann (1921), who found 
as many as thirty distinct oracles in the book, is that Morgenstem puts all 
of these pieces together. Unlike scholars who explain any apparent order 
and system in the book as it now stands as the work of later redactors, 
Morgenstem allows that Amos himself produced a “sermon” of consider¬ 
able length. If it was given extempore under the stimulus of the situation, as 
is sometimes done by preachers, no auditor could have remembered it ex¬ 
actly after one hearing, not even Amos as its author. Even if it settled into a 
stock address, after many subsequent renditions, in due time it would have 
to be recorded by Amos himself, or be lost. By contrast, numerous short 
oracles could be remembered well enough within a band of followers so 
that most of them could be salvaged from the combined recollections of the 
group. But putting them all together would be a different matter. 

Appropriate literary interpretation of the final result needs to attend 
simultaneously to the diversity of the constituents and to the structural 
relationships that work all of the ingredients up into a total statement. 

The Ingredients 

Considered in a general and purely formal way, the book of Amos con¬ 
tains dozens of distinct pieces. There is a title and an opening thematic 
statement (1:1-2); there are eight oracles against the nations (1:3-2:16), 
each with the same format; there are five exhortations (3:1-12, 3:13-15, 
4:1-5, 5:1-7 and 10-17, 8:4-6), to which might be added two threatening 
speeches (4:12, 5:25-27); there are five statements about disasters, though 
more than five agencies are at work (4:6-11); there are three hymns (4:13, 
5:8-9, 9:5-6); there are three declarations of “Woe!” (5:18-24, 6:1-3, 6:4—7 
[the word hoy does not actually occur in this one]), though some other 
participial passages might be included in this series; there are two oaths 
(6:8-14, 8:7-8); five visions (7:1-3, 7:4-6, 7:7-9, 8:1-3, 9:1-4); four or five 
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eschatological predictions using the catchphrase “that day” (8:9-10, 
8:13-14, 9:11-12) or “the time is coming” (8:11-12, 9:13-15); there is one 
anecdote (7:10-17). Finer analysis and more delicate classification would 
yield as well several passages of a “wisdom” genre scattered throughout 
these materials (Wolff 1964, 1973). 

The judgment oracles against the eight nations make up a single block, as 
do the linked disasters. This gathering together has not been done for the 
other related sets. The fourth and fifth “Hear this!” messages are detached 
from the others. The three woes come together, but the complete inventory 
of persons denounced has to be gathered from other places. The five visions 
come together as a pair, a pair, and a single; but a story is inserted between 
the third and fourth that spoils the symmetry, and several short oracular 
pieces intervene between the fourth and the fifth. The eschatological pas¬ 
sages congregate toward the end, but the oaths and the hymns are inter¬ 
spersed throughout, and it is not at all obvious why they are placed where 
they are. 

It now seems to us that the arrangement would be neater if each of the 
distinctive sets had been gathered together, if the editor had done with the 
exhortations, the visions, the oaths, and the hymns what he has done with 
the judgment oracles and the disaster oracles. If we assume that the original 
editor did just this in the first place, then we must infer that the text was 
later reorganized, that materials were added at places that are puzzling to 
us, but that presumably made sense for the person who did it. Or we can 
assume that an originally continuous speech was broken up into small 
pieces, which were then used at various places near statements to which 
they did not originally belong. Thus Lohr (1901), attempting to reverse this 
supposed process, reconstructed an original speech out of 3:1b, 2-4a, 5a, 6, 
8-15; 4:1-3; 8:4—14; and 9:1 (w’hrytrri), 4a. The common theme is the Un- 
tergang (destruction) of Israel. Strophic organization as well as thematic 
content supported the result (Lohr 1901:8). The words nisba c { 4:2, 8:7) and 
y aharit (4:2, 8:10, 9:1) are identified as links. Appealing to logic, Lohr did 
not think that 8:4 could follow 8:1-3; rather, 8:4—10 supplies the threat 
needed to complete the accusation in 4:1-3. We acknowledge such thematic 
links, but we recognize them as long-range, and intentionally so. 

There is no reason, however, to believe that items that break up other¬ 
wise continuous series are later additions, of dubious authenticity as Amos 
traditions. The truth of this point is conspicuous with the story of Amos 
and Amaziah (7:10-17), the originality and authenticity of which have 
seldom been questioned. We are therefore obliged to ask with the greatest 
seriousness if its placement at this point was deliberate and a vital part of 
the total presentation. We are obliged to search for the mutual connections 
between this story and the vision reports in which it is now embedded. We 
hope to show, in fact, that it is not just an insertion; the whole has been 
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The following chart shows the location of the several sets of diverse ingredients in the book of Amos. 


Title and theme (1:1-2) 

JUDGMENT ORACLES 
Against nations (1:3-2:16) 
Aram (1:3-5) 

Philistia (1:6-8) 

Tyre (1:9-10) 

Edom (1:11-12) 

Ammon (1:13-15) 

Moab (2:1-3) 

Judah (2:4-5) 

Israel (2:6-16) 


EXHORTATIONS 
Hear this (3:1-12) 
Confirm (3:13-15) 
Hear this (4:1-5) 


Hear this (5:1-7) 
Warning (5:10-17) 


PLAGUES 
Famine (4:6) 

Drought (4:7-8) 

Blight and locusts (4:9) 
Plague and war (4:10) 
Fire (4:11) 

Threat (4:12) 


HYMNS 

1 (4:13) 

2 (5:8-9) 


Warning (5:25-27) 


Final threat (6:14) 


Hear this (8:4-6) 


Threat (9:7-10) 


3 (9:5-6) 


This chart is little more than a broad classification. Many of the pieces placed under different headings have 
important connections among themselves that cross the lines set out in the chart. Here are just two striking 
examples. The vital theme of judgment//righteousness is enunciated in 5:7 (in what we have called a woe), in 
5:24 (in an exhortation), and in 6:12 (in an oath). Woes are declared against persons described by means of 
participles. Other participles, serving a similar purpose, occur in passages that do not use the term “woe,” 
but which almost certainly add up to a single series. These include 5:7 (in an exhortation) and 8:14 (in the 
eschatological material). 


WOES 

Day of Yahweh (5:18-24) 


Complacency (6:1-3) 
Luxury (6:4-7) 

Last Woes (6:11-13) 


OATHS 
1 (6:8-14) 

The Oath (6:8-10) 


Anecdote (7:10-17) 


2 (8:7-8) 


VISIONS 
Locusts (7:1-3) 

Fire (7:4-6) 

Lump of tin (7:7-9) 

Summer fruit (8:1-3) 


Altar (9:1-4) 


ESCHATOLOGY 
That day (8:9-10) 

Time coming (8:11-12) 
That day (8:13-14) 


That day (9:11-12) 
Time at hand (9:13-15) 


When the book is read continuously, it falls into three main parts, finished off by an Epilogue. Each part is 
dominated by one or two prominent themes or forms, found less clearly, or not at all, in the other parts. A 
running analysis of these major divisions, yields the following description. Some of the decisions, reflected in 
the analysis and the headings used, anticipate the results of research that will be presented in due course, 
notably in the essay on Amos* political terminology. 
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woven tightly together. Similar considerations apply to the oaths and the 
hymns. We consider that the decision to excise the hymns as nonprophetic, 
fragmentary, and out of place has been made too hastily in the past. In 
arguing for their authenticity, we do not claim that Amos composed them; 
they obviously derive from cult traditions. But we do raise seriously the 
question of their use by the prophet or compiler and their placement at 
strategic positions that contribute to the total presentation and to the inte¬ 
gral structure of the whole. In other words, we would rather give the 
benefit of the doubt to the literary character of the book in questions of this 
kind. 

We have divided the whole book into three major parts (or books) with 
an Epilogue. The Book of Visions (7:1-9:6) is clearly delimited, also orga¬ 
nized. At least the vision reports follow a plan. How the additional materi¬ 
als are arranged around the visions and attached to them is more problem¬ 
atical. There is a set of oracles against eight nations in chaps. 1 and 2, 
unified by repeated formulas. But the lack of the complete formula for the 
eighth oracle makes it difficult to decide where this set ends. A set of plague 
oracles in chap. 4 (vv 6-11) has similar repetitions. Unlike the oracles and 
the plague reports, which all come right after one another, the five visions 
are not presented in a single block. They come in three installments—a 
pair, a pair, a single. There are formulaic repetitions in each of the pairs, 
but even the second pair is divided by a narrative piece. These details 
highlight the question of the integral (or intrusive) character of this story 
and the other nonvisionary material in The Book of Visions. The woes are 
less formulaic and are partly gathered, partly spread out. The series is 
unified by the repeated call to “Hear!” (3:1, 4:1, 5:1, 8:4; cf. 3:9), and by the 
set of participial constructions that identify the persons against whom the 
woes are directed. 

We have called chaps. 5-6 The Book of Woes, because woes dominate 
this section; but they are not confined to it. They begin at 2:7 (at least the 
participle series begins there) and reappear in chap. 8 (vv 4, 14). We have 
called chaps. 1-4 The Book of Doom; but its limits and its integrity as a 
major unit on a par with the other two are not so clearly marked by the use 
of similar forms or formulas throughout. If the eight oracles (assuming that 
we could be sure where the eighth one ends) are separated from the mate¬ 
rial that follows them, then the new beginning at 3:1 is an obvious break. 
But there are continuities as well, and it could be that the eighth oracle 
(against Israel) goes right through to the end of chap. 4, so that the use of 
the name “Israel” in 4:12 is a long-range inclusion with 2:6. The language 
used in 3:1 shows that all of Israel is in view; in fact we suggest that 
everything from 2:9 to 3:8 and from 4:4 to 4:11 is addressed to the whole 
nation of two kingdoms, while recognizing that the spotlight is on Samaria. 

The closing section (9:7-15) can be called an Epilogue, but these verses 
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have important organic connections with the rest of the book. The whole 
book exhibits the same compositional technique; there are assemblages of 
similar material, and sometimes clear transitions from one part to the next. 
But there are also continuities across these breaks. The exact number of 
constituent sections to be recognized does not matter. The ones we employ 
are essentially descriptive and are presented simply for convenient refer¬ 
ence. We do not think that they necessarily exhibit the compositional or 
editorial history of the complete work. We have found it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish original from redactional components. In terms of the 
methodology of redaction criticism, this means that the more difficult it 
becomes to separate the redactors’ work from the material that came into 
their hands, the more difficult it becomes to talk about redactors at all. A 
thoroughly creative rewriting of available material becomes indistinguish¬ 
able from original creative writing. 

When the intricate arrangement of the book as a whole is examined more 
closely, it reveals a number of devices—verbal, structural, thematic—which 
serve as long-range connections linking and unifying the whole. These 
bonds are all the more impressive when there is chiasmus (which is often 
the case) between the two widely separated corresponding parts, and they 
will be discussed in full detail in the Notes and Comments. A few speci¬ 
mens will serve to introduce the general idea at this point: 

1. A topic already announced or dealt with at some length may be 
picked up again later by way of echo or inclusion. Thus 3:8 returns to the 
theme of 1:2, an inclusion that rounds off 1:2—3:8 as a major unit. The 
nations listed in 9:7 correspond to three of those mentioned in 1:3-2:8, but 
in reverse order—another inclusion. The plagues described in 4:6-11 find 
an echo in 6:9-10. The disaster described in 2:14-16 has a matching piece 
in 9:2-4. The riddle in 6:12a reminds one of the larger set in 3:3-6. And so 
on. 

2. A theme may be declared but not fully developed until later. A major 
indictment of Israel is its suppression of prophecy (2:12); but only in 
7:10-17 is its significance drawn out. 

3. Contrastive material is inserted at key locations, often to serve a struc¬ 
tural purpose. The three hymns come at strategic points in the three bodies 
of oracles, which correspond in turn to the three sets of visions. The first 
Hymn (4:13) comes at the end of the first book. The third (9:5-6) comes at 
the beginning of the Epilogue (or at the end of The Book of Visions). The 
middle one is near the beginning of The Book of Woes. A similar pattern in 
the placement of hymns may be seen in the book of Isaiah (cf. chaps. 12, 
26). 

4. The first set of oracles contains a numerical formula x / / x -f 1, 
familiar in the Bible and in Canaanite poetry generally. In this oracle it is 
3 // 4. The oracles themselves contain no indication of why these particu- 
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lar numerals are used. The indictment sets forth only one crime, perhaps 
the last and worst (the fourth after three bad ones, or perhaps the seventh). 
Seven is a common climactic number. Other numerals in the book (3:3; 4:4, 
7, 8; 5:3; 6:9) do not seem to have similar symbolic significance. The se¬ 
quence that begins in 5:3 is not completed until 6:9. Yet even where numer¬ 
als are not used, we may suspect that numerical groupings are part of the 
plan. Seven plus one nations are condemned in the Oracles Against Nations 
(l:2-2:8). There are two oaths, three hymns, five visions (in three sets), five 
plagues (4:6-11, although as many as eight distinct disasters can be counted 
in the series). There are five elements in each of the apostrophes. 

Although a one-to-one correlation cannot be worked out, we suspect that 
there is a connection between the five plagues and the five visions. If there 
was a historical connection in the first place, it has not been preserved in 
the final written version. If the editor was striving for a literary effect, he 
did not force the available material into artificial schemes. 

The call to hear is given five times (3:1, 13; 4:1; 5:1; 8:4), but it is possible 
that the two messages that contain laken (“therefore,” 4:12, 5:11) should be 
added to them to make seven. Two oracles are introduced by “Woe!” (5:18, 
6:1), but the participles that are found in other places without the word 
“woe” are probably blanketed by this term, sometimes at a considerable 
distance. There could be as many as nineteen of them, some in parallel 
pairs. How many of them belong to the complete “woe” series? Some that 
would qualify quite well, such as the trio in 4:1, come in a “Hear!” oracle; 
and the same is true for the participle in 8:4. The others are located at nine 
places throughout the book (2:7; 3:10; 5:7, 12, 18; 6:1-6, 13; 8:14; 9:10). 
Whether there is a core of seven “woes” in this list will be discussed in the 
Notes. The only point that needs to be made here is that participial de¬ 
scriptions of miscreants are found in nearly every chapter (infinitives are 
used in the oracles against the nations in chaps. 1-2, with a change to a 
participle at 2:7, which inaugurates the long catalog of accusations against 
Israel). The one in 9:10 seems to form an inclusion with 6:13, and the 
construct forms in 5:12 could be excluded from those with articles, leaving 
seven distinct woes. The point need not be pressed. At least the great woe 
oracle in 6:1-7, which serves as a centerpiece for all of the others, has seven 
participles. 


THE HISTORY OF AMOS’ TIMES 

The title of the book of Amos (1:1) states that he had his visions in the days 
of Uzziah of Judah and Jeroboam (II) of Israel. These two kings enjoyed 
very long reigns, exceptional for those times: Uzziah ruled for fifty-two 
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years and Jeroboam for forty-one, each setting a record for his kingdom up 
to that time. Coregencies may have been involved at the beginning of both 
their reigns and at the end of Uzziah’s, and the figures could be regarded as 
including such overlap periods. It says in 2 Kgs 14:23 that Jeroboam be¬ 
came king in the fifteenth year of Amaziah and in 2 Kgs 15:1-2 that Uzziah 
(Azariah) became king (aged sixteen years) in the twenty-seventh year of 
Jeroboam II’s reign. E. R. Thiele (1965:77-89) has made the most success¬ 
ful bid to bring all of the available data together into a consistent picture. 
Absolute dates cannot be determined, but for purposes of this study it will 
be enough to say that Uzziah’s fifty-two years probably extended from 
about 792 b.c.e. to about 740 b.c.e., the first twenty-four years or so as his 
father’s coregent, and the last decade or so with his son Jotham as regent. 
His period of sole reign could then have been little more than eighteen 
years (767-750). Jeroboam II’s reign ran from 793/2 to 753/2 (Thiele) or 
786-746 (Albright), the first eleven years as his father’s coregent. Accord¬ 
ingly, we may look first at the decade during which these two monarchs 
were both in full power as the best location for the activities of Amos, say 
765-755. It could have been earlier, but it could not have been much later, 
for we must find the best fit for the historical situation as it can be recon¬ 
structed from all of the indications within the book of Amos and what can 
be determined from additional contemporary records, biblical and other¬ 
wise. 

In view of the extraordinary lengths of their reigns, the reports of their 
doings and achievements by biblical historians are astonishingly brief. Jero¬ 
boam II received only seven verses (2 Kgs 14:23-29), Uzziah (Azariah) 
only nine (2 Kgs 14:21-22, 15:1-7) in the Primary History. It is true that 
the Chronicler devotes a whole chapter to Uzziah (2 Chr 26), but the 
overlay of legend and exaggeration that characterizes the work of that 
historian restrains us from using his data with complete confidence. There 
is no need, however, to go to the other extreme and ignore his notices 
altogether. The Chronicler’s report of Uzziah’s military achievements en¬ 
larges on the brief notices in 2 Kings 15, and both fit in with what Amos 
says, especially in chaps. 5 and 6. 

Comparison of these three sources brings out the basic differences in the 
way the events of those years were read by the various schools of thought in 
Israel. The royal archives were compiled by officers of the establishment 
who put a positive construction on the kings’ military successes. Uzziah 
regained and rebuilt Elath (2 Kgs 14:22; 2 Chr 26:2) and, if we are to 
believe the Chronicler, enjoyed remarkable triumphs against old enemies to 
both east and west (26:6-8). Jeroboam II likewise was able to restore the 
territory of Israel to its old and greatest extent (2 Kgs 14:25). Amos sup¬ 
plies a few more details (e.g., 6:13) not found in these other histories, and 
his comment in 6:14 is in line with 2 Kgs 14:25, even though it strikes an 
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opposite note. The Deuteronomistic and Priestly historians present the 
kings approvingly as working in collaboration with prophetic advisers— 
Jonah in the case of Jeroboam (2 Kgs 14:25) and Zechariah in the case of 
Uzziah (2 Chr 26:5). Their endorsement is not unqualified, however. The 
usual adverse comment is made about the northern king (2 Kgs 14:24), but 
it is so stereotyped as to add nothing concrete to our knowledge. The 
comments of the Chronicler about Uzziah’s downfall are more sensational 
and pious. It may sound timid to say that we have no grounds for contra¬ 
dicting him except, perhaps, modem distrust of that kind of reportage. But, 
for what they are worth, and within their narrow range of Priestly vision, 
they provide a partial explanation of the rapid decline that took place in 
both kingdoms after the reigns of these two kings, developments more in 
line with Amos’ analysis of the situation. Compared with Amos’ diagnosis 
of the spiritual condition of both nations, the comments of the biblical 
historians are superficial. Just as national successes are attributed to the 
religiosity of the kings, so national failures are blamed on the kings’ impi¬ 
ety. In each case there is a connection with the cult: Jeroboam’s mainte¬ 
nance of the idolatrous shrines of Jeroboam (I) the son of Nebat (2 Kgs 
14:24), and Uzziah’s presumptuous intrusion into the sacred precincts (2 
Chr 26:16). It is an irony that the hero on this occasion was a priest who 
ejected the unwanted intruder from the shrine, whereas the priest who does 
the same to Amos at Bethel is the villain of that piece. 

In contrast to the historian whose almost exclusive interest is in the 
leadership role of the kings as determining national weal or woe, Amos says 
practically nothing about the monarchs of his day. True, Amos was ac¬ 
cused of uttering seditious words against Jeroboam (7:11), and we do not 
think that Amaziah was just making that up. But all of the oracles that are 
preserved and presented in his book are concerned with oppression and 
corruption in commerce and courtroom. Crimes against humanity, not de¬ 
viations from the proprieties of the cult, are his main target. As far as 
Amos is concerned, their high-handed attitude toward Yahweh is shown 
(besides these social injustices) not in neglect or distortion of the traditional 
mstitutions of national religion (which seem, as a matter of fact, to be 
thriving) but in prohibiting the prophets and neutralizing the nazirites. The 
official historians give us the view from above, Amos the view from ground 
level. The complacency with which the people were able to rejoice in their 
prosperity (6:4-6) and military victories (6:13), thronging the temples at 
the great festivals of thanksgiving, was to Amos (or rather, to Yahweh) 
proof of abhorrent pride (6:8). One can hardly imagine points of view more 
opposite. And one can understand why Amos failed completely, at least at 
the time, to put his point across except perhaps to a few like-minded sup¬ 
porters and converts. 

The freedom with which Jeroboam and Uzziah were able to embark on 
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such successful military enterprises was doubtless made possible because 
there was a lull in the wars against Aram that had taken up so much of 
Israel’s attention in the preceding reigns. And Assyria was quiet—for the 
time being. It was not until the accession of Tiglath-pileser III (745 b.c.e.) 
that this “unnatural” state of affairs ended. Amos never mentions Assyria 
(in the existing MT—but see Notes on 3:9), even as a distant menace, 
though there are a few hints that he is aware of danger in the wings (6:14). 
It is only in retrospect, after it was all over, that we can see how some of his 
threats were fulfilled by the Assyrian conquests. Amos’ prophecies, espe¬ 
cially his oracles of woe and judgment, can thus be connected with the 
special and peculiar circumstances of the military and political activities of 
the first half of the eighth century, certainly in the heyday of Jeroboam II 
(aided and abetted by Jonah ben-Amittai) and Uzziah, who may well have 
had his own prophetic assistants (cf. 2 Chr 26:5—Zechariah “who in¬ 
structed him in the fear of God”). 

We must be dealing therefore with the period of both kingdoms’ trium¬ 
phant expansion and of a series of military successes by both kings. As 
Jeroboam is said to have recaptured the whole territory of Transjordan 
from Lebo-Hamath to the Sea of the Arabah in the area of the Dead Sea, it 
is difficult to imagine this happening without the acquiescence and proba¬ 
bly the support of Judah, especially in the territory of Moab adjoining 
Edom, the latter being within Judah’s sphere of influence. Thus we are told 
in 2 Chr 26:2 that Uzziah rebuilt Eloth, showing that both kings were 
operating in neighboring areas at roughly the same time and without no¬ 
ticeable friction. Normally one would think of Israel as the dominant party 
in any cooperative relationship; but in this situation and during the life¬ 
times and reigns of these two kings, the arrangement may have been more 
of an equal one than otherwise, at least in principle. 

In addition, both Meunites and Ammonites are mentioned in vv 7-8 of 
2 Chr 26, indicating that Uzziah’s operations were extensive all around the 
borders of Judah and beyond. Whatever the difficulties with individual 
readings, there can be little doubt that Uzziah was a man and force to be 
reckoned with, as we know from his later entanglements in Syria during the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser III. We should therefore suppose that Jeroboam and 
Uzziah acted in concert in their separate but associated enterprises. 
Whether there was a formal alliance and whether they plotted their strat¬ 
egy together may remain uncertain, but it seems clear that they intended 
together to restore the classic boundaries of the united kingdom of David 
and Solomon. Jeroboam devoted his considerable energies to recapturing 
the east-bank territories that had been part of Israel according to tradition 
from the time of Moses, and we hear of the traditional boundary of Lebo- 
Hamath on the northeast in the account of his conquests. The fact that the 
borders extended down to the Wadi Arabah shows that Judahite interests 
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must have been consulted, and if Judah did not actually cooperate in this 
part of the enterprise, certainly it was approved by the chancellery in Jeru¬ 
salem. It is likely that their activities dovetailed, with Jeroboam regaining 
control over Moab while Uzziah restored Judah’s suzerainty over Edom. 

Similarly, Uzziah concentrated his efforts on the southwestern quadrant, 
attacking the Philistine cities successfully and either annexing them or sub¬ 
jecting them to tribute. Clearly his other borders were secure enough to 
allow him to focus his fighting forces on the Philistines. The reason for this 
security was that his partner Jeroboam controlled the other border territo¬ 
ries. Because they were both at peace and in league there was nothing to 
fear on either side from the other, which allowed both to prosecute winning 
battles on their other fronts. Each may have been involved more directly in 
the campaigns of the other, in terms of logistics or troops, but the record is 
too spotty and fragmentary to hazard more than a guess. There seems to be 
a little evidence of Uzziah’s involvement east of the Jordan if the reference 
to the Ammonites can be sustained, and Jeroboam may have had a hand in 
Uzziah’s southern operations. 

In any event both kings were enormously successful, at least for a period, 
and the strategy seems to have worked well. Some further observations may 
be in order: 

1. Both kings had spiritual advisers who apparently encouraged them in 
their military-political exploits and undertakings. This is explicitly stated of 
the prophet Jonah in the case of Jeroboam, and in a more general way of 
Zechariah the wise man ( mebin ) in the case of Uzziah. Therefore the kings 
could feel secure in the theological implications and applications, under¬ 
tones and overtones of their policies, which would most likely make them 
very resistant to any criticism offered by other but effectively unlicensed 
prophets. We have good evidence for this cavalier resistance to and dis¬ 
missal of prophets such as Amos and Hosea in the case of Jeroboam, but 
we know less about the reign of Uzziah, even though both Amos and Hosea 
were active in Judah in the lifetime of Uzziah, according to the headings of 
their books. As we know from Isaiah 6, that prophet’s ministry apparently 
began in the year that King Uzziah died. 

2. Another important point is that in the period of which we are speak¬ 
ing, roughly from 785/780 to 755/750, Israel and Judah had few if any 
worries about the great powers to the northeast and southwest, Assyria and 
Egypt. Even for the later period of the book of Hosea, while both nations 
are repeatedly referred to, there is little sense on the part of the military- 
political establishment of any serious threat to the existence or integrity of 
the two small nations coming from either or both of the superpowers. The 
concern and the activities are therefore confined for the most part to the 
territory occupied by the eight small nations listed in Amos’ opening dia¬ 
tribe. Certainly this interval of passivity on the part of the great powers 
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allowed both Israel and Judah to operate much more freely in those territo¬ 
ries than would otherwise have been the case. After the rise of Tiglath- 
pileser III and the movement of the Assyrian armies west, with the corre¬ 
sponding increment in Egyptian military moves, though the latter were 
never quite as vigorous or violent, conditions would never be the same 
again. Already with Hosea the two great nations figure prominently in all 
of the small nations’ calculations or decisions, and by the time of Isaiah and 
Micah, the definitive and irresistible tide of events has been set into motion, 
specifying Assyria as the divine agent of destruction and domination, while 
Egypt is to serve largely as a foil and to be reduced by ridicule to a symbol 
of impotence. Amos alone seems to reflect conditions of the earlier time, 
before the serious intervention of the great powers, and therefore deserves 
to be studied all the more carefully for descriptive clues to the historical 
situation in his day and for the association of oracles with events and 
circumstances during the reigns of the two contemporary and overlapping 
monarchs. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK OF AMOS 

The book of Amos is quite short. It consists of 9 chapters, 146 verses 
(according to the Masorah at the end of the text in the Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts, so it is a traditional number), and about 2,053 words (Even- 
Shoshan 1985:xxxviii). There is no tradition about the word count, which is 
open to uncertainty due to vague definitions of “word” or due to differing 
orthographic conventions concerning word boundaries. Our count (2,042) 
agrees with that of Weil (1980:34), Amos covers about eight pages in an 
ordinary edition of the Bible and can be read easily in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. It can also be studied profitably, though not completely, for fifteen 
or twenty years by scholars and students alike. The communities that ac¬ 
knowledge its authority have preserved and revered it as part of the collec¬ 
tion of twelve prophets for well over two thousand years, while its history 
as a literary work may go back much farther. 

Its central message and meaning are not difficult to discern, and most of 
those who have read it come away with a vivid and often indelible impres¬ 
sion of the words and the man who uttered them. At the same time the 
book is not transparent, and numerous difficulties have been encountered 
by careful and conscientious readers. Details of language and intent often 
elude us. Features, background, and setting remain stubbornly obscure and 
opaque. We often wish that Amos and his editors had been less rigorous 
and concise and more generous with explanations and elaborations, more 
merciful to generations far removed from their own and without essential 
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items of information and understanding. For the truth is that the man and 
prophet is unknown outside of this small book. He is not mentioned else¬ 
where in the Bible, and there is no information about him from any other 
contemporary source. 

The Lives of the Prophets, a late apocryphal work, supplies meager de¬ 
tails: ‘‘He was from Tekoa. Amaziah (the priest of Bethel) had often beaten 
him, and at last Amaziah’s son killed him with a cudgel, striking him on 
the temple. While still living he made his way to his land, and after some 
days died and was buried there” (Torrey 1946:40, cf. Hare 1985:391). No¬ 
tices of this kind, of which the earliest known attestation is so long after the 
event, do not normally inspire confidence. Yet such traditions are often 
quite tenacious in oral transmission and, in spite of being vulnerable to 
corruption and contamination, may preserve authentic data. The informa¬ 
tion given is plausible, but could be no more than an imaginative elabora¬ 
tion of possibilities suggested by the original text. Some of the details seem 
to be of independent origin (the involvement of Amaziah’s son and the 
circumstances of his death, including the cudgel and the head wounds), and 
such a development can be accepted as a plausible outcome of the confron¬ 
tation described in chap. 7. Amos could hardly have carried on as usual 
after such a crisis, and it is hard to believe that he simply took Amaziah’s 
advice and went back home. At the same time the assertion that he died in 
Judah may have been intended to link up with some tradition about his 
grave. In our view, which can be stated fully only after we have presented 
the results of our investigations in more detail, Amos himself had a major 
hand in the selection and organization of his messages into something fairly 
close to the book we now have. If the argument with Amaziah was followed 
promptly by Amos’ execution, we must suppose either that the text of the 
book was already in an advanced state of preparation, and could well have 
been used as a great address to the worshipers assembled at Bethel, provok¬ 
ing Amaziah’s attack; or that its essential substance was already in the 
custody (in writing or in memory) of faithful friends who subsequently 
completed the editorial task. The account in The Lives of the Prophets 
includes a short interval during which Amos could have supervised the 
preparation of his memoirs. It also explains why only one incident is re¬ 
ported in the final form of the book, when so much else must have been 
known and could have been included. His rejection by the priest of Bethel 
provided both the occasion and the initial reason for securing his message 
in written form. 

While on this point we might mention that the existence of a coherent 
work properly called “The Words of Amos,” as attested by the title, does 
not necessarily imply that the present form of the book corresponds, more 
or less closely, to the actual form of a prophetic speech. Morgenstem is 
unusual among modem scholars for having claimed “that the entire active 
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career of Amos as a prophet, his complete functioning before the people in 
his prophetic role, consisted only of the single moment of his appearance at 
Bethel, and that there he delivered his entire, closely unified address” 
(1936:27). The weakness of this hypothesis is betrayed by the need Morgen- 
stem has in his lengthy study for achieving “a rearrangement of the at 
present disorganized text into what will seem after careful analysis to have 
been approximately the original sequence of thoughts in the single address” 
(ibid.). We do not think that all of the prophecies in the present collection 
could have been proclaimed originally on one occasion; rather, they come 
from several stages or phases in the development of Amos* ministry, and we 
hope to trace this movement by relating the visions to the oracles. The 
present arrangement is neither chronological nor logical; but it has its own 
literary character, the result of a purely literary presentation of materials 
gathered from the decisive stages of Amos’ career. The most appropriate 
time for gathering these materials was either shortly before Amos’ death by 
Amos himself, or shortly after his death by a close follower. We suggest 
that “two years before the earthquake” (1:1) is when this was achieved. 
Inevitably the title itself was attached or expanded after the earthquake 
that was the occasion for the book’s publication in substantially its present 
form. 

Our acknowledgment of the almost complete lack of information about 
Amos himself does not negate in any way the immense value of the other 
books of the Bible in supplying information of all kinds—historical, liter¬ 
ary, socioeconomic, and cultural—that bears on the analysis and interpre¬ 
tation of the book of Amos. Similarly, help can be derived from other 
ancient sources, including inscriptions and other results of archaeological 
research. We only wish to emphasize the unique importance of the book of 
Amos itself and the necessity for examining it very carefully if we are to 
recover essential data about the prophet. In what follows, we shall be 
guided by the book and attempt to reconstruct as much of the history and 
the meaning of Amos’ message as possible. 

We begin with the heading (1:1), which has a number of unusual features 
but essentially tells us that it is a chronicle, an account of Amos, who was a 
shepherd and farmer, and became a prophet; who had visions in the days of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, and his older contemporary Jeroboam, king of 
Israel; and whose career apparently ended two years before the earthquake. 
The latter mode of dating is unusual in headings, and we are justified in 
supposing that the earthquake was a major tremor and a memorable one, as 
it is evidently referred to in the book of Zechariah (14:5), compiled about 
250 years later, as causing widespread panic. 

Apart from the heading, the book can be subdivided into four sections of 
varying size, or else three major parts and a concluding unit or Epilogue: 
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I. The Book of Doom: oracles against the nations and Israel (chaps. 1-4) 

A. Oracles against the nations (chaps. 1:3—2:8) 

B. The charge against Israel (chaps. 2:9-4:13) 

II. Woes and Lamentations (chaps. 5-6) 

III. The Book of Visions (chaps. 7:1—9:6) 

IV. Epilogue (chap. 9:7-15) 

A more detailed outline has been supplied in the Table of Contents, but 
for the purposes of an initial presentation here, this skeletal structure will 
suffice. 


Part I. The Book of Doom (1:1-4:13) 

I.A. Oracles Against the Nations (1:2—2:8) 

Chapters 1 and 2 comprise Amos’ central message as formulated in a 
speech that we will call the Great Set Speech. We shall not at this point 
attempt to analyze the speech in detail or to discuss the many questions 
relating to specific elements in each of the oracles; rather we shall discuss 
its major features and place in the general outline. 

The speech itself is formally organized and uses formulaic repetitions in 
all of its parts. This pattern of repetitions establishes the common and 
central themes of the whole speech. The precise orderliness breaks down 
with the eighth and final entry—Israel, the northern kingdom—but this 
change may have been deliberate because it seems clear that the last entry 
on the list received special and added attention. 

The first thing to note is that the same basic charge is leveled at all eight 
nations, namely, that they have revolted against divine rule. The root p? is 
used of rebellion against higher authority, and specifically of nations and 
their rulers revolting against their suzerains. In this case, however, the 
rebellion is against the rule of Yahweh (cf. Ps 2:1-3). Because of the ac¬ 
cumulation of these transgressions, an irrevocable decision has been made 
by Yahweh (“I will not reverse it”) to destroy each of the eight nations. The 
eight repetitions establish that they all have equal standing before God, are 
equally guilty, and will suffer equivalent fates. In seven cases the doom is 
specified as resulting from a fire sent by God, which will devour the capital 
city, tantamount to or symbolic of destruction of the national entity. In 
some cases (four in all) further details are given, which reflect the actual 
circumstances and consequences of siege and invasion, resulting in death 
and captivity. In three others nothing further is said, while in the case of 
Israel a different treatment and development of the message take place. The 
threat pronounced against all of the others is not repeated for Israel, 
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though the consequences are spelled out in greater detail in other places in 
this and in subsequent units. 

The second point to be noted is that the eight nations or states occupy 
substantially the whole territory between Egypt to the southwest and As¬ 
syria to the northeast. The term “nation” is sometimes more appropriate 
than state, because the oracle embraces more than one city-state, as in the 
case of the Philistines and, apparently, the Aramaeans. Certainly it is ap¬ 
propriate for the Philistines, four of whose chief cities are mentioned, with 
the fifth turning up elsewhere in the book (6:2). In the case of the Aramae¬ 
ans, Damascus is the chief state mentioned, but the other cities included in 
the threat of punishment may have been autonomous. Hamath also is men¬ 
tioned in 6:2, and historically it was a separate state. In the case of the 
people of Israel, however, we have one people in two nations, each given a 
distinct oracle. The different presentation of the Phoenicians raises a slight 
question, whether the entire territory between Assyria and Egypt is in¬ 
tended; Tyre is listed, but no other Phoenician city. Are they meant to be 
included? If Amos mentions the several Philistine cities rather than only 
one, would he not have listed additional Phoenician cities if he had meant 
them to be included? The conclusion, or at least the impression, is that the 
whole area will be overrun and all of the city-states destroyed in a single 
divinely organized and executed campaign, though in practice it will be a 
matter of invasion, defeat, destruction, and either wholesale slaughter or 
large-scale captivity, or to some extent both. 

The judgment on the nations is limited, but it is final. It does not em¬ 
brace the whole world, only the eight nations; and no other nation is in¬ 
dicted and condemned in the book of Amos. Only the nations in the area 
that was occupied at one time largely by the Davidic and Solomonic king¬ 
doms are involved. All nations in that area will be destroyed by Yahweh, to 
whom they owed allegiance but against whom they rebelled. 

The third point is that when we look at the crimes charged against the 
nations, only the last two, Judah and Israel, are accused of specifically 
religious offenses, which amount to rejecting the covenant and not giving 
Yahweh due worship and service. The language about Judah is fairly ste¬ 
reotyped (but nevertheless there are unusual features). In Israel’s case more 
detail is given, and the charges cover a spectrum of unacceptable practices; 
but the critical element seems to be the worship of other gods, or the 
corruption of the worship of Yahweh. With regard to the other nations, 
their crimes are civil rather than religious, and they seem to be violations of 
a kind of “natural law.” None of them is condemned for worshiping other 
gods, which they assuredly do; but apparently they are not expected to do 
otherwise, at least not now and not yet. If Amos, who clearly recognizes 
the jurisdiction of Yahweh over all of these peoples, whatever the basis for 
that claim might have been (creation or past history), cannot be imagined 
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as condoning—let alone endorsing—their religions, at least in the context 
of these oracles the crimes exposed loom larger than polytheism or idolatry 
as causes of the divine anger. By and large the nations are charged with 
crimes that most people would agree were reprehensible; in any case, no 
catalog is given for any nation but Israel. So the listing of essentially a 
single item for each nation must be taken as typical, symbolic, and repre¬ 
sentative rather than as the only crime or even the main one. 

Fourth, the order and arrangement of the nations probably defy rational 
analysis except for one point, on which all interpreters seem to be agreed, 
that Israel should come last. The oracle for Judah has attracted more suspi¬ 
cion than any of the others; but, granted its authenticity, the reversal of the 
usual sequence is understandable to secure the final position for Israel. The 
others are not in any order that could reflect the progress of an actual 
invasion, whether from the Assyrians in the northeast or from the Egyp¬ 
tians in the southwest or even simultaneously from both ends. The present 
order boxes the compass, as though Yahweh were going to attack all of 
them at once; and the vantage point from which he would be able to do so 
would be his heavenly headquarters. This perspective, and the obscure and 
artificial character of much of the language, implies that this text is the 
transcript of a vision rather than the declaration or description of an actual 
military program. It requires considerable interpretation to obtain the 
rather commonplace result that Amos is describing the natural course of 
historical events. Thus Lohr (1901:2) says that chaps. 1 and 2 threaten 
Assyrian invasion under the picture of a tempest. The effect is certainly 
dramatic, and it may or may not reflect the prophet’s thought about how 
the judgment would be carried out in reality. The fact that there is an 
order, however, in no way implies a sequential fulfillment, a temporal order 
of events. If Amos intended such a thing, no one has succeeded in discover¬ 
ing the significance of the arrangement. The seemingly random order does, 
indeed, reflect the impossibility of expressing simultaneity either orally or 
in writing without explaining that the purpose is to transcend the limita¬ 
tions of each medium. The impression made by Amos’ statement is that one 
great conflagration will wipe out all of the nations mentioned. Alterna¬ 
tively, separate and simultaneous campaigns seem to be carried out against 
each of them. Otherwise one would have to abandon the search for mean¬ 
ing in the present arrangement by viewing chaps. 1 and 2 not as a single 
speech but as no more than a collection of independent oracles—composed 
along the same lines, it is conceded, and put all together simply because of 
their formal similarity but not otherwise connected with one another. Our 
more detailed study that follows will show that this negative conclusion 
creates more problems than it solves. Removal of one or more of the sepa¬ 
rate oracles on various grounds, mainly historical, disturbs the symmetry 
now displayed by the total assemblage; and the climactic position of the last 
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oracle (for Israel) has its maximum strength when it is finally placed in the 
center of the ring that is completed by the other seven. 

Needless to say, the historical outcome showed little resemblance to 
what is threatened here. It took centuries before all eight nations were 
actually obliterated, and at no time were all destroyed together. So the 
Great Set Speech is not to be understood or explained as a later reflex of 
historical developments, rather as the articulation of a vision and a message 
received from God, which was intended to have and would have historical 
consequences. But that is quite different from saying that the oracles were 
precise predictions of the future or, more importantly, descriptions of a 
historical past. They are, in a word, genuine prophecy, neither a mechani¬ 
cal nor a cynical game played by professional deluders of the public, past or 
present. 

Fifth, the simplest analysis of the list sees in it a series of pairs, with 
adjoining oracles sharing characteristic features. Thus the first pair, Aram 
and Philistia (cf. 9:7, where they are paired again, but in reverse order; cf. 
also Hamath and Gath in 6:2), follows the same pattern with brief charges 
and extended presentation of punishments—Aram will go into exile and 
Philistia will perish. The second pair, Tyre and Edom, consists of shorter 
oracles with slightly extended charges but with no further specification of 
punishment beyond the formula already mentioned. The third pair, Am¬ 
mon and Moab, is extended in fashion similar to the first pair. The charges 
are brief but the punishments are expanded; again, curiously, the first (Am¬ 
mon) goes into exile while the second (Moab) will have its rulers killed. Of 
the three pairs, Ammon and Moab are the only couple linked by tradition 
in a close ethnic relationship. 

When we reach Judah and Israel we expect expanded charges and re¬ 
duced sentences, following the pattern of the second pair, and that is true of 
Judah. With Israel the charges are greatly expanded (2:6-8), but the oracle 
then breaks off. The following material is dramatically different in content 
and form and represents a considerable change from the standard format. 
It is difficult to explain why the punishment is lacking altogether where we 
expect it, after the charges are completed in v 8; we do not even have the 
standard formula. Instead there is an expansion to the end of the chapter, 
which relates to the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah together rather than 
to the other nations. At the proper place we shall take up the more nuanced 
question of whether the punishment threatened in 2:14—16 is meant for the 
whole region. 

We must now deal with this expanded oracle for Israel and the reasons 
for it. If we are right in claiming that the message in Amos 1-2 constituted 
a “first”—namely, that before Amos and his time no prophet had threat¬ 
ened, in the name and words of Yahweh, the very existence of the nation, or 
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at least not since its founding in the wilderness—then Amos and we could 
expect a rather strong and skeptical reaction. 

As we gather from the extraordinary statement in 3:1-2, people would 
naturally react by saying that the idea was unthinkable and impossible 
because they were Yahweh’s people and he was their God—while they were 
bound to him, he was also bound to them. Further, if they were required to 
worship and serve him (which they would protest they were doing all the 
time) he was also bound to support their welfare and well-being. They were 
tied together indissolubly in a mutual assistance pact. In drawing his con¬ 
clusion Amos could not be more wrong; hence he could not be a prophet at 
all, and certainly not a true one. 

Either Amos or his editor must be ready with a defense, and one is 
provided in the distinctive material following 2:8. In this section the rela¬ 
tionship of Yahweh with his people is explained in historical terms, and 
both his right to demand obedience and compliance with his requirements 
and his right to judge and punish them if they fall short of those require¬ 
ments are asserted. 

I.B. Oracles Against the Whole of Israel (2:9-3:8) 

I.B.l. Historical Recital and Threat (2:9-16) 

In the unit beginning with 2:9 and extending at least through 2:12 and 
possibly to 2:13, we have a classic statement of Yahweh’s basic relationship 
with Israel. Its national history and Yahweh’s claim to a unique status, 
requiring exclusive worship and service, are rooted in the affirmation of 
2:10: “And as for me, I brought you up from the land of Egypt, and I led 
you in the wilderness for forty years, so that you could take possession of 
the land of the Amorite.” The same sentiment is expressed in 3:1 and 9:7. 
The point is that the decision announced in 2:4 against Judah and in 2:6 
against Israel is neither arbitrary nor tyrannical. The claim to jurisdiction 
arises not merely from Yahweh’s general status as sovereign of the universe, 
but specifically from his act of grace and his mighty deed in rescuing Israel 
from bondage in Egypt and in establishing it as a nation in the land of the 
Amorites (Canaan). Here we have the general argument: failure on Israel’s 
part to show its gratitude in appropriate worship and service would result 
in judgment and punishment, a point made sharply and explicitly in 3:1-2, 
the next speech. But the specific points to be added in 2:9-13 have to do 
with Yahweh’s continuing concern for his people. The objective was not 
simply to establish them in the land and let them go their own way but to 
provide timely warning in the event of their going astray or before such 
deviation took place, and timely assistance in circumstances of aggression 
and distress, should they suffer the inevitable consequences of their defec¬ 
tion. 
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Amos mentions two classes of people, chosen by God and appointed by 
him to be his agents among his people: (1) prophets, to be guardians and 
messengers of his word, to announce the divine message and counsel, to 
advise and warn, to threaten and condemn, but also to console and en¬ 
courage—essentially to tell the people about the current status of the rela¬ 
tionship with Yahweh and what it portended for the future—and (2) nazir- 
ites, of whom we know much less, but from the meager information 
provided about Samson we surmise that these heroes, dedicated from birth 
and bound by vow to their God, were raised up to perform acts of deliver¬ 
ance and salvation, to rescue Israel from oppression and suffering. Here the 
mighty act is stressed, where with the prophets it is the mighty word. With 
the prophets it was mainly words of warning, and with the nazirites it was 
primarily deeds of saving. But these agents of Yahweh, intended to be of 
benefit to the nation, have been effectively silenced and subverted by the 
people so that they are unable to carry out their responsibilities. The 
prophets have been silenced by being commanded not to prophesy, while 
the nazirites have been forced to violate a vow against drinking wine or 
strong drink (i.e., with an alcoholic content). If now Israel finds itself in 
grave jeopardy, it has only itself to blame (reference throughout this mate¬ 
rial is to the combined nation—historic Israel from its inception—and here 
the two states of Amos’ day are conceived as a unit). Israel has com¬ 
pounded the initial felony of covenant violation by shutting off both the 
means of communication and the possibilities of reformation and recovery 
by silencing the prophets on the one hand and forcing the nazirites to break 
their vows on the other. The reference to their being made to drink wine 
contrary to the dedicatory vow seems to be exemplary and representative, 
rather than central. The point is that they are rendered unfit for their 
calling. It may be, too, that their assigned role was somewhat different from 
what we had imagined. Instead of being agents of salvation like Samson, 
they may instead be regarded as models of an ascetic holy-man tradition 
who were ever before the Israelites as examples of dedication or commit¬ 
ment to Yahweh. 

Another possibility is exemplified by Samuel, at once a prophet and a 
nazirite, combining the exemplary life with the messenger function. Fur¬ 
thermore, as one of the judges of Israel he is also the agent of salvation. 
Whatever specific interpretation we put on this interesting combination of 
terms, it is clear that the statements here are intended to support the view 
that Yahweh, the original redeemer and savior, has continued to look after 
his people by providing prophets and nazirites, or naziritic prophets or 
prophetic nazirites. The people, however, are doubly condemned because, 
first, they have violated the covenant (as spelled out in 2:4-5 and 2:6-8) 
and, second, they have closed off the channels of communication and the 
agents of divine action (or their role models in the community) so as to 
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ensure their own condemnation and destruction. Not only are they unable 
to blame Yahweh for the disaster that threatens, but they must blame them¬ 
selves for breaking the compact and then compounding this wrong not just 
by ignoring the prophets, which would be bad enough, but by going farther 
and preventing the prophets from speaking and the nazirites from being 
nazirites. By such behavior they have shown themselves to be intransigent 
sinners and therefore beyond hope of repentance and salvation. Their doom 
is sure, and it is their own fault. 

The last unit of chap. 2 is a stark description of the promised doom. 
Because the language is military, it sounds like a description of a final battle 
in which the army is defeated and destroyed, and the survivors scattered in 
flight. But even they will not escape. The use of the phrase “in that day” 
(2:16) is indicative of its futuristic and eschatological character, for there 
are affinities with 9:1-4 (especially the vision in v 1 and the comment about 
those who try to escape). 

What we are left with at the end of the speech in its present form is the 
assured destruction of all eight kingdoms in this middle area between Af¬ 
rica and Asia and a special statement about the destiny of the two specifi¬ 
cally Yahwistic nations, Judah and Israel, including an explanation of pol¬ 
icy and a defense of the decision made about them. Presumably if asked by 
or about the other nations, the prophet would offer a similar argument, 
explanation, and defense (as we know from the comments about two of 
them in 9:7). 


I.B.2. Oracle and Riddles (3:1-8) 

Turning then to the second main section of Part I, chaps. 3-4, we find 
not a single great speech but a more heterogeneous grouping. Nevertheless 
the main themes are the same, and more arguments and reasons are given 
for the course adopted by Yahweh. 

The whole case against Israel (and Judah) is summed up in the apparent 
paradox of 3:1-2. As already indicated, the status of Yahweh as the suzer¬ 
ain of Israel is affirmed on the basis of his gracious and mighty action in 
bringing them out of Egypt. Then the judgment is affirmed in equally ex¬ 
plicit language: “Only you have I known [loved] of all the families of the 
earth; therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” This emphatic 
assertion, a condensation and crystallization of the essential elements con¬ 
cerning Israel (and Judah) in the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2, also 
serves as the heading and summary of what follows in the next two chap¬ 
ters and is thus a pivotal expression or bridge between the two sections, 
lying at the center of Part I—a nuclear expression of the whole message 
and its meaning and tenor. Yahweh has done these things for you in the 
past, and Yahweh will do this thing to you in the future. You did not 
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deserve the first, but he did them for you anyway; you certainly deserve the 
second, and in spite of every effort on his part, he finally cannot and will 
not avert it. 

The next part, vv 3-8, is a remarkable discourse, containing riddles and 
usually described as reflecting or embodying wisdom motifs. That may be 
true of the examples and instances cited, but the main objective is a defense 
of the prophet in his role as messenger of Yahweh. The theme already 
mentioned in 2:11-12 is taken up again. (The total number of items in 3:3-8 
seems to be eight, as is the case in chaps. 1-2.) The point made in this 
section is that the prophet is privy to the counsel of Yahweh, and when a 
decision is reached, Yahweh speaks; then the prophet has no choice but to 
bring that message to the attention of the people so that they will know 
about divine plans and decisions. To refuse to listen—to shut up the 
prophet—therefore is tantamount to shutting off the deity himself, because 
he is the established medium of communication between Yahweh and his 
people. The combination of Yahweh speaking and the prophet prophesying 
or reporting Yahweh’s speech is as firm, certain, and inevitable as a half- 
dozen other combinations in the world of nature and of humanity. To 
disrupt an order of things established specifically by Yahweh for the benefit 
and protection of the people who have now wrecked the system is intolera¬ 
ble and only another irrefutable indication that they are beyond rescue. 

Compared with the others, the first question in the riddles section seems 
bland, a low-key opener, a trivial truism designed to disarm the listeners so 
that the more disturbing and puzzling questions that follow will also reach 
them. As far as themes are concerned, the following six questions all deal 
with harm and danger. They come in three related pairs. In the first pair it 
is the lion who seizes prey, while in the second pair it is the trapper. In the 
third pair the trouble comes from Yahweh himself, so we can suspect that 
he is the person behind the figure of the lion in the first pair (compare the 
similar images with similar vocabulary in Isa 31:4 and Hos 5:14, especially 
the detail in the latter that “Ephraim”//“Judah” are the lion’s intended 
victims), and behind the figure of the trapper in the second pair (Isa 24:18 
and Jer 48:44 present a similar picture; although Yahweh does not set the 
trap as such, he does bring his victims into the pit and the snare). There is 
an ominous note throughout, and the last pair brings fear close to home. In 
every case the association is harmful, and in the last pair the fear engen¬ 
dered in the first instance is justified in the second. 

The imagery implies, it would seem, that in the first four cases (vv 3a-5a) 
the first thing listed happens, but only because the second thing listed has 
already happened. The true order is reversed. That is also true of the fifth 
instance, even though the actions seem to be simultaneous. But with the 
sixth and seventh the action switches. In v 6a the trumpet sounds and the 
people tremble. Here the order is clear, for the reverse is not feasible: the 
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trembling of the people does not cause the trumpet to sound. It is the 
sounding of the shofar that signals danger or trouble, and then the people 
tremble. But the seventh instance is more enigmatic. The point is that when 
harm or calamity befalls a city, there is no doubt that Yahweh has done it; 
the actions are simultaneous. All of this seems very threatening, so we can 
probably say that the group of seven was a set piece for Amos from any 
period or phase of his career, just as it is, with ominous overtones but no 
particular application. The point would be that nothing happens without 
Yahweh’s involvement as prime and sole cause, but the specific case cited is 
harm to a city. Such an event is no accident, and people should know it. 
There may be a context somewhere that would clarify the point—a particu¬ 
lar city or incident that people may have passed off or explained away as an 
accident or inadvertence. But Amos argues that there are inseparable and 
inevitable connections between events and causes, and the direct cause of 
harm to a city—any city—is the action of Yahweh. After the speech in 
chaps. 1-2 with its assaults by Yahweh against capital cities all over the 
area, this argument would make a point for the hearers. 

So much for the original piece with its beautifully symmetrical structure. 
What follows in vv 7-8 seems to have very little to do with the preceding, 
though the general theme is perhaps still to be seen, namely, that there are 
unbreakable associations, and if one thing is true the other will be. Verse 7 
may be understood as a different kind of transition in which the speaker or 
writer has picked up the statement in v 6b that Yahweh has done something 
—he has caused damage in a city—and generalizes the point, adding that 
he never does anything at all without first revealing his plan to the 
prophets. As a blanket claim this is obviously untrue, even if we take into 
account the plural “prophets.” We can hardly believe that the only events 
to be explained as actions of Yahweh are those for which there was a prior 
confidential consultation with one of the prophets. The reference to “his 
servants, the prophets” clearly ties back to 2:11-12 and links with the 
succession of individual prophets, from Moses onward, each in his turn the 
confidant and public agent for Yahweh for notable deeds that he wished to 
have publicized as his, whether before or after the happening itself. Amos is 
certainly in this succession, identifying and explaining certain events as 
actions of God (4:6-11), predicting others as impending. In this setting the 
word dabar is more likely to mean “decree” than simply “something,” so 
( £h dbr means “carry out a decree.” 

Verse 7 thus belongs in the context, both the immediate one, notably vv 
3-6, and the general one (chaps. 1-4). This integral position is made even 
more certain when we notice that the next verse (v 8) has a double function 
in the structure, serving as a short-range inclusion for 3:4 and a long-range 
inclusion for 1:2. Yet v 7 is quite different in texture from the surrounding 
material. It is a long, categorical statement, with no poetic features such as 
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we find in the neighboring expressions. The verb “to do” is a domino link 
with v 6, but the title “my Lord Yahweh” betrays the prophet’s more 
personal speech. At the same time, v 7 is necessary in order to understand v 
8. The point in v 7 is that an event to be identified as a significant act of 
God, which in this context probably means rd% “harm” rather than 
“good,” is first revealed to his servants the prophets. It has another connec¬ 
tion with the preceding set of questions in the idea of a warning being given 
(the shofar) of impending calamity. The statement in v 7 bears a resem¬ 
blance to the preceding questions also in associating two things: the divine 
decision to do something and the revelation to the prophets. Yet it is rather 
broad, and one could infer that when something happens it is certain that 
two things go together, that Yahweh did it and that he told a prophet. But 
the real purpose is to advise the people that because Yahweh tells the 
prophets what he is going to do before he does it, it is a good idea to listen 
to them. In fact they must warn the people of impending danger because 
that is their obligation. When Yahweh makes a decision, he announces it in 
the heavenly court where the prophets are present, and then they must 
report it to the people (v 8b) for whom it is meant. 

So transitional v 7 leads to v 8, which is a different pairing too, though it 
draws some imagery from the earlier list. Even so, the connection of the 
lion image with 1:2 is closer than the connection with 3:4. The use of the 
lion image for Yahweh has two distinct elements, capturing prey and roar¬ 
ing. The roaring in 3:8, like that in 1:2, is connected more with speech, 
corresponding to the utterance of a decision and a message that inspires 
fear in a possible victim. In 3:4, by contrast, as in Hos 5:14—15, the lion has 
already made his kill, and his roar in celebration is an indication that a 
predator is on the loose. It would probably be pressing the imagery beyond 
the prophet’s intention to force the verses apart on the basis of this distinc¬ 
tion. The analogy with the divine utterance is only partial. With regard to 
the lion we are terrified because we know what the animal might do; 
Yahweh’s word induces fear because it announces a deliberated judgment. 
Connecting 3:8 with 2:12 brings out the absurd and tragic situation. The 
response to the lion’s roar is spontaneous and uncontrollable fear; the re¬ 
sponse to the prophet’s word is to ignore or even suppress it. The details 
should not be overinterpreted; the general comparison is clear enough, 
especially because the image of Yahweh as a lion was a traditional one. 

The logic of vv 3-6 points to another component as well. Just as anyone 
and everyone will be frightened by the roaring of a lion, whatever the 
reason (cf. v 4) or the figure behind the imagery, so there is another equally 
obvious or certain connection: If a lion’s roar makes people afraid (or other 
animals—it is not necessary to say who the “who” of v 8a is) then 
Yahweh’s speaking causes the prophet to prophesy. His response thus con¬ 
trasts with that of the people (2:12b). The “who” of v 8b is thus not as 
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general as the “who” of v 8a, in spite of the formal parallelism. It does not 
mean that anyone or everyone is driven to prophesy. It applies only to the 
prophet(s) who have been privy to the counsel of Yahweh (v 7a). While 
theoretically it might be anyone, the speech of Yahweh in the sod shows 
that only prophets are meant, that the class of human listeners is restricted 
to prophets. Verse 7b also has an exclusive implication. It is only in the 
council that Yahweh reveals the “word” ( ddbdr ) that he intends to do. So 
the referent of the “who” in v 8b is the prophet, or any prophet, or all of 
them considered severally. 

The point is twofold. First, there is a link, as in the others, to the effect 
that when Yahweh has spoken, the prophet must prophesy. This piece in its 
totality carries on the debate or discussion initiated in 2:11-12. The argu¬ 
ment is that it is very wrong as well as dangerous to prevent the prophets 
from speaking, because their word is Yahweh’s word. If he is planning 
something, for example, to attack a city, no one would know about it unless 
the prophets were able to give warning. If no warning is given because none 
is allowed, then disaster will strike and people will learn of the truth of 
YahwelTs decisive action only in the events. Second, there is an additional 
emphasis that doubtless reflects the severe tension in Israelite society about 
prophets, as seen, for instance, in the charge against Jeremiah that he did 
not speak Yahweh’s words but was acting on Baruch’s premeditated injuri¬ 
ous counsel and hence his words were not only worthless, but seditious (Jer 
43:3). As prophets regularly assail their opposite numbers, the false 
prophets, and charge them with speaking falsely their own words and 
claiming divine authority for themselves, the same must have been true in 
reverse. In effect, that is what Amaziah says about and to Amos. We see 
this point dramatically in the confrontation between Jeremiah and 
Hananiah or in the one between Micaiah and the royal prophets in 1 Kings 
22 . 

There are connections between v 8a and 8b and other nearby passages. 
Verses 8aA and 4aA show chiasmus and the switch from imperfect to 
perfect: 


3:4a hyfg 3 ryh Does a lion roar 

3:8a 3 ryh Fg The lion has roared 

while 3:8b is matched with a chiasmus in 3:1a: 

3:1a dibber yhwh Yahweh has spoken 

3:8b 3 dny yhwh dibber My Lord Yahweh has spoken 

The effect—and probably the intention—is to integrate the unit 3:3-6 into 
the larger sequence beginning with 3:1 and ending with 3:8. 
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I.C. Messages for Israel//Samaria (3:9-4:3) 

I.C.I. The International Setting (3:9-12) 

We can characterize the next section (3:9-12) as an extension of the 
condemnation of Israel in 2:6-8. Here the punishment to be meted out to 
Samaria and the rest of the country is outlined. More details are added to 
both charges and penalties. To be more precise, this material fills the gap 
between 2:6-8 and 3:13-15, where we have the final battle and destruction 
in which there are no survivors. 

In 3:9-11 there is a description of terrible things going on in Samaria and 
the consequence, which will be the invasion of the land and the siege and 
reduction of the fortresses and citadels. It is not clear whether the accusa¬ 
tion about oppression and violence in Samaria is actual (historical) or pre¬ 
dictive (proleptic); but if the account of the plagues in chap. 4 is historical, 
then the circumstances in the north may well have been chaotic or ap¬ 
proaching anarchy at this time. (Compare the story of famine in the days of 
Elijah and Elisha and the near collapse of civil authority.) 

Verse 12 adds a bitterly ironic picture of the “rescue” of the people of 
Israel, comparable to what a shepherd rescues from the mouth of the lion— 
two legs or a piece of an ear. All that will be left of the bny y&fl will be a 
comer of a bed or a piece (?) of a couch. This is not what the bny >tfr7 will 
rescue or salvage in the way of furniture, rather what will be left of all of 
Israel—a few scraps to show that there used to be a people there, in other 
words, what an archaeologist might find in the ruins. 

I.C.2. Israel (North)—Bethel (3:13-15) 

Verses 13-15 make another statement to the same effect, using language 
very similar to the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2. There is a shift of focus 
here from Samaria to Bethel and an explicit insistence that the horns of the 
altar will be cut off and will fall to the ground. One is reminded of the fate 
of the horns of a large altar found in the excavations of Beer-sheba—they 
were reused later as part of an outer wall of the city. (The reconstructed 
object is often pictured: e.g., Comfeld 1976:142.) The destruction of the 
altar symbolizes the fate of the temple there along with that of the city. 
While the distinction should not be pressed too far, and while both the 
leadership and its activity covered the civil and religious aspects of the life 
of the people, it seems as if Samaria stands for the royal administration and 
Bethel for the priestly authority. Amos focuses attention on these two cities 
as the targets of denunciation and judgment. Together they represent the 
ecclesiastical authority and secular administration of the northern king¬ 
dom. In 3:9-15 Amos touches both bases, fulfilling the implications of the 
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original pronouncement against Israel in chap. 2. The closing words of the 
chapter are aimed at the same elite; and while the immediate antecedent 
(Bethel) implies that these palaces are in the domain of the priests, it is 
more likely that Amos has in mind both cities and both sets of leaders with 
their winter and summer palaces, along with the inlaid ivory decorations, 
samples of which have turned up in excavations at Samaria, as a matter of 
fact (Paul and Dever 1973:204-7). 

I.C.3. Mount Samaria (4:1-3) 

Here we have another attack on the nobility of Samaria and perhaps a 
particular condemnation of the women along with their husbands. The 
syntax and grammar are difficult, but their destiny or, more particularly, 
destination is clear. In the second of the so-called futurist passages (using 
the formula ymym b'yni) there is a clear allusion to exile and the direction 
in which the captives are to go, as well as presumably the direction from 
which the threat will come. With this passage we complete the elaboration 
of charges and judgments against Israel that began in 2:6-8 (we are speak¬ 
ing only of Part I, of course). With the destruction described in 3:9-15 and 
the exile announced in 4:3 the same elements are covered as in the punish¬ 
ments stipulated in chaps. 1-2 for other nations. Curiously, there is an 
alternation in such threats in the case of two pairs of peoples, as previously 
mentioned: with regard to Aram and the Philistines—the first pair—the 
punishment specifies, along with the basic and repeated destruction by fire, 
exile for Aram and death in defeat for the Philistines. Similarly with the 
third pair, Ammon and Moab, exile is the fate of Ammon, while death is 
the fate of Moab. In view of the continuation of these components with 
regard to Israel, we may suppose that the distinctions are somewhat artifi¬ 
cial and that the pairs of nations will actually experience similar fates, 
including both of these basic tragedies: defeat (including destruction and 
death) and exile for any unhappy survivors. 

I.D. Messages for All Israel (4:4-13) 

I.D.l. Condemnation of the Cult (4:4-5) 

Verses 4—5 constitute a transition to the set piece on the plagues in 
4:6-11. In vv 4-5 there is mention of Bethel again and another historic 
cultic center, Gilgal, the exact location of which is a continuing puzzle, but 
no doubt it was in the territory of the northern kingdom. The association is 
repeated in Amos, and later a third city, Beer-sheba, will be added. They 
were all religious centers with traditional connections with the patriarchs 
(Bethel and Beer-sheba) and with the Exodus and Settlement (Gilgal and 
Bethel). Apparently they were pilgrimage centers and attracted travelers 
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from the whole domain of Yahweh, embracing Judah and Israel. Because of 
their ancient associations, they continued to be regarded as national 
shrines, though simply out of convenience they would mainly serve the 
regional population, and in that sense could be regarded as local sanctua¬ 
ries. No doubt each shrine had its own priesthood; Bethel’s distinction was 
that it was a royal establishment, and it would be a reasonable inference 
that the presiding priest at that shrine would be regarded as the primate of 
the whole northern kingdom. There might well be rivals at places like Dan 
(also a royal chapel) or Samaria, where apparently the chief temple may 
have been dedicated to other gods besides Yahweh or jointly with him. 

As a kind of explanation or comment about the priesthood and services 
at Bethel and its destiny to be destroyed (but ironically by Josiah, some¬ 
thing that may have been far from Amos’ expectation), Amos here with 
savage sarcasm encourages the people to go to these ancient sacred shrines, 
not to worship, but to transgress; he uses the same root ps c (twice) as he had 
used in the denunciation of all nations including Israel in chaps. 1-2. The 
list of activities is perfectly in order and consistent with proper worship, but 
to Amos it is exactly the reverse. The root of the problem is precisely in the 
worship and service that Israel performs in accordance with the dictates 
and desires of the priesthood and the rest of the northern kingdom’s leader¬ 
ship. There are more than a few indications that the Israelites did not put 
all of their religious eggs in one basket: as a safety measure and perhaps for 
practical and economic reasons they worshiped other gods, at least one 
female and one male in addition to or as a substitute for Yahweh. The 
apostasy and idolatry can be documented for the ninth century from the 
stories of Elijah and Elisha and Ahab and Jezebel and Jehu. But for the 
eighth century we also have the somewhat cryptic but nevertheless decisive 
testimony of Hosea. Amos makes a different point more clearly and more 
emphatically. That will come in chap. 5, especially vv 21-24; but what is 
clear here is that the destruction of Bethel will be no tragedy in terms of 
religious life in the country, and that Bethel was the center of all that was 
fundamentally wrong with the country in its relationship with Yahweh. 
Considering just those few passing references to Bethel in the book, we can 
understand why there was no love lost between Amos and Amaziah, but 
instead observe the undying and unlimited hostility and totally opposed 
views on all important issues. It is also no wonder that the culminating 
confrontation between prophet and priest took place at that sanctuary. 

I.D.2. Plagues (4:6-11) 

This passage is a set piece like the opening oracle against the nations. 
Refrains and formulas are used regularly and repeatedly in this series. As 
with the oracles on the nations, so here the grouping of the data gives the 
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whole collection a particular force and achieves a particular objective. The 
underlying and unifying sense is that the plagues were sent by God to warn 
his people of an impending judgment and to encourage them to repent, to 
reverse their direction and be saved from the ultimate disaster implied in 
each of the plagues and the almost indescribable and inconceivable catas¬ 
trophe implied by all of them together. 

The plagues are presented here, however, from a point in time after all 
five plagues had already come and perhaps gone, though they have left 
lasting marks on the country. The point the prophet wishes to bring home 
to his people is that the whole exercise was a failure. The plagues were sent 
in order to achieve a constructive purpose beyond the obvious and dreadful 
damage they did. Looking back on the series of plagues that afflicted, over¬ 
ran, and deeply injured the country and its life, the prophet concludes 
repeatedly in the name of God: “yet you did not return to me.” While the 
material is vitally important for understanding and explaining the earlier 
phases of Amos’ calling and career as a prophet, especially his preaching of 
repentance, here its function as a set piece is to balance the great oracles of 
chaps. 1-2 and to offer yet another defense of Yahweh’s behavior and atti¬ 
tude toward his own people. We have already remarked that the flat state¬ 
ment that Yahweh would destroy and devastate his people and tear them 
away from their land, the same God who had created them as a nation and 
given them the land, was not only new and shocking but probably incom¬ 
prehensible to his audience. No one had ever said anything quite like it, and 
if it were to be taken seriously, then serious questions about this God would 
have to be asked and answered. 

We have seen that in 2:9-12 Amos provides one set of answers to one set 
of questions: By what right does God judge his people and how can you 
show that he is not being arbitrary or even capricious as well as peremptory 
and unfeeling? The answer is that Yahweh is the sovereign Lord who 
brought them from Egypt and gave them the land. He also told them how 
to live in this land and warned them about the consequences of not living 
up to the standards he had set for them. He did so by raising up prophets 
and nazirites to set an example and to bring them timely words about their 
condition. So the God of Israel has every right to judge, but he especially 
has the claims of a gracious and loving Lord. Furthermore, there is nothing 
arbitrary in the decisions, for he has been sending prophets over the centu¬ 
ries to warn and guide them. Because they have silenced the prophets, 
however, it is clear that such efforts to warn and encourage have been 
futile; hence judgment will fall. 

In the same way, the account of the plagues reinforces the argument 
about the God who sent prophets to warn and help the people meet the 
requirements of their God. The plagues were the counterparts of the 
prophets and were sent with the same intention to serve as a warning, even 
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as a threat of worse to come. We can be sure that the people were not left to 
make this interpretation of the plagues for themselves. Each would have 
been accompanied by prophetic commentary identifying the plague as an 
act of God, both punishment and plea, and exhorting the people to take it 
as an opportunity to return to Yahweh, rather than intensify their neglect 
and resentment. The objective was repentance on the part of the people. 
Yahweh was eager to spare his people and had no desire that they should 
perish. But just as they resisted his pleading through the prophets, so they 
resisted his pleading through the plagues. The account here is designed to 
explain why the judgment of chaps. 2-3 must be imposed. Israel has had 
every opportunity to repent and return to Yahweh, but it has refused. The 
refrain here, weld y -sabtem c aday, “yet you did not return to me,” is balanced 
and matched by the refrain in chaps. 1-2, ld y y asibennu, “I will not reverse it 
[the judgment].” The reason for the harsh judgment pronounced in the 
great oracle, especially with regard to Judah and Israel, is the persistent 
and repeated refusal—the equally hard rejection of the messages of both 
prophets and plagues—to repent and return. So while the plagues came first 
and this material is chronologically prior to the great speech of chaps. 1-2, 
the reversal of the order is quite appropriate. The judgment is presented 
first, in an imposing and impressive way as a part of the general condemna¬ 
tion of the eight nations. Then in follow-up pieces, the natural and serious 
questions arising from such a condemnation are addressed. Yahweh has 
every right to judge the people he created and established in their own land 
(his land). Far from taking any pleasure in it, he has been trying for a long 
time to reach them through prophets and plagues, and they have persis¬ 
tently refused to listen and to turn. So now there is only one thing left; the 
ominous warning and potential threat are voiced in one of the closing 
verses of the unit, “prepare to confront your God” (4:12). The next item on 
the divine agenda is neither prophecy nor plague: there will be no more 
calls to repent; there will be devastating judgment. 

The plagues themselves follow a fairly conventional routine, which re¬ 
flects a standard literary category ultimately derived from or parallel to so- 
called treaty curses. The best and most extensive biblical examples may be 
found in the curses of Deuteronomy 28-29 and Leviticus 26. Of course the 
ten plagues in the Exodus story doubtless reflect an old tradition; they 
reflect a long history of transmission as well, but also the actuality of 
experience. Plagues tend to multiply and pile up on each other, so there is 
no reason to suppose they were spread over many years or that they are 
grouped artificially. 

In the list we have, famine is first, having pride of place. It is followed by 
drought, but it seems likely the first may have been the result of the second. 
Famine is hardly a plague in the usual sense, rather an effect or result. The 
third plague combines both blight and mildew, as well as a pest, the all too 
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familiar plague of locusts. These, separately and together, would intensify 
the famine and interfere seriously with efforts to overcome its effects. In the 
fourth group we have disease and defeat, the twin products of all too many 
wars. These elements also go together, for defeat in battle exposes an army 
to all kinds of other difficulties and problems. At the same time pestilence 
in various forms is a constant companion of the army camp and battlefield 
and has often defeated armies before they fought or weakened them so 
severely as to make them easy prey for their enemies. Such troubles only 
make things on the home front worse, and the effect of drought and blight 
and famine hardly helps the military on the battlefront. 

The final item on the list is remarkable, because we do not know exactly 
what is meant by the comparison with Sodom and Gomorrah. That figure 
was popular with the prophets beginning in the eighth century and symbol¬ 
ized total devastation of great cities. We may point out that the operative 
word for Sodom and Gomorrah in this passage is destruction by fire. It is 
true, of course, that fires often follow severe earth tremors, and such an 
association may be implied in the accounts of the obliteration of the cities 
on the plain; the principal agent of destruction was “fire from heaven.” 
Any natural side effect of this action must have been the ignition of the 
bitumen pits and pools mentioned in Genesis 14, but the essential point is 
that the cities were completely burned. Amos is talking about the same sort 
of fire in chaps. 1-2 as the established mode of destruction determined by 
Yahweh. Apparently a combination of seismic disturbance and fire storm of 
undetermined or heavenly origin did horrendous and almost total damage 
to one or more of the cities of Israel, and as Amos puts it, “And you were 
like a brand [a stick] plucked from what was burned [burning]” (4:11). The 
fire is to be regarded as literal in this situation. The last plague probably 
was regarded as the worst and the one from which they made the narrowest 
escape. But even that proved futile, and the experiment with repentance 
through plagues was abandoned. 

I.D.3. Threat to Israel (4:12) 

The next stage would be the final judgment, and the warning is solemnly 
given in 4:12. This is not a call to repent—though that is presumably 
always a possibility even to the last moment—but a summons to the great 
assize. (Note the inclusion: yhwh [1:2] and *lhyk [4:12].) 

I.D.4. Cosmic Hymn (4:13) 

The whole unit of chaps. 1-4 closes with a hymnic fragment or apostro¬ 
phe in 4:13. There are three such hymns distributed in the text, and this one 
serves to close the first major section (called The Book of Doom [Part I] in 
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our analysis). While it is not directly connected either with what precedes 
or with what follows, it enhances the effect of the whole book along with 
the other similar units as a reminder to all of the identity of Yahweh the 
God of Israel. In a world filled with deities and surrounded by nations with 
their own patron gods, Yahweh was not one among many or even primus 
inter pares. He was unique, a nonpareil. Because of his association with 
Judah and Israel, a deity involved and enmeshed in the affairs of a pair of 
tiny kingdoms, people might become confused and suppose he was just a 
minor god of minor peoples who could be listed with the others and ig¬ 
nored with impunity. The eighth-century prophets did not see things this 
way, and from first to last the theme was held consistently, even stub¬ 
bornly: the size of Israel had nothing to do with the size of its god. He was 
the maker and ruler of the universe who alone was worthy of the title, who 
brooked no rivals, had no consort or progeny, was dependent on no one 
and nothing, and exercised a full monopoly of power and authority. 

Part II. The Book of Woes (5:1-6:14) 

The second main part of the book of Amos extends through chaps. 5 and 
6. We call it The Book of Woes (and Lamentations) because the dominant 
theme is grief and the dominant type or genre of literature is the woe 
oracle. This is a very persistent category in the prophetic books extending 
from Amos and his contemporaries of the eighth century b.c.e. all the way 
into the New Testament. There is comparatively little variation. The open¬ 
ing word, “Woe!” (hoy) gives the genre its title, though the word itself is 
often omitted or understood. There follows an address to a group of people 
(which is identified by a participle or a noun of similar type) denouncing 
them for actions and attitudes contrary to the covenant or will of God, and 
then threatening them with appropriate punishment. The main group of 
Woes is to be found in chap. 6:1-6, but other Woes are scattered through 
the two chapters (cf. 5:7, 5:18-20, 6:13), so the label is appropriate. We may 
also designate the section as Amos’ call to repentance, because it is only in 
chap. 5 that such preaching is found. We observed that in the first unit the 
last substantial section is devoted to an account of the plagues with the 
somber refrain that in spite of every effort on the part of Yahweh, or in spite 
of prophets and plagues that were intended to serve the same purpose, there 
was in fact no repentance. So logically the material containing the call to 
repentance (chaps. 5-6) must come chronologically before the determina¬ 
tion that no repentance has occurred (chap. 4), which in turn leads to the 
resolution that judgment must proceed and that this time there will be no 
reversal (chaps. 1-2). So in Amos 5-6 we have his earlier preaching, while 
in chaps. 1-4 we have his subsequent proclamation. We connect the first 
two visions with the earlier preaching of repentance. We could also connect 
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them with the plagues, so that the woes and exhortations in chaps. 5-6 are 
delivered during the plagues and serve to interpret the plagues in a charac¬ 
teristically prophetic way. The review in 4:6-11 can then be explained as a 
final analysis given after the plagues were over and the conclusion had been 
reached that Israel has not repented and will not. 

If, therefore, we conclude that chaps. 5-6 represent Amos’ earliest 
preaching, as a result of the first and second visions and matching plagues, 
then we can place chaps. 5-6 before the main oracles (1-4) in time, but 
justify the present literary arrangement by saying that chaps. 5-6 document 
the earlier phase and thus help to refute any complaint that Yahweh has 
not been fair or given the people a chance. Here is the evidence that Amos 
came preaching repentance first, stuck at it through all the plagues, and 
only changed his course under the pressure of the second pair of visions. 
We could allow some time for that and give Amos a precedent career of 
several years while the plagues ran their course. So Amos’ preaching came 
at a time of stress and strain, anxiety and trouble reflected by the plagues 
(cf. 2 Kgs 14:25-27). 

II.A. Exhortations for Israel and Judah, Separately and 

Together (5:1-27) 

II.A.l. Exhortation to the House of Israel (5:1-6) 

II.A. 1.a. The Fallen Virgin (5:1-2) 

The general heading and the first entry (vv 1-2) constitute a qinah, a 
well-known prophetic and liturgical type. If this was in fact the first oracle 
offered by the prophet, it set a suitably solemn and serious tone for the 
whole of his prophetic career. In our opinion it is addressed to and about all 
of Israel (btwlty&l is a variant for bytytfl) and sets the tone for what is to 
follow. Lamentations are the appropriate accompaniment of woes. In this 
oracle the outcome is portrayed as having already occurred, and the suppo¬ 
sition is that there is no change in the situation and will be none. 

II.A.l.b. Decimation (5:3) 

Verse 3 summarizes a military campaign in which a catastrophic defeat is 
suffered, what we might call reverse decimation in which the army does not 
suffer 10 percent casualties (a high figure) but has 10 percent survivors. No 
nation can survive such an experience. Amos makes it even worse, if our 
analysis is correct. The first campaign or series of engagements results in 90 
percent casualties, and then the same thing happens to the 10 percent who 
survived. When it is over only ten out of a thousand are left—that is, 1 
percent—representing a 99 percent destruction. It is difficult even to con¬ 
ceive, so this must be reckoned as annihilation (but cf. Isa 6:12-13, where 
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the same sort of calculation is made: a double decimation is described, 
resulting in almost total destruction). Curiously, Amos may not have been 
satisfied even with that, for in 6:9-10 he may have in mind the same ten 
remaining people—and of them there will be no survivors at all. 

II.A.l.c. The Sanctuaries (5:4-6) 

This is the first of only three or four passages in the whole book in which 
the prophet urges “the house of Israel,” or the equivalent, to seek Yahweh 
and live. In the context of visions and/or plagues the message is clear 
enough. If you go on as before you will perish. The only way out, the only 
recourse, is to seek Yahweh, in short, to repent. We take this to be the basic 
original message. 

The plain statement is accompanied by warnings about how and where 
to seek Yahweh. The emphasis in 5:5 is on where, but the advice is all 
negative. The first clause involves the same verb drs, and we must suppose 
that the suffix carries over as well, so the meaning is: “Don’t seek me at 
Bethel.” 

The other two clauses involve more ordinary verbs of motion and can be 
understood directly with the place-names: 

we*al tidreSu bethel But don’t seek [me] at Bethel, 

wtfhaggilgdl Id* tabo*u and to Gilgal do not come, 

ube*er $eba ( Id* ta'aboru and to Beer-sheba do not cross over 

Note the chiastic structure in which the first colon is balanced against 
the other two. The verb comes first in the first line and last in the others. 
The place-names are bunched in the middle, at the end of the first line and 
at the beginning of the second and third lines. The point is transparent and 
disturbing. Repentance, seeking Yahweh, consists first of all in staying away 
from the cult centers. In view of the earlier statement, 4:4—5, it is hardly 
surprising. Just going to these places in Amos’ judgment is to commit an 
irreparable breach of covenant (pi % so clearly the first step toward rectify¬ 
ing the relationship with God is to avoid the great shrines. This admonition 
can only be regarded as a direct condemnation of the hierarchy at the 
shrines. Bethel and Gilgal have been mentioned, and Beer-sheba is added 
here; but clearly it is regarded as sharing the same characteristics. Amos is 
nothing if not ecumenical in his judgments: there is really no difference 
between north and south in this respect, and the warning is surely ad¬ 
dressed to the whole house of Israel, the people of both kingdoms. 

We are not told yet what constitutes a positive step in the right direction, 
but that will come. What we have so far is a wholesale rejection of the 
official cult, of the principles and practices of the hierarchy; and apparently 
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those shrines and their priesthoods are regarded as beyond reform or resto¬ 
ration. 

There is no reason to imagine that Amos saw the solution in Deutero- 
nomic terms, that is to say, that Jerusalem was the only proper place to 
worship. In view of the caustic remarks of Isaiah especially along the same 
lines about the cult of Jerusalem, one suspects that Amos would share that 
opinion and find Jerusalem equally objectionable; but it is of interest that 
Amos never mentions the cult of Jerusalem. Nevertheless, the views of the 
prophets on the subject of the corrupted worship of the shrines in the 
hinterland probably gave encouragement to those who wished to centralize 
the cult and provide central authority with better means to control its 
practice. In view of the evidence one wonders whether Amos or Isaiah 
would have regarded such a move sympathetically. They might have agreed 
about removing the shrines in the outlying areas but could hardly have 
regarded Jerusalem and its Temple as above reproach. Clearly, too, the 
solution does not lie in cosmetic changes at those places. It is doubtful 
whether it is a matter of the ritual, except that much is made of it, while the 
underlying issues are neglected or obscured. But the fate of the sanctuaries 
is sealed along with that of the leadership. It is possible for Israel to be 
saved at this point, but the sanctuaries seem to be beyond redemption. The 
prophet announces that Gilgal will go into exile and that Bethel will be¬ 
come a place of trouble or misery. In both clauses there are plays on words, 
the comment on Gilgal employing alliteration while the association of 
Bethel with Beth-awen is a crux also in Hosea, where the latter name 
occurs several times. The structure of v 5 is complex or chiastic, but the 
general meaning is hardly in doubt. The house of Israel is commanded to 
stay away from all of the major shrines (except perhaps Jerusalem) as the 
first step in the process of repentance, redemption, and restoration. The fate 
of the shrines is described symbolically, and we recognize the familiar 
components: exile for one place, destruction for the other. Integrating the 
elements means destruction and exile for all. 

The specific fate of Bethel is spelled out more clearly in v 6. Here the 
destruction of the city and sanctuary is described in connection with the 
house of Joseph. Bethel belonged to Ephraim, so the association is appro¬ 
priate. Verse 6 may be addressed directly to the “house of Joseph,” as w 
4-5 are addressed to the “house of Israel.” In our view the latter is the 
larger entity, while the “house of Joseph” is linked to the north. The dis¬ 
tinction here seems appropriate, for it is altogether probable that all of 
Israel would be involved with the three shrines, with people from both 
kingdoms frequenting all of them. At the same time there would be an 
obvious and special connection between Bethel and the house of Joseph; 
Bethel would be the sacral tribal shrine as well as the national center. 

In vv 4—5 we have first-person address by Yahweh to the house of Israel: 
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“Seek me and live.” In v 6 the prophet is speaking: “Seek Yahweh and 
live.” So the verse is in the third person, about Yahweh rather than spoken 
by him. The expression pen-yislah ka’es is difficult, and the connections 
with byt ywsp and byt^l are difficult to determine. We suggest the following 
analysis as a possibility: 

Seek Yahweh and live, 

lest he rush [upon you] like a flame, 

O house of Joseph, 

and it consume [you] with none to quench [it], 

O house of God [Bethel]! 

The double vocative secures parallelism. Whether /- with “Bethel” is voca¬ 
tive or a preposition is debatable. Normally the verb slh is used with the 
prepositions *el and c al, but it is possible to extend that usage to /- as well. 
So the meaning could be: lest he rush at Bethel like a fire that devours, and 
which no one can put out—O house of Joseph. This statement expresses the 
parlous state of things in the period of prophecy and plagues. It is the last 
opportunity to repent and be saved. Otherwise everything will go up in 
flames, down in ashes, and away in exile. We are not told the fate of Beer- 
sheba, but it can hardly have been different in the mind of the prophet. So 
the admonition to stay away and the threat to destroy and depopulate 
apply to all of them and perhaps even more suitably to the land in which 
they are located, a sure indication that Judah is involved as well as Joseph 
—which together make up the house of Israel. In v 6, however, the focus is 
clearly on the northern kingdom, while Bethel and its temple have been 
singled out for destruction by Yahweh in the figure of a consuming fire 
symbolic of the rush of Yahweh’s spirit and of the divine Fire that destroys 
with none to quench it. 

II.A.2. First Woe (5:7-13), Including the Second Hymn (5:8-9) 

II.A.2.a. First Woe (5:7, 10-12) 

Here we have the first of the many Woes in these chapters. This one is 
directed against those who turn justice (and righteousness) into wormwood, 
and who bring down some person or group to the earth (cf. Isa 28:2 for the 
same expression). Just who is brought down is not clear, but presumably it 
is the recipients of this twisted and reversed version of justice. Just who the 
perpetrators are is not entirely clear either, but the charge applies to a wide 
spectrum of people, generally those in a position to administer justice. This 
group would not be limited to civil administrators, but would also apply to 
temple personnel, as well as to the merchant class. There may well be an 
association here with those addressed in vv 4—6, because later we will be 
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told that the way to rectify the terrible situation in the temples, with all of 
the false feasts and sacrifices, is to do justice and righteousness. The Woe 
(not expressed) is that these people have been identified as the root and 
center of evil; they are responsible, and the Woe is more than a warning or 
even threat: it is an assurance, a promise, even an oath. They are targeted, 
their days are numbered, and their execution is nigh. 

We believe that vv 10-12 further elaborate the behavior of these pervert- 
ers of justice. They are the main group of woe people in chap. 5, coming up 
again for attention in vv 21-24 (probably) and certainly in 6:12, where 
almost identical terminology is used of them. There is, therefore, an intru¬ 
sion here in the form of vv 8-9, which contribute another hymn like those 
of 4:13 and 9:5-6. The latter two naturally close major sections, and it 
would suit our analysis better if 5:8-9 did the same at the end of chap. 6, 
where it more properly belongs. We will come back to it. Verses 10-12 do 
not have a clear subject, though it is m. pi. address. Who are these people 
who do such terrible things and are so broadly condemned, both directly 
(second person, vv 11-12) and indirectly (v 10, third person)? They seem to 
belong to the woe complex, and the nearest antecedent is hhpkym (5:7). 
Another possibility are the fpym (the “tramplers”) in 2:7 and 8:4, but there 
is no need to say that one group excludes the other. Certainly those who 
crush the poor and needy are perverters of justice, and those who pervert 
justice either condone the oppression of others or practice it themselves. If 
they are not identical groups, they nevertheless have a great deal in com¬ 
mon. 

Turning then to 5:10-12, what do we find? Verses 10 and 12b form an 
envelope in the third person about these miscreants who are guilty of two 
basic crimes: 

1. They hate the one who reproves in the gate—that is, the prophet or 
any protester against their behavior—but because Amos is on record de¬ 
nouncing their practices publicly this reference seems to be a personal one, 
though not necessarily an exclusive one. The parallel expressions emphasize 
the same point: they abhor or condemn or spurn the speaker of truth. There 
is an elegant chiasm within the line, also one with v 12. This is essentially 
an example of the practice of silencing the prophets and preventing them 
from delivering the message, a major problem for Amos and a factor in the 
ultimate decision. As long as the channels of communication are open 
between God and people, in particular the one maintained through the 
prophets, it is possible to entertain hope of a double reversal: the people 
may repent, and then Yahweh will also repent. Because we already know 
the negative outcome of that effort from the material in chaps. 1-4, espe¬ 
cially the unending repetition of the negative ld\ five times with sabtem, 
“you did [not] return [= repent]” (4:6, 8, 9, 10, 11), and eight times with 
J aSibennu , “I will [not] reverse it [= turn it around or back]” (1:3, 6, 9, 11, 
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13; 2:1, 4, 6, but especially 2:4 and 6) with the clear cadence “You didn’t 
turn [toward me]; so I certainly will not reverse my judgment of doom” 
(4:11-12), we sense an ominous and negative tone here as well. These peo¬ 
ple in v 10 are not prime prospects for repentance. Not only will they not 
listen to the word from God, they will not even allow it to be spoken. They 
are hostile not only to the message but also to the messenger, and the latter 
they can intimidate and suppress. 

2. Their second crime is that they oppress the righteous, take bribes, and 
shove the poor around either in or outside the gateway. They are the same 
as those in v 10, and the activity is concentrated in the gateway, where all 
kinds of community matters, both commercial and legal, were transacted. 
As already noted, these people, the perverters of justice, have a lot in 
common with the fpym of 2:6-7 (cf. 8:4—6), and with the priests at the 
shrines who have turned them into dens of iniquity, partly at least by 
silencing the prophets who came there to speak. Gradually the picture is 
being clarified both in detail and in depth; we see who the offenders are who 
are most in need of repentance, and that this reversal will entail the shift 
from blatantly criminal practice against the innocent and helpless to behav¬ 
ior in accord with divine principles and requirements of justice and righ¬ 
teousness. 

The two components fit together in the following manner: 

5:10* fani’u baSSa K ar mokiah 

% 


widdber tdmim yita ( ebu 


12b sorgre saddiq 


IdqShe koper 


wPebyonim baSSa ( ar 


5:10 They hate the reprover in the gate, 

and the one who speaks truth they abhor. 

12b Those who harass the upright, 

those who hold them for ransom, 
and the poor from the gate they thrust. 

* Key words in the following verses contain arbitrary markers to indicate various parts of 
speech (••••• = verbs;-- prepositional phrases;-— nouns; :::::: — participles) 
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The second unit takes us back to the statement in 2:6, where the two 
words sdyq// y bywn are also associated, that is to say, the righteous poor. 
The activity reflected in 5:12b is similar to 2:6 (and 8:6) in which through 
illegitimate judicial proceedings the righteous, though poor, are deprived of 
property, rights, even liberty. In this case, unscrupulous judges (another 
subgroup among the perverters of justice and the oppressors of the poor) 
take bribes from the rich to decide cases against the poor, who are in the 
right but are thrust away literally and figuratively from the court and bar of 
justice. 

Turning to 5:11—12a, we have another complex envelope construction 
with external and internal rings. Following our analysis of the parallel 
construction in a similar passage (w 4-6) we suggest here that the third- 
person material just discussed is the prophet’s statement about these people 
to another audience, perhaps the leadership, while the core of the material 
is a second-person address to the accused. It may be divided again into an 
outer ring and an inner circle: 1 la A, . . . 12a, and 1 laB-b. The outer ring 
concentrates attention on the transgressions and sins (pfykm and hfykm) 
while also giving a practical example of what these transgressors are doing, 
namely, despoiling the poor. The inner circle deals with consequences, and 
using the language of treaty curses (also found in the formulas of Deutero¬ 
nomy and Leviticus) emphasizes that they will not enjoy the fruits of their 
criminal behavior. An essential feature of jurisprudence, ancient and mod¬ 
em, is that criminals should not profit from their crimes. From their ill- 
gotten gains they have built houses of hewn stone, but they will not live to 
dwell in them, or more precisely they will not be around to dwell in them, 
thus exactly reversing the experience of their ancestors who came into the 
land as victors and occupied and lived in houses that others had built. Now 
others will occupy the houses they have built. As with houses, so also with 
the luxuriant vineyards that they have planted. They will never drink wine 
from those grapes, but again reversing the experience of the first Israelites, 
who drank the fruit of vines they had not planted, others will gain the fruit 
of this generation’s labors. There will be a complete reversal, and for a good 
cause. 


5:11a laken ya c art bdSaskem c al-dal 

tima?at-bar tiqhu mimmennu 
batte gdzit bZnitem 
y\>2ld } -te$2bu bam 


SYLLABLES 

2+1+3+1 + 1= 81 


17 


3 + 1 + 2 + 3 
2 + 2 + 3 
2 + 3 + 1 


= 9 
= 7 
= 6 


13 
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lib karme-hemed netaHem 

2 + 1 + 3 

= 6 

w$ld } tiStu } et-yenam 

2 + 2 + 1 + 2 

= 7 

12a ki ydda Hi rabbim pi§ c ekem 

1 + 3 + 2 + 3 

= 9 

wa c dsumim hattoHekem 
• • • • 

4 + 4 

= 8 



The whole unit can or should be read sequentially, as the connecting 
particles show. The structure is concentric and symmetrical, as the syllable 
counts show. They also show that the first and fourth units belong together, 
as even more clearly the second and third subsections do. 


5:11a Therefore, because you trample upon the needy, 
and extract levies of grain from them, 

the houses of hewn stone that you built— 
you shall not dwell in them; 

lib the prized vineyards which you planted— 

you shall not drink their wine. 

12a I am aware that your rebellions are many 
and your sinful acts are numerous. 


Probably the seizure of the grain is done with court approval and is not a 
matter of ordinary robbery. Presumably such goods would be seized under 
court order for payment of debts or on some other trumped-up charge. It is 
the combination of illegal activity and the power or prestige of authority 
reinforcing that activity that produces the effects described in this denunci¬ 
ation and makes the situation so hopeless for those on the receiving end of 
such abuse. When the judiciary and the clergy, the heads of each of those 
branches of authority, provide no recourse for the poor and downtrodden, 
then their only appeal is to heaven—and the prophet has no doubt that the 
response will be devastating for all of those who participated in or profited 
from such criminal activity. 


II.A.2.b. Second Hymn (5:8-9) 

In v 8 we have the middle one of three hymns about the incomparable 
power and majesty of the one true God. While the material seems far 
removed from the central issues of the oracles and more like what we find 
in the Psalter or Proverbs or even in Job, nevertheless these entries have an 
important and distinctive place in the book apart from providing bound¬ 
aries for the major sections (this one is near the beginning of the middle 
one). This example has points in common with both the first and the third 
hymns and serves as a transition from one to the other. It is essential to the 
book’s premises and conclusions that the God of Israel, the one so deeply 
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involved in the history and affairs of his people, also be identified as the 
supreme ruler of the universe and the director of the destiny of all nations, 
including especially those listed in chaps. 1-2 and others mentioned in the 
book. Without the absolute statement about the unrestricted power and 
authority of this deity in contrast to all other powers and gods, the prophet 
is talking in the same way as the prophets of the other nations and the false 
prophets of his own. For all of them the message is false because they have 
no contact with the one real, regnant God. For the true prophet two things 
must also be true: that the message he has heard is an authentic one, that is, 
from a living God; that this God be the actual God, that is, unique and 
alone in that status. Anything less is nothing at all. So these hymns simply 
spell out the necessary truth behind and underlying everything else in the 
book. 


II.A.2.C. The Wise Man (5:13) 

Verse 13 serves as a fitting conclusion to the first half of the chapter and a 
pause in the rush to judgment. Whatever the ultimate origin of this state¬ 
ment, and whoever may be responsible for its placement at this point, it 
serves an important function and is entirely appropriate where it is. 
Whether it was originally composed in this context or has been drawn from 
another source for use here, it stands as a useful and sardonic comment on 
the prophet’s predicament. Any wise man would remain silent in the 
circumstances described in vv 7 and 10-12. Clearly when faced by threats 
from people who do not hesitate to use the power they have (and there is a 
lot of it) to crush and strip innocent people not only of possessions (maybe 
it is the robbing that makes them poor) but of liberty and perhaps of life, 
and by threats that are anything but veiled, hesitant, or obscure, the practi¬ 
cal wise man keeps silent. Why add one more victim to the heap, when 
speaking out would only provoke these violent men to further violence? 
The prophet could well say such a thing because clearly it was true. But it 
could only be said with deep irony, because a wise man’s option was not 
available to a prophet. Hosea speaks of the prophet as a demented man 
rather than as a wise one (see Hos 9:7-9), and this is the other side of the 
coin. The prophet is not prudent and cannot be. He cannot be concerned 
about his safety, his future, or his well-being, only about delivering the 
words of Yahweh. To be silent in the face of threats and other intimidating 
circumstances would be to fail in his duty, to be derelict. In other words, 
the wisdom of the world would be folly toward God, while obedience to 
God in this situation would be to run counter to the best wisdom and 
counsel the world could offer. The passage serves as a comment on various 
statements made in the book. 
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II.A.3. Exhortation and Lamentation (5:14-17) 

II.A.3.a. Repentance (5:14-15) 

We now come to the central unit of the whole book of Amos, which is 
also just past the middle of chap. 5: the center of the chapter comes after 
v 13, while the center of the book is vv 14-15, almost to the word. Taken 
together the two verses are a capsule of the book’s essential message, but 
they also have a specific function in the immediate context. The opening 
verb dirsu picks up the theme of 5:4-5, while the closing reference to the 
“remnant of Joseph” evokes v 6 with its reference to the “house of Joseph.” 
There will be one more echo in 6:6 of “Joseph’s crash.” The sequence is 
similar to that of 5:4-6, where a general statement addressed to all of Israel 
is followed by one addressed to the remnant of Joseph (the north only). 

Along with 5:4—5 and 5:24, this passage constitutes the essential content 
of the repentance theme in Amos. Now the positive side of the program or 
strategy of survival and success is emphasized. In 5:4—5 the stress was on 
something negative—avoiding the great sanctuaries—while here the em¬ 
phasis will be on the choice between good and evil, a fairly basic issue, and 
on establishing justice in the gate, a reversal of the theme of the first major 
woe (5:7, 10-12). There will be one more opportunity, in 5:21-24, for both 
sides to be brought together, the rejection of public piety as expressed in the 
liturgies and rituals of the great shrines, and the turning to Yahweh by the 
establishment of “justice in the gate.” As a whole, then, vv 14-15 constitute 
the basic speech on repentance that is a prescription for the salvation of 
Israel in its present perilous condition. The two verses are so tightly and 
carefully bound together that it is difficult not to regard them as a single 
self-contained unit. Not only is there a considerable amount of repetition, 
but there is an impressive chiasm that crosses the verses. They are also 
complementary. The remaining question, however, is whether there is a 
shift in subject between v 14 and v 15, and exactly what the “remnant of 
Joseph” (Pryt ywsp) signifies. It seems to be addressed in the vocative case, 
just as the byt ywsp is in the parallel passage in 5:6. But what of the “rem¬ 
nant”? Normally “remnant” points to what is left after the major disaster 
or catastrophe, and using it with the Philistines (1:8) and the Edomites 
(9:12) implies that those countries have already been devastated and that a 
mopping-up operation is involved. In other words, is the s’ryt ywsp the same 
as the byt ywsp or has a change occurred; and is the prophet thinking about 
the future after the debacle and in terms of 9:9-10? Put another way, does 
5:15 stand at the end of the sequence while 5:14 is at the beginning? In that 
case, 5:14 would be the message to Israel now while it is still possible to 
salvage something, while 5:15 would be the message after the disaster in an 
effort to salvage the remnant. The fact that the message is the same, essen- 
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tially unchanged, would not be lost on the attentive hearer or reader. It is 
always right to seek Good (the Good One), and always right to hate Evil 
(the Evil One); it is always obligatory to establish justice in the gate, and 
there is no secret about right relations with God, but he must be sought. It 
could be that the reference here to the “remnant of Joseph” is like the one 
to “Joseph’s crash,” not to the future catastrophe but rather to the present 
crisis; but then the choice of words does not seem to be appropriate. The 
“remnant” and the “crash” certainly imply some permanent disabling am¬ 
putation of territory, such as Tiglath-pileser III inflicted some thirty or 
forty years later in his first campaign against Galilee and Transjordan. And 
the “remnant of Joseph” seems clearly to be the subject in 5:15. Logically it 
could be the subject of the whole complex, but we think it more likely that 
5:14 refers to the “house of Israel,” as is the case in 5:4, and therefore that 
both subjects are intended here as in 5:4—6. 

5:14a dirSfi-fob we y kl-ra c 

Uma c an tihyu 

14b wiht-ken yhwh 3 6l6he-$6ba^5t HttZkem 
ka’aSer y dmartem 

15a gin’ft-ra c w^ehSbfi fdb 

wdhasstgu baSSa c ar miSpat 

15b y ulay yehZnan yhwh ’£loh£-$£birftt 
Spirit ydsep 

5:14 Seek Good [the Good One] and not Evil [the Evil One], 
so that you may live! 

And let it happen so— 

let Yahweh, the God of hosts, be with you as you have 
claimed! 

5:15 Hate Evil [the Evil One] and love Good [the Good One], 

and establish justice in the gate. 

Perhaps Yahweh the God of hosts will treat [you] kindly, 

O remnant of Joseph. 

The mood is the same in both parts. Repentance is the only way, and 
there is still hope for Israel. In 5:14 the hope is expressed that all will yet be 
well and that Israel will survive and have life. Then the current empty boast 
about God being with them may become true. This is the basic original 
message to Israel, already stated in 5:4-6, and the one that was so totally 
rejected, as the five refrains in 4:6-11 have made clear. 

What of 5:15? Here, except for the “remnant of Joseph,” the theme is the 
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same. If you repent, in other words, hate Evil and love Good and express or 
implement the basic change in attitude by doing something fundamental 
and necessary, establishing justice in the gate, not continuing the sort of 
pretense and contradiction that prevails there now, then there is a chance 
that Yahweh will be gracious. Such a response would be essentially equiva¬ 
lent to divine repentance. The verbs hnn and nhm are not far apart in 
meaning or sound, and we find them linked in the prophetic version of the 
credo derived from Exod 34:6-7, but with the addition of nhm (see Joel 
2:13-14, and Jonah 3:9 and 4:2). All of this would fit well with the circum¬ 
stances under which Amos commenced his ministry, and the first messages 
must have been along these lines. The least clear detail is the “remnant of 
Joseph.” Is the hope of the future still contingent on repentance and the 
administration of justice? Does the apparent pattern or schema here con¬ 
form to the expectation in 9:9-15, or does this verse remain anomalous 
under all conditions? Can we come in at one end and go out the other? As 
no subject is given for 5:14, does the “remnant of Joseph” extend over both 
verses, complicating the problem even further? In view of the context and 
the way in which matters are handled in 5:4-6 or again in 5:21-24, the 
supposition would be that the reference is contemporary, that as elsewhere 
throughout these chapters all of Israel is addressed, but there is a specific 
reference to Joseph (i.e., the northern kingdom) to show that the northern 
entity is the particular or immediate focus of attention. Perhaps the use of 
the term Fryt has a futurist reference; it is proleptic, but the primary em¬ 
phasis of the passage would seem to be contemporary or immediate. Even 
in the other passages in which it occurs, the term fryt (Philistines and 
Edom) may be somewhat ambivalent. Perhaps we can leave the matter 
partly open. 


II.A.3.b. Lamentation (5:16-17) 

The Lamentation goes with the Woe as a basic prophetic category. 
Clearly it belongs to the period of consequences, just as the Woe falls earlier 
in the sequence, belonging to the warnings and threats. The prophet 
presents the various stages of the message and its effects. Lamentation is the 
ultimate consequence; when the warnings, the woes, and the call to repen¬ 
tance are disregarded along with the plagues, then comes judgment, disas¬ 
trous and complete, and along with that the unbroken lamentation of the 
survivors. There are other references to mourning in the book; we have 
already had one in this chapter, the dirge over the Virgin Israel. Another, 
comparable piece is to be found in 8:9-10, which is even more extensive and 
gloomier, if that is possible. The current passage has some interesting fea¬ 
tures, discussed elsewhere, but we can examine it here: 
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5:16a taken koh- y amar yhwh 
y 2ldhe siba y ot y addnay 
b$kol-r$hdbdt misped 
ub2kol-hus6t yd y miru hd-ho 
16b wiqari y u y ikkar y el- y ebel 
u misped y el-yod<fe nehi 
17a ub&kol-k$rdmtm misped 
17b kt- y e c 2bdr beqirbika 
y amar yhwh 

Apart from the introduction and conclusion, there seem to be six lines 
forming three bicola. The arrangement is complicated and there are un¬ 
usual features, but the basic scheme seems to be reasonably clear. In the 
first bicolon, bkl-rhbwt balances bkl-hwswt, while the mourning is expressed 
in the words hw-hw. The latter serve also for the second unit. 

In the second unit there is also only one verb, wqr*w. We note the parallel 
construction for y l- y bl and mspd-% very unusual but perhaps deliberate, 
with the preposition after the noun it modifies, in effect a postposition. It is 
also to be noted that ywd*y nhy is not equivalent or even parallel to y kr; 
rather, ywd*y nhy is the subject of the verb qr^w, and y kr is the object. The 
whole unit, 5:16-17, would read as follows: 

5:16a Therefore, thus has said Yahweh the God of hosts, my Lord: 
“In all the squares let there be lamentation, 
and in all the streets 
Let them say, ‘Alas! Alas!*— 

and let them summon the field hands 
to mourning and to lamentation— 
those trained in wailing. 

And in all the vineyards let there be lamentation, 
when I pass through, in the midst of you.** 

Yahweh has spoken. 

Those professional mourners are the ones who say “Alas! Alas!** and in that 
way they summon the plowmen to the memorial services. 

The final statement is ominous— c br is used in an opposite sense to its 
meaning in connection with the third and fourth visions, where we read Id 3 - 
y 6slp c 6d c dbdr 16 (7:8, 8:2). It is curious to have the same verb used affirma¬ 
tively and negatively with the same basic meaning. He will pass through in 
judgment, and he will not excuse the culprit. 


16b 

17a 

17b 
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II.A.4. Warning and Woe (5:18-27) 

This substantial unit begins with formal introduction of the Woe by use 
of the key word itself. In v 18 we have hoy followed by the participle with 
the definite article, which is the standard form (repeated in full only at the 
beginning of the major sevenfold Woe, 6:1-7). The Woe here is contained in 
vv 18-20, but because we have no explicit subject of the following material 
(5:21-24) we may assume that the same subject is carried forward. In 
addition, because of the reference to mspt wsdqh (“justice and equity”) in 
5:24 we must look back to the first Woe in this section (5:7, 10-12) to 
identify the subject more fully. As we have observed previously, the people 
indicted in the Woes constitute a large group, and the various specified 
elements in that group overlap and intermingle, so that a reference to one 
of the units also includes others. Thus we find different people sharing 
similar features, or the same groups having diverse characteristics or activi¬ 
ties. In this case we can assume that the primary target of vv 21-24 is the 
people mentioned in 5:7 because they above all should establish the justice 
that they have changed into poison, but there is no reason not to include 
the self-deluded seekers of the Day of Yahweh. 

II.A.4.a. The Day of Yahweh (5:18-20) 

Verses 18-20 are a self-enclosed unit: vv 18 and 20 constitute the enve¬ 
lope and v 19 is an elaborate simile involving a sequence of circumstances 
designed to provide an analogy to the Day of Yahweh in terms of expecta¬ 
tions (or rather delusions). As Amos puts it, the difference between what 
they expect and what will happen is like the difference between light and 
dark, night and day. The truth is that the Day of the Lord will be the Night 
of the Lord. The emphasis on the contrast between light and dark is hardly 
accidental; the whole framework of creation, beginning with light and day, 
is involved. What will happen on the Day of the Lord is a return to chaos, 
such as Jeremiah envisions in chap. 4:23-26 (cf. also Amos 8:9, where the 
darkening of the day is associated with ultimate mourning). 

The simile or parable Amos uses presents a series of disasters to be 
compared with the Day of Yahweh for these people. There is nothing posi¬ 
tive in it at all. It starts with flight and ends with being bitten by “the 
snake.” One is reminded of the penalty imposed on those who attempt to 
flee from Yahweh’s punitive judgment in chap. 9 as part of the closing 
vision (9:1-4), as they are threatened by the sword that will slay them and/ 
or the serpent that will bite them. 
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5:19 un$$dko hannahai! and have the snake bite him 

9:3 J asawweh } et-hanndhds I will command the Serpent at once, 

unftdkdm and he shall bite them 

The structure of the whole is as follows: 

5:18a hoy hammifawwlm *et-yom yhwh 
18b lammd-zzeh lakem 

yom yhwh hu y -ho$ek w$ld y - y or 
19a ka'aser ydnus *ts mippene ha’ari 
upega c o hadddb 

19b ubd* habbayit wesamak yado c al-haqqir 
uneSako hanndhdS 
20a hald y -ho$ek yom yhwh welo y - y or 
20b w&dpel weld*-nogah Id 

5: 18a Woe to you who long for Yahweh’s Day! ,8b What does it mean to you? 
Yahweh’s Day will be darkness rather than light. ,9a It will be as though a 
man were to escape from the lion, only to have the bear meet him; 19b or, 
having reached his house, to rest his hand on the wall, and have the snake 
bite him. 20a Is not Yahweh’s Day darkness rather than light, 20b pitch dark¬ 
ness without a glimmer of light? 

Verses 18 and 20 together are almost precisely the same length as v 19. 
The division is very clearly marked. The outer ring deals with the Day of 
Yahweh in terms of darkness against light, while the intervening v 19 deals 
with the comparison and is restricted to the images of animals, including 
lion, bear, and snake. The conclusion is the same: just as the adventure 
mentioned in v 19 describes the worst possible day in any person’s life, with 
one unexpected disaster after another, so will the Day of the Lord be for 
those who seek it most eagerly. It will be a series of disasters, perhaps like 
the plagues they have been experiencing lately, only this time they will not 
escape. 


II.A.4.b. Justice (5:21-24) 

As indicated earlier, the Woes and the theme of repentance come to¬ 
gether in this memorable address. The material interlocks with v 25, so we 
can recognize the general subject as the “house of Israel.’’ But as it is tied to 
both woe utterances (in 5:7, 10-12; and in 5:18-20) we are doubtless right 
in seeing in this material a statement of the choice before Israel, a last 
chance at repentance and reversal. So again, if the general subject is the 
“house of Israel,’’ as it has been throughout the chapter, then particular 
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groups in the larger entity are those targeted in the Woes. We have noted 
elsewhere that vv 22 and 25 are linked by the references to sacrifice (in the 
wilderness), thus identifying the group in 21-24 with the one in 25-27. The 
culminating point is reached with the statement on justice and equity (mspt 
wsdqh) in v 24. This verse has connections with the woe passages in 5:7 
(and 10-12) and 6:12-13, where the same pair occurs and where the same 
point is made about those who turn justice and righteousness into worm¬ 
wood and gall. The way to repent is to abandon the sanctuaries, with their 
false worship and elaborate ritual, which sponsor and condone rank injus¬ 
tice and outright criminal behavior, and to institute real justice and equity 
in the gate like an ever-flowing stream. 

The unusual shift from 2d m. pi. to 2d m. s. in v 24 is discussed in the 
Notes and Comment and there may be a deliberate element in the switch 
from the group to the individual. Except for the specific references to the 
king in 7:9-17, the royal house is not mentioned elsewhere directly in the 
content of the speeches or the book (aside from the heading), but in Amos’ 
view the king must bear heavy responsibility, perhaps the heaviest of all, for 
the state of the nation. Ultimately the issue of justice and righteousness 
rests on his shoulders, and the reference may well be to the person at the 
top of the heap, though without any intention of excluding the others from 
their share of responsibility. 

II.A.4.C. Threat of Exile (5:25-27) 

Here we have another of the historic references to ancient times, the 
Exodus and wilderness experience (cf. 2:10 and in particular the reference 
to forty years). The specific point here has to do with the sacrifices in the 
wilderness, if any, and the contrast with the current practice. We suggest 
that the prophet here and the others are not necessarily against sacrifices 
altogether but have two important points in mind: (1) the temples are so 
corrupt that it is better to stay away entirely and have nothing to do with 
sacrifice at all than to join in worship of that kind; and (2) justice and 
righteousness and the other virtues and attitudes associated with Yahweh 
himself are much more important than sacrifices—there is no comparison 
as far as true religion is concerned. Thus justice without sacrifices is much 
better than sacrifices without justice. It does not seem likely, in view of the 
tradition, that Israel failed to sacrifice at all in the desert, but rather that 
the circumstances were very different. Sacrifices themselves are neutral. It 
depends on the attitude and behavior of the person making them and those 
who are supervising. 

Verse 26 remains enigmatic, but it seems to refer to the worship of for¬ 
eign gods in Israel, gods whose images they will carry into exile with them. 
The gods themselves seem to be at home in the land(s) of exile, thus adding 
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an ironic twist to the situation. Israel will leave its land to go into exile, 
while the gods they imported from other lands will be returning home. The 
gods they trusted failed them, and the God they failed to trust and who 
could have delivered them will abandon them as they deserve. There is an 
explicit reference to Damascus in v 27, which indicates the direction of the 
exile (northeastward) and likewise the direction from which the judgment 
will come. 

If we review the chapter briefly we see that the contents converge on a 
few basic or central themes: 

1. Woes—there are severe warnings in the form of judgments 
against segments of the population; 

2. Call to repentance as the only possible way to escape impending 
judgment; 

3. Lamentations—the end result of the series beginning with the 
Woes; they reflect the disaster imposed by judgment and the resulting 
endless and unredeemed sorrow and tragedy; 

4. The target is all of Israel (byt y&r*l\ but there is special attention 
to the house of Joseph, the preferred designation of the northern king¬ 
dom; 

5. The specific threat is exile “beyond Damascus.” 

There is still a chance, however, and that requires repentance, which 
involves both a negative and a positive factor: 

1. On the negative side, stay away from the great sanctuaries and 
their services. 

2. On the positive side, seek Yahweh by establishing justice in the 
gate. Justice is the evidence of true repentance and the abandonment 
and replacement of the present misrule, which causes great injustice. 

II.B. Woes and Warnings (6:1-14) 

The major part of chap. 6 is devoted to more Woes, and over the two 
chapters they are the dominant feature, 5:7, 10—12; 5:18 (with 21-27); 
6:1-7; 6:11-14. Along with woes there are judgments (condemnations) and 
at least one oath of retribution, as well as laments. There is also an impor¬ 
tant note of repentance, a summons to change while there is yet time. The 
title used for the people most often is byt ytirf, which we believe applies to 
the double kingdom (also btwlt y£r*l and g*wn y c qb). The northern kingdom 
is singled out for special attention and is designated by the term ywsp, 
which is unique in this section of the book of Amos. There is also a fierce 
concentration on the corruption and depravity of the great religious centers 
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and an equally fierce denunciation of unjust behavior. The woes are di¬ 
rected at a special class in society, the leadership in both civilian and reli¬ 
gious life, in commerce and business as well as in military and diplomatic 
matters. All is brought to a head in the prescription for salvation: seek 
Yahweh and live, but avoid the shrines and their services and practice 
justice instead. The fate of the nation hangs in the balance, and only repen¬ 
tance will help. Then perhaps Yahweh will relent. The mood is gloomy and 
the odds are steep. The future seems to be defined more by the threat of 
doom and the accompanying wailing and mourning than by any serious 
expectation of repentance or reform. The Book of Woes provides a suitable 
basis for and introduction to the preceding section, chaps. 1-4, in which the 
judgment is pronounced without qualification. The function of The Book of 
Woes is to provide further justification and defense of the solemn judgment 
pronounced against Judah and Israel (that is, the house of Israel) in chaps. 
1-4. That judgment did not materialize without warning, but only after a 
long, agonizing effort to warn and exhort and encourage the people to 
repentance. Only when all efforts had failed and further attempts were 
effectively prevented did the gears shift and the period of grace end. 


II.B.l. Woes (6:1-7) 

This passage contains the main collection of Woes. The word itself is 
used only once but is intended for all seven groups who are listed and 
charged with a multiplicity of crimes of commission and omission. Basi¬ 
cally they are heartless, callous people who indulge themselves while disas¬ 
ter threatens the whole nation. The negative charge that involves them all is 
failure to be “distressed at Joseph’s crash” (6:6). They are responsible and 
they do not care—so they are irresponsible. And they will suffer the same 
certain fate—they will lead the exiles into captivity. It is also to be noted 
that both Zion and Samaria are explicitly included in the Woes; in fact 
Judah (Zion) comes first in the list, with Israel (Samaria) second. The 
double nation is called byt ytfl here as it is regularly in Part II of Amos. 
Because we will deal with the details of this unit at some length in the 
Comment sections, we will not anticipate that enterprise here. Nonethe¬ 
less, a few general observations may be in order. 

1. The first pair of Woes implies and perhaps indicates that the people in 
Zion and in Samaria are not really two separate groups, though they are in 
different places, but are instead a ruling elite that shares personnel, proba¬ 
bly intermarries (as did the royal houses, for a while at least), and shares 
similar responsibilities, thus making the expression bytytfl somewhat more 
realistic as a blanket term than we are wont to regard it. We imagine too 
that ambassadors and diplomats of the two nations are actually present in 
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each other’s capitals, so that both groups are mixed, even though the pro¬ 
portions would be reversed in the different capitals. 

2. The third Woe is aimed at essentially the same people as indicated in 
the great Woe of 5:18-20, those who hurtle along to the Day of Yahweh 
with eager expectations, unaware of the tragedy awaiting them or coming 
to meet them. We think the ydm ra c (day of calamity) in 6:3 is the same in 
all likelihood as the day of darkness without any light in 5:18 and 20. 

3. The remaining Woes (4—7) all refer to the same group, indulging in 
various excesses as they celebrate, perhaps, the remarkable victories men¬ 
tioned in 6:13, which they imagine will turn the tide in their direction and 
which foreshadow the triumphant Day of Yahweh they eagerly await. 

II.B.2. The Oath and Woes (6:8-14) 

This collection is somewhat less cohesive and more miscellaneous than 
the preceding one, but the main element continues to be the series of Woes, 
which winds up at the end of the chapter. 

In 6:8-10 we have an oath by Yahweh, the second of three in the book of 
Amos, one in each major unit. Their importance lies in the depth of feeling 
and the degree of commitment by the deity. They are all totally negative. In 
the first case (4:2) the oath confirms the punishment of the proud women 
and their consorts in Samaria and condemns them to exile. In the third 
(8:7), the oath is made against the crushers of the poor (8:4-6, cf. 2:6-8) 
whose deeds will be remembered, not for good but for evil. In the present 
case, the oath is taken against proud Jacob, as also in 8:7; here as in 4:2 
Yahweh swears by himself, though the specific words may be different— 
btqodlo in 4:2, benaplo in 6:8—but the sense is the same. In accordance 
with the arrangement in BHS, we suggest the following: 

6:8a ni$ba c *addnay yhwh b$nap$o 
n&um-yhwh ¥16he siba’ot 
meta’eb : dnoki *et-g$6n ya c aqob 
w&armgndtayw idne'ti 
8b wihisgarti Hr umild’ah 

6:8a My Lord Yahweh has sworn by his life 

—Oracle of Yahweh, God of hosts— 

“I abhor the pride of Jacob, 
its citadels I reject; 

8b so I will hand over the city in its entirety.” 

What we have in the latter part of 8a and 8b is apparently a tricolon with 
interlocking chiastic patterns. The first two cola have the verb forms at 
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either end ( mfb 3 nky//§n*ty) and the complementary or at least related 
nouns in the middle (’t-g’wn y*qb//w 3 rmntyw). As between cola 2 and 3, we 
have the verbs in the middle and the related nouns at the ends: SrPty// 
whsgrty and 3 rmntywZ/yr wmPh. The parallelism of mfb and in 3 is con¬ 
firmed by 5:10, where we have 6n 3 w//yt c bw. This occurrence shows that 
there is a scribal error in 6:8 (unless it is some kind of by-form, which 
seems very dubious) where we should have metd^eb (with c ayin) for meta^eb 
(with 3 aleph\ an otherwise unknown form. The root fb means “to long 
for,” which is not feasible here, and a supposed fb II meaning “loathes’' is 
created from this passage. The confusion in laryngeals would hardly occur 
before rabbinic times. 

In interpreting the passage we suggest that the hating, like the loathing, 
is directed against proud Jacob, and that the citadels, like the city and its 
fullness (i.e., all of its inhabitants), will be turned over to the enemy. There 
is some slippage between the order and the sense, but all of the terms have a 
certain range beyond the immediate connection, and in any case the general 
sense is quite clear. The remainder of the unit deals apparently with the 
aftermath. A single house with ten men, all of whom die, symbolizes the 
death of the city. There is a curious connection with an earlier passage in 
Part II (5:3), where a city’s army (the same city) is progressively decimated 
from one thousand to one hundred and then to ten. While the same people 
may not be involved, the same number is, and we can read it as saying that 
even the ten, the 1 percent, will also be swept away. The destruction is total 
and the death toll is 100 percent. 

Verses 11-13 pick up the theme of the Woes again. There is an echo of 
the first formal Woe in the unit, 5:7, which was aimed at those who turn 
justice into wormwood; the same terms are used here, but the form is 
slightly different (i.e., 2d m. pi. perfect form of the verb hpk [ki hapaktem] 
in 6:12 instead of the m. pi. participle [ hhpkym ] in 5:7). This Woe is fol¬ 
lowed by two more (v 13), which complete the roster for chaps. 5-6 with a 
total of eleven or twelve, the dominant block in this material and for the 
whole book. 

Looking at the section a little more closely, we note that in v 11 Yahweh 
gives a command or charge, but the words of the charge do not appear until 
v 12, showing that vv 11-13 form a compact unit. The remainder of v 11 
seems to be parenthetical, though the subject of the verb at the beginning of 
this part is not specified and is not clear: 

he will smash the largest house into pieces, 
and the smallest house into bits. 

The ultimate subject is Yahweh, to be sure, but is the actual destruction 
to be carried out by an agent such as the destroying angel (cf. 2 Sam 24:16) 
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or some other heavenly figure (cf. the Sword and the Serpent of 9:3-4)? In 
that case the command of v 11a might be connected with this bicolon; but 
the association remains awkward, and it is better to link the opening words 
of v 11 with direct speech by Yahweh. That appears in w 12-13, which 
would be suitable as a continuation of v llaA. Even more impressive, 
however, is the connection with v 14, where Yahweh says what he is going 
to do about all of the matters discussed in chaps. 5-6. In other words, the 
true continuation of v llaA is v 14—“For soon I will raise up against you, 
O house of Israel ... a nation that will overpower you. . . .” 

According to this reckoning, llaB-b contributes a parenthesis or digres¬ 
sion explaining what Yahweh will do to the city mentioned in v 8, only the 
subject is in the third person (perhaps an agent). The destruction of the 
dwellings in the city is an expected, even automatic, outcome of its being 
delivered into the enemy’s hands. 

Then w 12-13 provide the springboard for the conclusion in v 14. Essen¬ 
tially the point is that the Israelites, especially those indicted in the woes, 
have behaved in ridiculous, utterly ludicrous fashion; they have done things 
comparable to running horses on rocks (a potentially fatal blunder) or 
plowing the sea with oxen (even sillier). The behavior of the Israelites is at 
least equally foolish in turning justice into poison and the fruit of righteous¬ 
ness to wormwood. Turning justice into poison does no one any good and, 
more important, it offends Yahweh. They should have known better. 

Verse 13 belongs to the same category. Victories are one thing, boasting 
is another. The latter is not only foolish but despicable, and it offends 
Yahweh even more. The Israelites above all peoples should know that only 
Yahweh can win battles and give victories, and to boast that by their own 
strength they had captured for themselves Lo-Dabar and Qamaim is fatu¬ 
ous, foolhardy, and will prove ultimately fatal. In the end they will be 
oppressed from the entrance of Hamath to the Wadi Arabah. This state¬ 
ment is especially interesting because almost the identical words are used to 
describe the conquests of Jeroboam II in 2 Kgs 14:25. Historically speak¬ 
ing, the victories mentioned in 6:13 probably were the high points of a 
triumphant campaign that brought that large territory east of the Jordan 
under Israel’s control. If the view adopted here is correct, then Amos’ 
prophecies turned out to be wrong for the short run, or at least in the reign 
of Jeroboam. Only long after Amos was gone did things come about as he 
had foreseen. It would appear that the prophet who foresaw and predicted 
the victories and conquests of Jeroboam was the elusive figure of Jonah 
ben-Amittai (2 Kgs 14:25). As the editor of 2 Kings insists, Yahweh did not 
say he would wipe out Israel and its name, but on the contrary took pity on 
them and saved them through Jeroboam and by the hand of Jonah. Once 
more Yahweh relented or repented, and the course of history took an en¬ 
tirely different turn from that forecast by Amos. Only later would he be 
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vindicated. Happily, this circumstance tends to support the authenticity of 
what he said rather than the reverse. It would even appear that the com¬ 
ment in 2 Kings 14 about Jeroboam’s conquest of the same territory men¬ 
tioned in Amos was intended as a rebuttal of Amos’ prediction, as though 
the author knew that there were prophets who foretold disaster at that 
time. 

In our opinion, chap. 6:13-14 serves not only as the conclusion of The 
Book of Woes (chaps. 5-6) but also as the summation of the entire work 
from the beginning of the Great Set Speech in chap. 1 to this point. When 
we analyze the historical connections between the victories recorded and 
condemned here and the political status of the Transjordanian states in 
chaps. 1-2, we suggest the following historical reconstruction. The oracles 
in the opening chapters presuppose, if they do not affirm, the independent 
status of those kingdoms, whereas the oracle in 6:13-14 affirms victories 
and assumes (if it does not require) the conquest of much of the same 
territory east of the Jordan, thus altering the picture presented in chaps. 
1-2. We conclude, therefore, that 6:13-14 reflects a later development, after 
the victories of Jeroboam II, and that the oracles in chaps. 1-2 reflect the 
political situation before the ascendancy of that king. Thus, while we have 
urged and argued that the chronological order of the first six chapters of 
Amos proceeds mainly in reverse—in other words, The Book of Woes 
(chaps. 5-6) basically precedes The Book of Doom (chaps. 1-4, with 3-4 
preceding 1-2)—the pattern is not observed with complete consistency and, 
in any case, 6:13-14 is a general summary marking the end of the whole 
process. Thus it is the last and most recent statement in the book of Amos 
to this point. 


Part IIL The Book of Visions (7:1-9:6) 

Here we have a carefully structured account of the prophet’s experience 
that lay behind and occurred before the messages in chaps. 1-6. We think 
there is a clear and inverted or chiastic correlation between the first two 
visions and the second group of oracles (chaps. 5-6) and between the sec¬ 
ond two visions and the first collection of oracles (chaps. 1-4). The culmi¬ 
nation of the story is in the account of the confrontation that comes after 
everything in the first six chapters has been said and all four visions have 
been seen. The insertion of the story of the confrontation between the 
reports of the third and fourth visions shows that the association with that 
phase of Amos’ experience is quite deliberate and that we must combine 
vision, message, and confrontation in our analysis and presentation of the 
material. 

We are trying to make sense of the book as a whole by relating all of the 
messages to successive stages in Amos’ career. The clearest guideposts are 
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provided by the three sets of visions, which inaugurate and characterize 
three modes and moods in Amos’ messages. The first pair could also have 
represented the experience of his being called to prophesy, for none of his 
activities need have taken place before them. In the time of conditional 
reprieve secured by his successful intercession as he receives the first pair of 
visions, Amos is able to deliver the messages of the first phase—the Woes 
and calls to amendment in chaps. 5-6. 

At the same time a series of plagues is sent, and the prophet comments 
on them, explaining them as object lessons and talking points. In chap. 4 
the perspective is clearer; the plagues are over and can be reviewed as a set. 
It is clear that the plagues are connected with the first pair of visions, and, 
as their scale and duration seem to have been mitigated by Amos’ success¬ 
ful intercession, it is possible also that the plagues (or the first of them) 
represent the first events in Amos' public career (the locusts come first in 
the visions, but in the middle of the plagues). 

In his visions Amos sees the real source and deeper meanings of the 
plagues. He, at least, makes the appropriate response in lamentations and 
prayers. But his vicarious repentance cannot cancel the judgment; it can 
only stay its execution, buying him time to proclaim his message, buying 
the people time to listen to it. While it is possible that the people were 
expected to interpret for themselves the plagues as calls to repentance (the 
commination rituals of the covenant should have been sufficient for that), it 
is more likely that the prophet’s word gave them the needed commentary, 
explanation, and exhortation. Amos 3:3-8 points firmly to such a combina¬ 
tion of calamity and commentary. 

We think, accordingly, that chaps. 5-6 are a summary of messages given 
by Amos after the first two visions, while at least some of the plagues were 
still going on. It is a more subtle question whether, in the final write-up of 
the preaching that occurred in this earlier phase in Amos’ career and its 
attachment to the Great Set Speech (chaps. 1-2), which came later in time, 
any touches were added from the perspective of this eventual outcome. 
This problem is discussed in detail in the general Introduction to The 
Book of Woes. 

When it becomes clear that the people are not going to repent, no matter 
how many plagues are sent and no matter how much the prophet exhorts 
them, there is nothing left but judgment (4:12). The end of the reprieve is 
marked by the striking difference between the first pair of visions and the 
second pair. 

The conjunction of the confrontation between Amos and Amaziah with 
the second pair of visions and with the associated judgment oracles in 
chaps. 1-4 is less easy to determine. The second pair of visions obviously 
forms a unit. Like the first pair they are presented in such similar terms as 
to give the impression that they are two facets of a single entity. From the 
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placement of the report (7:10-17) in the middle of them it is clear that the 
association is close: but, by the same token, the connection and sequence 
are not evident 

Two developments can be seen as both cause and explanation of the 
drastic change in the situation represented by the differences between the 
first pair of visions, in which Amos has the effective say, and the second 
pair, in which he has no say at all. At the end of each of the latter two, 
Yahweh says, “I will never spare them again.” Never again will he grant a 
reprieve as he has already done in connection with the first two visions. The 
first of these factors is the failure of the people to repent, as cataloged in 
4:6-11; the second is the expulsion of Amos from Bethel, as reported in 
7:10-17. 

Either alone would be enough to explain the final exhaustion of divine 
patience. But if Amaziah’s treatment of Amos is identified as the last straw 
—on top of the people’s refusal to repent, which could lie behind Amazi- 
ah’s remark that “the land cannot endure all his words” (7:10)—then we 
must suppose that the complete change in tone reflected in chaps. 1-4 when 
compared with chaps. 5-6, and representing the announcement to the peo¬ 
ple of what Yahweh meant by “I will never spare them again,” came after 
Amaziah’s conduct provided the final proof that the situation was without 
remedy. If so, it follows that Amos continued to be active, delivering such 
messages, even after the confrontation with Amaziah. 

This reconstruction of the evidence is possible, but we do not think that 
it is the most likely one. Although we know nothing of the sequel, the 
impression conveyed by 7:10-17 is that it marks the end of Amos* career in 
public. That leaves no room for the development and delivery of the all- 
important messages of chaps. 1-4. Accordingly, we identify the climax of 
4:12 as the end of the first phase (in the interval between the first and 
second pairs of visions and at the very end of that interval), and as another 
way of proclaiming the now inevitable judgment, as affirmed with equal 
finality in the second pair of visions. The oracles now presented in chaps. 
1-4 were the result of this change, spelling out the message of doom. 

It was, then, the preaching of the messages of chaps. 1^1 that caused 
Amaziah’s reaction. Amaziah’s behavior, in turn, made it even clearer that 
the new policy of granting no more opportunities for repentance was fully 
justified. Commentators have found it easy to imagine that Amos actually 
proclaimed the contents of chaps. 1-4, or something like them, within the 
precincts of Bethel. The threat against rulers and the prediction of exile for 
the people (7:11) is prominent in the Great Set Speech (chaps. 1-2). It is 
true that an explicit threat against Jeroboam, along with a prediction of 
exile for Israel as such, is not found in that speech. But it is certainly 
implied, and Amaziah’s quotation of Amos’ threat in 7:11 can hardly be his 
own invention. It would be entirely in keeping with chaps. 1-2 for Amos to 
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say such words in an appropriate context; and it is quite possible that such 
words were actually present in one version of the oracle against Israel on 
some of the many occasions of its delivery up and down the country. The 
references to the several popular shrines located at widely separated places 
in the two kingdoms suggest that Amos could have turned up at all of them 
to speak his piece. The complaint, “the land cannot endure all his words” 
(7:10), implies as much. 

Furthermore, preachers of repentance are easier to tolerate than preach¬ 
ers of doom, even though neither is heeded. The preacher of repentance still 
holds out hope, as Amos does in chaps. 5-6. It would be easier for Amaziah 
to brand chaps. \-\ as sedition than chaps. 5-6. 

We suggest, accordingly, that the second phase in Amos’ career began 
with the second pair of visions; it was characterized by preaching of the 
kind now found in chaps. 1-4. It was climaxed by his proclaiming the 
message at the shrine of Bethel itself; and this act provoked Amaziah to 
take more drastic measures to silence the prophet. It is true that silencing 
the prophets is one of the reasons for the judgment listed in the Great Set 
Speech (2:12), and Amaziah’s prohibition could be what was meant. But if 
Amos was able to deliver that message, he was not yet completely silenced. 
That charge is given in general rather than in personal terms, but it could 
represent a final revision of Amos’ message in response to Amaziah’s inter¬ 
vention and interdiction. Even so, we need not imagine that 7:10-17 
records the first and only time that Amos encountered such a hindrance, or 
that Amaziah was the only person who ever tried to silence him. 

What should be clear from this analysis is that the book of Amos con¬ 
tains a literary presentation of his message rather than a chronological 
account of his life. Yet reasonable, if not certain, conclusions can be drawn 
from the biographical information that dominates The Book of Visions. We 
can take its autobiographical form as a token of its complete authenticity, 
while the biographical (third-person) form of the account of the confronta¬ 
tion (7:10-17) is a mark of its secondary character, the work of a disciple. 
It presents its own kind of veracity as an eyewitness report, the authenticity 
of which has almost never been questioned by scholars. Its insertion at this 
point can be seen as the work of an editor, but this positioning does not 
necessarily mean that he is trying to place that event at the same moment 
as the second pair of visions, which embrace it, or that he is trying to 
identify it as the cause and explanation of those visions. We suggest that it 
is the other way around. The message of Amos’ second phase, consisting of 
the second pair of visions and the associated judgment oracles of chaps. 
1-4, when delivered in Bethel, triggered Amaziah’s response and brought 
that phase to an end. 

The cluster of material in 7:7-8:3 thus represents the whole of Amos’ 
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second phase, beginning with the dual vision—or at least the first of the 
pair—and ending with the altercation with Amaziah. 

After the report of the fourth vision there is a transition to the fifth 
vision, and the intervening material would seem to belong to that phase, the 
third phase in Amos’ career. From 8:4 on we are involved in a wrapping-up 
operation, with the fifth vision and its accompanying messages reinforcing 
and sharpening features of the earlier phases. 

III. A. The First Four Visions (7:1-8:3) 

III.A.l. The First Pair of Visions (7:1-6) 

The first two visions are dealt with at length in the Notes and Com¬ 
ments. Here we wish to emphasize that they are visions of doom involving 
the larger entity, all of Israel. Amos, presumably at the very beginning of 
his mission as a prophet, is startled by a vision, which is an entirely new 
experience for him, and he reacts strongly, intercedes, and successfully 
induces Yahweh to reverse his decision. The theme of both accounts is that 
Yahweh has repented and will not execute the judgment inherent in the 
vision. That allows time for Amos to preach the word and for the people to 
repent. The result is the speeches in chaps. 5-6, with their emphasis on 
repentance and the possibility of saving the situation. 

III.A.2. The Second Pair of Visions (7:7-8:3) 

The second pair of visions reverses the first pair. This time there is no 
intercession by Amos and no repentance by Yahweh. On the contrary, he 
says he will never do that again. The end has come. Here we can correlate 
the message in the visions with the oracles and preachments of chaps. 1-4. 
The somber implications of chaps. 5-6 (reflected in the Woes and the re¬ 
peated warnings about death and exile) are fully brought out in chaps. 1-4. 
There are no calls to repentance, only irreversible judgment rooted in the 
total and repeated failure of Israel to turn back to Yahweh. A final judg¬ 
ment is pronounced. 

If we are right in supposing that the bulk of what is contained in chaps. 
1-6 had already been said by Amos, most of it publicly and some of it at 
Bethel, then confrontation and conflict were inevitable. Amos and Amaziah 
had been on a collision course for some time, and the explosion was quite 
predictable. The account is very much condensed and carefully and intri¬ 
cately structured, so it is not easy to reconstruct a coherent and reasonable 
account of what happened. We have tried to do so in the Comments on the 
passage. In view of what Amos says about worship at the great shrines, 
including Bethel, and what will happen to the Temple there, and in view of 
his criticisms of the elite, including the priestly groups at the shrines, the 
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atmosphere would be distinctly unpleasant and difficult from the outset. 
But when at a critical point in the proceedings Amos uttered damaging 
words about the house and family of the high priest himself and of the king 
as well, then for the first time, we may assume, the situation went beyond 
the usual sort of difference of opinion and expression and became a judicial 
matter. The priest accused the prophet of fomenting sedition, a capital 
offense; and we infer that Amos’ career came to a halt at that moment. 
While no one can say exactly what happened to Amos, it is likely in our 
judgment that he was not allowed to continue and may well have been 
silenced permanently. There may have been a short period during which he 
was held prisoner pending an investigation by the king (who had been 
notified by the priest) and then a judgment. In view of what we have before 
us it is hard to imagine king and priest simply releasing Amos, allowing 
him to go on with his mission. The priest has a remarkably high score for 
veracity in what is recorded of his words in the passage (and they have a 
remarkable literary quality as well), and he says quite truly and factually 
that the land cannot hold all the prophet’s words. Certainly the authorities 
could not permit any more. 

So what is left in the book—the material in the second insertion (8:4—14), 
the account of the fifth vision (9:1-4), and the last hymn, which closes the 
section (9:5-6)—must have transpired or been provided by Amos during 
that interval before his own trial and judgment. In fact, a preliminary 
publication containing the first six chapters plus an account of the four 
visions may have been prepared by Amos before he set out on this most 
hazardous and perhaps ultimately fatal visit to Bethel. 

III.B. The Fifth Vision (8:4—9:6) 

III.B.l. Second Insertion: Woes (8:4-14) 

When we look at the second insertion leading to the fifth vision, we 
suggest that these oracles derive from the same period and in all likelihood 
are related to the fifth vision, just as the first six chapters are related to the 
first four visions. The fifth vision is in many ways the harshest of all, for the 
emphasis there is not only on the destruction of the Temple (at Bethel) by 
divine order and action (9:1) but on the ruthless and merciless pursuit of all 
survivors and escapees until they are brought to the bar of judgment and 
executed. If we are right in supposing that the fifth vision came to Amos 
while he was in custody at Bethel, then the association of the vision of a 
temple’s violent destruction with that Temple becomes more likely. And 
the other elements in the vision (vv 1-4 of chap. 9) also no doubt have local 
connections. We should look in a similar way at the remaining oracles of 
chap. 8. 

We have noted that 8:3 depicts a violent and tragic scene in the palace 
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corresponding to the equally violent scene in the temple in 9:1-4; 8:3 may 
be a fragment of the larger depiction of a similar vision, or it may be 
complete as it stands. In any event it forms an envelope with the fifth vision 
around the oracle in 8:4—14, showing that they are all bound together in a 
graphic and dramatic portrayal of the End Time, when everything will 
crash in ruins. 

The Woes and oath of 8:4-8 form a reprise with additional harsh data 
supplied about the crushers of the needy already attacked in 2:6-8 and 
again in 5:7 (and 10-12). Here Yahweh’s anger is framed in an oath that “I 
will never forget any of their misdeeds” (8:7). A hint of the earthquake to 
be announced in the vision of 9:1-4 may be found in 8:8 (and cf. 9:5). 

There follow in rapid succession oracles about the End Time, days of 
grievous mourning echoing 5:2 and 5:16-17, and a famine of the words, 
going back to 2:11 and to the role of the prophet in 3:8, 5:10-12, and 5:13. 
There is also an echo and contrast with the famine described in the plague 
series (4:6-11). The final piece (w 13-14) brings us back to the battle scene 
of 2:14—16, which concludes the Great Set Speech against the nations. It 
also brings to a head the long series of woes that are concentrated in chaps. 
5-6, but do not end there. The basic ineradicable problem for the nation is 
that its leaders and those with heavy responsibilities all over both countries 
swear by false gods; they are apostates and idolaters in irreconcilable con¬ 
flict with their true God and under irreversible judgment. 

III.B.2. The Fifth Vision (9:1-6) 

III.B.2.a. Temple and Earthquake (9:1-4) 

We now come to the fifth and final vision, which in our opinion must 
have come to Amos in those last trying days between the confrontation and 
the royal judgment, whatever it turned out to be. And the oracle about the 
vision, along with the other visions just discussed, constitute a final chapter 
or unit in the message to supplement or summarize them all in the light of 
the experience at Bethel and the vision of the fallen Temple. 

As we have argued earlier, there is no essential difference in the message 
after the confrontation at Bethel and what was said before. What change 
there is comes out of that experience and is reinforced by Vision 5. The 
decisive words at Bethel had to do with the judgment of execution against 
the king and the high priest, another indication that they would do no less 
to Amos. (1) Even if the prophet himself was not an active conspirator in 
such a plot, as some prophets had been, he had pronounced a judgment of 
capital punishment on the king and priest that in their view would be an 
open invitation to any adventurer to engage in assassination and usurpa¬ 
tion. (2) Assassination with usurpation was a frequently successful practice 
in Israel, while assassination without usurpation was the mode in Judah; 
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but the distinction would not make much difference to the target of such an 
attack. (3) So in Phase Three the added element is that the leadership will 
not even enjoy the privilege of exile, the certain threat against the nation, 
but will be hunted down and executed for the criminals that they are. The 
nation itself will fall, as already established; but some people will survive, 
either in exile or by being left behind. They will have been victims twice, 
first of the sinners who brought on the judgment of God by afflicting others, 
and second by the judgment itself. But for those who were guilty in the first 
place, beginning with king and priest—or perhaps priest and king—to sur¬ 
vive under any circumstances will be too good for them, and, as Amos says 
in Yahweh’s name, he will hunt them down in the remotest hiding places 
and even in exile, and capture them and bring them back for summary 
judgment and execution. 

And with the final somber words of 9:4, the message of Amos reaches a 
certain conclusion: 


“For I shall set my eyes upon them 
to do them harm and not good.” 

That is because they spumed the words of the prophet who said: “Hate 
Evil and love Good” (5:15). 

III.B.2.b. Hymn (9:5-6) 

Part III ends with the last of the three hymns, a potent and elegant 
reminder of just who this God of Israel is: the one who strikes the earth so 
that it melts and all of its inhabitants mourn; the one who has built his 
sanctuary with its upper stories in the heavens, while its lower structure he 
founded upon the earth; the one whose “name is Yahweh” (9:6). 

Part IV Epilogue (9:7-15) 

The last part of the book of Amos is an Epilogue that pulls together the 
book’s main themes and extends the vision of the future beyond anything 
found in the preceding material. It is a difficult and controversial section, 
but our purpose at this point is merely to describe. In its present form the 
section is the work of the editor; but then the whole book is. He is working 
with authentic material from Amos, certainly for vv 7-10, and perhaps for 
vv 11-15 as well. We will deal with Amos’ ideas about the future elsewhere, 
and they need only be sketched in here. The unit breaks down into two 
major divisions, each of which can be further subdivided: 
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IV. Epilogue 

A. The end of the nation 

1. The wicked nation (7-8) 

2. The sieve (9-10) 

B. The restoration 

1. The booth of David (11-12) 

2. The calendar: superabundance (13-15) 

IV.A. The End of the Nation (9:7-10) 

This section describes the way in which the judgment against Israel will 
be carried out. The sinful nation will be destroyed (the northern kingdom 
no doubt, but the southern realm will be destroyed too), as will the remain¬ 
der of the eight nations listed in chaps. 1-2; and “All the sinners of my 
people shall die by the sword.” That is the last of the Woes, and it summa¬ 
rizes all of them clearly and sharply. At the same time, there will be survi¬ 
vors, whatever the precise meaning of the simile of the sieve. Finally, from 
these survivors there will come a new people and a restored nation. 

IV.B, The Restoration (9:11-15) 

This section ushers in Phase Four—renewal and restoration—also in two 
subsections. Verses 11-12 describe the restoration of the kingdom of David 
(under the obscure image or figure of the sukkat damd, the exact meaning 
of which is uncertain and much debated). This involves the final elimina¬ 
tion of the last of the eight nations, apparently the Edomites. Perhaps 
surprising is the participation of other nations, such as the Cushites (9:7), 
all of whom will become part of the commonwealth of Yahweh—not that 
they will be absorbed by the kingdom of David, which will presumably 
occupy the same territory as in the days of David and Solomon, but that 
the others will also worship and serve Yahweh and live in peace and har¬ 
mony with one another. 

The last oracle depicts the idyllic prosperity and security of the restored 
nation, and with this picture of permanent peace and plenty the book ends. 


THE MULTIPHASIC STRUCTURE OF THE 
FUTURE IN AMOS' PROPHECIES 

We have postulated a four-phase structure for the organization of the 
materials in the book of Amos, based essentially on the visions described in 
chaps. 7-9, but utilizing other clues to be found in the book. The time has 
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come not only to set down this list in rational order and to indicate which 
parts of the book belong to which phases, but also to explain the order of 
arrangement of the phases. We also need to address the question of whether 
all of these phases and the associated materials can be attributed to the 
prophet himself or can only be dealt with together as part of the book. 
Because our primary task must be to deal with the book of Amos and all of 
its contents, we can safely leave the other question to one side as we pursue 
the task of description, analysis, and interpretation of the book as it has 
come down to us. In the end the major claim or test of our work will be 
whether we have accomplished that task—and the degree to which we have 
maintained some adequate standard of scholarship while doing so. Never¬ 
theless, the other question, which concerns the extent of the prophet’s own 
participation in his book, also needs to be confronted: how much consists of 
his words, how much is authentic information about him and from him, 
and how much has been added by followers and editors. The development 
of the book was most likely an involved and lengthy process culminating in 
a final version that ends the book’s literary history and begins its textual 
history, although these separate stages may or often do overlap. In any 
event we would be remiss if we did not face the question and deal with it in 
terms of our assumptions and presuppositions as well as using the data 
available for making choices and decisions. 

To put the cart before the horse, we can state the conclusion briefly: the 
literary product called the book of Amos is not merely the transcript of 
oracles uttered by the prophet and stories about his experience recalled 
directly by him or through an amanuensis. There is a significant editorial 
process as we move from the actual utterances of the prophet to a written 
literary record and adaptation. An editor is at work putting the book to¬ 
gether, certainly using materials taken directly from the prophet. After all, 
it is the book of Amos, a person important enough to warrant the attention 
given to him and his words, because except for the book he would be totally 
unknown. No one would invent an otherwise unknown person because it 
would serve no describable or conceivable purpose. 

So Amos himself and his words remain the central factor in the book, 
and we make our first assumption by arguing that the editor’s purpose is to 
do precisely that—to make and maintain the centrality of Amos, man and 
prophet, words and deeds. In other words, there is a coherence and con¬ 
tinuity between prophet and editor. It is conceivable that a prophet could 
be his own editor, as seems to be the case with Ezekiel (and possibly 
Zechariah, who can be postulated as editor of the book of Haggai and his 
own book, that is, chaps. 1-8; but concerning the remainder we can say 
only that it is very obscure). A more likely and common situation is re¬ 
flected in the book of Jeremiah, concerning which we know who the first 
and most important editor was, Baruch the Scribe (Muilenburg 1970). The 
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circumstances are entirely plausible and understandable, and while some of 
the details are unique and peculiar to Jeremiah’s time and place, we can 
posit such a pattern for other prophets, unless there is compelling evidence 
to the contrary. Again it seems likely that the prophet and his editor were 
in close contact, and that the editorial work proceeded with the authoriza¬ 
tion and approval, as well as the critical appraisal and corrections, of the 
principal. To the extent that this is the way matters developed we can speak 
of the prophet as his own editor, one who was heavily involved in that 
process. 

The importance of this aspect of the process of the literary embodiment 
of oracles should not be underestimated. It means that the transition from 
first oral presentation to ultimate or at least stable written form will have 
been done with the prophet’s supervision and approval. The implication is 
that the materials can be well preserved, for that is the purpose of the 
exercise. It is important to note that secondary and tertiary uses—written 
records as opposed to initial presentation—serve different purposes from 
the original, and often (or at least sometimes) modifications are introduced 
when the transition occurs. It is not so much the supposed shift from oral 
to written forms, as there is no reason why one need be different from the 
other. Speeches presented orally can be written down verbatim and no 
doubt were, whereas speeches originally written down can and will be de¬ 
livered orally. There may well be alterations as one moves from one me¬ 
dium to another, but the transfer itself does not require or even imply 
significant changes. Rather, it is the modification in purpose and function 
that dictates change in format, style, wording, and the like. The tendency in 
writing is to expand, as the wry comment about Baruch’s second edition of 
Jeremiah’s book makes clear: 

And Jeremiah took another scroll and he gave it to Baruch ben- 
Neriah the Scribe; and he [Baruch] wrote upon it at the dictation 
of Jeremiah all the words of the book [the writing] that Jehoiakim 
the king of Judah had burned in the fire; and again [even so] he 
added to them many words like those (Jer 36:32). 

The point is that a good many of the oracles show signs of rewriting or 
adaptation, the product of editorial work designed to preserve material in 
context, or to link it with other materials presented at different times and 
places. Such editorial activity may be taken for granted, and scholars are 
constantly on the lookout for signs and clues showing that the preserved 
form of an oracle may not be the same as the form of the original presenta¬ 
tion. Such analysis is both important and useful, and when successful can 
point us to the original utterance by the prophet. But it would be a mistake 
to relegate automatically the revised or updated form in which the oracles 
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now appear to the hand of a later editor—and to deem it of less value than 
the reconstructed original. Two comments are in order. 

1. The exercise is a hypothetical and speculative one. The recovery or 
reconstruction of so-called original versions of oracles or poems or narra¬ 
tives is an enterprise fraught with perils, obstacles, and difficulties; any 
results, however appealing, are still partly if not largely informed guess¬ 
work. In the end there is a significant difference between having something 
tangible in front of our eyes, and trying to draw inferences or argue cases 
on the basis of a reconstructed hypothetical original. What we reconstruct 
is finally of our own making; the text in its preserved form is what we have. 

2. The revised form may be as much the work of the prophet as the 
original presentation. The editing or altering may well have been done with 
his approval and authorization if not with his direct participation. Poets 
often revise their work, and who is to say that one version is more authentic 
or authoritative than another? We must reckon with this possibility in the 
case of biblical books, and in the case of Amos (as well as others) we must 
give this option first consideration. Thus the intermixture of elements deriv¬ 
ing ostensibly from different occasions may not be the work of clumsy later 
editors or contributors, but rather the revisions and rearrangements of the 
prophet himself, making the book serve purposes other than those of the 
originally presented oracles. 

Amos is not alone in such arrangement of materials. The books of Jer¬ 
emiah, Isaiah, and Ezekiel likewise combine biographical, autobiographi¬ 
cal, historical, visionary, and oracular compositions. All four books have 
blocks of material containing prophecies against the nations, though none 
is as systematic, regular, and compact as Amos 1:3-2:16. Noteworthy is the 
combination of chronological and thematic sequences, with the latter often 
overriding the former. To judge from these other collections, we should not 
assume that the book of Amos will unfold along a time line. While the 
visions of Jeremiah 1 probably inaugurated his ministry, those of Ezekiel 
(chap. 1) could mark the close of his (Greenberg 1983:9, 39). Isaiah 6 could 
document Isaiah’s “call,” though it does not begin the book. Similarly 
Amos 7:1-6 (along with 7:15) probably marks the earliest known events in 
Amos’ career as a prophet. 

Even when exact dates are supplied in the major prophets, they do not 
come in sequence; and where they are lacking (almost completely in the 
case of Amos) the question of dating their first presentation remains open. 
That question is germane only if an oracle was used only once, because if 
oracles were used again and brought up to date in the light of later develop¬ 
ments, then the date of them all is the date of the whole book’s completion. 

As explained earlier, the identification of phases in the book’s message 
and the assignment or allocation of oracles and episodes to these phases are 
based on an analysis of the visions, which are organized in such a way as to 
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indicate a logical progression from the first to the fifth. We should be less 
certain of chronological sequence, for historical experience rarely if ever 
follows a smooth rational course, and we should expect both overlapping 
and intermingling as the course of events unwinds—perhaps inexorably 
though not in a single straight line—toward its denouement. While offering 
this important qualification, we also wish to attach it to the prophet’s own 
experience of the Word of God and his perception of the same course of 
events. The question we will ask is whether the prophet himself moves 
sequentially from one phase to the next, either chronologically or logically, 
or whether from the beginning or at some important point in his career he 
does not see things from the standpoint of heaven, or, like God himself, 
surveys the whole range of phases from first to last and is cognizant of the 
whole sequence, including stages that have not moved into the realm of 
history and even those that are beyond such stages. 

We pose a certain paradox here: inevitably the prophet is existentially 
involved in the current phase, and his message is directly and uncompro¬ 
misingly addressed to people at that point in their history. Thus when it is a 
matter of warning, nothing must conflict with or qualify the ringing cry of 
danger and the absolute need to respond and repent. Words of comfort or 
reassurance, of promise and support, could only weaken the main message. 
But at the same time, must not the prophet have in view the possible results 
of the present phase, what will happen after the period of warning has run 
its course, and what should happen or must be said then? It would be very 
strange indeed if prophets spoke only out of and into a particular situation 
and were unable to consider consequential situations in which a different 
message based on a different aspect of the relations between God and his 
people would be needed and forthcoming. The burden borne by a prophet is 
foreknowledge of the future and the education of people about the most 
important decisions they can make regarding that future. Are prophets the 
only ones who are not allowed to harbor thoughts beyond the immediate 
scope of the current message entrusted to them? Or is there some rule that 
does not permit the prophet to range over all of the possibilities regarding 
the future of his people? This question is especially important with regard 
to a book that contains a variety of messages offered over an undetermined 
length of time, and which not only reflects the vicissitudes through which 
any nation is likely to pass but is also intended to serve as guide or lesson 
for the same people for a later time. 

Now we proceed to a survey of the phases and a discussion of how the 
passages were assigned to appropriate phases; we offer as well a rationale 
for placing these phases in the context of the prophet’s life and work. The 
phases we are talking about are outlined in what follows. 

Visions 1 and 2 (locusts and fire: 7:1-6) represent Phase One, an early 
point in the pronouncement of judgment against Israel, Judah, and perhaps 
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the other nations as well, a point at which it is still possible to avert disas¬ 
ter. The message of these visions is that judgment by Yahweh has already 
been rendered, and punishment in the form of natural catastrophe (i.e., an 
act of God) is about to begin. But the prophet’s intercession has caused 
Yahweh to rescind the order. On the face of it the order is rescinded 
through the prophet’s intercession, following the pattern of famous 
mediators and their interventions recorded in the Bible: Moses and Samuel, 
and the classic story of Abraham’s intercession on behalf of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The point to be made is that Amos’ action only buys time; it 
does not permanently reverse the judgment. While the text does not say so 
explicitly the context invariably does, and in this case the direct linkage 
with Visions 3 and 4 demonstrates the temporary and provisional character 
of the first and second exchanges between Yahweh and the prophet. 

While the first two visions deal explicitly with the impending judgment 
or punishment and the prophet’s successful intervention, we wish to em¬ 
phasize that the prophet’s intercession keeps alive the possibility of repen¬ 
tance and a more abiding reversal of the decision. In the end, genuine 
repentance is reciprocal: human repentance will evoke its divine 
counterpart. Prophetic intercession is not a permanent substitute for the 
necessary interaction between the divine and human parties. The issue be¬ 
tween them, of sin and judgment, punishment or forgiveness, cannot per¬ 
manently be resolved by prophetic intercession but only by the parties 
themselves. It is direct because it involves confrontation between judge and 
those judged, while intercession involves a third party. The passages that 
reflect this phase are therefore the ones that speak of threatened judgment 
and punishment but also issue a call to repentance, with the implied prom¬ 
ise that God will respond to such behavior—that genuine repentance will 
result in rescission of judgment and real reconciliation. Perhaps the passage 
that best reflects this phase is the formal statement in chap. 4 on the five 
plagues. All of these were warnings and signs of impending doom and 
destruction but were intended to evoke repentance. Hence the sad refrain 
that “you did not repent [return] to me*’ (e.g. 4:11). The oracle in its 
present form (and doubtless also the form in which it was first presented by 
the prophet) stands at the end of Phase One. The period of warning and 
exhortation to repentance is closing, for there has been no effective response 
on the part of the leaders or their people. Nothing is said in this sequence 
about the next phase, but it is implied in the ominous statement now at¬ 
tached at the end of the series: “prepare to confront your God” (4:12). 
Even so it shows clearly that there was a first phase and that it was expres¬ 
sive of the time in which Israel was being warned by signs and tokens of 
divine disfavor as well as by words of prophets bearing the divine message. 

Another example of this phase can be found in chap. 5, where the exhor¬ 
tation to seek Yahweh and live is repeated. Here the door is still open to 
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repentance and the restructuring of relations with Yahweh. We find along 
with these clauses a summary of phase-one messages in 5:14 in which the 
people are instructed in the basic requirement of the covenant faith: to seek 
the Good [One] and not the Evil [One]. That passage seems to epitomize 
the message when the threat of judgment hangs over Israel, in the prophet’s 
view. Doom is in the air, but there is still time to stem the impending tide of 
ruin and reverse the impending judgment. 

Right next to this passage is 5:15, containing the same exhortation in 
almost identical language, but it is addressed specifically to the “remnant of 
Joseph”—namely, those who are left after the projected catastrophe. Ac¬ 
cording to our view this passage belongs to Phase Four, but it is modeled on 
and linked to the neighboring passage, which belongs to Phase One. It 
might be possible to argue that 5:14-15 is a unit with a single message to 
the same audience, as the only audience specified is that mentioned in 5:15 
(the “remnant of Joseph”). If that argument prevails, then the whole pas¬ 
sage belongs to Phase Four and is aimed at the surviving remnant, after the 
destruction has occurred. Nevertheless v 14 reads more like the passages in 
5:4-6, which can only be construed as an early warning to an unrepentant 
Israel. In any case v 15 clearly applies to a future far beyond that contem¬ 
plated in Phase One, and the message is addressed to projected survivors of 
the debacle to come. This verse poses in its clearest form the question we 
raised earlier. Can such a message only be addressed to the people or even 
thought of by the prophet after the other phases have come to pass histori¬ 
cally, and thus be regarded as a message created by a later editor or writer 
and interpolated into the book to meet the needs of that future age? We 
argue otherwise. The point the prophet is making in this juxtaposition is 
that the message remains the same regardless, and that even in the great 
renewal of the age to come, exhortation and warning will still be necessary 
and important; only presumably the second time around people will heed 
the warning and repent, and thus the nation will be spared a repetition of 
the disastrous series of phases through which it now most certainly must 
pass. 

If one were to pinpoint a historical moment for the book of Amos, a 
position in which the prophet stands and from which the rest of the book 
can be projected, it would be in Phase Two. Now in the perspective of the 
second pair of visions (*dndk, 7:7-9, and ripe fruit, 8:1-2) the die has been 
cast and the irrevocable decision for destruction reached. The period of 
amnesty is over, and the possibility of repentance and reconciliation has 
been lost, as the passage on the plagues (4:6-11) makes clear; the great bulk 
of the oracles stresses this point, especially the major utterance with which 
the book begins. Phase Three is a justification of Phase Two and arises out 
of the special question of what will happen to the leaders when disaster 
comes. The answer is that the nation’s destruction and exile are insufficient 
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punishment for the leaders, who will be pursued even into exile and put to 
death for their sins (Vision 5, 9:1-4). It seems clear that Phase Three is 
already in the prophet’s thinking before Phase Two is concluded. None of 
the irreversible actions of Phase Two has actually taken place when the 
details of Phase Three are presented. In other words, the prophet combines 
these elements even though Phase Three can only occur when Phase Two 
has reached its culmination. 

We come now to Phase Four, which deals with the survival of at least a 
remnant and restoration and renewal in the latter days. This material, 
which is concentrated in the latter part of chap. 9, can be reckoned as part 
of the prophet’s message, in our opinion. He was capable of contemplating 
a future for the people whose destruction as a nation he had confidently 
predicted, along with the extermination of its leadership, even though that 
destruction had not even begun to happen and, if our view is correct, would 
not happen in his experience or lifetime. If he could clearly predict the 
disastrous end of the nation, which he apparently did, then it would not 
matter whether he saw it happen, because in a strange way that fact would 
be of little functional importance for him. The word of Yahweh was what 
counted: it was more real than the facts of history, and in any case it 
created them; and the only thing that could prevent the word from happen¬ 
ing according to its content would be another word from the same God 
modifying, postponing, or superseding the previous one. It was the 
prophet’s business to speak the word, and for Amos that would suffice. So 
even in the midst of Israelite prosperity he could assume that the divine 
word would come to pass and that, for him at least, the future was settled. 
As he had said repeatedly, Israel would cease as a nation, its cities would be 
destroyed, its people decimated with the survivors deported, and its leaders 
wiped out. What could be more thorough and final than that? Nothing, 
except that this story was about Yahweh and his people, and their story 
could not end in the manner described. While the evidence can only be 
drawn from literature that was written later than Amos in its present form, 
there can be little doubt that the basic theological premises and affirmations 
were part of a common tradition shared by prophet, priests, kings, and 
people alike. They might differ strenuously and violently on how it was to 
be interpreted and applied. But the basic story was an article of tradition 
and faith: Yahweh had brought his people out of bondage in Egypt and had 
established them in the land that he wrested for them from the Canaanites 
and gave to them to dwell on. In return they owed him service, worship, 
and obedience to his will. Fidelity in maintaining the terms of the covenant 
would ensure them continuing possession of the land, security, and pros¬ 
perity. But failure to live by the commandments and to pursue justice and 
mercy in all their dealings would result in the opposite: end of nationhood, 
loss of the land, and punishment in exile. 
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This was the general picture, and all agreed in principle. In practice it 
was otherwise, and prophets could differ with kings and priests or with 
each other about whether Israel was obedient to the covenant or disobedi¬ 
ent, and to what degree, and about what lay in store. There were those who 
were persuaded that the divine commitment especially to the house of 
David exempted Israel from the consequences of misbehavior or that al¬ 
most by definition Israel could not violate the terms of its covenant. 

It is our view that in spite of wide variations in the weight given to the 
different elements in the picture, and despite obvious differences in evalua¬ 
tion of a particular situation at a certain time, the great prophets were all 
agreed that the bond between God and Israel did not exempt Israel from 
possible judgment, and that in fact Israel would be held to a stricter ac¬ 
counting than other nations precisely because of its privileged position. 
Ultimately the result would be the dissolution of the relationship when it 
turned out that Israel was really like the other nations and unable to live up 
to the standards of the covenant. The holy God of Israel would not hesi¬ 
tate, finally, to pronounce judgment and execute it on his own people. 

That judgment, however, did not necessarily mean the end of the story. 
The same prophets believed that beyond judgment, destruction, and exile 
there were also redemption and renewal, based entirely on the faithfulness 
of God and his commitment to himself and to the fathers. From the begin¬ 
ning it had been so. He was known to the world as the God of Israel, and 
would always be known that way. It is always possible that a prophet here 
or there did not believe in this fourth phase, and it is possible to isolate 
some of the minor prophets who spoke briefly and only to a single concern 
or to a limited number under special circumstances. 

But the great message, with all its variety and differences in imagery and 
details, includes that essential last point, that God will not finally abandon 
his people, even if he is responsible forjudging and destroying them, even if 
that action is necessary and there is no way to escape it. Covenant viola¬ 
tions are punishable by death, and the nation as a whole cannot be treated 
differently. The prophets insist on this point against all other claims. With¬ 
out repentance there is no possibility of forgiveness. But beyond execution 
there is the possibility of resurrection. It was the prophet Ezekiel who 
presented the case in its most radical terms: the criminal tried and con¬ 
victed in the divine court must be executed, the nation must die. But the 
God who created the nation and committed himself to being the God of 
Israel throughout history will re-create the people as his own—not for their 
sake, but for his own. In that way the prophet Ezekiel resolved the paradox 
of election and judgment. In the Primary History it is expressed by the twin 
covenants of Abraham (divine commitment and promise) and Moses (hu¬ 
man obligation and performance). Both function in history, with the former 
guaranteeing permanent divine commitment to his people and the latter 
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insisting that Israel will always be held to the strictest standards of justice. 
An ultimate resolution is eschatological: in the new age the two covenants 
will become one because with a new heart and spirit the people will live up 
to the required standards (Jer 31:31-34; Ezek 11:19, 36:26), and by fulfill¬ 
ing the law and being righteous they will enable God to fulfill his promises 
of permanent possession of the land and prosperity and security forever. 

Neither Ezekiel nor Jeremiah invented these ideas. Neither in our opin¬ 
ion did the great prophets of the eighth century; but they shared them and 
clarified them, acknowledging a basic paradox in the covenant relationships 
but insisting that both applied and were valid. God could not be indifferent 
to covenant repudiation by his people, but he also could not finally give 
them up. After execution there would be revival and restoration: this mes¬ 
sage was delivered by all of the great prophets, and we find no reason to 
suppose that it is a creation of exilic or postexilic scribes who carefully put 
it into the books of prophets who had never thought of the matter. Each 
prophet in his own words and thoughts articulated it, with differences in 
emphasis and coloration. But they shared a common vision and hope, and 
their message was carried on by their successors, refined and expanded but 
essentially the same. Amos was the first of this group, and his book has the 
same elements as the others. Phase Four was an integral part of the book to 
which he was the principal contributor, and in the compilation of which he 
may have had a role. 

Jeremiah 25 is a prophetic composition that in several particulars resem¬ 
bles the book of Amos as a whole. It documents similar phases in the 
development of the prophet’s career and serves a similar apologetic pur¬ 
pose. 

Jeremiah’s career was inaugurated in the thirteenth year of Josiah (Jer 
25:3; cf. 1:2). It began with a pair of visions that threatened destruction. 
Similar autobiographical forms are used by Amos and Jeremiah to recount 
these experiences: the same question is asked, “What do you see?’’ (Jer 
1:11, 13; Amos 7:7, 8:2). Like Amos, Jeremiah stood in the Lord’s council 
(sod; Jer 23:18), making intercession (15:11), at the same time calling the 
nation to repentance (25:5). In this activity both men identified themselves 
with “his servants, the prophets” (Amos 3:7; Jer 25:4). Jeremiah reports 
that this activity, corresponding to the first phase of Amos’ ministry, lasted 
for twenty-three years in his case (25:3). At the end of that period Jeremiah 
was not allowed to make further intercession, just as no intercession occurs 
after Amos’ first pair of visions. The people did not listen (Jer 25:3); they 
did not repent (Amos 4:6-11). 

The time had come for total and unrevisable judgment. Jeremiah 25:8-14 
matches Phase Two of Amos’ career. The themes of Jer 25:30-38 are found 
in Amos 1:2—the roaring lion, the withered pastures, the mourning shep¬ 
herds. The judgment is global (vv 29-33), and individual nations are named 
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(vv 17-26). The list reflects the political realities of a later time than Amos’, 
but six of Amos’ original eight nations are cited (Israel and Aram are 
missing), along with more far-flung places—Egypt, several Arabian states, 
Babylon, Elam, Media. 

The perspective and the theology are essentially the same as those of 
Amos. Jeremiah 25:15-31 reads like another vision, the final one in the 
book of Amos. The main difference between Jeremiah’s summary of his 
career in chap. 25 and Amos’ summary in his book is that Amos presents 
the climax of irreversible judgment first and then moves in retrograde fash¬ 
ion into the background and buildup of what went before (in time), while 
Jeremiah traces the development forward, logically and chronologically. 


THE LIFE AND MISSION OF AMOS 
THE SHEPHERD AND PROPHET 

On the basis of the information available from the book of Amos itself we 
can reconstruct the essential data of his life as follows (some items are less 
probable than others, but we think they are all plausible and make sense in 
the total picture): 

1. Home and profession: He was a shepherd and orchard keeper in 
Tekoa, a village in the southern kingdom a few miles south of Jerusalem. 

2. He was called to be a prophet by Yahweh during the reigns of Jero¬ 
boam of Israel and Uzziah of Judah (they overlapped during the decades 
from 790 to 750 b.c.e.). His call came through a vision or two, and there 
were others during his career. 

3. The first two visions (7:1-6) are connected with a series of plagues 
(4:6-11) that afflicted Israel (by which we mean the composite of both 
kingdoms—when only one is meant we will specify). (Note that there are in 
fact eight plagues arranged in five sets: first set, famine [v 6]; second set, 
drought [vv 7-8]; third set, blight, mildew, locusts [v 9]; fourth set, plague, 
war [v 10]; fifth set, fire [v 11],) Two sets of plagues correspond to the first 
two visions: locust plague (first vision [7:1-3], corresponding to locusts 
[4:9] in the third set), and destruction by cosmic fire (second vision [7:4—6], 
corresponding to fifth set of the plagues, fire [4:11], compared with the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah). We suppose that Amos was natu¬ 
rally concerned about plagues that clearly affected his livelihood and per¬ 
haps his survival. Everyone would understand the plagues as being inflicted 
by an angry deity (cf. the situation in the days of Elijah and Elisha), but 
Amos received specific enlightenment about the meaning of the plagues in 
his visions. These visions revealed a dimension of judgment not previously 
encountered: the end of the nation. The plagues might come and go, but the 
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visions were enough to convince Amos that the nation’s future was in 
jeopardy. It would not be a matter of replacing a dynasty or a priesthood, 
so something more drastic was required: national repentance. Such repen¬ 
tance was not a question of formulas and sacrifices but of the heart and will 
and action. 

Amos interceded successfully, and Yahweh canceled the ultimate pen¬ 
alty. The plague had come or would come but in itself would not be fatal; it 
would draw blood but not kill the victim, and enough time would be al¬ 
lowed for Amos to do something about it. Presumably he set out immedi¬ 
ately on his mission to the house of Israel, preaching repentance. In all 
likelihood he would not wait for a second vision to confirm the first. In this 
case it is clear that he was convinced from the first and proceeded immedi¬ 
ately. Perhaps on his first mission he preached essentially what we now 
have in chap. 5 of the book. That would be most appropriate. Chapter 5 is 
highly structured, and the essential ingredients of a preaching mission are 
there: a call to repentance, woes and laments, the denunciation of injustice, 
and the plea for justice with the assurance that repentance can secure salva¬ 
tion. 

The second vision comes during the fifth set of plagues, and the clear 
meaning is that the mission is failing—there has been no significant re¬ 
sponse, no sign of change. All is as before, and that is very bad. The vision 
is also worse as we move from locusts, which, while distinctly dangerous 
and terribly threatening are nevertheless familiar, and everyone in the Near 
East in those days had lived through more than one such plague. The vision 
of cosmic fire devouring the Great Deep must have seemed much worse 
and immediately life-threatening to the whole portion of Yahweh (haheleq 
[7:4]). Once again Amos intercedes successfully, and Yahweh cancels the 
disaster; but this time, if our interpretation is correct, it was a very close 
call—it was like Sodom and Gomorrah, symbol of total destruction by fire, 
and in the end they were plucked like a brand from the burning. One would 
think that Amos would have found a receptive audience, and with his 
magnificent preaching style a response appropriate to the message. But 
nothing of the kind occurred. It is reasonable to suppose that the second 
time around his message was essentially what we find in chap. 6. Once 
again the message is to all of Israel and specifically to Zion and Samaria, 
and it consists predominantly of woes. We do not hear an explicit call to 
repentance as we did in the first round; the stakes and tempo are being 
escalated. The pressure is greater and the message is more intense. Having 
survived the previous plague and with the apparent turnaround in military 
fortunes (compare the victories in 6:13 with the defeats in the fourth set of 
plagues) no doubt the people addressed were sure that the worst was over 
and that Ajnos was ’way off base. So the second mission likewise ended in 
failure. It may also be that Amos was already being warned to change his 
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tune or to stop prophesying altogether. As long as the plagues continued he 
may have had a better reception and perhaps made some points and some 
converts (there had to be a few, anyway). 

4. The interval: we postulate that the mission (both missions) failed, as is 
confirmed by the account of the plagues. Neither plagues nor prophet had 
any effect on the people or the leaders, north or south. That claim is re¬ 
peated five times in 4:6-11, so that section reports what happened after the 
plagues and before the second pair of visions. In addition, opposition to this 
gloomy prophet was also developing, and we can detect some personal 
experience behind the comments about the treatment of prophets and the 
necessity for the prophet to report what he is told (3:8), not what he might 
like to say or what people might like to hear. 

5. Now we come to the second pair of visions. In them Yahweh an¬ 
nounces to Amos that the period of grace is over and that he will no longer 
repent, relent, or show them any mercy. It is clear from the period of the 
plagues and the first two missions that the whole combined effort by Amos 
and Yahweh has been a failure. Neither prophet nor plagues has had any 
effect on the heart and mind of his people. Next is the period of judgment. 
Once again it is not clear whether the two visions come at the same time, so 
that the second reinforces the first, or whether they are separated in time 
and the prophet responds to each as it happens. By this time he does not 
require confirmation, and we think it is better to take them separately, for 
while the message is essentially the same the second of the pair (in both 
sets) is a little more threatening and ominous than the first. 

Our impression is that after the third vision Amos delivered a new set of 
oracles, which are essentially to be found in chaps. 3 and 4. The shock 
effect of 3:1-2 on an audience must have been potent, and it contained the 
whole message in a nutshell. Because that one sentence would no doubt 
offend everyone, he must then defend himself by saying that those state¬ 
ments are not his ideas. They come directly and precisely from Yahweh 
(3:3-8). There follow the attacks on Samaria (3:9-12, 4:1-3) and Bethel 
(3:13-15, 4:4-5) in alternation, and the closing speech about the plagues 
that are now in the past; but by referring to them he makes clear that 
Yahweh has been trying to warn them, and he reminds them that he has 
been preaching on the same subject for some time. With the somewhat 
enigmatic but ominous 4:12 the mission ends: “prepare to confront your 
God, O Israel!” We are clearly in the sphere of the northern kingdom now. 

Then follows the fourth vision with its quite explicit message, that the 
end has come for my people Israel. Once more Amos goes on the sawdust 
trail. He is no longer preaching repentance or even referring to the lost 
opportunities. Now we have the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2. We must 
point out that what we have in writing is a distilled and probably abbrevi¬ 
ated form of the actual speech, which was probably given on a number of 
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occasions with a number of variants. This version is the polished one for 
publication. So chaps. 1-2 correspond to the fourth vision. We can set up 
the correspondence as follows: 


First pair of visions 

chaps. 5-6 

1. Vision 1 

chap. 5 

2. Vision 2 

chap. 6 

Second pair of visions 

chaps. 1-4 

1. Vision 3 

chaps. 3-4 

2. Vision 4 

chaps. 1-2 


The speech (chaps. 1-2) is the one given at Bethel on the occasion of his 
great confrontation with Amaziah. The whole affair begins with the speech, 
which is carefully organized and worked out, so that Amos can capture his 
audience before he throws down the gauntlet. There is something subtle 
and persuasive about the series of oracles against the nations, and if he got 
through the first six no one would stop him before he got through the 
seventh or part of the eighth. Maybe he was interrupted after 2:8 and never 
got to utter the terrible words about destruction by fire that should have 
followed. What does follow in 2:9-16 is more apologetic and defensive and 
perhaps was said under slightly different circumstances, though in the same 
setting. 

6. The story of the confrontation must follow. While the big speech is 
threatening to Israel it is not sufficient to explain Amaziah’s reaction, espe¬ 
cially if the specifics of the punishment were left out or not stated explicitly. 
On the basis of that speech, Amaziah (who may have heard about Amos 
and had reports on some of his more inflammatory remarks, but had not 
heard him speak) now for the first time had grounds for action against 
Amos. He may well have interrupted Amos just as he was about to say, 
“And I will send fire” and told Amos to leave and go back to Judah. 

From that point matters escalated, and Amos, after defending his role as 
prophet, finally revealed the secret messages he had for both Amaziah and 
the king. Once Amos had talked about the high priest and his family suffer¬ 
ing death and degradation, he was probably trapped; and when he men¬ 
tioned the king and his house dying by the sword, his doom was sealed. 
When Amaziah had heard enough to convince him that a charge of treason 
and sedition could be made to stick, he sent word to the king and arranged 
to detain Amos. 

7. In our view Amos remained under arrest at Bethel until word came 
from the king saying what to do about him. The most reasonable explana¬ 
tion is that someone came from the king to interview Amos and to get 
testimony from others. Then he would make an appropriate decision either 
to dismiss the charges and let Amos go, or to bundle him off to Samaria for 
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trial and adjudication by the king himself or his deputy. During the early 
part of the sequence, we suppose that Amos would still be able to speak to 
disciples, some of whom may have accompanied him, or they might have 
been local adherents recruited during an earlier mission. In any event we 
should pick up the last group of prophecies along with the fifth vision in 
this setting—from 8:3 to 9:6. 

8. What happened to Amos afterward is anybody’s guess, but it is hard 
to believe that he was ever set free, especially by a tough and successful 
king such as Jeroboam. The only question is whether he was martyred or 
just kept under restraint. In any event, it would seem that his career as a 
prophet ended abruptly. The final visions or oracles come from the period 
at Bethel. Assuming that he was taken to Samaria, it is possible that he was 
also able to speak to someone there. We would like to think that 8:13-14 
reflects the Samaria environment, but it is not necessary to make this as¬ 
sumption. There are also some other oracles to account for, the ones in the 
Epilogue. As for 9:7-10, they may well have been placed where they are for 
literary and structural reasons rather than because they were composed 
late. With respect to 9:11-15, it is hard to imagine circumstances under 
which Amos would have delivered them; it is even possible that, like Isaiah 
2 = Micah 4, they come from a different period of his career entirely, when 
he may have hoped for repentance (cf. 5:14-15). But it is best not to specu¬ 
late too much. Their placement at the very end is an editorial choice, and 
very likely Amos had nothing to do with that decision. 

9. In our opinion we can connect the publication of the book with the 
earthquake, which was a devastating one and must have been seen as a 
partial vindication of the prophet’s words, especially if the Temple at Bethel 
suffered any damage (always a possibility—but the Temple has not yet been 
located archaeologically, much less its stratification history). The book, 
however, had been finished two years earlier, if that is what the notice in 
1:1 signifies. That could be the date of Amos* death, for it makes clear that 
there were no later oracles from that source. If our hypotheses are true, 
why was it not written up that way? It is difficult to say. Although they 
may contain biographical data, none of the prophetic books reports the 
death of the prophet whose name it bears. 

So Amos’ career extended from the first vision associated with the third 
set of plagues until two years before the earthquake, and can be dated 
during the reigns of Uzziah of Judah and Jeroboam of Israel, but not later. 

We may add three brief notes. 

1. If Amos prepared or dictated some material before he went to Bethel, 
it is possible that his followers also prepared something after he was ar¬ 
rested to aid in his defense, or that we are talking about essentially the same 
piece of writing, namely, chaps. 1-6 plus an account of the visions. 
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2. Of the eight oracles introduced by the formulas “in that day” (bywm 
hhw y ) or “the days are coming” (ymym b y ym) y six are in the last two 
chapters, beginning with 8:4, which starts the last major subunit, 8:4—9:6. 
There are three more in what is left of chap. 8, and then two others at the 
very end of the book, 9:11-12 and 9:13-15. This circumstance perhaps 
suggests an artificial arrangement grouping the eschatological oracles at the 
end (and leaving open the date of their composition). The question then 
concerns the remaining two oracles (one of each kind), respectively at 
2:14—16 (bywm hhw y ) and 4:2 (ymym b y ym). Are these oracles displaced 
from the original grouping with the other six or are they in their proper 
places, with the others deliberately arranged at the end? It is hard to 
choose. Our inclination is to think that the grouping at the end reflects both 
ideas: end things belong at the end, but the prophet himself may have 
uttered such oracles later in his career rather than earlier. 

3. If Phase One is connected with the first pair of visions and points us to 
chaps. 5-6, and Phase Two involves the second pair of visions and points us 
to chaps. 1-4, then the transition to phase three is the confrontation 
(7:10-17) or the culmination of Phase Two (just as the plagues, 4:6-11, are 
the transition to Phase Two). Then Phase Three is the period after the 
confrontation and includes the material from 8:4 through 9:6; also, it is 
associated with the fifth vision. It is briefer and does not add a great deal, 
but it is distinctive and notably harsh. Finally, Phase Four is connected 
with the Epilogue and points to the future, and it is also in two sections: 
9:7-10, the transition from Phases Two and Three, or the end of three; and 
9:11-15, the full flowering of Phase Four, the restoration of the Davidic 
kingdom and the renewal of the land with peace and prosperity forever. 


THE GOD OF ISRAEL IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 

This essay will perforce be sketchy, but it may serve a purpose in provid¬ 
ing a format and framework for dealing with the subject. Inevitably we will 
be influenced by the structure of the book, but our approach now will be 
topical so as to simplify, clarify, and organize the data in useful and com¬ 
prehensible form. The arrangement too may be more congenial to a modem 
Western mind, but it is only for convenience. Our purpose is to present 
Amos’ picture of the deity, not ours, and to keep it within the thought 
world of the ancient Near East and the Bible rather than to translate it into 
contemporary theological or philosophical language. 
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The God of Heaven and Earth 

Yahweh, the God of Israel is universal God of heaven and earth. 

Not only is this premise essential to any theology of the Hebrew Bible 
and certainly of the prophets, but in Amos it is explicit in the famous but 
suspect hymns, which are placed strategically in the text. Of the three, two 
(at 4:13 and 9:5-6) are ideally located at the close of important sections, 
while the remaining example seems to be out of place toward the beginning 
of a major unit (5:8-9). 

Our first point is that even if the hymns, which are widely regarded as 
later additions to or insertions in the text, were removed entirely from 
consideration, we would have to draw the same conclusions about the 
power and authority, the majesty and might of the God of Amos or the 
Bible generally. There is no perceptible difference between the explicit and 
express statements of the unique universality of the deity in the hymns and 
the presuppositions, the premises, and the inferences to be derived from the 
rest of the book. The dominion over the world, nature, and history asserted 
in the hymns is taken for granted in the oracles and speeches that touch on 
or emphasize such matters. Everything is under divine control. He is the 
architect of the heavens and earth, the ruler of all things, and the one who 
wills as he pleases and executes what he wills. Whether by word or deed, he 
decides; and what he decides is what happens. 

The basic position is not different from most sources in the Bible, though 
there may be differences in nuance or detail. However we may wish to 
modify, qualify, condition, or extenuate, Amos’ theology is essential mono¬ 
theism. There are other gods, to be sure, but that is just a convenient way of 
dealing with rampant polytheism both outside and inside the country. It 
would be going a little too far to say that Israelites had no perception of 
other deities as the nations conceived of or believed in them, because Israel¬ 
ites seemed to have little difficulty in absorbing or being absorbed in pagan 
religion, its cult or practice. Nevertheless, neither Amos nor his fellow 
prophets and their successors ever conceded that there was much more 
substance to another deity than the image that represented the god. They 
are rarely concerned with other gods or goddesses as such, rather with the 
undeniable and excruciating fact that many of their own people gave to 
these deities the worship and service that Yahweh claimed as his exclusive 
right. 

In addition, there may be any number of other kinds of heavenly beings 
who belong to the divine court and make up his retinue. Amos hardly gets 
into this subject at all, but he implies that the prophet has access to the 
deity as a member of the heavenly court, and some of his visions and 
remarks reflect both the privilege and the experience. Other prophets are 
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much more explicit or colorful in describing the heavenly scene, but for one 
reason or another, it is not a matter of great moment to Amos. What is 
most important to Amos is the truth of God’s complete mastery of the 
forces of nature and the course of history. The world and the people in it 
are the primary focus of interest, but God’s relation to that world has to be 
defined with great care. He exercises a monopoly of power and wisdom, of 
authority and will. At the same time, the world and in particular human 
beings have certain degrees of freedom and responsibility. The complexities 
of the theological or philosophical debates over the issues of divine sover¬ 
eignty and human freedom, over predestination and foreknowledge are not 
dealt with in Amos. But the starting point with God is clearly his sover¬ 
eignty in relation to the created world—and in relation to everything that is 
part of it. There are two categories only: God and everything else. Every¬ 
thing else is subordinate and dependent on the deity for its existence and 
whatever else it has or is. 

A. S. Kapelrud (1961) finds the cosmic scope of Yahweh’s activity in the 
book of Amos in his acquisition of aspects of the Canaanite El. This con¬ 
nection can be sustained only in a very general way, and the process lies 
remote from Amos’ own immediate thinking; that is, such a connection 
derives from a much earlier stage in the evolution of Yahwistic theology, 
not in any thinking of Amos himself. First, Amos does not give Yahweh 
any of the names or epithets of El, the most distinctive of which would be 
“Father of gods and men” or “Creator of heavens and earth” (qdneh 
Idmayim wa ? ares ); neither, for that matter, does he use other telltale 
Canaanisms, which would document such a syncretistic augmentation of 
Yahweh’s supposed prior restriction to primal Israelite thought. Second, 
and in any case, El is benign or indifferent, as opposed to the passionate and 
violent destroyer, Yahweh, who uses all available “natural” means to send 
his disasters, as seen in Amos and in the book of Job. Finally, and with 
quite an opposite result, the fragments of ancient creation hymns, as used 
by Amos to set forth the high points in his theology, are distinctively 
Israelite; for example, his verbs are br>, ysr, ¥h , not kn(n) or qnh as found in 
Canaanite sources. The tradition that Yahweh was the Creator and Lord of 
heaven and earth (i.e., of everything) was not a new insight of Amos him¬ 
self or a new development of his time; it was an ancient and essential 
ingredient of the faith of Moses, and certainly from that time on. 

The God of the Nations and Israel: The God of History 

In Amos’ perspective, the ruler of the universe is also the Lord of history 
(human history, that is) and the sovereign of all nations. While the focus in 
Amos for the most part is somewhat narrower than in other and later 
prophets, the essential point is the same. Amos is primarily interested in the 
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eight nations that make up the territory lying between the great powers 
Egypt and Assyria, but he is aware of peoples beyond that area, mentioning 
Egypt and Cush explicitly and Assyria by implication. The will and rule of 
Yahweh extend beyond the borders of the territories occupied by the peo¬ 
ples who worship him and even beyond the borders of the Davidic empire. 
Those nations may never have been under the suzerainty of Yahweh and 
may not now acknowledge it, but he is their Lord—just as he is and should 
be acknowledged Lord of Israel (and Judah). 

The control of history and nations is expressed bluntly in the great oracle 
with which the book begins (chaps. 1-2). All eight nations are treated in 
similar, summary fashion under the impartial eye of the divine judge. Judg¬ 
ment and punishment are the themes of these chapters, and there is a 
pervasive emphasis on impartiality: all are guilty, charged in the same man¬ 
ner, and all are sentenced under the same judgment, though details vary a 
good deal. Along with and behind the judgment, other factors and elements 
are present. Yahweh is both creator and redeemer, not only of Israel, as the 
tradition emphasized, but also of the Aramaeans and Philistines, and 
doubtless of the others too. While the general statements about passing 
sentence and inflicting punishment are formulaic and depict Yahweh as 
rendering judgment and initiating the violent action (“I will send fire”) 
against the nations, the details of destruction—namely, defeat in battle, 
execution, or exile—show that God uses various means, often human 
agents, to accomplish his purposes. His control of both nature and human¬ 
ity is complete, so he can send plagues or armies as he pleases, one or the 
other or, as is often the case, both. 

As already indicated, Yahweh is presented as judge of the nations, severe 
but just and impartial, exhibiting the characteristics enjoined on human 
judges in various documents of the Bible. In the instances of the nations, 
the crimes with which they are charged would be regarded as reprehensible 
behavior on anyone’s part, anywhere, anytime. There seem to be underly¬ 
ing principles of justice and equity that are equally applicable to all. The 
details are somewhat cursory and insufficient to build up a case for a partic¬ 
ular profile of violations, but the general principle seems to hold. It is of 
interest that the crimes charged to the other nations are international in 
character, against other nations usually on their borders, while the crimes 
charged against Judah and Israel are internal matters, involving their be¬ 
havior to God and fellow citizens. 

The general term used for all of the crimes in all of the nations is pf, 
which is basically rebellion against authority, the revolt of a vassal against a 
suzerain, usually initiated by failure to pay the annual tribute (something 
like the interest payments on debts to international banks by third-world 
countries these days). It is a very strong term and should be interpreted as a 
deliberate and serious violation of the terms of a covenant. It is not usually 
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regarded as an excusable breach, and the offended or aggrieved party is 
expected to take appropriate action, which is his right. Moab is reported to 
have rebelled (p $against its suzerain, the king of Israel (after the death of 
Ahab; 2 Kgs 1:1). So the charge is made that each of these nations has 
committed ps c enough times and in enough ways to convince the sovereign 
that the breach is deliberate and requires summary retribution. The action 
is also the same throughout, punitive attack and destruction of the capital 
city by fire and either execution or exile for the recalcitrant and rebellious 
leadership. It is more difficult to reconstruct the case and circumstances of 
the nations in this situation than of Israel (and Judah), where the picture is 
much more detailed. But that it is essentially the same is guaranteed by the 
constant repetition of the expressions describing what the nations, includ¬ 
ing Israel, have done, and what Yahweh is going to do to them. For Israel 
the covenant violation involves abandonment of Yahweh for other gods and 
the adoption of different religious norms. Whether the apostasy is simple 
substitution of other gods (both male and female, as we know from 2:7-8; 
cf. 8:14) or a more complex syncretism involving the corruption of classic 
Yahwism, or whether it involves both approaches in a variety of different 
activities, is not entirely clear and for our purposes does not greatly matter, 
for whatever the specific form it represents a violation of the basic com¬ 
mandments and obligations. In addition, there is the overriding principle of 
justice. This comes through from beginning to end and is the central theme 
of the central chapter (5), which contains the first formulation of Amos' 
message. The issue of right behavior to one's neighbors is the ultimate test 
of true religion, if not its actual essence and substance. It is not a substitute 
for theology but its necessary adjunct. On both counts—its profession of 
faith and its practice—not only has Israel fallen short of minimum accept¬ 
able standards, but it is in a state of outright violation and rebellion. 

What makes the situation all the more aggravated and pernicious is that 
Israel owes to Yahweh not only the obedience that the inferior owes to a 
superior, that a slave owes to its master, but also an immeasurable obliga¬ 
tion of gratitude. Israel was the beneficiary, at a time of great need and 
anguish, of an act of divine grace and intervention to which it had no claim 
or right. In other words, Yahweh is ruler of Israel not only because he is 
ruler of the world, and not only because of his superior power to enforce his 
will, but because he is savior and redeemer, the gracious and compassionate 
one who took pity on these poor suffering slaves and delivered them from 
bondage in Egypt. Thus Israel, on top of everything else—or beneath and 
underlying everything—has an incalculable debt of gratitude that it can 
never pay off; but it can make a down payment by obeying the terms of the 
contract between them. 

The same rationale applies to the nations who are under judgment. 
Yahweh can make the same claims on them for in every case he is also to be 
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credited with creating, redeeming, or otherwise establishing each of them as 
a political entity. This claim is made explicitly of the Philistines and 
Aramaeans in 9:7, where the comparison is made directly with Yahweh’s 
action in bringing them from distant places and his delivering Israel from 
bondage in Egypt, and it can be presumed with respect to the others as 
well. There are indications in the older traditions about Yahweh’s role in 
establishing Edom, Moab, and Ammon (Gen 36:1, 19:30-38), which give 
us some information on this topic for seven of the eight nations. Only Tyre 
is left unaccounted for, but there is every reason to believe that Yahweh 
would have been credited with its foundation as a state. The major differ¬ 
ence in all cases is that whereas Israel and Judah know their history and in 
particular that the God who saved them is the only true God, the other 
nations wander and flounder around in the darkness of idolatry. Further¬ 
more, while they may know something of their history they would not be 
expected to know Yahweh’s role in it. Perhaps one day they will learn the 
truth, but they are not to be blamed for failing to worship and serve 
Yahweh, whom they do not know as God. Hence they are not condemned 
for apostasy, because never having known him they have not been guilty of 
abandoning him. It is complicated, but an important principle is involved. 
As Paul of Tarsus might put it, “Is Yahweh God of the Jews only? No, he is 
God of the Gentiles also” (Rom 3:29). While Israel is special—after all, he 
is called “the God of Israel” and that is his title forever—so are all the 
other nations. It is not a matter of rejecting the idea of election; on the 
contrary, Amos affirms it and extends it. Every nation is elect; every nation 
has a special history created for it by the same God, Yahweh. It is an 
extraordinary feature of Amos’ theology: election is universal. 

It bears a heavy price, however. Election involves responsibility, and 
failure to discharge that properly brings on judgment and punishment. This 
rule applies impartially to all. The paradigm for Israel, then, is summed up 
in the breathtaking paradox of 3:2: “Only you have I known of all the 
families of the earth; therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” In 
that sentence is summed up the meaning of the relationship of Yahweh with 
Israel: Israel was chosen by Yahweh and delivered, led, nurtured by him. 
He also required of Israel obedience to his laws, which were meant for their 
own well-being, not his. With them went a warning that behavior is the test 
of belief and commitment. The standards are set higher for those who know 
more and better, and highest of all for the one with the closest relationship 
—Israel. In spite of this intimate association, Israel had failed utterly. So 
destruction as judgment and punishment was in store for a recalcitrant, 
resistant nation. 

In a situation of that kind, there is always the possibility of change: 
repentance on the part of the people, reciprocal repentance on the part of 
God. He is known as the one who repents over evil, that is, the damaging 
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judgment or punishment he has previously decreed. This theme of mutual 
repentance is also stressed in Amos and is a major factor in the bulk of the 
book. Yahweh can and does change his mind—the essential meaning of 
repentance—and can and does reverse decisions, but not often and always 
for cause. There are three main reasons. (1) The main cause is repentance 
on the part of people, and the story of Nineveh in the book of Jonah is a 
classic illustration, though Jeremiah documents a case in the time of Micah 
and Hezekiah the king of Judah (Jer 26:19). (2) Another cause is in the 
reassessment of a situation by the deity in view of unforeseen or developing 
circumstances. In connection with the decision to send the Flood, Yahweh 
repented that he had made mankind; something had gone wrong or con¬ 
trary to expectations. The same is true in the case of Saul (1 Sam 15), God 
repented that he had made Saul king because of Saul’s behavior as king and 
his failure, as Samuel puts it, to carry out the command of Yahweh. (3) The 
third cause is prophetic intercession. There are very few instances of this, 
but Moses (Exod 32:31-34) and Samuel (1 Sam 15:10-11) are regarded as 
powerful if not always successful intercessors with God, while Amos makes 
the same claims for himself in connection with the first pair of visions. For 
an extended discussion of this topic, see the excursus “When God Re¬ 
pents.” 

In short, the relations between Yahweh and the nations are governed by 
moral and ethical principles, and the closer the relationship the more strin¬ 
gently the rule applies. But there is some flexibility in the arrangement: a 
showing of good faith in an effort to change for the better and an appeal to 
the deity’s strong sense of compassion may produce a shifting away from 
punishment in the direction of mercy. The lively interaction involving de¬ 
ity, people, and prophet is one of the highlights of the book. Only a moral 
God can be truly merciful, and mercy can only be meaningful in a context 
of justice and punishment. One without the presence of the other would 
mean a God indifferent either to morality or to pain and anguish. The God 
of the book of Amos and of the Bible balances both in an uneasy tension, 
leaving uncertain the outcome. The book of Amos remains paradoxical. 
What is the final word on the house of Israel? It is clear that time and 
patience finally ran out in a historical sense and judgment must come, but is 
there a future for this people and this nation beyond the date of its demise? 
Is the last word something like 9:1-4 or 9:8-10, or is it like 9:11-15? Is 
there life after death, resurrection for the lifeless where nations are con¬ 
cerned, as Ezekiel clearly supposed (Ezek 37:1-14)? As things now stand, 
the last word in the book of Amos is for restoration and renewal, but it is a 
reasonable question whether the last oracles are consistent with the tenor of 
the rest of the book. Throughout we find a constant mood and tone of 
judgment expressed by the prophet who does not neglect the matter of 
repentance or the willingness of God to interrupt and abate his decisions 
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while awaiting some sign of repentance and regeneration. In the end we 
must allow for all kinds of possibilities and leave the resolution to those 
with greater wisdom and better judgment. 

What is said here of Israel is also true of the other nations. Wherever 
information is available, it is clear that they are treated in the same manner, 
have experienced the same kind of history, have similar obligations, and are 
under the same judgment with the same possibility of being punished or 
rescued. 

To understand a little more about the dynamics of the relations between 
the deity and humanity we should look at the relations between deity and 
prophet. The basic idea in Amos, which is developed in a similar fashion 
throughout the biblical literature and especially in the prophets, is that 
there is a special, personal, intimate relation between deity and prophet and 
that this relationship always serves a larger purpose. The prophet in his 
permanent primary role is Yahweh’s messenger. It is his duty first and 
foremost to hear, understand, and transmit the word that Yahweh gives 
him to speak. The medium is essentially that of words and conversation, 
but it may also involve visions and often does. The communication is often 
directly in words, but visions and symbols can also communicate, and the 
prophet may thus translate a message from a visible to an audible form. In 
our age of audiovisual activity such interaction can easily be understood. In 
the case of Amos’ visions there is always conversation. With respect to the 
first four visions there is dialogue between Yahweh and the prophet about 
the meaning of the vision or the deity’s intentions, or implicitly of the 
prophet’s role. 

It is noteworthy that while there are clear connections between the con¬ 
tent and the communication associated with the visions, the messages or 
oracles that the prophet actually gives or that are recorded are not identical 
in wording. It seems clear that not everything that was given to Amos to 
say was communicated in those five visions. There may well have been 
others, not recorded. Furthermore, it is always possible that Amos himself 
or his editors made adjustments and adaptations in the spoken and written 
form of the message. The prophet did not use a tape recorder, and he is not 
one himself. The speeches are at once his and Yahweh’s and we must allow 
for the presence and participation of two personalities, not just one. It does 
not follow that the message is actually only the words and ideas of the 
prophet, who attributes them to the deity pro forma or because it is the 
appropriate convention. We should not treat such matters cynically. What¬ 
ever we may privately believe about prophets and prophecy, especially in 
the Bible, these were sincere men and women who believed that God was in 
touch with them and had spoken to them or otherwise communicated with 
them, and that it was their duty to report what they had seen or heard. 
Clearly they would report faithfully, and to the extent that they heard 
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words spoken by Yahweh, they would try to reproduce them verbatim. 
Where they had a sense of the meeting or were interpreting a visual mes¬ 
sage, they would make every effort to be faithful to the meaning and import 
of what they had seen. It is clear too that reports range from verbatim 
transcripts to paraphrases and summaries in indirect discourse. The 
prophet’s personal interest often shines through an oracle. The personality 
of the prophet is not suppressed, but he speaks the word of God. That is the 
mystery of prophetic religion. 

In the book of Amos, the prophet’s role looms large. That is not unex¬ 
pected, and we gain some insights into the difficulties faced by the prophet 
and the way in which he fulfilled his mission. As we have seen, the main 
obligation is to report the word spoken by the deity, the word intended for 
a large audience. The prophet is the preferred or chosen means of that 
communication. On the basis of the recorded visions and other descriptive 
material, the picture we have is that of the prophet being present in the 
heavenly court and overhearing the deity speak or being addressed directly 
by the deity. Just how this picture is to be interpreted—in what sense the 
prophet was in the presence of God and what his own thinking about the 
matter was—is not at all clear. But as far as possible we should take these 
matters at face value. Certainly literary conventions are involved, and ulti¬ 
mately the imagery is derived from second- (or third-) millennium mytho¬ 
logical motifs, which have lost operational force in Mosaic and post-Mosaic 
Yahwism. Nevertheless it is a powerful, colorful, and effective vehicle of 
communication and should not be attenuated or vaporized into a mere 
figure of speech. 

Once the message has been received, the prophet must deliver it. Care is 
taken to make sure the prophet gets it straight, for there must be no confu¬ 
sion in his mind about what the message is or what it means. It must be 
conveyed in words that the mythical “ordinary person” can understand or, 
to switch the metaphor, so that he who runs can read and understand it. 
But as we know, Amos seizes the opportunity to debate the merits of the 
case in the first two visions. The message, even without being put into 
words at all, is nevertheless only too clear, and the thought of the termina¬ 
tion of Israel the nation is more than the prophet can bear, much less repeat 
or deliver. So he takes advantage of his position to intercede. A prophet 
may assume this role because the situation makes such action possible, that 
is, he is in the presence of the divine king. That role, however, is not 
formally part of the status of prophet; it does not belong officially to the job 
description. Nevertheless the possibility and reality of dialogue open new 
areas for understanding the nature and personality of God, In the end 
Yahweh will have his way and the prophet must be his servant delivering 
his message, but there are moments in which there is genuine give and take, 
and if the prophets are to be believed (and we hardly have a choice) it is 
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possible to sway God’s mind and secure a change or modification of the 
message. Surely that must be the high point of any prophet’s life, to have a 
say in the decision making and to help to shape the message he will deliver 
in due course. 

What it finally comes down to is the nature of the God of the Bible, the 
person with whom the prophet must deal (and vice versa) and the person 
around whom everything turns. When all of the superlatives have been 
exhausted and when all of the authority or majesty have been accorded and 
the recognition given to the one incomparable deity who stands uniquely 
alone and against everything that is perishable, vulnerable, corruptible, and 
the rest, he nevertheless remains a person. That is the fundamental and 
ultimate category in the Bible, as without it nothing else matters. It may be 
a hopelessly inadequate metaphor for what God really is in himself and to 
himself, but it is the best that the Bible can do and the best we can do, 
because anything other than personality or personhood is not beyond it but 
beneath it. It is a question of the images: we are persons and we communi¬ 
cate in various ways, and if there is to be communication or connection 
between the divine and the human, then it has to take place on our terms. 
In a real sense God must empathize with humanity and human nature 
without relinquishing the realities of his own divine nature and being. And 
so he does, especially in the presence of the prophets. Once it is agreed that 
this God—creator and sustainer of heaven and earth, sole and unique—is 
the God of the Bible and Israel and Amos and the rest of us, then we may 
draw closer and ask him who he is, what he is like, and how things run in 
this world. There is more than enough in the book of Amos to show that he 
is the same God who revealed himself to Moses, among others, and said 
enough about himself to give us pause and make us think. 

And Yahweh passed in front of him and he proclaimed: Yahweh, 
Yahweh, El the Compassionate and the Gracious, long-suffering, 
and very loyal and true; who maintains mercy for thousands of 
generations, who forgives iniquity and rebellion and sin; but he by 
no means acquits the guilty, but visits the iniquity of fathers upon 
sons and upon grandsons, upon those of the third and fourth 
generations. (Exod 34:6-7) 

To which we may add from Joel and Jonah: “he is the one who repents over 
evil” (Joel 2:13 and Jonah 4:2; cf. Amos 7:3, 6). 
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AMOS' GEOPOLITICAL TERMINOLOGY 

Evidence and Hypothesis 

As was shown to be the case in Hosea (Andersen and Freedman 1980), 
the use of names for various geographic and political entities in Amos is 
both interesting and unusual. Principal concern centers on the word 
“Israel,” which has been and can be used in a variety of ways to designate 
at least the following: the patriarch, the twelve-tribe group or nation as a 
whole, and the northern kingdom in its various historic borders. Subse¬ 
quent to the time of Amos, and with the disappearance of the northern 
kingdom, the term “Israel” continued to be used either for the survivors, or 
for Judah itself as the only recognizable representative of the original peo¬ 
ple, or in an eschatological sense for the revived and reconstituted nation of 
the future. It is clear that in Amos both the second and third of the pos¬ 
sibilities are realized, and the question is whether there is any clue or device 
by which the designations can be separated and fixed. In certain instances 
the context will be the determining factor, but in others the evidence is 
mixed or insufficient to make a decision. It is also true that in Amos there 
are several distinct phrases containing the word “Israel,” as well as other 
political terminology. Whether “Israel,” alone or in one or another of these 
several phrases, is used consistently, always with the same referent, remains 
to be determined. Israel occasionally stands alone but in other instances is 
qualified by the terms bene, bet , and c ammL Does the use of these expres¬ 
sions make a difference and offer guidance to interpretation? An examina¬ 
tion of the available evidence indicates that there is a code or system in the 
book and that the use of the qualifying words is meant to identify the entity 
labeled Israel in each case. The question is whether the use of these addi¬ 
tional words—“sons of,” “house of,” “people of,” and the like—secures 
distinctions among the several possible meanings of the word “Israel.” In 
the course of the investigation we will also look at parallel and related 
terms, such as ya c aqob, ydsep, yi&haq, and, as a reference point, y$hudd, 
though as we would expect the last refers regularly and exclusively in Amos 
to the southern kingdom of his day. 

The proper noun Israel occurs thirty times, a considerable number for a 
short book like Amos, and we would regard it as an adequate sample for 
testing the following hypothesis. When the term is used by itself, it desig¬ 
nates the northern kingdom only; the usage derives no doubt from contem¬ 
porary practice, as that was the term used both in Israel and among its 
neighbors, and it is attested in an expression like melek yiira y el, used of 
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Jeroboam twice in the book (1:1 and 7:10). Thus wherever the term stands 
alone, it will refer to the northern kingdom. The usage is older than the 
disruption and split that followed the death of Solomon. Even before, the 
so-called united kingdom was rather a dual kingdom with a common mon¬ 
arch, designated either “Judah and Israel” (1 Kgs 4:20, 5:5 [E4:25]) or 
“Israel and Judah” (1 Sam 17:52, 18:16; 2 Sam 3:10, 24:1; 1 Kgs 1:35; etc.). 
This describes the political reality; the autonomy of Judah as David’s king¬ 
dom prior to his acceptance as king of Israel (Saul’s kingdom) is also 
attested. A related question is whether, at this early stage, additional terms 
such as “children of,” “people of,” or “house of” were used to distinguish 
the whole nation. Where, in Amos, other qualifying expressions are used in 
conjunction with “Israel,” such as byt, bny, btwlt, or c ammi, then the refer¬ 
ence could be to historic Israel of the Exodus or the twelve-tribe league, or 
the united kingdom; it can also refer to an ideal entity of the future or even 
the two kingdoms together conceived of or interpreted as a whole, the 
combined descendants of Jacob//Israel. 

Among the parallel or related terms we extend the hypothesis in the two 
directions. First, ya c aqdb always stands for historic Israel, not for the north¬ 
ern kingdom as such, for that usage is never elsewhere attested. This claim 
holds whether ya c aqdb stands alone or is qualified. The point is that the 
special use of “Israel” alone is dictated by the political reality, while as far 
as we are aware that kingdom was never called Jacob. This opinion is not 
the established one. It says in BDB (p. 785) that “Jacob” is used specifically 
of northern Israel, citing Amos 7:2, 5; Hos 12:13 (also 10:11 and probably 
12:3); and other texts, or else it is used of Judah. The latter usage is consid¬ 
ered to be postexilic. These allocations beg a number of questions. One is 
the possibility that such a name is fluid in reference, or that it changes with 
time. It is more likely that Amos would not only be consistent in his own 
usage, but that his usage would match what was current in his time. In 
particular, if there was recognized contemporary meaning for such terms, 
one would expect other eighth-century prophets to display similar vocabu¬ 
lary. 

Second, ydsep and ytihaq are substitutes for or parallels to “Israel” and 
stand for the northern kingdom only. This correspondence is to be expected 
with respect to Joseph, for the Joseph tribes constituted the heart and 
center of the northern group of tribes constituting Israel. The use of Isaac, 
which is rare enough in the Bible outside of Genesis (and in Amos with a 
peculiar spelling) is more difficult to explain, but the context implies 
strongly that the northern kingdom is intended (7:9, 16). 

Let us examine the passages in order in the light of our hypothesis and 
see where the trail leads. 

1. 1:1 } a$er hazd c al-yi§rQ*el y “who had visions concerning 
Israel.” According to the hypothesis the term specifies the northern king- 
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dom, and certainly that is the book’s major topic and target. The immedi¬ 
ately following references to the kings of Judah and Israel lend weight to 
the distinction. If the headline writer had intended a broader scope, he 
would have added “Judah” or described the target in other terms. Never¬ 
theless, the visions in chaps. 7-8, as distinct from the message in its main 
contents, concern Israel overall, as we shall argue, so there may be some 
discrepancy at this point. Strictly speaking, in terms of the book as we have 
it, the reference should be to Israel as a whole, or Israel and Judah, as in 
the comparable case of Micah, where in 1:1 we read, *a$er hazd c al-$dm$r6n 
wirusalayim, "which he saw concerning Samaria and Jerusalem.” But in 
the case of Isaiah, who also spoke of and to both nations, the heading (Isa 
1:1) reads y a$er hazd c al-y$hudd wiruSalayim, “which he saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem.” While the book—or at least the parts we can attri¬ 
bute to First Isaiah—deals predominantly with Judah and Jerusalem, there 
are more than a few references to Israel and Samaria, and oracles addressed 
to the northern territories. The heading, however, can be taken as appropri¬ 
ate because it reflects the main concern and content of the book. We need 
not ask more of the heading of Amos. The book’s main concern and con¬ 
tent are certainly Israel, the northern kingdom; but that would not exclude 
consideration of other areas, including specifically Judah. The unequivocal 
terminology immediately following (items 2 and 3 below) introduces strain 
into the heading (1:1). On the one hand, the location of Amos* work in the 
reigns of two kings suggests that he is interested in both kingdoms (with 
Judah mentioned first); hence the impression that his visions concern all of 
Israel, here called simply Israel. On the other hand, such an interpretation 
gives “Israel” two distinct meanings in the same verse. The strain could be 
relieved somewhat if “Israel” does designate the northern kingdom as such 
in both of its occurrences in this verse. It identifies “Israel” as the prime 
focus of the visions and the main topic of the book, but the mention of 
Judah immediately thereafter shows that it is also part of the picture. 

Allowance should be made for the fact that 1:1 is editorial and might not 
line up exactly with the book as a whole. But it would be going too far to 
infer that the editor mislabeled the contents. Neither should the reference 
to Judah in the title, immediately after the statement that the visions were 
about “Israel,” be taken as only an indication of a date. It is even less 
appropriate that this analysis should lead to the removal of passages deal¬ 
ing with the southern kingdom from the body of the book on the grounds 
that because Amos dealt only with Israel, any references to Judah must 
come from a later editor or scribe. 

2. 1:1 btme Sdzztyd melek-yghudd, “in the days of Uzziah the king of 
Judah.” In the case of Judah, there is no question about the reference, 
and no further comment is necessary. 

3. 1:1 ubtme yarob'am ben-yd*d$ melek yi&ra’el, “and in the days of 
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Jeroboam ben-Joash the king of Israel.” There can be no question of the 
reference here: Israel is the northern kingdom only here, clearly distin¬ 
guished from Judah. In fact, this phrase is the point of departure for the 
inquiry and the reason for or example of the usage we postulate in the book 
of Amos. 

4. 2:4 c al-&lds& pi$ c e y$huda, “For three violations by Judah.” No 
question about the usage and no comment. 

5. 2:5 wZsillahti ’es bihudd, “And I will send Fire against Judah.” No 
question. 

6. 2:6 c al-seld$d pi$ c e yifra’el, “For three violations by Israel.” In view 
of the list as a whole and especially the preceding reference to Judah, there 
can be no question that the northern kingdom alone is in mind here. Even if 
the oracle on Judah were treated as secondary, the argument would hold, 
and the hypothesis would support the interpretation. 

7. 2:11 ha’ap 'en-zo’t bene yi&ra’el, “Isn’t that actually so, you Israel¬ 
ites?” Here, according to the hypothesis, the addition of the qualifier bny 
means that the prophet is referring to Israel as a whole rather than to the 
northern kingdom exclusively. The context itself (vv 11-12) could be inter¬ 
preted broadly or narrowly, for presumably the charge could be leveled at 
the leadership in either or both nations, that is, of suppressing true prophets 
and nazirites, or, as we think, the specialized groups of naziritic prophets, 
those prophets who take naziritic vows, like Samuel, or those in nazirite 
communities who are called to be prophets. We associate groups such as the 
prophetic bands led by Samuel (the only attested naziritic prophet in the 
Bible), Elijah, and Elisha with the north, but that may be an unwarranted 
restriction. These prophets were not restricted to any one part of the na¬ 
tion. “The word of Samuel came to all Israel” (1 Sam 4:1). Note the equivo¬ 
cal attitude of Elisha to the three kings in 2 Kings 3, especially vv 13-14 
(allowing of course, for its Tendenz). What tips the scale here in our judg¬ 
ment is the setting established in vv 9-10, in which the classic tradition of 
the Exodus and Conquest is cited by the prophet, a tradition belonging to 
all of Israel, of which both kingdoms were the heirs. The expression bny 
yfrl itself is characteristic of the narratives in the Primary History, so in 
the framework provided here we should see a reference to the larger Israel 
encompassing and embodying both kingdoms. Amos may in fact be ad¬ 
dressing a northern audience, but with the dramatic shift at 2:9 he is talking 
about classic Israel and its heirs. The charges here include both kingdoms, 
just as the traditions cited do. And we must carry the thought through to 
the end of the pericope and chapter. The final dramatic and decisive battle, 
described in general but overwhelming terms, is not aimed precisely at 
Samaria, though it is included, but at Israel as a whole to ensure its demise. 
It may well be for this reason that the possible original ending, which 
would have used the standard formula previously attested seven times, has 
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been omitted in favor of this broader and vaguer one. In any case, the use of 
the expression bny y§r*l seems distinctive and will bear the interpretation we 
have suggested. It is consistent with the context. In this and in the follow¬ 
ing passages where bnyytfl is used, attention switches from the kingdom as 
a political entity to the people as such. Their identity is found not so much 
in their contemporary citizenship as in their early history, shared equally 
by the people of Judah. Amos is clearly playing on this fact by basing his 
appeal on premonarchical traditions. The same tactic is seen when residents 
of Samaria are addressed as bny y&PL 

8. 3:1 J aser dibberyhwh c dlekem bene ytfra’el, “that Yahweh has spoken 
about [or against] you, O Israelites.” According to the hypothesis, the 
reference should be to all of Israel, historic Israel or the combined nations 
of the present day. There is an alternate reading, attested by the LXX, 
namely, byt yir*L This reading is actually found in Codex Petropolitanus, 
corrected to bny in the margin. But this piece of evidence would not affect 
the position adopted, for that expression also designates historic Israel or 
all of Israel. In this passage, the appositional clause that directly follows 
confirms the interpretation: 

c al kol-hammiSpahd 3 aser he c eleti metres misrayim 

about [or against] the whole family that I brought up from the 
land of Egypt. 

It is clear that the prophet is addressing the whole group who can rightly 
call themselves “the Israelites”—not only the citizens of the northern king¬ 
dom but those of the south also. This fact may explain the choice of terms 
in the first place, and this passage can be regarded as the point of departure 
for the examination of the compound group involving Israel. Here the 
group addressed is identified explicitly with the “whole clan” (see the note 
on this term ad loc.) that Yahweh brought out of Egypt, in other words, all 
who claim descent from the Exodus generation. It follows too that the 
classic statements on the meaning of divine election and the certainty of 
judgment apply equally to Israel and Judah in the present circumstances, 
even though the prophet may be addressing a northern audience and even if 
he has the northern kingdom uppermost in his mind. 

9. 3:12 ken yinndsilu bineyi&ra'el, “in the same way shall the Israelites 
be rescued.” According to our hypothesis, the reference here should be to 
Israel as a whole, along the lines of the analysis offered for 3:1. The diffi¬ 
culty, however, is that the rest of the statement makes clear that the 
prophet is talking about the northern kingdom, specifically those residing 
or ruling in Samaria. The larger context, vv 9-12, also specifies Samaria 
and the northern kingdom as the subject of this discourse. So we might 
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regard this example as running counter to the hypothesis. In view of the 
clear statement of the prophet about the judgment to come on the northern 
kingdom and the people of Samaria, we might have expected the term here 
to be “Israel” rather than “Israelites.” At the same time it is to be noted 
that the prophet is careful to qualify the broader term, bny ytrf, by the 
phrase hySbym bSmrwn, indicating that he is restricting the reference here 
to the northerners. The implication is that without the qualification the 
term bny ytfl would refer to both kingdoms, which is not the intention of 
the speaker. So he uses the broader term and then reduces its scope by the 
qualification, a perfectly legitimate procedure, because northerners qualify 
as bny yir^l just as the southerners do. We might wonder why the prophet 
used this roundabout method to arrive at the point—he might have used 
the word “Israel” by itself to achieve the goal, or he could have left out the 
expression bny y&fl altogether and relied on the following phrase, hysbym 
bsmrwn, to convey his meaning. As already mentioned under item 7, the 
terminology used identifies Samarians as the audience, but addresses them 
in their identity as members of the whole people. Regardless—and we are 
hardly in a position to rethink his thoughts or rewrite his script—the state¬ 
ment can be made to fit within the contours of the hypothesis. It is also 
appropriate to note that we do not have elsewhere the combination of the 
broader term with the restrictive qualification attached to it. 

10. 3:13 weha c idu bebet ya c aqob, “Confirm what you have heard about 
[or against] Jacob’s family.” It is difficult to specify the precise identifica¬ 
tion of this group, “Jacob’s family,” but it seems to be a substitute for or 
equivalent to “the house of Israel.” In that case we are looking at a term for 
the combined kingdoms, as in other places in which byt or bny y&r*l is used. 
It makes some difference whether we translate b before byt as “in” (neutral) 
or “against” (adversative), as the former rendering would fit better with the 
broader group and the latter would go better perhaps with the northern 
kingdom, which is under prophetic attack. The context may also supply 
helpful information here. In v 14, as we will observe in the next item, Israel 
is named and is clearly the northern kingdom. The question is whether the 
expression in v 13 is intended to be parallel to “Israel” in v 14 or is in¬ 
tended to be distinguished from it. Is the audience addressed in v 13 sup¬ 
posed to be the same as the nation under indictment in v 14? The answer, 
rooted in grammatical and syntactic considerations, would appear to be 
that it is not, for Israel is described in the third person in v 14, which would 
hardly be the case if the audience addressed in the second person were the 
same group. Of course, byt y c qb is the broad term and can include the 
north, but the emphasis is on the non-Israelites in the audience. Compari¬ 
son with the previous unit, vv 9-12, supports the view that outsiders are 
being addressed or summoned to observe and listen and spread the word 
about the deplorable situation in Israel and the drastic measures soon to be 
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instituted against it. We may also remark that the use of the rare expression 
(in Amos anyway) byt y c qb may document an effort to distinguish the 
groups more sharply from the jtfrV in v 14 and to avoid confusion that 
might arise if the more usual byt yfrl were used. 

Compare Exod 19:3, where byt y c qb is the historic group in parallel with 
bny yfrl; cf. 1 Kgs 18:31, bny-y c qb, also 2 Kgs 17:34; Isa 2:5, 6; 8:17; 
10:20 //yir>l; 14:1; 29:22; 46:3; 48:1; 58:1; Jer 2:4; 5:20; Ezek 20:5; Amos 
9:8; Obad 18; Mic 2:7; 3:9; 5:6[E7], S*rt and 5:7[E8]; Mai 3:6, bny y c qb; Pss 
77:16[E15], bny y c qb; 105:6, bny y c qb; 114:1 —byt y c qb//ytfl —where the 
usage is standard and different from what we have in Amos; 1 Chr 16:13, 
bny y c qb. Amos does not use “Jacob” in chaps. 1-2, where the distinct 
political entities of his time are clearly in view. The use of “Jacob” to 
designate political Israel (all of it, as we maintain) is suitable for prophetic 
discourse of a more general and often symbolic character. As in the fre¬ 
quent use of “Jacob” in Second Isaiah, the shade of the patriarch himself is 
still haunting the nation. Though now a royal shrine of the north, Bethel 
retains its associations with Jacob from patriarchal traditions. No other 
name could secure this effect. 

11. 3:14 ki bfyom poqdi pi?e-yi&ra*el c alayw, “When I punish Israel for 
its acts of rebellion.” According to the hypothesis, this passage refers to 
the northern kingdom only. It is to be connected through terminology and 
content with 2:6, already discussed, where there can be no question of the 
identity of Israel as the northern kingdom. The word ps* links this passage 
with the oracles in chaps. 1-2. Furthermore, the immediately following 
colon in 3:14 specifies Bethel as one of the sites to be attacked violently, 
confirming the reference to the northern kingdom: 

upaqadti c al-mizb$hot bethel 

wZnigdifu qarndt hammizbeah w$nap$lu Wares 

I will also punish [i.e., visit the transgressions of Israel upon] 
the altars of Bethel; the horns of the altar will be cut down, and 
will fall to the ground. 

There can be little question, then, that Israel in this passage is the northern 
kingdom and that the usage supports the hypothesis. 

12. 4:5 hi ken *ahabtem b£ne yifra’el, “For that’s what you love [to do], 
O Israelites.” Solely on the basis of this passage and the context, it would 
be difficult to say which group is referred to, although the oracle itself, w 
4—5, is aimed at those pilgrims who practice their faith constantly and 
enthusiastically as they go from shrine to shrine. In this context only Bethel 
and Gilgal are mentioned. Bethel figures as the royal shrine of the north, 
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yet even so it might well have retained some of its ancient status as a 
national center. Gilgal, the first Cisjordan national shrine under Joshua and 
still in use as an assembly point in the time of Saul, doubtless retained its 
ancient prestige as much as, perhaps more than, Bethel, for it remained a 
pilgrimage center in spite of competition from the two great rivals, Bethel 
and Jerusalem, sponsored by the two competing dynasties of north and 
south. Elsewhere the list of shrines is increased to include Beer-sheba and 
still others (cf. 5:4-6 and 8:14, where Samaria and Dan are mentioned 
along with Beer-sheba). The implication of the latter passages is that mak¬ 
ing pilgrimages to the great shrines of both north and south involves the 
people of both kingdoms. It would be axiomatic that celebrations and ob¬ 
servances at Beer-sheba would be attended by people of the south predomi¬ 
nantly, though no doubt some northerners might be present too. The same 
should be said of southerners at the northern shrines. On the face of it 
Amos’ presence at the Bethel shrine would be nothing remarkable. His 
prophesying there unbidden, and especially the contents of his prophecies, 
would make the visit unusual, though hardly unique in the annals of that 
place. Even if the story in 1 Kings 13 has been embellished, the motif of a 
southerner prophesying in the north need not be fanciful. 

Our point here is that the population that is being told about the visits 
and worship at the shrines would presumably and plainly be one that in¬ 
cluded all of Israel, that is, Israelites and Judahites; and that is precisely 
what we believe the term bny y&l used here signifies in Amos. Logical 
support and confirmation of this interpretation will come from 5:4—6, 
where not only is the same population called by the equivalent term, byt 
ytfl, but Beer-sheba is explicitly included in the list of objectionable sanc¬ 
tuaries. It is not necessary to prove that Israelites from all over frequented 
all of these shrines in order to sustain the point being made here. The 
reference of bny y&l is more nuanced. It does not have to mean all mem¬ 
bers of both kingdoms. A small group could be so addressed; then Amos is 
giving them an identity beyond their citizenship in one or other of the 
kingdoms. 

13. 4:12 taken koh Ye&eh-llekayi&ra’el, “Therefore thus have I done to 
you, O Israel.” According to our hypothesis, this term limits the applica¬ 
tion to the northern kingdom. The threat of punishment is repeatedly di¬ 
rected at Israel rather than Judah in the book, and this passage is no 
exception. Not that Judah is exempted, but clearly the immediate target of 
the prophet’s remarks is the northern kingdom. Because v 12 comes at the 
conclusion of the set speech on the plagues we might expect the entire 
passage to have the same subject: namely, that the warnings and threats in 
the series on the plagues (vv 6-11) would be directed at the same people 
who are condemned in v 12. At the same time the passage immediately 
preceding the one on the plagues (4:4—5) has as its subject the larger group, 
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the bny y£r>l. An argument could be made that the subject of the discourse 
on the plagues is the larger group, both in view of the antecedent in 4:5 and 
because the geographic references include southern locations such as Egypt 
(v 10) and Sodom and Gomorrah. When it comes to the vagaries of climate 
and weather, no part of the land is immune. We may have to leave the 
question unanswered but affirm that the judgment in v 12 is nevertheless 
directed at the north, whatever the indications about the whole nation that 
may be found in vv 6-11. 

14. 4:12 hikkon liqrcft-'eldheykd yifra’el, “prepare [make ready] to con¬ 
front your God, O Israel.” In this passage, as in the immediately preced¬ 
ing one, the name used is the same—Israel—and whatever decision is made 
about the usage there should apply here equally. According to the hypothe¬ 
sis, here again we have the northern kingdom, and presumably that was to 
be expected in light of the same usage earlier in the verse. Items 13 and 14 
go together. On the face of it they make sense if “Israel” means the whole 
nation, but the fact that they do does not prove that the choice of this name 
was intended in that sense. As our study will show when it is complete, 
most if not all of the occurrences of “Israel,” unmodified, fit the hypothesis 
that the name means the north distinctively, while not necessarily leaving 
the south out altogether. (To do so the term “Samaria” could be used, and 
it is so used in this period.) But as with the heading (1:1), where a similar 
problem was encountered, we cannot be sure that the language and usage of 
Amos himself occur everywhere in the book. We do not intend to invoke 
editors and redactors lightheartedly to explain apparent inconsistencies in 
terminology and usage; but 1:1 is surely an exception. If items 13 and 14 
also deviate slightly, in that here “Israel” could refer to the whole nation, 
not simply (or primarily) to the north as such, it could be because here 
Amos is not so free to use his own terms. While 4:12 remains obscure, it 
has features that remind us of a classic theophany (the following hymn 
fragment has that quality too) and could be a quotation from a traditional 
source, such as Exod 19 (see vv 11, 15). 

15. 5:1 y aser y andki no&e y c alekem qind bet ytira’el, “that I am going to 
utter about you, a dirge, O house of Israel.” The usage here is to be 
compared with that in 3:1, where we have a similar introductory formula: 
y aser dibber yhwh c dlekem bine yi§ra y el, “that Yahweh has spoken about [or 
against] you, O Israelites.” Presumably the group addressed is the same, 
and as in 3:1 it can be identified certainly with all of Israel, or those who 
could claim descent from classical and historical Israel of the Exodus and 
Wanderings, so here in 5:1 there is no reason to alter the assessment. In 
Amos byt and bny before “Israel” are interchangeable and equivalent, so 
the group addressed in 5:1 must be the same as in 3:1. Needless to say, this 
conclusion is in accord with the hypothesis, which specifies that byt jtfrV 
describes the larger group. Or, to put the matter more cautiously (albeit 
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negatively), it cannot be shown that here “house of Israel” refers exclu¬ 
sively to the northern kingdom. 

16. 5:2 napeld lo’-tdsip qum betulat ytira’el, “The virgin Israel has 
fallen, she will never stand up again.” This dirge is in the so-called pro¬ 
phetic perfect, describing the prophet’s vision, which is in the past tense but 
refers to a future event. Because the phrase btwlt ytfl is unique in Amos, 
we can only be guided in our interpretation by general rules and the con¬ 
text. Because qualifying constructs and appositional nouns affect the mean¬ 
ing of Israel and broaden its application from the northern kingdom to 
larger Israel defined in a variety of ways, we should imagine that the ex¬ 
pression btwlt as the construct before Israel would do the same. In accor¬ 
dance with the hypothesis, we could say that “the virgin Israel” refers to all 
of Israel. There is nothing in the sense or the context to conflict with this 
interpretation, but it would be equally possible to apply it more strictly to 
the north. If the dirge transcribes a vision, then we could connect it with 
the other visions of chaps. 7-8; of them it can be said that they refer to the 
nation as a whole rather than to one part of it, which also seems to be the 
case here. 

When we look at other instances of the expression btwlt ytfl we find 
them, curiously, exclusively in Jeremiah (18:13; 31:4, 21), where obviously 
the term does not refer to the northern kingdom, long since vanished. But it 
also, at least in 31:4 and 21, seems to refer to a restored Israel of classic 
dimensions. (Does Jer 18:13 refer to Judah or Israel of old?) The only other 
occurrence (Deut 22:19) has to do with an actual btwlt y&rt, not the nation. 
But because it is so unusual in Amos we need to ask if the occurrence of 
btwlt secures a nuance that none of the other qualifiers does. In particular, 
the contemporary use of betulat- (or bat-) for Jerusalem suggests possibly 
here “Samaria.” 

17. 5:3 lebet yifra’el, “O house of Israel.” It is difficult to interpret 
this phrase in relation to the rest of the verse. The / is probably vocative 
and thus connected with the opening formula, “For thus my Lord Yahweh 
has said.” Or the / could be taken as the ordinary preposition in the same 
construction: “For thus my Lord Yahweh has said to the house of Israel.” 
There are various ways in which the phrase can be linked to the text of the 
verse, but the description of cities at war and the decimation of armies is 
too general and common to make a judgment about the scope of byt ytfl. 
There is no reason, however, to depart from the hypothetical pattern, so we 
assign the passage to all of Israel or the combined “house of Israel.” Once 
more, however, it must be conceded that the language is so general that it 
makes sense whether applied to either kingdom or to both together. With¬ 
out more identifying specifics, we cannot advance beyond this point. We 
have only the name to go on, but we allow cases like the present one, which 
are indeterminate when taken in isolation, to be defined by others such as 
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items 21, 22, 25, 32, and 44 in which there are specific indications, that 
“house of Israel” means the entire people. 

18. 5:4 kt koh y amar yhwh lebet yi§ra y el, “For thus Yahweh has said: O 
house of Israel [or to the house of Israel].” For our purposes the variant 
renderings are equally satisfactory. Incidentally, we may note that the se¬ 
quence here ties together the phrase Ibyt y&r*l with the opening formula, 
showing that the split arrangement in 5:3 is simply a variation of the order 
in 5:4, and therefore the interpretation proposed earlier linking the opening 
formula with the closing phrase is the correct one. 

According to the hypothesis, the term byt y§r*l covers the double king¬ 
dom, and, as already indicated, the context not only offers no hindrance to 
such an interpretation but supports it in rather impressive fashion. As pre¬ 
viously noted in the comment on 4:5, the passage here deals with those who 
worship at the major shrines of Israel and Judah; whereas the sanctuaries 
mentioned in 4:5 include only Bethel and Gilgal (belonging to the north), 
here Beer-sheba is added at a climactic point. The structure of v 5 is clearly 
chiastic with five cola or components: the first and the fifth match up, both 
speaking of Bethel; so also the second and fourth units, which speak of 
Gilgal; in the center, the third unit, which is the passage on Beer-sheba, 
stands by itself. The prophet is speaking to a transient population that 
frequents the different sanctuaries, or he is addressing those who worship at 
the different shrines. In either case—or if there is a combination of both— 
people from the south and north alike would be included, as it is most 
unlikely that only northerners traveled to shrines both north and south, 
and southerners stayed home. No doubt southerners came north as north¬ 
erners went south, and while a stable local majority made up the bulk of 
worshipers at any particular shrine, pilgrims from every part of both coun¬ 
tries would make up a sizable part of the throng at any of the major 
sanctuaries. Amos* words are addressed primarily to those who go from 
shrine to shrine, but that will include much of the double population over 
time and certainly large groups of both kingdoms at any particular time. 
There can be little doubt that in this context byty&rt refers to greater Israel. 

The network of shrines and their cultic personnel, who were members of 
the “Levitical” clans, represented a continuing factor in national life and 
expressed the earlier unity and identity of the whole nation in terms of 
religious festivals and institutions. This network antedated the monarchy 
and cut across the formal divisions of the rival kingdoms as expressed in 
the secular administration based on the palaces in Samaria and Jerusalem. 
Even the attempts to integrate palace and temple—more evident in Jerusa¬ 
lem than in the north, where Samaria was the focal point of the royal sector 
and Bethel of the cultic sector—did not override the ancient status of the 
shrines, which remained national and, we suggest, places of pilgrimage for 
people from both kingdoms. Jeroboam I set up centers in Dan and Bethel 
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precisely in an attempt to neutralize the attraction of Jerusalem and to 
divert northerners from visiting the shrine there, but there is no indication 
that he entirely succeeded in this effort. In Amos’ time the older system is 
still in evidence in the Levitical towns, as listed in Joshua 21 and 1 Chroni¬ 
cles 6. Archaeological fieldwork has pointed to the prosperous times of 
Jeroboam II and Uzziah as the period in which nearly all of the traditional 
Levitical settlements were occupied; for some of them it was the only 
clearly attested occupation time. While generally confirming Amos’ picture 
of a flourishing cult, they point also to what Boling and Wright (1982:495) 
call “a support system” distinct from the political superstructures. 

19. 5:6 pen-yislah kd y es bet ydsep, “lest he rush [upon you] like a flame, 
O house of Joseph.” The latter phrase, “Joseph’s house,” can be inter¬ 
preted as vocative. The parallelism with lbyt-l in the parallel colon ties the 
two names together, and the combination shows that the prophet has fo¬ 
cused his attention on the northern kingdom. This conclusion seems certain 
in view of the use of the name “Joseph,” for the two Joseph tribes, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, constituted the heartland, the bulk of the population, and 
the armed might of the northern kingdom. A little later, a somewhat trun¬ 
cated version of the northern kingdom will be called “Ephraim” (cf. Hosea 
and Isaiah and our remarks on the usage in Hosea [Andersen and Freed¬ 
man 1980]). Our conclusion is that Joseph will refer only to the northern 
kingdom in this book, or wherever it is used of a nation, just as Judah will 
invariably refer to the southern kingdom when used in the same way. The 
qualifying nouns used as constructs in connection with Joseph do not affect 
the identity of the community named Joseph. Here byt is used; s’ryt in 5:15; 
seber in 6:6 does not function in the same way, so ywsp is without qualifica¬ 
tion of this sort in that passage. The distinction we posit is restricted to 
Israel alone on the one hand and Israel with qualifiers on the other. 

It is an interesting question whether the imperatives in v 6 ( drsw and 
whyw) are addressed to the same audience as the same imperatives in v 4 
(drSwny whyw). According to our analysis, and especially if byt ywsp in v 6 
is vocative, the subjects are different and there is a shift from all of Israel to 
the house of Joseph (the northern kingdom). There is no problem, however, 
about the two being addressed in the same manner in such close quarters. 
“The house of Joseph” is an integral and essential part of “the house of 
Israel”—but there is an important shift in focus. The threat leveled here at 
Bethel, which will be consumed by fire, is more immediately relevant to the 
house of Joseph, because it is in their territory. Most of the specific threats 
are aimed at targets in the north, as we have observed. 

20. 5:15 y ulay yehenan yhwh y dlohe-sebd y dt se y erit ydsep, “Perhaps 
Yahweh the God of hosts will treat [you] kindly, O remnant of Jo¬ 
seph.” Here again there can be little question that the reference is to the 
northerners, though “the remnant” clearly implies a restriction to the sur- 
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vivors of the coming disaster and destruction. Nevertheless, only northern¬ 
ers are addressed in this passage. There is an implication that v 14, which 
shares so many ideas and words with v 15, should then also apply to the 
north only, though the subject is not specified. The difference, if any, could 
be that v 14 is addressed to its audience before the catastrophe, while v 15, 
with essentially the same message, presupposes it. But if fryt ywsp is the 
delayed subject, acting as the object of direct address for the verbs in both 
verses, then the time frame is the same, and the middle verses of the book 
belong to the latest phase of the prophet’s oracles and are addressed to the 
projected survivors of the north only. 

21. 5:25 hazzZbahim uminha higgaStem-li bammidbar ’arbaHm Sand 
bet yiira y el “Did you bring me sacrifices and gifts for forty years in the 
desert, O house of Israel?” Here the picture is unequivocal. The people 
addressed are identified with classic Israel of the Exodus and Wanderings, 
those who spent forty years in the wilderness. There can be no doubt that 
“the house of Israel” here refers to all who claimed descent from and 
identity with the whole of Israel of the classic tradition. The term therefore 
would include current Judah as well as current Israel. 

22. 6:1 n^qube re y Sit haggdylm uba y u lahem bet yiSra y el, “the notables of 
the foremost of the nations, who have come for themselves to the house of 
Israel.” This passage is a very difficult one from every aspect, but we 
believe that it forms a complement to the preceding bicolon, 6:1a. We also 
believe that the expression byt ySr*l is parallel to r^Syt hgwym (appropriated 
from Amalek, cf. Num 24:20, and applied to themselves by the self-confi¬ 
dent and arrogant leaders of the double nation) and that it is to be com¬ 
bined with the construct nqby in the same fashion. Furthermore, we iden¬ 
tify these nobles or leaders with the nominal forms in 6:1a— hS y nnym 
(“those who luxuriate”) in Zion, and hbthym (“those who are secure” or 
“feel themselves to be secure”) in Mount Samaria—and see a common 
compound subject throughout the couplet. In short it is the leadership in 
Zion and Samaria who are in charge of the house of Israel, the first of the 
nations who have returned home presumably in triumph and self-satisfied 
with their labors. 

By hypothesis, bet yiSra y el refers to the double kingdom here, and in this 
case the context offers firm support. Whether our particular analysis of the 
grammar and syntax is correct, there can nevertheless be little doubt the byt 
ySr^l of 6:1b is to be identified with both Zion and Samaria, the two king¬ 
doms. This passage can be compared with 3:12, where the expression bny 
ySr^l is associated with a participial construction, similar to those used here: 
hySbym bSmrwn (“those dwelling in Samaria”). In that passage we argued 
that out of the larger group represented by bny ySr^l (equivalent to the 
present byt ySr*l) only “those dwelling in Samaria,” that is, the people or 
leaders (it could be rendered “those ruling in Samaria”) of the northern 
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kingdom were intended. Here leaders in both capital cities are mentioned, 
so the full complement of “the house of Israel” is made up. If we assume 
the integrity of the passage and the interaction of the elements according to 
the syntax proposed, then the equivalence is clear, and this passage be¬ 
comes a key one in identifying byt y£r*l with the double kingdom rather 
than with the north only. 

23. 6:6 w$ld y nehlu c al-$eber yosep, “They are not distressed at Joseph’s 
crash.” As in the other passages mentioning Joseph, the reference seems 
clearly to be to the northern kingdom. Traditionally the name Joseph 
stands for the two major tribes of the north (Ephraim and Manasseh), and 
the usage—whether historical, poetic, or prophetic—is consistent through¬ 
out the Bible. Historical passages using the particular or exact expression, 
bytywsp (cf. 5:5), include the following: Josh 17:17; 18:5; Judg 1:22, 23, 35; 
2 Sam 19:21[E20]; and 1 Kgs 11:28. Compare also Obadiah 18, where 
Jacob is parallel to Joseph; and Zech 10:6, where Judah and Joseph are 
parallel or complementary. Other passages have bny ywsp, and many have 
no qualifying element; but the meaning or identification seems to be the 
same throughout. 

24. 6:8 m$td y eb y dnoki y et-ge y on ya c dqdb> “I abhor the pride of Ja¬ 
cob.” This is a difficult and enigmatic passage, with at least two problems. 
One, which seems to involve a scribal error, requires us to read mt c b for 
mfb (cf. Note ad loc.). The emendation can be supported by comparing 
the sequence *meta c eb y andhi . . . 6ane y ti, “I abhor ... I hate” in 6:8 
with $dn$ y u . . . yeta'ebu, “they hate . . . and abhor” in 5:10. The other 
problem is more relevant to our inquiry because it concerns the meaning of 
the phrase g y wn y c qb (“the pride of Jacob”). Varying interpretations have 
been offered, but our concern here is with the scope of the term “Jacob.” 
According to our hypothesis, the reference should be to greater Israel (the 
double kingdom) partly because it is very unlikely that the northern king¬ 
dom was ever denominated “Jacob.” Further, we have argued that byt y c qb 
in 3:13 denominates the larger entity, which would predispose us to the 
same conclusion here. The context is hardly decisive, but that point in itself 
is a gain and an indication that the prophet has the larger political configu¬ 
ration in mind. In the immediate setting Yahweh affirms his abhorrence of 
“the pride of Jacob” (presumably, plausibly, or possibly the infamous lead¬ 
ership of both nations pilloried and assaulted in the main set of Woes, 
6:1-7) and his hatred of “its citadels.” He also asserts that he will deliver 
up the “city in its entirety.” Such a statement certainly could and would be 
applicable to Samaria and Israel, as similar sentiments are voiced elsewhere 
in the book. But they could equally be leveled at Judah and Jerusalem, as 
other passages show, not least of which are ones already cited, 2:5 and 6:1. 

A further consideration may be urged by examination of the adjoining 
passage, vv 9-10. This difficult and obscure unit can be compared and 
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associated with the less enigmatic passage in 5:3, which describes the pro¬ 
gressive decimation of the army of an otherwise unspecified city (it is a 
generic depiction). Here in 6:9-10 we seem to have the final demise of the 
few survivors of the previous slaughter, though admittedly the only visible 
link between the passages is in the repetition of the number ten; but the 
contexts are not dissimilar, and the mood is similarly somber. The point to 
be raised here is that the description in 5:3 is connected with the term byt 
jrfrV and in this passage (6:8) with the parallel term y c qb; thus they support 
and confirm the analysis that identifies the political entity as the double 
kingdom. Finally we may add that 6:11, which seems to carry on the same 
theme of the destruction of the city previously alluded to, this time focuses 
attention on the houses, great and small, and is also vague and general 
enough to apply to both kingdoms. Our conclusion is that there is no 
compelling reason to abandon the hypothesis and so we identify Jacob here 
with the double kingdom. 

25. 6:14 ki hinetii meqtm c alekem bet y Hr o'el . . . goy, “For soon I 
will raise against you, O house of Israel ... a nation.” Here, according 
to our hypothesis, the reference should be to the double kingdom; and 
therein lies a problem. On the face of the matter, there is nothing disturbing 
in the idea that God would raise up a nation that in the course of time 
would oppress both Israel and Judah. In fact, it is hard to imagine a nation 
attacking one without dealing in some way with the other. And historically 
speaking, the Assyrians did just that, though in separate waves of attack. 
Beginning with Tiglath-pileser III, Israel was subjected to repeated attacks 
until it succumbed to the siege imposed on Samaria by Shalmaneser V and 
brought to a successful conclusion by him or by his successor Sargon II, 
who in any case claimed credit for the city’s capture and the people’s 
captivity (ca. 722). Judah, which had requested aid from Tiglath-pileser III 
in repelling attacks by Israel and Aram in 735-734 and had become a 
vassal of the eastern empire, ended up by rebelling in the reign of Hezekiah 
and being overrun by Sennacherib in 701. The country barely survived, but 
the experience of both kingdoms reflects not only the reality of eighth- 
century power politics but what a prophet might well have foreseen and 
predicted. 

The difficulty lies in the context, v 14b, which states that this nation “will 
overpower you from the gateway of Hamath [Lebo-Hamath] as far as the 
Wadi Arabah.” The description of the foreign onslaught restricts the terri¬ 
tory to be attacked to the eastern areas, and in particular to those captured 
or dominated by Jeroboam II, according to 2 Kgs 14:25, where we read 
that “he restored the territory of Israel from the gateway of Hamath [Lebo- 
Hamath] as far as the Sea of the Arabah.” The only difference is the use of 
yam in 2 Kings where in Amos we have nahal. There may be a geographic 
distinction here and the two writers may have different territorial bound- 
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aries in mind, but the general picture is the same. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that Amos is saying that Yahweh will raise up a nation to come 
against Israel and in the initial instance overrun and seize from Israel the 
lands recently recaptured and restored by Jeroboam. That claim would 
mean in turn that the primary or perhaps exclusive reference here is to the 
northern kingdom, and that bytytfl is to be understood in the more restric¬ 
tive sense of that kingdom. We would have to concede that this is not only a 
possible reading of the passage and interpretation of the phrase bytytfl, but 
even a reasonable or probable one. 

Is the other option, which is in accord with our hypothesis, also possible? 
The answer will lie in the geography of the threat. No matter whether we 
speak of the Wadi or the Sea of the Arabah, it is difficult to imagine Jero¬ 
boam considering a campaign along the whole length of the east bank of 
the Jordan without having the approval and probably the assistance of 
Judah. We have suggested elsewhere that the two kings, Jeroboam and 
Uzziah, may have assisted each other while each pursued his own objec¬ 
tives, with Jeroboam operating in the east from Lebo-Hamath to the 
Arabah, and Uzziah in the west primarily expanding his domain into Phi¬ 
listine territory. But it is hard to imagine either operating so freely across 
national borders without an alliance or at least a cooperative understanding 
between them securing the internal border and allowing them to draw 
troops and equipment from that border in order to attack elsewhere. The 
prophet may have had such cooperation in mind when speaking of the 
oppressing nation to come. Clearly its first target would be Israel, but could 
the second one, Judah, also be in view? We suggest that the use of the 
expression byt ytfl carries just that implication, and that the notion is not 
contradicted by what is in the text. We may also point out that the use of 
byt ytfl in v 14 provides an echo of its use in 6:1, thus forming an envelope 
construction. We would expect the scope of the term to be the same in both 
cases. Furthermore, we recognize a similar pairing in 5:1 and 5:25, in which 
the same expression, byt y§r*l, likewise occurs and provides an echo or a 
closure. In both of those cases, as also in 6:1, the evidence strongly if not 
unequivocally supports the hypothetical interpretation, especially 5:25. Fi¬ 
nally, it seems clear that 6:14 constitutes the conclusion of the major unit 
that begins with 5:1 and that the occurrence of byt ytfl at the beginning 
and end of the whole unit entitles us to believe that the bulk of the material 
contained therein is directed at all of the surviving descendants of historic 
Israel. 

Taking the unit as a whole, the word “Israel” occurs seven times, and in 
six of the seven occurrences the word is qualified by the construct bet (byt 
y§r*l: 5:1, 3, 4, 25; 6:1, 14); the only exception is in 5:2 where we have 
b$tulat, which functions in the same way and within the special form of the 
dirge has the same significance. (Maybe this line is an instance of the single 
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deviation from an established pattern, only it is the second out of seven, not 
the fifth as we have observed the phenomenon elsewhere in Amos.) Accord¬ 
ing to the hypothesis, all of these expressions designate the larger entity. In 
this section (chaps. 5-6), therefore, when the prophet wishes to refer to the 
northern kingdom alone, he avoids possible confusion by using the identify¬ 
ing marker ydsep, initially byt ywsp (5:6, the “house of Joseph”), then fryt 
ywsp (5:15 the “remnant of Joseph”), and finally ywsp alone (6:6, “Joseph’s 
crash”). 

The clear implication of all of this evidence is that the section of the book 
bounded by 5:1 and 6:14 should be regarded as dealing primarily with the 
larger byt ytfl, and that while the northern kingdom—denominated by the 
term ydsep or initially by the “house of Joseph,” a classic term used in the 
historical accounts—plays an important role, the audience for the prophet 
is the whole “house of Israel.” 

26. 7:2 selah-na y miydqum ya c aqob ki qdton hu\ “Please forgive! How 
can Jacob survive, as he is so small?” It is not easy to decide just who or 
what is signified by Jacob here. Clearly a political entity is intended, and 
the name “Jacob” signifies the descendants of the patriarch; but which ones 
and how many? The vision itself, which occasions the prophet’s outcry, is 
geographically nonspecific and could apply equally to either territory or to 
both. If—as we maintain and shall attempt to demonstrate in detail at the 
proper place—the visions and the plagues are two sides of the same coin, 
the indications that 4:6-11 apply to all of Israel are an argument that the 
visions had the same coverage. Our hypothesis about the meaning of Jacob 
calls for a reference to the whole community, the large entity or double 
kingdom, and in our view this reference conforms to the nature of the 
visions as a whole and to the prophet’s concern. We will develop the case 
further, but the main point is that the visions, the call to prophesy, and the 
message inevitably concern the fate of the whole enterprise, which for the 
prophet began as a national movement with the Exodus from Egypt. While 
the primary focus will be the northern kingdom, it was not the exclusive 
target, and Amos would have rejected the notion that he was called to 
prophesy only to or about the northern kingdom, just as he rejected em¬ 
phatically the statement by Amaziah that he should restrict his prophetic 
activity to the south. He was a prophet of Yahweh, peculiarly the God of 
both nations, and he had visions encompassing the future of the double 
nation, with a message for the northern component initially or primarily, 
but not exclusively. At this point we hypothesize that Jacob refers to the 
descendants of the patriarch and in this instance to the double kingdom. 

There is another aspect of Amos’ intercession to be taken into account. If 
Jacob means only the northern kingdom, the threat of its extermination 
would not be as grave as a threat against the whole people. As we have 
already pointed out in the discussion of chap. 4, locusts are not likely to 
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have respected territorial boundaries; and the next vision, a twin of the first, 
is clearly cosmic in its scope. If Judah were exempt, the case would not be 
so desperate, and Amos could have consoled himself with the thought that 
the nation would survive as the southern half. He might even have con¬ 
sented to this distinction as appropriate because the north was the worse of 
the two, at least in the opinion of some Judeans. Amos makes no such 
distinctions. Whenever he identifies Judah or Jerusalem explicitly, it is in 
the same predicament as (north) Israel and Samaria. If Judah were not to 
be included, it would have been easy enough to say so. The qualification in 
9:8 does not contradict this view. Quite apart from the likelihood that it 
belongs to a different phase of Amos’ ministry than the first pair of visions, 
in its context it promises that a remnant of all Israel will survive, not Judah 
alone. It is only in hindsight that we are aware of how differently things 
turned out for the two kingdoms. In Amos’ perspective there is no hint that 
his vision included such eventualities. 

27. 7:5 hadal-na y mi yaqum ya c dqob hi qaton hu\ “Please desist! How 
can Jacob survive, as he is so small?” In this instance, the analysis, inter¬ 
pretation, and assignment or reference must be the same as for the previous 
instance of Jacob. It is the larger grouping, not just the northern kingdom. 

28. 7:8 wayyd’mer y addnay hineni§am y dndk beqereb c ammiyi§ra y el lo y - 
y 6sip c 6d c abor Id, “My Lord said, ‘Soon I will put grief ( y anak) in the midst 
of my people Israel. I shall never spare them again.” This passage has 
certain difficulties, especially concerning the obscure word y nk, but our 
concern is with the identity of *iny y§r*l (“my people Israel”). According to 
our hypothesis, the phrase could be interpreted as a reference to the historic 
and larger entity because the word jtfrY is qualified by c my, which functions 
in a way similar to the constructs byt and bny. Or Israel could be taken as 
the solo noun, with the appositional *my as purely epexegetic; then Israel 
would be equivalent to Israel elsewhere in Amos, identifying the northern 
kingdom only. In this instance, the choice is a difficult one, but we are 
guided by the example of Jacob in the first two visions. We are inclined to 
identify the expression 'my y§r*l with the other compounds and see here a 
reference to all of Israel as the target of Yahweh’s wrath rather than a 
narrower designation of the northern kingdom only. The convenant conno¬ 
tations of “my people” also point to the larger entity. That the north is 
included in the judgment is obvious and does not need to be pointed out. 
That it is also the primary target is shown by the material that is sand¬ 
wiched between the third and fourth visions. 

29. 7:9 winasammu bdmotyi&hdq, “The high places [burial mounds] of 
Isaac will be devastated.” The use of the name “Isaac” as a designation of 
the nation is very rare; in fact, the only explicit occurrences are in Amos 
(here and 7:16). All other uses refer to the patriarch either in stories about 
him or in formulaic association with Abraham or Jacob or both, so it would 
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not be obvious at first sight whether the reference would be to all of Israel, 
or classic Israel, or just the northern kingdom. One might expect the name 
to be used in the same way that Jacob is, namely, to refer to the descen¬ 
dants of the patriarch and hence to cover both nation states. That happens 
not to be the case in Amos, however, where we have adequate controls to 
determine the scope of the reference. In both instances yihq occurs in paral¬ 
lel with ytfl, and in both cases the context shows that Israel (that is, the 
northern kingdom) is meant. Here in v 9 the “high places of Isaac” are in 
parallel construction with “Israel’s sanctuaries,” and it is clear that they 
will share the same fate. While theoretically the expressions could be com¬ 
plementary, it is most unlikely that the name “Isaac” would be used only of 
Judah and even less likely that it would be used of both kingdoms in 
parallel with a term designating only one kingdom, Israel. In this case, the 
noun “Israel” refers to the northern kingdom not only because of the hy¬ 
pothesis but because the immediately following clause, “and I shall attack 
Jeroboam’s house,” directs attention to an assault on the northern king¬ 
dom. In this instance (7:9), therefore, there can be no doubt that Isaac 
designates the northern kingdom only: 

wSnaSammu bamot ytihaq 

umiqdSSe yiird'el yeherabu 

The high places [burial mounds] of Isaac will be devastated, 
and Israel’s sanctuaries will be laid waste. 

Note the perfect chiasm, with the verbs at the ends, and the construct 
chains in the center. Further, the terms bmwt and mqdSy form a combina¬ 
tion locating the sanctuaries at the high places, while the names can also be 
combined (as is entirely appropriate) as yi&rd'el [ben-]yi4haq. 

30. 7:9 umiqd&e yiird'el yeh$rabu, “and Israel’s sanctuaries will be 
laid waste.” Ex hypothesis the term “Israel” here should refer to the 
northern kingdom only. That position is confirmed by the immediately 
following clause, in which a direct statement is made about an attack on the 
house of Jeroboam, the then-reigning king of Israel. In the passage the 
evidence is explicit and decisive. It also helps to establish that in Amos 
Isaac as a national designation also specifies the northern kingdom. 

31. 7:10 y el-ydrob c dm melek-yifra’el, “to Jeroboam, the king of 
Israel.” This title is to be compared with the same one in 1:1, with the 
same comment. There is no question about the reference, and no doubt this 
title is the basis for the usage in the book of Amos. The natural meaning of 
the term “Israel” in the period of Amos (first half of the eighth century) 
would have been as a designation of the northern kingdom, and that is 
doubtless its most common use and the way in which most hearers and 
readers would have understood it. 
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32. 7:10 qasar c aleyka c amds beqereb bet yifra’el, “Amos has conspired 
against you inside the house of Israel.” The term used here, bytytfl, may 
come as a surprise, in view of the circumstances and the context, but on the 
basis of careful analysis and reflection it may convey quite precisely and 
accurately what the prophet (or editor) had in mind. According to our 
hypothesis, the expression here should refer to the double kingdom, not to 
the north alone, which may seem peculiar in view of the setting and the 
message delivered by Amos and now reported to the king. We might have 
expected the reference to be to the northern kingdom only, where this 
particular drama is being played out. Certainly, if there is a conspiracy it 
must be directed at the north and can only come to fruition there. But 
where was the plot hatched, and where is the base of operations or head¬ 
quarters for this particular cabal? It is well known that plotters and sedi- 
tionists often find refuge in neighboring countries and are often protected 
and abetted by their governments, if not funded and guided in their enter¬ 
prise. There are enough examples in the Bible to suggest that Amaziah is 
deliberately including the south in the range of Amos’ activities. But note 
that the reference to byt y&r*l does not exclude the north, where obviously 
an important—perhaps the most important—part of this hypothetical con¬ 
spiracy will be worked out. For in addition to these general considerations, 
Amaziah is fully aware that Amos is from the south, presumably a recent 
arrival in the north at the shrine in Bethel, and it is altogether likely that 
the priest would assume that the plotting and other conspiratorial activities 
were initiated in the south. Only now, with Amos’ appearance on the scene 
at Bethel, has the center of plot and projected action shifted to the north. 
Not that it was a plot of the south against the north. Amos’ messages 
would have been viewed with just as much alarm in Jerusalem as in Sa¬ 
maria or Bethel. This point is acknowledged in Amaziah’s comment: “the 
land cannot endure all his words” (7:10). Hence the use of the combination 
bytytfl would be singularly appropriate here, because of all of the informa¬ 
tion about the matter available to us, and it would be more important to 
Amaziah, the speaker of the words. In short, Amaziah seems persuaded 
that the plot or conspiracy against Jeroboam and his house is not limited to 
the northern kingdom but involves both south and southerners, the con¬ 
spicuous example being Amos. This situation clearly would raise the level 
of risk, as it would involve the possibility of outside governmental support 
and an international crisis. With some amazement we ascribe the usage 
here to the double kingdom as an appropriate arena for this supposed 
conspiracy instead of the northern kingdom alone. 

An alternate view is to take the expression byt y&rt literally (“the house 
of Israel”) as a reference to the Temple at Bethel, where the damaging and, 
to Amaziah, self-incriminating words (“I shall attack the house of Jero¬ 
boam with my sword”) were uttered by Amos. Because Amaziah describes 
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the Temple as byt mmlkh (“temple of the kingdom”) in parallel with mqd$ 
mlh (“royal sanctuary”), the designation byt y§r*l (“temple of the nation 
Israel”) would be entirely appropriate. In this context “Israel” would desig¬ 
nate the northern kingdom, while “house” would refer to the Temple, 
where the plot fomented by Amos and his abettors was revealed—and 
nipped in the bud by the high priest. 

33. 7:11 weyi$ra y el galoh yigleh me'al ’admdtd, “ ‘and Israel shall surely 
go into exile from its land.* ” According to hypothesis, “Israel” here re¬ 
fers to the northern kingdom only, and that supposition is confirmed by the 
preceding statement, which limi ts attention to that nation: “ ‘By the sword 
shall Jeroboam die.’ ” The association of Jeroboam with Israel, the north¬ 
ern kingdom, is too clear and obvious to require further comment. 

34. 7:12 hdzeh lek b$rah-lgka y el- y eres yShudd, “O seer, go, run away to 
the land of Judah.” The reference to the southern kingdom is obvious and 
requires no comment. The only point to be made is that, as the story in 
chap. 7:10-17 requires, the distinction between the two kingdoms must be 
made and maintained. Except for two instances (7:10, already discussed, 
and 7:15, see below) the terms used apply to one kingdom or the other, 
mostly to the north (ten in all, nine referring specifically to Israel, the other 
to Judah). That makes the two references to the combined or double king¬ 
dom of Israel all the more important for analysis and evaluation. 

35. 7:15 lek hinndbe y y eU c ammt yi£ra y el, “ ‘Go prophesy to my people 
Israel.’ ” Here again we have an apparent anomaly, which, however, on 
closer inspection turns out to be revelatory—astonishing perhaps, but po¬ 
tentially and actually important for understanding the relationship of deity 
with prophet and the nature of the latter’s call and commission. In view of 
the immediate circumstances and the context, one might expect Amos to 
say that Yahweh had instructed him to prophesy to the people of Israel, the 
northern kingdom; and certainly most scholars would interpret the expres¬ 
sion ‘ammi yi£ra y el in that fashion. Because Amos came north to Bethel and 
is here justifying that action, that reading would seem to close the case, and 
we would have to accept the usage here as unusual or anomalous or con¬ 
cede finally that the terms, with and without qualifiers, are used indiscrimi¬ 
nately to represent the different Israels that have been identified in the 
Bible. All of this is plausible, but we must explore the other possibility: that 
the choice of the term here, with its qualifier, signifies that Amos’ commis¬ 
sion included more than Israel, that he also had a message to deliver to 
Judah. There are several lines of argument and evidence to be considered 
before reaching a conclusion. The first point is that the expression ‘my y&l 
certainly does not exclude the northern kingdom, and even if it included 
Judah, that fact need have no effect on the prophet’s initial decision to 
come to Bethel to proclaim the word. It is conceivable that he had previ¬ 
ously delivered messages in Judah especially in connection with the first 
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two visions, because Visions 3 and 4 are wrapped around the visit to Bethel. 
But as we have no record of a ministry in or to Judah and a record only of 
his mission in Israel, we may concede that he might never actually have 
proclaimed the word in Judah. Even so, it does not mean that he was not 
called to do so, or did not plan to speak the word there also. There is every 
reason to believe that he understood his visions to encompass both nations, 
and hence that his message, with appropriate adjustments, would also be 
meant for the two kingdoms. Even if we exclude the explicit references to 
Judah in the book—and we are strongly inclined to retain them—it is 
difficult or impossible to imagine that the unfolding of the divine plan for 
Israel in the days to come did not also include Judah. If the ultimate crisis 
were about to confront the northern kingdom, could the southern one ex¬ 
pect to be left alone? 

In our view, just as the visions cover both kingdoms, so here does the 
commission to prophesy. The words Amos quotes are the actual ones he 
heard, not ones tailored to the present mission. He understood that within 
the broad commission he must make a particular and prior decision: to 
Samaria or to Jerusalem. Circumstances and doubtless another word from 
Yahweh made the fateful determination: first to Israel and later to Judah. 
There is an unconscious irony in the words of Amaziah to Amos in which 
he forbids the latter to prophesy in Bethel; he urges the seer rather to go to 
the land of Judah and “there prophesy.” To do so would be quite all right 
with Amaziah for obvious reasons. Indeed, Amaziah’s advice makes more 
sense if he is telling Amos to go back not to the farm but to his old 
stomping ground, and not to go and prophesy where he had never prophe¬ 
sied before. But Amos does not contradict Amaziah by his reply, at least 
with regard to Judah. What he says to Amaziah is that his mandate was not 
restricted to Judah only, nor was it restricted only to Israel. He was told to 
go and prophesy to “my people Israel,” that is, all of Israel, both kingdoms. 
In due course, when he has finished his assignment in Israel he may well 
return to Judah, and “eat [his] food there, and there do [his] prophesying.” 
Of all subsequent events we know little or nothing. Perhaps Amos never 
got back to his homeland. Even falsely accused seditionists did not fare well 
at the hands of frightened and angry kings, as the stories in the book of 
Jeremiah about Uriah and Jeremiah himself show. Or Amos may have been 
shut off from his prophetic calling afterward, before he was able to articu¬ 
late and deliver his message to the south. We have no way of knowing. 
Certainly the major part of this message was aimed at the north, and a good 
deal of it was delivered there. But to insist that neither the visions nor his 
message had anything to do with the south, or that Judah was simply a 
blank in his thinking or speaking, is going too far. The frequent references 
to the Israel of the past, from which both Israel and Judah of Amos’ day 
could legitimately claim descent, show that the prophet’s thinking and 
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speaking come in line with those of other contemporary prophets who 
spoke to and of the north and south as parts of traditional Israel, encom¬ 
passing both peoples. Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah all addressed messages to 
both north and south and considered the destinies of both nations as part of 
the continuing story of Yahweh’s relationship with his people. It is very 
difficult to imagine that Amos had any other general understanding of the 
situation. He was summoned, as were the others, to speak the word of 
Yahweh to his people, Israel, wherever they were—certainly to the north, 
but also to the south. 

36. 7:16 ’attd J omer Id* tinndbe* c al-yi&ra y el, “You say, ‘Don’t prophesy 
against [or about, but presumably Amaziah would not object to favorable 
prophecies about Israel] Israel.’ ” Here the reference is clear and certain: 
the term “Israel” refers to the northern kingdom only. That is true not only 
because the usage conforms to the hypothesis, but because the priest 
Amaziah, who is being quoted here, has a specific, exclusive interest in 
preventing Amos from prophesying about or against the northern kingdom, 
which is the point of the remarks in v 13. At the same time, Amaziah has 
not only not forbidden, but has encouraged the prophet, however sarcasti¬ 
cally, to do his prophesying elsewhere, specifically in Judah (v 12). So 
without question the reference is specifically limited to the northern king¬ 
dom, and becomes a major support of our hypothesis. 

There is, however, one aspect of Amaziah’s words that indicates a dis¬ 
tinction, in his mind at least, in Amos’ status in north and south. He 
acknowledges Amos to be a professional prophet. He suggests that he re¬ 
turn to Judah and earn his living there (if that is what “Eat your food!” 
means). But he must not do it in Bethel. Do Amaziah’s words imply that 
his prophecies “against Israel” would be welcomed and rewarded in Judah? 
It seems incredible that Amaziah would treat such a dangerous person in 
this way. This problem is only part of the much larger one of why Amaziah 
told Amos to flee, at the very time that he has accused him to the king of a 
capital crime. There is no indication that Amos had a positive attitude to 
Judah, or even that he had nothing at all to say about the southern king¬ 
dom. The surviving tradition is that he sometimes denounced Judah explic¬ 
itly along the same lines as the north (2:4, 5:5, 6:1). To delete these passages 
in support of a theory that Amos spoke only about the north shows how 
flimsy that theory is. If Amos was a partisan, an agent for the south, a spy 
as well as a revolutionary, then there is even more reason for eliminating 
him instantly. Amaziah’s failure to do so is simply incredible. But, as we 
have seen in our discussion of 5:5, in connection with item 18, and of 6:14 
(item 25), there are indications that the two kingdoms were in league with 
each other at this time. The freedom of movement between the two king¬ 
doms (as indicated by the travels of Amos and the pilgrims) points to some 
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such arrangement and supplies more evidence that it was appropriate for 
Amos to treat the people of Israel as a whole. 

37. 7:16 weld* tattip c al-bet yi&haq, “‘don’t preach [anything] against 
Isaac’s domain.’ ” The reference here is clearly to the northern kingdom, 
as the parallel clause, just discussed, shows. For the reasons indicated 
above, the term is restrictive, because the priest Amaziah is concerned only 
that Amos shall not prophesy in the north or against the north (vv 13 and 
16). The usage of the name Isaac here agrees with that in 7:9, and the 
parallelism with Israel is the same. 

38. 7:17 w&yi$ra y el gdloh yigleh metal y admatd, “ ‘and Israel shall surely 
go into exile from its land.’ ” The passage is the same as v 1 lb, already 
discussed. The reference is to the northern kingdom only, as the context in 
both verses shows: in v 11, the association is with Jeroboam, and here it is 
with Amaziah. Nothing could be more restrictive or explicit. The use of the 
name “Israel,” therefore, conforms with the hypothesis and our expecta¬ 
tions. By this time our confidence in the hypothesis has increased percepti¬ 
bly. It may be of interest to note that the northern kingdom alone is 
targeted for exile in the prophet’s immediate horizon. No doubt a compara¬ 
ble fate was in store for Judah also, but the prophet does not discuss it in 
the preserved prophecies (cf. 5:27, however, for a possible expansion of the 
certainty of this sort of punishment to include both kingdoms and for 
references to their common tradition and history). 

39. 8:2 ba y haqqes y el- c ammi yi&ra y el, “The end is coming for my people 
Israel.” According to our hypothesis, the usage here, which corresponds 
exactly to that in 7:8, refers to the entire people and not to Israel alone. 
Whatever has been said in support of that view earlier also applies here. It 
is basically a question of the nature and scope of the visions, and of how the 
message is articulated. No more or less than the others, this vision is not 
specified for or restricted to Israel; it covers both kingdoms and perhaps 
others besides, as the great oracle in chaps. 1-2 suggests. But the northern 
kingdom surely is included, and the first and immediate application of the 
message is to that region, as the positioning of the story of Amos’ visit to 
Bethel between Visions 3 and 4 shows. Without undermining in any way 
the specific application of the message to the destiny of the north, we 
nevertheless maintain that the divine message, like the vision preceding it, 
was inclusive, reaching beyond that kingdom. So the expression *my y$r*l 
belongs with the other compounds as designations of combined Israel, the 
two-nation complex. 

40. 8:7 ni$ba c yhwh b&ori ya c aqdb t “Yahweh has sworn by the pride of 
Jacob.” The reference here is general and somewhat vague, though the 
context (w 4—6 especially) suggests a link with 2:6-8, in which the trans¬ 
gressions of the northern kingdom in particular are noted. That link would 
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perhaps imply a similar restriction to the northern kingdom here. The 
usage indicates otherwise, as our hypothesis implies. Jacob is a synonym for 
all of Israel, as we have argued in connection with other passages in which 
the word occurs. Our defense here would be that if indeed the reference to 
Jacob in this passage involves the crimes described in 8:4—6, that fact in 
itself does not require the reference be restricted to the northern kingdom. 
While the crimes of the south may have been different in kind and degree 
from those of the north, and we do not have an explicit catalog of them 
from Amos, it would be rash to argue that the malefactions described in 
8:4—6 occurred only in Israel and not in Judah. The broader designation 
here may be intentional, but we must concede that the data are lacking. 
The situation is similar to what we found in 6:8, where the same expression, 
g*wn y c qb, occurs. In both cases, there is some slight indication in the con¬ 
text that the reference is to the north. But it is not conclusive, and we will 
stand by the hypothesis. 

41. 9:7 hdW kibne kusiyyim *attem It bene yi§ra*el, “Aren’t you like 
Cushites to me, O Israelites?” According to our hypothesis, the reference 
here is to larger Israel. The context supports this view, for the immediately 
following clause describes the Exodus from Egypt, part of the tradition 
common to both Israel and Judah. In the concluding section, the frame¬ 
work is rather vague, but the general outlook as well as the words seem to 
favor the broader designation. 

42. 9:7 halo* \et-yi$ra*el he'eleti me’eres misrayim, “Didn’t I bring Israel 
up from the land of Egypt?” Here we seem to have the one flat contradic¬ 
tion of the hypothesis, for according to the latter the term “Israel” should 
refer to the northern kingdom only, while it is apparent that here it desig¬ 
nates historical Israel of the Exodus from Egypt. The usage itself is not 
uncommon in the Bible, but in Amos it runs counter to the hypothesis. We 
acknowledge this point but look for help or at least an explanation in the 
usage itself, and suggest that Amos (or the editor) is simply quoting a 
standard expression, without altering it to suit the special requirements of 
his book (cf. item 14). To make the usage conform to the hypothetical 
pattern, the word byt or bny should have been inserted before y&l, on 
which compare the use in 3:1, where bny y&r*l is in apposition with the 
phrase used in the classic restatement of the Exodus theme: 

[ c alekem bene yi§ra } el\ c al kol-hammiSpdhd *a3er he c ileti metres mis¬ 
rayim 

[About you, O Israelites], about the whole family that I brought up 
from the land of Egypt. 
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In the case above, the prophet was able to use the traditional statement 
and at the same time identify the group properly in accordance with his 
scheme: bny y$r*l would be proper for the whole group that came out of 
Egypt, but he also did not have to introduce the compound phrase itself 
into the statement. 

In 2:10, where the same statement is repeated, the 2d m. pi. pronoun is 
used instead of the word “Israel”: 

we’anoki he c eleti y etkem me’eres misrayim 

And as for me, I brought you up from the land of Egypt. 

In this case there is no clear antecedent noun, though there is no doubt 
about the reference. It must be to historical Israel, regularly represented by 
byt y§r*l or bny ytfl In the context of the passage, which extends from 2:9 
through 2:16, the nearest noun to which the pronoun can be attached is 
bene yi§ra y el in 2:11. Once again we see how the prophet or editor handled 
the problem of not disturbing a classic statement and at the same time 
conforming to an important identification scheme in his book, which would 
otherwise be violated. Our suspicion is that by the time we near the end of 
the book the writer did not feel the same sense of obligation to conform to 
his own pattern and he may have let this one through without resorting to 
the various circumlocutions available to him. He probably should have 
used the pronoun in 9:7b instead of the word “Israel,” because the antece¬ 
dent bny y&l in 7a would have served admirably. But clearly he preferred 
to keep the name intact in 7b in association with Egypt, to correspond to 
the two other nations and homelands mentioned in the verse. (Other occur¬ 
rences of this formulation with c lh in the hipHl and Israel as object [or a 
substitute] may be found in the following places: (1) the people identified as 
“Israel,” directly or indirectly, in Exod 32:4, 8 [compare 1 Kgs 12:28, Neh 
9:18]; 1 Sam 10:18; Hos 12:14[E13]; 1 Chr 17:5; (2) as bny ytfl, in Josh 
24:32; 2 Sam 7:6; Jer 16:14; 23:7; (3) as “fathers,” in Josh 24:17; 1 Sam 
12:6; Jer 11:7; and (4) with no noun, in Exod 17:3; 32:1, 7, 23; 33:1; Lev 
11:45; Num 16:13; 20:5; 21:5; Deut 20:1; Judg 6:8, 13; 1 Sam 8:8; 2 Kgs 
17:7, 36; Jer 2:6; Mic 6:4; Ps 81:11[E10].) 

Elsewhere in the Bible we find the statement with bny y&r*l along with 
y&r*l alone, so there was nothing to prevent the prophet or editor from using 
the compound expression in 9:7 (for bny yfrl cf. Jer 16:14, 23:7; Josh 24:32 
and 2 Sam 7:6; for Israel alone cf. 1 Sam 10:18 and 1 Chr 17:5; in many 
other cases the appropriate pronoun was used). The usage in 9:7 remains 
anomalous, though the reference is entirely clear. Israel here refers to his¬ 
toric Israel of the Exodus. 

This verse has to be interpreted and understood in the light of the oracles 
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in chaps. 1-2. As we have shown elsewhere, the reference here to Israel, 
Philistines, and Aram is directly related to the oracles against those nations 
in chaps. 1-2 and provides the basic rationale for the judgment pronounced 
against them, namely, that they owe their existence to the gracious inter¬ 
vention of Yahweh in bringing them out of one place and settling them in 
another, their current homeland. Of the three, the story of Israel is the only 
one known to us in detail, but the opening words of 9:7, comparing the bny 
ytfl to the bny kSyym, make it clear that the three deliverances and settle¬ 
ments are to be seen as equivalent actions on the part of Yahweh. What is 
especially intriguing about the structure of the elements in chaps. 1-2 (in 
particular 1:3-5 on Aram, 1:6-8 on the Philistines, and 2:6-16 on Israel) 
and 9:7 is that they are arranged chiastically (i.e., in reverse order). Israel, 
though last in chaps. 1-2, is first here; the Philistines are second both here 
and in the opening; while Aram is last here and first there. It is clear that 
not only are the two sections tightly bonded, but the arrangement is en¬ 
tirely deliberate. We note additionally that the whole section 9:7-15 is 
linked with other elements in the opening unit to form an envelope around 
the whole work (e.g., cf. Amos 1:2 and 9:13 with Joel 4:16—18[E3:16—18]). 
In view of this structure it is not surprising to find the same terms used for 
Israel in 9:7 that we find in the section on Israel in 2:6-16. In 2:6 we have 
y&l alone, a clear reference to the northern kingdom, comparable to the 
corresponding references to Aram and the Philistines. Then in 2:11, in 
association with the particular statement about the Exodus from Egypt (w 
10-11) we have the term bny ytfl In 9:7, however, the order is reversed, 
with bnyytfl first in 9:7a, and jtfrV alone second in v 7b. It is clear that the 
artistic requirements of the great chiasm have dictated both the selection 
and the order of the terms in 9:7. 

Furthermore, because of the association with chaps. 1-2, it was essential 
that both terms be used, Israel identifying the northern kingdom and bny 
ytfl identifying the groups coming out of Egypt in chaps. 1-2; the second 
time around the terms are reversed but the sense is the same. Both groups 
are involved. (The point is that in the list in chaps. 1-2, Aram and the 
Philistines are associated with Israel, the northern kingdom, while the 
group in the Exodus is identified as bny yirt; the author had to use the 
same terms in his r£sum6 in chap. 9 in reverse order, and the pattern was 
also reversed, bringing Israel into the Exodus and bny ytfl into the current 
scene.) It may be, therefore, that the designations bny ytfl and jtfrV alone 
have been reversed deliberately in this passage on account of the chiastic 
structure of the book, and in apparent contradiction of the basic pattern. 

43. 9:8 3 epes kt Id 3 haSmed 3 a$mid 3 et-bet ya'dqdb, “Nevertheless, I shall 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob.” According to our hypothesis, the 
reference here must be to the double kingdom, and there is nothing in the 
statement to contravene that position. The problem with the verse, how- 
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ever, is the apparent contradiction between 8a and 8b, because in the for¬ 
mer it is stated by Yahweh that his eyes are on the sinful kingdom, and “I 
shall destroy it from the surface of the earth.” If the sinful kingdom is the 
same as the house of Jacob in 8b, then there is a rather blatant contradic¬ 
tion, because in the former the sinful kingdom will be destroyed, and in the 
latter the house of Jacob will not be utterly destroyed. The usual scholarly 
view is that 8b is a corrective of 8a offered by a later editor, but it is hard to 
imagine such a procedure on the part of any editor, leaving a contradiction 
like that for the reader to cope with. In this case it is possible that our 
scheme may be of value. The nearest antecedent for the sinful kingdom is 
the unfortunate yiircfel in v 7, which shows that the sinful kingdom is 
Israel, the northern nation; that fact may help to explain the anomalous 
usage in 9:7 (already discussed). Because the identity of the sinful kingdom 
is now clear, the contradiction may be more apparent than real. Taking the 
sentence as a whole, we argue that the meaning is that Yahweh will destroy 
the sinful kingdom (Israel) but will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob 
(the larger unity comprising both kingdoms). Or to translate, we get the 
following: 

Indeed, the eyes of my Lord Yahweh are upon [against] the sinful 
kingdom; 

I shall destroy it from the surface of the earth. 

Nevertheless, I shall not utterly destroy the house of Jacob— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 

Further discussion of this problem will be found in the Notes. 

44. 9:9 wahanfdti bekol-haggoylm y et-bet ytiro*el, “I will shake the 
house of Israel among all the nations.” As with the preceding designa¬ 
tion, this one refers to the larger entity, the double kingdom. It is appropri¬ 
ate in the context, which is general and not geographically specific. At the 
conclusion of the book, the language is more and more universal and escha¬ 
tological and properly, therefore, focuses attention on all of Israel, classical 
and to come. The incidental reference to c ammi (“my people”), v 10, brings 
to mind the expression 'my ytfl (“my people Israel”), which has already 
been associated with the same larger group. So the usage in the unit, vv 
9-10, is consistent. 

45. 9:14 w$$abti y et-sebut c ammi yi§ra y el, “Then I will restore the for¬ 
tunes of Israel my people.” According to our hypothesis, the term refers 
to Israel as a whole, and here we have an eschatological context for the 
future restored Israel, comparable to classic Israel, which came out of 
Egypt, or the united kingdom of David and Solomon. There is no reason to 
limit the reference to the northern kingdom in its historical existence. Here 
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it is present as part of a future restored commonwealth. The usage here 
conforms with and confirms our hypothesis. 

Evaluation of the Hypothesis 

The next step in this exercise is to evaluate the findings in terms of the 
degree to which each example supports or undermines the basic hypothesis, 
then to arrive at some conclusion as to its probability or validity. We will do 
so for all forty-five entries, making evaluations for each name before consol¬ 
idating the results. We will then summarize all of the results in tabular 
form. To keep matters as simple as possible we have devised five categories 
in which to classify the results: 

1. complete agreement or support of the hypothesis; 

2. probable or likely support; 

3. neutral: does not lean either way—no support, no hindrance; 

4. improbable or unlikely; difficulties with the hypothesis; 

5. contradiction of the hypothesis: most unlikely or impossible. 

The basic hypothesis is that the term “Israel” when used alone refers to 
the northern kingdom only, just as Judah (which is always used alone in 
Amos) routinely refers to the southern kingdom. All other examples of 
Israel (with qualifiers) refer to an older or larger Israel, including the north¬ 
ern kingdom but not restricted to it. Of the other terms, Jacob refers to the 
larger entity, while Joseph and Isaac refer to the northern kingdom. 

There is no need to repeat any of the preceding arguments when the 
identification is certain or virtually so. We will add a few summary com¬ 
ments only where the identification is problematic and the choice of a grade 
of certainty is debatable. 

The occurrences of Israel and modifications in Amos, with confidence 
ratings: 


1 ( 1 : 1 ) 

3 (1:1) 

6 ( 2 : 6 ) 

7 (2:11) 

8 (3:1) 

9 (3:12) 

11 (3:14) 

12 (4:5) 

13 (4:12) 

14 (4:12) 


yirV bny yir7 byt yir7 btwlt y§r*l ‘my y§r*l 
3 
1 
1 

2 

2 2 
2 

1 

3 


3 

3 
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y§r*l bny y$r*l 


15 

(5:1) 


16 

(5:2) 


17 

(5:3) 


18 

(5:4) 


21 

(5:25) 


22 

(6:1) 


25 

(6:14) 


28 

(7:8) 


30 

(7:9) 

1 

31 

(7:10) 

1 

32 

(7:10) 


33 

(7:11) 

1 

35 

(7:15) 


36 

(7:16) 

1 

38 

(7:17) 

1 

39 

(8:2) 


41 

(9:7) 


42 

(9:7) 

4 

44 

(9:9) 


45 

(9:14) 



byt y&r*l btwlt yir*l c my y$r*l 
3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 


2 


2 


Other names 


used in Amos with confidence ratings 


yhwdh 

y c qb 

ywsp 

y$hq 

2(1:1) 

1 




4 (2:4) 

1 




5 (2:5) 

1 




10 (3:13) 


3 



19 (5:6) 



1 


20 (5:15) 



2 


23 (6:6) 



2 


24 (6:8) 


4 



26 (7:2) 


2 



27 (7:5) 


2 



29 (7:9) 




1 

34 (7:12) 

1 




37 (7:16) 




1 

40 (8:7) 


3 



43 (9:8) 


2 




1. The evidence is generally in favor of the hypothesis, but the reference 
would also make sense if here Israel extends beyond the border of the 
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northern kingdom to include Judah, for the two kingdoms are immediately 
listed, and both are dealt with in the following oracles. Furthermore, if the 
book as a whole is in general about the entire people, it would be appropri¬ 
ate for the title to refer to greater Israel. Because the point cannot be 
decided either way, we give it a neutral rating. 

7. The context strongly implies the descendants of the Israel of the Exo¬ 
dus but does not entirely rule out the possibility that only the northern 
kingdom is meant. 

8. The association with the Exodus group is certain, but the exact iden¬ 
tity of the current bny y$r*l is slightly uncertain, hence a 2 rating. The same 
judgment would hold if we were to adopt the variant reading byt yir’l. 

9. Even if the address was made to northerners, the expression itself 
almost certainly designates the larger group. 

10. It is not clear whether the larger or smaller group is being addressed 
here. 

12. The link with Bethel suggests that here northerners might be ad¬ 
dressed exclusively, but Judeans could be included (or at least not ex¬ 
cluded), and some could actually have been present. 

13, 14. If these items depart from the prevailing pattern, it could be 
because the language is traditional. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22. On the face of it, all of these references to byt y&r*l 
in chaps. 5-6 can be interpreted either way—either the northern kingdom, 
as commonly held, or the entire people (our hypothesis). The consistent 
usage in this part of the book suggests that they all be given the same 
rating. In our opinion, the reference to Beer-sheba in 5:5 tips item 18 in 
favor of the hypothesis, and the context of item 21 is even more unequivo¬ 
cal. Some doubt attaches to item 22 because of uncertainty over the syntax. 
If we could be sure of the integration of 6:1b with 6:1a, where both Zion 
and Samaria are mentioned, there would be no doubt that bytyfrl in v lb 
refers to the whole nation. 

24. It is the most perplexing feature of the system that Jacob is evidently 
used for the whole nation while Isaac refers only to the north. This circum¬ 
stance induces doubt in the present instance; hence we rate this instance as 
telling against the hypothesis. 

25. In this case the context itself is in need of determination. The geo¬ 
graphical frame is relatively wide, but we also need to know the political 
situation in order to decide whether the southern boundary simply reflects 
northern expansion at this time, or whether it takes us into the Judean 
sphere of influence. We cautiously give it a neutral rating. 

26. 27. In addition to the intrinsic likelihood that the name “Jacob” here 
retains associations with old tradition and refers to all of his descendants, 
the universal perspective of the other visions favors a wide application. This 
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interpretation must be offset, however, by the fact that “Isaac” seems to 
refer to the northern kingdom later in the chapter. 

28, 35, 39, 45. The traditional associations of this term slightly favor a 
national rather than a regional reference. 

42. This one seems to be in direct conflict with the hypothesis; but, as in 
other cases, it is possible that the prophet is singling out the smaller group 
for special attention (cf. 9:8). 

44. This one is neutral, with a slight inclination toward the hypothesis. 


SUMMARY OF RATINGS 



Israel 

Others 

Total 

Certain (1) 

8 

1 

15 

Probable (2) 

14 

5 

19 

Neutral (3) 

7 

2 

9 

Improbable (4) 

1 

1 

2 

Impossible (5) 

0 

0 

0 


30 

15 

45 


It is necessary to break down these ratings and examine the status of 
each entry and each column to test the hypothesis, but in general we can 
say there is more evidence in support of it than against it. According to our 
numbers, in thirty-four cases the evidence is in favor of the hypothesis, 
while the evidence seems to be against it in two cases; the remaining nine 
are neutral. Put another way, only two instances out of forty-five seem 
generally in conflict with the hypothesis; and, as we suggest in the Notes, 
practically all can be explained or explained away in one way or another. 
We have found none that is in absolute contradiction to the hypothesis, 
though one (yirY in 9:7) comes close. If we vote the neutrals with those 
favorable we can say that the hypothesis accounts adequately for the phe¬ 
nomena, always remembering that the basic assumption is that if different 
terms are used, it is reasonable to suppose that they have different mean¬ 
ings. If we examine the individual expressions, we find varying degrees of 
certainty or probability, and some elements in the hypothesis and the argu¬ 
ment seem stronger than others; in fact, some of the identifications seem to 
ride with the others and are specified chiefly in light of the others. It should 
be added that the individual evaluations were restricted in the first place to 
specific data available for each item, not on the basis of or in view of the 
system as a whole. The evaluations should therefore be regarded as mini¬ 
mal, and the case overall may well be stronger than the summation of the 
individual cases. 

When we look at the names other than Israel and consider their occur¬ 
rences separately, we find the following: 
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Judah: 4 certain occurrences 

Isaac: 2 certain 

Joseph: 1 certain, 2 probable 

Jacob: 3 probable, 2 neutral, 1 improbable 

There was never any doubt about Judah, and it was only included as a 
reference point. Certainty on this score also established certainty in a num¬ 
ber of cases in which Israel is mentioned. The same is true of Isaac, because 
in the two cases it occurs it is parallel to and defined by equally certain 
examples of Israel. There is really no question about Joseph either, chiefly 
because the historical use of the name limits it to a certain group, and there 
is nothing in the material that runs counter to the normal interpretation. 
For these three names there is virtual certainty, and certainly no dispute 
about what each specifies or designates. 

The case is somewhat different for Jacob. There are no truly compelling 
cases, and the most probable instance (9:8) is fraught with problems, chiefly 
because of the apparent contradiction between v 8a and v 8b, which throws 
the whole verse into doubt. In two instances (7:2, 5) there is some evidence 
in support of the hypothesis, while in two others (6:8 and 8:7) the context 
implies a contrary position. In the remaining case we find nothing better 
than a neutral or median position. Why stick with the hypothesis? Revers¬ 
ing it might help a little, but mostly we are in a state of uncertainty. 
Because the usage and distribution of Jacob are similar to those of Israel, it 
may be that we should examine more closely the forms and combinations 
used: >^6 alone in 7:2 and 7:5, where our interpretation of the use in those 
visions has been influenced by our overall view of the visions and the use of 
c ammi yi£ra y el in Visions 3 and 4. Presumably Jacob in these places has the 
same force as ‘my y&r*l in the others. While certainty is hard to reach with 
regard to the second set, the view we have taken is consistent with the 
evidence and the hypothesis that all of Israel is meant. 

There are two instances of byt y c qb, in 3:13 and in 9:8. Here the identifi¬ 
cation according to the hypothesis seems stronger, and the correlation with 
the use of byt y&r*l would support the analysis. 

Last, there are two instances of the phrase gSvri y c qb (6:8, 8:7). It is not 
clear whether the qualifier differentiates this pair from the others belonging 
to the same category (y c qb), but these instances pose the greatest difficulty 
in identification. In both cases the contexts seem to point to the northern 
kingdom rather than to the composite, but it is hard to reach certainty in 
the matter. 

When we look at Israel and its combinations, we find the following pic¬ 
ture. 

1. Israel. The name occurs alone twelve times. Of these occurrences, the 
identification is certain in eight cases, neutral in three, and improbable in 
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one (9:7). The high probability of the view that Israel stands for the north¬ 
ern kingdom only is at the center of the whole hypothesis, and it seems to 
be strongly supported in most cases and not contravened in the others, with 
one possible but significant exception. 

2. None of the other cases in which “Israel” is modified seems nearly as 
certain, though there are very few instances that run counter to the hypoth¬ 
esis. 

First, the bny ytfl group seems to offer general support for the hypothe¬ 
sis, for out of five instances in the MT (four in the LXX, which reads byt 
instead of bny at 3:1) four are rated probable, or leaning toward the hypoth¬ 
esis, and only one (4:5) poses a problem; even the last is rated neutral. Our 
conclusion is that bny y&rt is used in a different way from y&r*l in the book 
of Amos. 

Second, the case of byt y£rt seems less strong, though the argument from 
analogy with bny y&l can be pressed, as the terms seem to be equivalent 
and interchangeable. In other words, if bny y&l is used differently from 
ytfl then byt ytfl should go with bny ytfl rather than the other way, or its 
own way. Of the eight attested instances in the MT (nine in the LXX; see 
3:1) we rate six (or seven) as probable and another two as neutral. One 
(6:14) is especially difficult, and on the face of it seems to run in the oppo¬ 
site direction. We have drawn attention to possible extenuating circum¬ 
stances, but we rate the case as neutral, perhaps improbable. On balance 
the picture is not as bright as that for bny yfr*l, but it is certainly not dark 
either. We think the evidence favors the hypothetical distinction between 
y&l and byt ytfl, but not one between bny ytfl and byt ytfl 

Third, the phrase btwlty§r 7 occurs only once (5:2) and can be folded into 
the much larger group of byt y§rt, which dominates chap. 5. There is good 
reason to believe that whatever decision is reached about byt ytfl will apply 
as well to btwlt ytfl It received a neutral rating, which is appropriate. 

Finally, the remaining expression, jtfrV, occurs four times, but in 
none of the instances is there evidence that compels or even inclines toward 
a decision. Two of the instances are in the visions, and the same decision 
should be made about c myyfr > l in the third and fourth visions as about y c qb 
in the first and second. The other passages containing the expression can be 
interpreted either way, with the former (7:15) leaning away from the hy¬ 
pothesis slightly and the latter (9:14) leaning toward it. Perhaps a decision 
here cannot easily be reached, but we can point out that there is no signifi¬ 
cant obstacle to the hypothesis in any of the readings. 

It is important to make a distinction between the people addressed and 
the people spoken about. Thus 6:1 is aimed at people in both Samaria and 
Zion, but could not have been addressed immediately to both at once. 
Indeed, the words might never have been spoken in either capital, or they 
could have been repeated in many places. It is not likely that Amos ever 
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addressed an official national assembly of representatives of both kingdoms, 
a group that could be regarded as embracing the whole people. The nearest 
thing to that would have been the crowds at the major shrines during the 
great festivals, which drew pilgrims from all over, in spite of the rival and 
exclusive claims that might have been advanced for political purposes on 
behalf of Jerusalem and Bethel. Yet even if the composition of such assem¬ 
blies were almost entirely local, it would still be appropriate to address any 
group of Israelites as Israelites, and not as citizens of either kingdom. 

It is only by hindsight that we think that no reference to “Israel” (with 
or without qualifiers) includes Judah, because we know that while Israel 
was destroyed, Judah survived at least for a time. Amos did not know it. 
Whenever he mentions the two explicitly, they are on the same footing 
(2:4-8; 6:1). To conclude otherwise, we need to have a contrast that is 
explicitly made, an exclusion of Judah from the threat. No such point is 
made anywhere in Amos. On the contrary, whenever Judah (or Zion) is 
mentioned, it has the same status as Israel (or Samaria). Hence it is likely 
that references to the nation of Israel (as distinct from the state of that 
name) include Judah along with the north. 

In conclusion, when we exclude the obvious and certain cases of such 
names as Judah, Joseph, Isaac, and Israel alone, the rest of the expressions, 
including the nouns compounded with Israel and the group associated with 
Jacob, seem less certain. That circumstance does not upset the theory but 
suggests further investigation, and the possibility of some changes and re¬ 
finements to make the picture more focused. 

The Distribution of the Names 

Some observations are in order about the distribution of these names in 
the book of Amos: 

For a variety of reasons we divide the book of Amos into the following 
major units: 



Words 

I. Chaps. 1-4 


A. Chaps. 1-2 

426 

B. Chaps. 3-4 

422 


848 

II. Chaps. 5-6 

498 

III. Chaps. 7-9:6 

547 

IV. Chap. 9:7-15 

149 


General and specific indictments 


Woes 

Visions 

Concluding oracles 


2,042 
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In the following tables we will show the distribution for Israel alone and 
in its various combinations, and of the other names in our group. 


MT 

ISRAEL 

byt 

0* bny (btwlt) 

< my 

Total 

Jacob 

Judah 

OTHER 

Joseph 

Isaac 

Total 

I. 

6 

4 

0 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

II. 

0 

0 

6+ 1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

III. 

5 

0 

1 

3 

9 

3 

1 

0 

2 

6 

IV. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


12 

5 

9 

4 

30 

6 

4 

3 

2 

15 

* 1 

“0,” here and in subsequent tables, 

means “Israel” alone without a qualifier. 

LXX 

0 

ISRAEL 

byt 

bny (btwlt) 

c my 

Total 

Jacob 

Judah 

OTHER 

Joseph 

Isaac 

Total 

I. 

6 

3 

1 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

II. 

0 

0 

6 + 1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

III. 

5 

0 

1 

3 

9 

3 

1 

0 

2 

6 

IV. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


12 

4 

10 

4 

30 

6 

4 

3 

2 

15 


Looking first at the chart for Israel, we note that the name in general is 
distributed widely and rather evenly through the four sections, which 
themselves are quite uneven in length. The distribution of each variety, 
however, is highly restricted, so that each unit is dominated by one or at 
most two forms, while the others are sparse or missing. Thus we find that 
the use of Israel by itself (the northern kingdom) is restricted to Parts I (6) 
and III (5), while it does not occur at all in Part II (0). It occurs once in 
Part IV. Similarly, the form with bny (yirV) occurs only in Part I (four in 
the MT or three in the LXX) and, as with the others, once in Part IV. By 
contrast, the form byt (yirT) is predominant in Part II, occurring six times 
plus once for btwlt (yirT), which we regard essentially as a variant of byt in 
this chapter. Note that there are seven occurrences of the paired expression, 
the construct chain byt y&l, with one marked exception, btwlt y£r*l, with 
apparently the same meaning or scope: another example of the imperfect or 
incomplete pattern of seven that we have noted elsewhere, most strikingly 
in the case of the expression weSillahti y es, which occurs or should occur 
seven times in chaps. 1-2, as part of the oracles against the first seven 
nations listed. Only one of them is different, the fifth in 1:14, which reads 
wehissatti y es, with the same meaning, as far as can be determined. Of 
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course, btwlt y&rf has a different meaning from byt y§r*l, and the imagery in 
5:2 is quite different from that used elsewhere in the chapter; but the former 
expression describes or designates the same political entity, whether that be 
the northern kingdom by itself or the corporate nation. We have marked all 
of the occurrences in chaps. 5-6 with probabilities ranging from likely to 
neutral, with the majority as likely and with neutral for the exceptional 
cases. But the probability is that all should be interpreted in the same way, 
whether more or less likely when considered separately. 

This form (byt y&r*l) occurs once in Parts III and IV, and either not at all 
(MT) or once (LXX) in Part I (at 3:1). We think that the distribution was 
probably symmetrical in the original form of the book and hence believe 
that the reading in the LXX (at 3:1) may be more original than that in the 
MT. We should note that the LXX version is supported by at least one 
important Hebrew manuscript, though the evidence is too slight to be deci¬ 
sive. Still, it is interesting that 3:1 is apparently the only place in which the 
shift between bny and byt is reflected in the surviving texts of Amos. It does 
occur in other books. 

Finally, when it comes to the last compound phrase, c ammt ytfra’el, we 
find this form only in Parts III (3) and IV (1), not at all in Parts I and II. 

To summarize, the distribution of the name “Israel” in its several pat¬ 
terns is remarkably selective and symmetrical, showing the following fea¬ 
tures. 

1. Parts I and III have corresponding reciprocal structures (following 
the LXX) with almost equal total numbers (10 for Part I and 9 for Part 
III). The dominant form is y&l alone (6 in Part I and 5 in Part III), and 
each has the form byt ytfl once. Three occurrences of bny ytfl in Part I are 
matched by 3 occurrences of *my y§r*l in Part III. The patterns may be 
shown as follows: 


LXX 0 bny byt *my Total 

I. 6 3 10 10 

III. 5 0 13 9 

2. Part II is radically different. There are no occurrences of the forms 
that dominate Parts I and III: ytfl alone is not used, but neither are the 
compound forms bny ytfl and *my y&r*L The form byt ytfl is used exclu¬ 
sively (6 times), with one apparently deliberate variation, btwlt ytfl (which 
is used nowhere else in Amos), making a total of 7. 

3. Part IV (the concluding unit of the book) has the unique distinction of 
having a single example of each of the forms, y6r*l alone and y6r*l with bny, 
byt, and 'my . Whether by choice or chance, the distribution in this last unit 
serves as summation for the whole book. 
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If we now look at the chart of the other names, we note a similar trend of 
selectivity and at least partial symmetry, so that each of the names is con¬ 
centrated in a different unit and is either absent or nearly so from the 
others. Thus Judah is concentrated in Part I (3 times, in apposition with 
Israel [2]), and occurs only once more (Part III); Joseph occurs 3 times, all 
in Part II; Isaac occurs 2 times, both in Part III. Only Jacob occurs in all 
parts, but it is concentrated in Part III (3 times) and once each in the 
others. It is the only one that appears in Part IV. 

Another interesting feature of the Jacob group is its distribution, which is 
precisely chiastic throughout the book. 


I. 

JACOB 
byt y c qb 

(3:13) 

II. 

g*wn y c qb 

(6:8) 

III. 

y c qb 

(7:2) 


y c qb 

(7:5) 


g*wn y c qb 

(8:7) 

IV. 

byt y c qb 

(9:8) 


In comparing the two tables, we note some other correspondences. There 
is a curious symmetrical correspondence between forms with byt in both 
lists. As observed, byt y§r*l occurs in every part of the book (following the 
LXX), the only form with Israel to do so; correspondingly, in the second 
list there is also a single form with byt in each part. In Parts I, III, and IV 
the correlation is 1 to 1, but in Part II the matchup is 6 to 1, thus producing 
the seven occurrences of byt in this section (the missing byt jtfrV was re¬ 
placed by btwlt ytfl in 5:2). The correspondence may be seen as follows: 



Israel 

Other 

I. 

byt y§r*l (1) 

byt/qb (1) 

II. 

byt ytfl (6) 

byt ywsp (1) 

III. 

byt y§r*l (1) 

bytyfyq (1) 

IV. 

byt ytfl (1) 

byt y'qb (1) 


In conclusion, we suggest that the selection and arrangement of the 
names for Israel and its variants, including related terms, were deliberate 
and carefully and artistically disposed by the author/editor. We have noted 
a number of distinctions among the terms and other features in their distri¬ 
bution. Doubtless others will be located and identified in the course of 
further investigation. 

Our study has attempted to establish the referents of Amos’ geopolitical 
terminology in terms of contextual evidence within the book itself. It is 
possible that some of the usage is peculiar to the prophet himself, as is 
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clearly the case with his unparalleled use of Isaac with a deviant spelling; or 
it could reflect contemporary but transient usage. Note, for instance, that 
he does not use Ephraim, a political term that became prominent shortly 
after his time, as usage in Isaiah and Hosea shows. At the same time, we 
might expect Amos' language to match general and traditional terminol¬ 
ogy. 

The next most important point in our hypothesis is that “Israel" alone 
means the northern kingdom, but it refers to the whole people when modi¬ 
fied. This distribution holds, for the most part, in the historical books. In 
Samuel and Kings, “Israel" usually means the northern kingdom, not only 
after the disruption but also under David and Solomon, when it describes 
the northern portion of their dual realm. The term bny y&l is not at all 
common. The majority of cases refers to the early nation, especially during 
the Exodus (1 Sam 10:18; 15:6; 2 Sam 7:6, 7; 1 Kgs 6:1; 8:9; 11:2; 14:24; 
21:26; 2 Kgs 16:3; 21:2, 9) or the tribes (1 Sam 2:28) or the whole people 
contrasted with the Philistines (1 Sam 7:4, 6, 7, 7, 8; 17:53). 

It quite probably refers to the entire nation in 1 Kgs 6:13; 8:63; 9:21; 
19:10, 14; but there is a significant set of exceptions in which bnyyfrl refers 
to the northerners exclusively. This reference is certain in 1 Sam 11:8, 
where it contrasts with *ts-yehudd; but only in that instance does the usage 
of the books of Samuel differ from our hypothesis for Amos. It is different 
in Kings: there bny y&r*l refers to northerners (1 Kgs 12:24; 18:20; 20:15, 
27, 27, 29; 2 Kgs 13:5). The usage in 2 Kgs 17 (vv 7, 8, 9, 22, 24) is 
Deuteronomistic, theological rather than political; and in this mode it can 
even refer to southerners (2 Kgs 18:4). We can accordingly maintain that 
bny y&r*l could be used for any or all Israelites. Even when used for north¬ 
erners, it regards them as members of the larger entity, especially when 
reflective interpretations and editorial comments are being made. 

The expression “all of Israel" would seem to be the clearest way of 
indicating that the whole people (twelve tribes or two nations) is intended. 
Even so, it is sometimes used for the northern kingdom as distinct from 
Judah, and later for the community as it existed after the Exile. “All of 
Israel” is used almost exclusively by the editors of historical books: sixty- 
five times in the Primary History (only once before Deuteronomy, so it is 
clearly Deuteronomic); forty-one times by the Chronicler. The Chronicler 
is dependent on the Deuteronomist for his usage, and there are only two 
occurrences outside these two historical corpora (Mai 3:22[E4:4]; Dan 
9:11), both of them late and derivative, and linked to Moses. 

Apart from Malachi, none of the prophets ever refers to the whole nation 
as “all of Israel,” even though they often have the entire people in their 
sights. They prefer to use “house of Israel," especially Ezekiel, who ac¬ 
counts for more than half of the total occurrences of this expression (85 out 
of 148). The table that follows shows a clear complementary distribution. 
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The prophets account for 126 of the occurrences of “house of Israel”; and, 
apart from Zech 8:13 (where “house of Israel” is coordinated with “house 
of Judah”), the phrase is restricted to the four eighth-century prophets, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel (who does not use the name “Judah” very much). 
Deuteronomic usage (“all of Israel”) has not intruded into the prophetic 
writings; neither has prophetic usage (“house of Israel”) influenced the 
Chronicler. Our claim that Amos means “all of Israel” and not just the 
northern kingdom by “house of Israel” is fully supported by the larger 
picture of biblical usage: 



“All of Israel” 

“House of Israel 

Genesis-Numbers 

1 

8 

Deuteronomy 

8 

0 

Joshua-Kin gs 

56 

10 

Prophets 

1 

126 

Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah 

41 

0 

Other writings 

1 

4 

Total 

108 

148 


Israel rather than Judah is more commonly the apparent object of the 
prophet’s charges, even when they are of a sufficiently general nature to be 
equally applicable to both parts of the divided nation. To put it another 
way, if the crimes and corruptions charged against Israel (Samaria) warrant 
the punishments attached, then there are no grounds for exempting Judah 
(Jerusalem). Judah is never exonerated. The argument that Amos, coming 
from the south, was more severe on the north and played down Judah’s 
culpability out of patriotic sentiment or prejudice cannot withstand even 
casual scrutiny. His apparent silence about Judah in passages when he is 
speaking directly about Israel does not mean that he somehow implies that 
Judah was better, or even different. That argument can only be sustained by 
deleting the oracle against Judah (2:4—5) and the references to Judah or 
Jerusalem in a few other places. Such circular reasoning can only convince 
the converted and cannot be defended as serious scholarship. The surviving 
book of Amos shows that Judah is in the picture, and, when Judah is 
mentioned, it is on the same footing as Israel. 

So the question is, why is Judah not mentioned more often in conjunc¬ 
tion with Israel? The basic answer is that the northern kingdom is the 
primary target of Amos’ message, but that Judah is also in the prophet’s 
thoughts. In the many instances that reference is made to the “house of 
Israel” or “the Israelites,” both nations are included and both are intended 
as the objects of criticism and condemnation. 

It is a mistaken theory that Amos, in chaps. 1-2, is only interested in 
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Israel, the last of the eight nations, and that his long analysis of the crimes 
of every state in the region is just a rhetorical buildup, a feint to put Israel 
off guard before delivering the knockout punch, a trick to secure their 
moral consent to the verdicts on all of the neighbors before surprising them 
by adding their name to the list, on the analogy of Nathan’s parable to 
David (2 Sam 12:1-15). 

Amos is even-handed, but he does not give each of the eight nations 
equal time; neither does he give Judah and Israel equal time. Already in the 
Great Set Speech (chaps. 1-2) Israel is dealt with at more length than any 
of the others. That the house of Israel (both states) receives more attention 
than the other six nations is sufficiently explained by 3:2—greater privilege, 
greater punishment. But this circumstance does not mean that the others 
will not be punished at all. All will be punished alike. 

Concentration on Samaria and Israel rather than on Jerusalem and Ju¬ 
dah may reflect the political realities at the time. Address to “the Israelites” 
was not just a reminder of an ancient unity and common origin, now beto¬ 
kened by no more than memories, or at most by the shared religious belief 
that Yahweh was still the God of all the Israelites. It recognized a newly 
recovered, if transient, sense of national identity and unity. Since the dis¬ 
ruption after Solomon’s death, Israel and Judah oscillated between two 
relationships—hostility, often warring against each other (1 Kgs 14:30; 
15:16; 2 Kgs 14:12; Isaiah 7), or alliance, sometimes joining forces against 
neighboring enemies (1 Kings 22; 2 Kings 3). The long and overlapping 
reigns of Jeroboam II and Uzziah (Azariah) represented a period of concili¬ 
ation, if not close cooperation, in which each nation was free to renew the 
bid to recover old lost territory. Both were successful (2 Kgs 15:25; 2 Chr 
26:5-15), each aided and abetted by a prophet (Jonah in one case, 
Zechariah in the other). The most likely political scenario is that each 
recognized the other’s sphere; but joint activity is also a possibility, at least 
where they had common cause. The language of Amos 6 points to a period 
of such cooperation, their joint achievements ranging from Hamath (Is 
rael’s conquest) to Gath (Judah’s conquest). While a treaty of nonaggres¬ 
sion would have been enough to allow such moves, a closer alliance is 
equally possible. Most likely, it would have been under the leadership of 
Samaria. Samaria, not Jerusalem, attracted the main interest of the Assyr¬ 
ians in the region. Judah was the minor partner, the lesser entity, at least 
while Israel was strong and independent. It was, therefore, sufficient for 
Amos to talk about the kingdom of Israel (Samaria) much of the time, with 
Judah always in mind even if not always in view. As we have repeatedly 
seen and said, Amos’ use of the distinct terminology “Israelites” and 
“house of Israel” recognizes the existence of one people in two nations. 

We can infer further that the alliance between the two parts of divided 
Israel was at its strongest in the first phase of Amos’ ministry (chaps. 5-6), 
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when such terminology dominates his speech. By the time we move to the 
second phase (chaps. 1-4), it has become more appropriate to address 
Israel and Judah separately. 


THE TEXT OF THE BOOK OF AMOS 

We concede at the outset that our point of departure is the Masoretic 
Text of the book of Amos. We have studied other versions of Amos, includ¬ 
ing the Septuagint, the Peshitta, the Vulgate, and the Targum, as well as the 
materials from Qumran and other ancient caves, and we have cited and 
discussed alternate readings when these had some plausibility and interest. 
We have also tried to deal seriously and constructively with the numerous 
emendations and improvements in the Hebrew text proposed by colleagues 
and predecessors. Time, reflection, and reconsideration have eroded the 
appeal and value of many of the latter, while the few that have survived and 
warrant discussion and evaluation are dealt with in the course of the Com¬ 
ments. For the most part, however, we find no serious alternative to the 
Masoretic Text, and with the few exceptions noted have clung firmly to the 
MT, difficult and problematic as it may be in numerous places. 

We have not been overly sympathetic with efforts to remake the text in 
the interests of different theories about its evolution over the centuries, not 
because we believe that the text has come to us directly from the hands of 
Amos and his disciples or that it has been miraculously preserved from 
error (although its transmission is remarkable in many ways and for many 
reasons), but because we remain unconvinced by the results of numerous 
scholarly undertakings. We admire both the courage and the creative en¬ 
ergy of those who have devoted much time and strenuous effort to the quest 
for the earlier stages in the composition and copying of the book of Amos 
and to the recovery and reconstruction of the pristine original; but we have 
concentrated our own efforts on the final product, chiefly because with 
minor variations that is what we have and that inevitably and invariably is 
where we must all begin. Where we end is another matter. 

Every reader, ancient and modem alike, would prefer a clear text to an 
obscure one, and the temptation to “write your own” is understandable. 
Translation is interpretation, and it is no wonder that the LXX, Peshitta, 
Targum, and so on are more intelligible than the MT in many places. It is 
also suspicious that they present fewer unintelligible or difficult readings 
than the MT. It is precisely where such differences exist that we can see the 
fulfillment of the translator’s desire to give his readers something that they 
can understand. He has a liberty not enjoyed by a person whose job it is 
simply to make a copy of the MT. 
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Yet even the latter may find himself under a similar constraint. He may 
find it intolerable to reproduce a text that does not make sense. He might 
even persuade himself that “Amos would never have said a thing like that” 
and that Amos said (or wrote) something else. It is, accordingly, quite 
possible that the “better” reading attested in one or more of the versions 
already existed in a Hebrew manuscript that came into the hands of those 
translating into Greek, or Aramaic, or Syriac. We even have textual evi¬ 
dence for it sometimes, though it is rare. 5Q Amos 1:3 refers to “pregnant 
women,” just as the LXX does. The interpretive character of the LXX in 
1:3 compared with the MT is transparent; it has explained a unique and 
obscure statement by using one that is familiar and clear. But it is doubtful 
if “threshing Gilead with iron sledges” means “ripping up pregnant 
women.” And it is even more doubtful that any early—let alone the origi¬ 
nal—text of Amos 1:3 read in this way. 

The study of the MT as it stands is a straightforward and intrinsically 
legitimate activity. If more justification is needed, then the MT is self- 
vindicating to the extent that it can be shown to make sense. Sometimes it 
is not possible to do so. There are instances in which the MT resists all 
attempts to understand it, or at least it presents a number of possibilities, 
none of which carries the day and all of which contain unsolved problems. 
What to do? We must emphasize that the student is not obliged to achieve 
intelligibility at all costs and by whatever means. Farfetched and even ridic¬ 
ulous vindications of the MT are self-destructive. The fault may be in the 
text, and it may be ineluctable. The assumption that the original text must 
have been immaculate and lucid is far from obvious. For all we know, the 
text that now baffles us might always have been that way. The fault could 
be with the author, who went too far in being enigmatic or who did not 
realize that an idea, clear to him, would not come across in the language he 
selected. Or the fault could lie in ourselves. We simply do not know what 
the word means. We have to guess. Already in antiquity readers had to do 
so. The most common procedure, then as now, was to help out the analysis 
of an obscure passage with the assistance of knowledge gained from some¬ 
where else. The rare or unique was replaced by the familiar. We have 
illustrated this tendency by the movement of Amos 1:3 into the well-known 
atrocity of mutilating pregnant women. 

Study Amos 5:25-27 with the LXX or with Acts 7:42-43, and we see it 
happening under our eyes. We know all about exile to Babylon; we do not 
understand exile “beyond Damascus.” The LXX retained the latter; Ste¬ 
phen (or his source) supplies an obvious explanation by substituting Baby¬ 
lon for Damascus. But “beyond Babylon,” while still in touch with the MT, 
is still unclear, and it received the further gloss epi ta mere Babylonos 
(Bruce 1951:174). We do not know any gods called Sikkfit or Kiyyfin, and 
the phrase “the star of your god(s)” is unmanageable by our usual under- 
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standing of Hebrew grammar. The MT vocalization itself is suspicious; the 
words seem to have been rhymed with siqqus. One must reckon with the 
possibility that a text of this kind was always accompanied not only by 
knowledge of how to pronounce the words, knowledge that existed and 
survived quite well in oral tradition, but in addition by concomitant knowl¬ 
edge of the meaning of the words. In the case of Amos 5:25-27 there was 
an understanding that the reference was to Saturn worship. The LXX’s kai 
anelabete also shows an appreciation of the fact that Amos 5:26a is a con¬ 
tinuation of the history of v 25, not part of the prophecy of v 27. The 
phrase “the star of your god(s),” for all its obscurity, shows that an astral 
deity or deities are intended, and the Greek preserves ton astron tou theou 
(but omits the possessive pronoun). The knowledge that the god is the 
planet Saturn has been recovered only in modem times. Behind the Hebrew 
words are sakkut and kaiwanu, Babylonian and Assyrian equivalents of 
Sumerian ninib, Saturn. This knowledge was apparently still current in 
late pre-Christian times, but it came out in garbled form in the LXX. The 
first god was identified as Molok, not “your king,” and his name, Sikkut, 
became “the tent.” The latter indicates that the Hebrew Vorlage had defec¬ 
tive spelling. The Alexandrian translator of Kiyyun was already a practitio¬ 
ner of “contextualization” and found a cultural equivalent in Raiphan (or 
Rephan), for Repa, a name of Seb, the Egyptian deity representing Saturn. 
And this word in turn has undergone variations—Rempham, Romphan, 
and more. 

Now, all of these byways and by-products of the MT are very interesting, 
but they take us farther and farther away from the MT. They belong to the 
history of interpretation. We are not prepared to paste them on top of the 
MT. We keep the MT in the first place of interest and with first claim to be 
Amos’ text. 


AUTHENTIC AMOS AND LATER ADDITIONS 

Since the basic work of B. Duhm and J. Wellhausen, certain passages and 
phrases in the book of Amos have been marked off as not the work of the 
prophet himself; they were not included in the work until after his time, 
after the first publication, some being added quite late in its literary devel¬ 
opment. T. K. Cheyne, W. R. Harper, and S. R. Driver were mainly re¬ 
sponsible for spreading these ideas to English readers, and George Adam 
Smith popularized them, making such observations respectable even for 
preachers. 

Each scholar has his own list, for there is no surefire technique for distin¬ 
guishing authentic Amos materials from the additions of later scribes; and 
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each investigator arrives at his conclusions with various degrees of confi¬ 
dence, ranging from “perhaps” to dogmatic certainty (Fohrer 1968:436). 
By the same token, every thoughtful reader is likely to wonder about many 
parts of the book, especially when it is hard to see how they fit in with the 
rest of Amos' message or when they do not seem to belong in his times. 

A full list of passages that have been questioned by someone or other at 
one time or another would be quite long. The following are the ones most 
commonly doubted: 1:2; 1:9-10; 1:11-12; 2:4—5; 2:10; 3:7; 3:14b; 4:13; 
5:8-9; 5:13; 5:14-15; 5:26-27; 6:2; 8:6; 8:8; 8:11-12; 8:13; 9:5-6; and 
9:8-15. Harper (1905:cxxxii) has an even longer list of secondary additions, 
and in his commentary he also deletes many other short phrases (cxxxiii), 
including all of the rubrics. For many writers in recent years the questions 
are settled, and it has been enough to refer to the great names of the past as 
warrant for repeating their conclusions. At most the reasons for doubting 
the authenticity of these passages are given in a summary and desultory 
manner (Mays 1969:13). 

The most common grounds are historical, literary, or theological, or a 
combination of these. On historical grounds one or more of the oracles 
against the eight nations may be rejected because they are said to reflect the 
circumstances and concerns of a later time, the Exile or even afterward: 
Judah (2:4-5—the words “in Zion” are stricken from 6:1 for the same 
reason) and Edom (1:11-12) frequently, Tyre as well (1:9-10) quite often. 
The prophecy in 3:14b was rejected by Wellhausen (1893) as a vaticinium 
ex eventu; 5:26-27 likewise was written after the event, and 8:8 is rejected 
because it purports to predict the earthquake. Other passages “alleged to 
reflect a later stage of history” (Smith 1896:201) are 5:1, 2, 15; 6:2, 14. 

Historical arguments are also brought against passages containing ideas 
deemed to be not yet current in Amos’ time, especially the eschatological 
pieces at the end of the book—8:11-12; 8:13 (Smith); 9:8-15 (the references 
to the southern kingdom are an additional reason for rejecting these 
verses). In spite of its location and its quite advanced theological insight, 
scholars seem reluctant to take 9:7 away from Amos; they prefer rather to 
defend the authenticity of this verse as one of his major breakthroughs. 

Some arguments—partly historical, partly literary, partly theological— 
depend on the results of research into other parts of the Bible. The 
Deuteronomistic scholars mainly responsible for composing D (the bulk of 
Deuteronomy) and for compiling the Deuteronomistic history of Israel (es¬ 
sentially Deuteronomy through Kings, but without possible subsequent 
Priestly additions, in the opinion of many scholars) are believed to have 
operated mainly in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c.E. Passages in Amos 
that seem to reflect their point of view, namely, 2:10 and 3:7, must have 
been added to the book of Amos after that. W. H. Schmidt (1965) pub¬ 
lished an influential study of this question. 
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Arguments, mainly literary, deny to Amos compositions that do not 
belong to any of the standard prophetic genres, in particular the three 
hymns or hymn fragments (4:13; 5:8-9; 9:5-6). To these passages are some¬ 
times added 8:8 and 1:2, the latter with the supplementary argument that 
Amos did not work out of Zion. From another quarter, 5:13 “is the com¬ 
ment of one of the wise” (Mays 1969:13). In dealing with this kind of 
problem, it is important to distinguish between what Amos himself might 
have composed as original prophecy and traditional pieces that he might 
have quoted or adapted and worked into his messages. 

The speech attributed to the merchants in 8:5 has caused trouble. The 
use of first-person plural and the repetition of “wheat” in v 6b is a link to 
the opening words of v 5, suggesting that it is all one speech. But Smith 
thinks that v 6 “may be a mere clerical repetition” of 2:6 (1896:183). Cer¬ 
tainly 8:6 is an echo of 2:6, but not simply a repetition, for there are 
interesting differences in wording, so one is entitled to search for long-range 
connections between them; and the study of 2:6-8 and 8:5-6 side by side 
will help to solve the problems presented by each. As for 8:5b, difficulty has 
been felt from Wellhausen onward in retaining such words in the mouth (or 
mind) of the merchants themselves. W. Rudolph (1971a:262) tries to sal¬ 
vage the situation by suggesting that the last three words of v 6 had been 
dislocated. He relocates them to follow v 5 as another fraudulent practice 
contemplated by the merchants, along with those in v 5b. Some, however, 
regard vv 5b-6 as Amos’ comment (NIV). In this, as in many similar 
problems, the arguments become very attenuated indeed. And when more 
emendations are required to fill in the cracks, the credibility of the result 
recedes even farther. 

We recognize that no one can “prove” that these verses (or any other 
parts of the book for that matter) did or did not come from Amos himself, 
or from circles very close to him, which practically amounts to the same 
thing. We ourselves have great interest in these issues but do not believe 
that they can be solved either by scholarly ingenuity or by appeal to certain 
postulates about the nature and evolution of biblical literature. What con¬ 
cerns us most is the interpretation of the book of Amos as it now stands 
complete. 

As long as one does not demand certainty in such things, as long as one 
does not affect to have attained certainty in such things, the question of the 
antiquity of any particular passage can always be raised; and, because the 
means to indubitable answers are not available, they will doubtless continue 
to be raised by biblical scholars. The enterprise seems to have exhausted 
itself in its conduct along the lines laid down in the nineteenth century. 

The merits of each individual proposal will be examined in the Notes on 
the passages concerned. If we finish with a reluctance to discard any part of 
the book as “certainly not Amos,” it is partly because we have come to the 
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conclusion, after working through the whole business many times and 
weighing all arguments, that there are no compelling reasons against ac¬ 
cepting most if not all of the book as possibly, indeed probably (we can 
never say “certainly”) Amos. 

We have two main reasons for deviating from traditional criticism on 
these points. First is the cumulative demonstration of the literary coherence 
of all of the diverse ingredients in the whole assemblage, which is more 
than an assemblage; it is a highly structured unity. Second is the diverse 
and divergent (even apparently contradictory, sometimes) points of view we 
account for as reflecting successive phases in the prophet’s career, which 
underwent quite substantial changes in both inner perception and declared 
messages. 

Behind all of that, we have been compelled to question the hidden foun¬ 
dations of the old criticism at four points essential for its results. (1) We 
consider the “advanced” cosmic theology of the hymns to be, in fact, not 
late, but primal in the faith of early Israel and quite in tune with Amos’ 
prophetic outlook as a whole (see the essay “The God of Israel in the Book 
of Amos”). (2) We consider that the roots of eschatological thinking are 
also ancient (see the Commentary on “Yahweh’s Day” at 5:18), so that 
there is no reason to assign eschatological passages to postexilic times just 
because they are eschatological. (3) We consider it to be far from demon¬ 
strated that (apparently) fulfilled prophecies could only have been com¬ 
posed after the events that we identify as their fulfillment. On the contrary, 
we shall argue that few, if any, of Amos’ prophecies can be shown to have 
been successful in the sense that later apologists (and, as opposed to them, 
freethinkers) could take them as evidence of miraculous and accurate pre¬ 
diction of historical happenings. And we shall argue further that it is pre¬ 
cisely because they were not fulfilled in this manner that they should be 
accepted as authentic (Jenni 1956). (4) We recognize the early prophets, 
and Amos in particular, as versatile verbal craftsmen, quite capable of 
using cultic and wisdom pieces as well as the more direct prophetic oracles 
in their speeches. So form-critical identification of ingredients as nonoracu- 
lar is not sufficient grounds for excising them. 


THE USE OF POETRY AND PROSE 
IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 

In our commentary on Hosea (Andersen and Freedman 1980) we drew 
attention to a remarkable feature of its vocabulary. The so-called “prose 
particles” (the definite article, the relative pronoun, and nota accusative) are 
not used uniformly throughout the book. They are found mostly in the first 
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three chapters, and to a lesser degree or quite rarely in the rest of the book. 
The obvious distinction between the narrative of the first part and the 
prophecy of the second correlates with a greater use of poetic forms for 
oracular material. We can also say that Hosea’s prophecies use a kind of 
Hebrew found elsewhere in archaic epic poems and in lyrical cult poetry. 

The extent to which the “prose particles” are used is thus an independent 
diagnostic element or tool to be placed alongside form-critical consider¬ 
ations. F. I. Andersen and A. D. Forbes (1983) subsequently presented 
detailed counts of these particles for every chapter in the Bible, thus con¬ 
firming the hypothesis and bringing to light in a systematic way the distri¬ 
bution of the phenomenon over the entire corpus. The results are quite 
clear-cut for whole chapters consisting entirely of pure narrative prose, and 
for chapters consisting entirely of poetry. But many chapters yield an inter¬ 
mediate score; and more detailed research is now needed to find out 
whether such a tally results from a mixture of prose and poetry, which 
averages out to a middle value over the whole chapter, or whether such 
chapters contain prose that uses the particles sparingly, or poetry that 
employs them more than usual. 

In much prophecy it is found that by prosodic and rhetorical analyses, 
the form is neither prose nor poetry, but an intermediate mode. In a recent 
study D. L. Christensen (1985) has made so much of this kind of thing as to 
abolish the categories of prose and poetry altogether. This extreme position 
is unnecessary and unfortunate. In the limit cases there is certainly a differ¬ 
ence between poetry and prose (Kugel 1981). There should be no doubt 
that the Joseph story is prose and that the dialogue in Job is poetry. Yet 
even in the Joseph story there are a few places in which the narrative or 
dialogue breaks out in parallelism; and even in the speeches in Job there are 
occasional lines that would pass for prose in a different context. Many of 
the problems that lead to inclusive theoretical arguments over Hebrew po¬ 
etry arise from expecting too much regularity, or from concluding from the 
many irregularities that there were no rules at all. 

When we come to prophecy it is not appropriate to manage extreme 
cases by identifying a verse or two of prose in an otherwise poetic oracle, or 
a patch of poetry in a prose discourse. It is regrettable that modem edi¬ 
tions, such as BH 3 or BHS, and most modem translations now feel obliged 
to classify each verse as one kind or the other. As a result there are some 
rather prosaic passages printed in poetic lines; and some poetic passages 
that have been presented as prose. 

The degree to which the prose particles are used can provide an addi¬ 
tional aid in making such decisions. Not that it can ever be unequivocal; it 
is only one of several diagnostics. As with parallelismus membrorum, this 
diagnostic reaches an insurmountable limitation when dealing with smaller 
and smaller units. A little bit of parallelism in prose is not enough to assert 
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an embedded poem or poetic substratum. An abnormally high use of prose 
particles in one line of an oracle is not enough to prove that it is heteroge¬ 
neous. Especially in prophetic discourse, such evidence is insufficient war¬ 
rant for excising such a passage as a scribal addition that should be re¬ 
moved in order to recover the authentic poem in its original purity. 

The need for such caution has been tacitly recognized from the beginning 
of modem studies of Hebrew poetry. In spite of the prominence given to 
parallelism as the sine qua non of Hebrew prosody, Bishop Lowth’s third 
category (“synthetic parallelism”) is not really parallelism at all, and many 
specimens of such long clauses, extending over two rhythmic lines, are 
virtually indistinguishable from prose. Such bicolons are very numerous, 
and there is rarely a basis for suspecting that they are not integral parts of 
the poems in which they occur. 

The same is true of other departures from the norm (if it deserves that 
dignity) of a bicolon with parallelism. Three lines in parallel or a single line 
with no parallel also occur not infrequently, especially in prophetic dis¬ 
course. The earlier critical practice of deleting such odd lines cannot be 
sustained. We are now more aware that such variations often serve impor¬ 
tant structural purposes in larger units such as stanzas and strophes. 

The differing levels of use of prose particles in prose and poetry are a 
distinct indicator, independent of prosodic and structural arguments. This 
indicator has the advantage of objectivity, and it works very well with the 
limit cases. Its use in categorizing the compositional units of Amos is less 
clear-cut, however. Where necessary we shall draw attention to the extreme 
cases in the introductions to each section. 

The figures and ratios for Amos show overall that Amos rates high for 
poetry and low for prose, but that is simply because prosaic and poetic 
elements are mixed in the book. There are some fairly straight prose pas¬ 
sages, such as 2:9-13 and parts of the story in 7:10-17, but the dialogue 
tends to be poetic, as is frequently the case in the Bible. The most interest¬ 
ing aspect of this phenomenon is precisely where prose sentences are em¬ 
bedded in formulaic and otherwise poetic material. It would not only be 
difficult but probably foolhardy to try to sift out the prose, or to revise the 
material to meet the standards or refinements of true poetry; instead we 
should recognize that the prophets, in particular Amos, created a new style 
to serve as a vehicle for the divine message. 

Because of the formulaic character of the oracles against Israel and the 
nations, it would be hard to argue that what we have is the edited written 
form of the oracle in contrast to its original oral presentation. In principle 
and partly in practice that may be true, but it would be very difficult to try 
to recover or reconstruct the original oracles on the basis of what we have. 
It could perhaps be done, but apart from its being an exercise in ingenuity, 
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would scholars have any assurance that something was being recovered 
rather than created? 

Strikingly, it is in the formulaic oracles, such as the plagues, the woes, 
and a few other catalogs (3:3-8; 9:1^4) that prose elements are quite promi¬ 
nent, while the standard poetic units lack the formulas and refrains. It may 
be that the formulas and fairly rigid framework were deliberately devised to 
allow considerable variation in content, length, and detail—and that this is 
a rhetorical oracular style deliberately devised by and for prophets like 
Amos. The framework and formulas provided a fixed but flexible structure, 
while the prophet indulged in free-form composition mixing prose and po¬ 
etry categories, perhaps something like free verse or oratorical prose, styles 
known in other cultures and languages. 

What emerges when the headings and other clear prose patches are set 
aside is a collection of oracles and other statements that are often poetic, 
occasionally formulaic, and generally free of prose particles except where 
these elements are embedded in the framework of a formal piece such as the 
Great Set Speech, or the one on the plagues, and perhaps one or two others. 
We may conclude that the book of Amos consists of three or four kinds of 
literary material with some mixture of elements: 

1. Headings: 1:1; 3:1; 4:1; 5:1—standard prose 

2. Prose units (with a possible admixture of dialogue): 2:9-13; 

3:1-2; 7:l-8:3; 9:1^; 9:7-8, 9, 11-12; 9:13-15 

3. Formulaic structures with prose elements: 1:3—2:8, 14—16; 4:6-11 

4. Other oracles and utterances—poetry or at least not prose 

The division between prose and poetry does not mean that the poetry be¬ 
longs to Amos and the prose to the editor. Certainly the various headings 
that are in prose could be assigned to the editor, and whatever poetry or 
nonprose compositions there are could almost by definition be assigned to 
the prophet. What of the remaining material? The formulaic pieces repre¬ 
sent a genre in eighth century and later prophecy, and no one has suggested 
that these pieces in Amos are later fabrications: the question is largely 
about the prose elements found in them, and whether they are the work of 
the prophet or were added by one or more editors. It will be our contention 
that these set pieces are integral units and that the prose and the formulas 
alike belong to the pieces, that the individual items are not uniform in 
length or style, and hence that we have little or nothing in the way of 
criteria to sift out spurious or secondary materials and so isolate the pri¬ 
mary ones. The same argument will apply to the wisdom piece in 3:3—8 and 
the catalog of places in 9:1-4, as well as to the plagues and the oracles 
against Israel and the nations. 

There remain the prose units, which are concentrated at the front and 
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back of the book but which also occur in chaps. 7:1-8:3, where we have the 
group of four visions (plus 9:1-4, Vision 5) and the story of Amos’ encoun¬ 
ter with Amaziah at Bethel. It would be difficult to deny these passages out 
of hand to Amos, though we may say that overall the narrative in chap. 7, 
including the visions, is about Amos rather than by him (the visions are 
autobiographical). Nevertheless the content, including visions and 
speeches, bears all the marks of authenticity, and the only difference is that 
the material is put in story form. 

It would also be difficult to question the originality or authenticity of a 
statement like that in 3:1-2, even though the entire piece is prose. In our 
opinion the same would or could be true of 2:9-13. While it does not 
appear to be an original part of the oracle in chaps. 1-2, it is distinctive, 
clearly not Deuteronomic, and may very well stem from Amos along with 
other prose statements of an original and striking nature, such as 5:27. 
With respect to chap. 9, especially from v 7 to the end, there are difficulties 
and doubts, but they attach mainly to the content of the material and its 
supposedly different tone and theology rather than to the fact that they are 
written in prose. Provisionally we would accept everything up through 9:10 
as by Amos and put a question mark on the material in the last paragraph, 
9:11-15. Practically everything hinges on the term sukkat ddwtd, just what 
that is and what it means that it “has fallen.” If it symbolizes the dynasty of 
David or the state of Judah, then it may well reflect the fall of the kingdom 
early in the sixth century b.c.e. But the expression is unique, and caution is 
indicated; pending clarification we may withhold judgment. Its being prose 
hardly affects the case one way or the other, and if it were the only consid¬ 
eration we would be reluctant to deny the material to Amos. In other 
words, we believe that in addition to the poetry and oracular utterances in 
formulaic style with their prose elements, there is other prose material that 
stems directly from Amos. 

The book as we have it is the product of editorial labor including selec¬ 
tion, modification, expansion, adaptation, and especially the incorporation 
of headings, closings, liturgical formulas, and the like. The narrative of 
chap. 7:10-17 and its context (7:1-8:3) are also the work of the editor, 
though the content of the visions and the dialogue reported seem to come 
from Amos himself. Drawing the line between what Amos said and did and 
may have written, and what the editor may have contributed has proved to 
be a difficult and ultimately unrewarding task. In the end we must deal 
with the book of Amos, not Amos and his editor, but what the two or more 
of them together produced. 

To complete this general introduction it should be enough to point out 
that Amos was capable of composition all across the range, from pure prose 
to pure poetry. We do not need to include the narrative of 7:10-17 or the 
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three creation hymns (which we do not think Amos himself composed, 
though we believe he deliberately incorporated them into his message). 

Both the autobiographical sections of The Book of Visions, which come 
from Amos, and the narrative portions, admittedly brief, are in standard 
prose. In addition, some of the most notable oracles, which no serious 
scholars deny to Amos, are also in prose: for example 3:1-2, surely one of 
the most important statements in the book, which could hardly have come 
from anyone else—unless we recognize that the editor was as much a 
prophet as Amos, and then it would hardly matter. Or they can be in 
elegant poetry, like 5:24, the very center of his doctrine; 5:15a, a complex 
structure; and 5:2, a beautiful elegy. 
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AMOS: 

TRANSLATION, NOTES, 
AND COMMENTS 




PART I 


The Book of Doom 

( 1 : 1 - 4 : 13 ) 





HEADING (1:1) 


l l The words of Amos—who was one of the sheep raisers from Tekoa—who 
had visions concerning Israel in the days of Uzziah the king of Judah, and 
in the days of Jeroboam ben-Joash the king of Israel, two years before the 
earthquake. 


INTRODUCTION 

The heading identifies the prophet and the date of his visions in relation 
to the reigns of kings of Judah and Israel. The information supplied is 
precise, but meager. On the one hand we are told Amos’ hometown and his 
profession, and the visionary character of his prophetic experience. But on 
the other he is given no patronymic and is not even called a prophet. A 
precise date is given (“two years before the earthquake”), but the earth¬ 
quake itself is not dated. His work is located in the days of two kings, but 
their reigns were among the longest on record and largely overlapped. The 
exact years are uncertain, but ca. 790-740 for Uzziah and ca. 790-750 for 
Jeroboam II are reasonable estimates. Where Amos is to be dated within 
these three or four decades is hard to say. There is no information about 
Amos outside this book, and there are no datable events reported in the 
book that might aid in narrowing the range. 

Many scholars, assuming that the earthquake triggered Amos’ career 
and dating the earthquake to about 760 b.c.e., assign his main activity to 
the later years of the contemporary kings. The language of 8:9 has been 
attached to a total eclipse of the sun that took place in 763 b.c.e. If 8:9 is 
seen as a comment on this event, not a prediction of it, then Amos’ main 
work is dated to the 750s (Smith 1896:1.66). On the basis of the interpreta¬ 
tion of various texts throughout the book against the historical background, 
we shall argue for an earlier date—possibly 780-770—recognizing freely 
that such arguments can only be oblique and circumstantial, and that cer¬ 
tainty cannot be achieved. 
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NOTES 

1:1. The words of Amos. The prophecy of Amos consists of oracles of 
Yahweh, not sayings of the prophet. Hence the title refers to the “matters” 
of Amos, that is, his “story,” or rather materials connected with his name. 
(See Jer 1:1 and Andersen and Freedman 1980:150.) In other details the 
heading of Amos resembles Mic 1:1, but the latter’s opening phrase, debar 
yhwh, refers directly to an oracle of the Lord. This term is nearly always 
singular; and such a divine message, even though spoken by a human, is not 
referred to alternatively as that person’s words. The difference is made quite 
clear in Jer 1:1-2, where “the word of Yahweh” that came to Jeremiah is 
distinguished from “the words of Jeremiah,” which constitute the subject 
matter of the entire book. 

It is only in much later retrospect and because of his unique role that the 
term “Torah of Moses” can be used interchangeably with “Torah of 
Yahweh.” A similar identification of “the word of the Lord” is never made 
with the word of any prophet, but compare 1 Kgs 17:1, where Elijah refers 
to “my word” as having oracular force. 

Mays (1969:3, 18) maintains that the title means that the book is a 
collection of “Amos sayings.” It is, in fact, a series of Yahweh sayings that 
came to the prophet in prophetic visions. Some of these visions are reported 
in The Book of Visions (7:1-9:6), and the autobiographical form in which 
those visions are reported (7:1, 4, 7; 8:1; 9:1) shows that Amos himself told 
the story of those visions. In this sense the whole book can be titled “Stories 
about (or told by) Amos. . . .” 

The expression itself, dibre N, is used often enough at the beginning of 
Bible books or sections to show that it serves as a title. Thus we have it at 
Neh 1:1, Eccl 1:1, and Prov 30:1, among others. Note also Jer 51:64 and 
Job 31:40, where the same expression is used to mark the end of a literary 
entity. We also have the frequently repeated formula yeter dibre N, referring 
to the activities of successive kings of Israel and Judah in Kings and Chron¬ 
icles, also seper dibre N or seper dibre hayyamtm (i.e., annals). The gram¬ 
matical construction is itself ambiguous; the genitive may be taken as either 
the subject or the object of the construct “the words by N” or “the words 
about N. ” The latter would be a broader expression and would signify the 
account or record of N, and might well include N* s words as part of the 
fuller account, as is certainly the case with the kings, whose record would 
contain both edicts and actions. Where the expression occurs at the begin¬ 
ning of a book the same seems likely, though in the case of the prophets the 
predominant element would be the utterances. Nevertheless, in the two 
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prophetic books that begin in this fashion (Amos and Jeremiah) we have 
not only prophetic utterances but also biographical material about the 
prophets. Thus we conclude that dibre c amos means “the Story of Amos,” 
or “Amos’ Record,” or “Amos’ Report.” We must then interpret the fol¬ 
lowing clauses in this fashion: “The record of Amos—who was one of the 
sheep raisers from Tekoa—who had visions concerning Israel,” and so on. 

It is equally appropriate to call a prophetic book “The Word of Yahweh” 
(Hos 1:1; Joel 1:1; Mic 1:1; Zeph 1:1; Mai 1:1; cf. Jonah 1:1; Hag 1:1; Zech 
1:1), or “The Vision of A” (Isa 1:1; similarly Obad 1; Nah 1:1). The titles of 
Amos and Jeremiah are similar to each other and different from the rest, 
perhaps because of a somewhat greater interest in the person of the prophet 
himself, even though in the case of Amos the personal information avail¬ 
able is minimal. But in other instances (Joel, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zechariah) there are no personal details at all. Nonetheless, the titles of 
both Amos and Jeremiah immediately restore the balance by adding “who 
had visions” (Amos 1:1) or “to whom the word of Yahweh came” (Jer 1:2). 

Amos. It is only an accident that his name ('amos) sounds like the name 
of Isaiah’s father ( y amos ) in languages other than Hebrew or cognates. The 
words have only one consonant in common. There is no connection be¬ 
tween the two men. Nothing is known about Amos apart from what is 
provided in this book. Not even his patronymic is given, or his tribal affilia¬ 
tion. Coming “from Tekoa” presumes that he was a Judahite, and Amaziah 
in 7:12 apparently tells him to go back to his homeland. 

The etymology of the name c amos does not contribute to our understand¬ 
ing of the man or of his message. It has been claimed, nevertheless, that the 
meanings of the root t ms, “to carry” or “to load,” are “highly significant 
and descriptive of the prophet’s activity” (Laetsch 1956:137). It could be 
said of any prophet that he bore the Word and found it a burden. It can 
only be a fancy that such a connection was intended in the case of Amos. 
There is no indication that he was given this name to match his character. 
No use is made of the root within the book itself as part of its message. 

The biblical name 'amdia* 'dmdiay cannot be equated with 'ms with any 
confidence; neither can 'amaSsay (Neh 11:13). There remains only f amasyd 
(2 Chr 17:16), which in Amos* day would have been * c amasyahti. A verbal 
root such as this one can generate quite a repertoire of personal names 
based on either perfect or imperfect, usually with a divine name. The divine 
name may be omitted to yield a shorter form. Two such sets are 
yghizqiyyahu, y$hizqiyyd, hizqiyyahu, hizqiyyd, hizqt, yihezqe y l; yiberekyahu, 
berekydhu, berekyd, bdrak'el. If the seal published by N. Avigad (1979) of 
Berekyahu ben-Neriyahu, the Scribe, actually belonged to Jeremiah’s friend 
Baruch (baruk, the only name by which he is called in the book of Jer¬ 
emiah), then it would seem that a person’s name could be used in longer or 
shortened forms. Names based on 'ms were widely used in the NW Semitic 
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onomasticon (Stamm 1980), generally theophoric: yahmus-AN in Amorite, 
‘mrY in Ammonite, smlk, J 'smn c ms i , b c I c ms, mlqrt'ms in Phoenician; but 
C ims alone is attested in both Phoenician and Ugaritic. All seem to come 
under the heading of thanksgiving names, celebrating the fact that someone 
has been carried (= supported, sustained) by the god. Either side of such 
an experience can be highlighted, as shown by the variants (yeberekyahu , 
God actively blesses, and baruk passive, the human is “blessed”). The 
problem in the case of c amds is whether it derives from a passive * amus , 
“Borne [by God],” or is an active noun, “Bearer.” As the word stands, it 
could be a variant of the verbal component of the complete theophoric 
name, the infinitive absolute, and so quite generalized or deliberately am¬ 
biguous in voice. 

The rarity of the name is matched by the rarity of the use of the verb to 
describe an act of God in the Bible. Ps 68:20b[E19b]—“day by day he 
carries the load for us”—is about the only case. If the idea had been ex¬ 
ploited in the book of Amos, we might have expected the root in 2:13. But 
no hint of any such connection is given. 

who was. The use of the past tense gives a historical perspective to this 
detail. It could be the past in relation to his career (he used to be a sheep 
raiser; he became a prophet), or the past as seen after his death. The precise 
nuance to be given to hdya depends on the meaning of the following prepo¬ 
sition, b in the complete idiom. (See the next note.) Hence the choice: 
“who was among the shepherds” (RSV), or “one of the sheep-farmers” 
(NEB), or “who came from the sheep raisers.” Amos’ own testimony— 
“Yahweh took me from following the flock” (7:15)—suggests a clean break 
from his former vocation when he became a visionary. 

one of. Further comparison of Amos 1:1 with Jer 1:1 raises the question 
of the meanings of the prepositions min- and b- and of the relations be¬ 
tween them. 


PROFESSION HOMETOWN 

Jer 1:1 min-hakkohanim ba c dnatdt 

Amos 1:1 banndqddim mitteqda c 

If the matching expressions are considered to be equivalent, then the 
semantic ranges of min- and b- overlap, and they are to some extent inter¬ 
changeable. The possibility that min- can have a locative meaning “in,” 
while b- can have a partitive meaning “from,” has caused some anxiety 
among scholars (neither meaning was recognized by BDB), but routine 
translation of min- as “from” and b- as “in” leads to many awkward re¬ 
sults. 

The case for partitive b- is stronger than the case for locative min-. The 
constructions in Jer 1:1 and Amos 1:1 are not exactly the same (Jeremiah 
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has y aser ba c dndtot, so the prepositions need not be equated in each pair of 
expressions). Jeremiah was one of the priests in Anathoth; Amos was one 
of the sheep raisers from Tekoa. The choice of preposition could record a 
subtle nuance. Jeremiah was still regarded as belonging to the community 
of priests in Anathoth; Amos was no longer one of the ndqedtm in Tekoa. 
The Lord took him away from that (7:14-15). At least it gives the perspec¬ 
tive from outside, just as Elimelek was ‘from Bethlehem” (Ruth 1:2) or 
“Goliath from Gath” was his name (1 Sam 17:4). The usual “the shepherds 
of Tekoa” (RSV) loses this detail. It is not only bland; it is careless, for that 
wording would be simply *noqede teqoa c . The translation “among” (RSV) 
is a compromise between the locative and partitive meanings of b-. Com¬ 
pare the same translation of b - in Gen 17:23. The fine balance between 
these two possibilities can be estimated by study of the use of both preposi¬ 
tions throughout Amos. Without listing every example, it should be enough 
to point out that in the oracles against the nations b- has many meanings— 
temporal (btme [1:14, twice]; beyom [1:14, twice]; beqdl [2:2]), circumstan¬ 
tial (scarcely distinguishable from temporal: bitnfa [1:14; 2:2]; besa ( ar 
[1:14]; besa y on [2:2]), and instrumental ( baharusot habbarzel [1:3]; bahereb 
[1:11]; bakkesep [2:6], the latter sometimes distinguished as the b - of price). 
Its only spatial meaning is associated with movement, not rest—“into” or 
“against” (1:4, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15; 2:2, 5). Min-, by contrast, often has a 
spatial reference, and the translation “in” makes as good sense as “from” 
(1:5 [twice], 8 [twice]; 2:3), especially in 1:2 (see the note on min- in that 
verse). 

sheep raisers. The similarity between Amos 1:1 and Jer 1:1-2 weakens 
Mays’s argument that the reference to the ndqedtm is an addition to the 
original title (1969:18). There is no need to think of it as a gloss, especially 
as it contrasts with Amos’ self-identification as bdqer, “herdsman,” in 7:14. 
The correctness of noqed as a designation for Amos was used by some 
scholars to throw doubt on 7:14, and to change bdqer to noqed, an unneces¬ 
sary harmonization. 

As for Amos’ profession, the word noqed is found again in the Bible only 
in 2 Kgs 3:4, where it is a title for Mesha, the king of Moab. 

The word is evidently cognate with Arabic naqadun, a kind of small 
sheep, and naqqddun, “shepherd.” The participle naqidu is likewise used in 
Akk as nomen professionis. In spite of the coincidence, the adjective naqod 
(Gen 30:32, 35, 39; 31:8, 10, 12), which describes “speckled” sheep and 
goats, is probably not connected with nqd II (BDB) but with niqqud, which 
describes some kind of biscuit (1 Kgs 14:3) or crumbs (Josh 9:5, 12) or 
ornamental jewelry (Cant 1:11)— nqd I (BDB). 

It has been suggested (Gibson 1971:75) that nqdy, “my noqeds,” be re¬ 
stored in the damaged Mesha inscription at the end of line 30. This change 
would match evidence from Ugarit that is abundant and clear. There the 
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term nqd is found in various lists of functionaries (UT 62.55; 300.12; 
308.12). In that society it seems to mean “high officials in charge of royal(?) 
herds” (UT, p. 447). (For full discussion and bibliography see Wright 1975 
and Fisher 1976:63f.) Clearly, it can designate a wealthy pastoralist, which 
has made some people wonder whether Amos was a sheep owner and not 
merely a tender of flocks, as the language of Amos 7:14 suggests. Scholars 
who wish to cast Amos in the role of champion of the proletariat emphasize 
that the sycamore fig was the food of the poor, who scratched a subsistence 
wherever they might. But if Amos was in any way like the king of Moab, he 
would have been wealthy and influential. Amos 7:14-15 gives a different 
impression. Apart from possible seasonal employment as a (hired?) worker 
in the sycamore fig industry, itself a lowly task, he describes himself as 
“following the flock” (7:15), a phrase not applicable to the king of Moab, 
and with no hint of ownership of numerous flocks. If he was only one of 
several ndqedtm in a little country town like Tekoa, his social and economic 
status must have been fairly modest. Terms for social rank are notoriously 
unstable and tend to slide down the scale. Amos lived in a different coun¬ 
try, in a different century, and in differing economic circumstances from 
Mesha, so similarity need only be slight. Suggested in part by the associa¬ 
tion of Ugaritic nqdm with khnm, “priests” (UT 62.55), and in part from a 
general theory that Israelite prophets were officers of the cult, Amos’ status 
as ndqed has been interpreted as that of either a supplier of sheep needed 
for sacrifice at the shrines or a diviner whose technique was the inspection 
of a sheep’s liver (Bi5 1951 and others). The arguments are tenuous and 
receive no support from the book of Amos itself. A. E. Murtonen (1952) 
presented arguments against the theory. There are no examples within the 
OT of any Israelite shrines having their own flocks and shepherds; and even 
if they did, it would not make the attendants cultic officers. In any case, the 
distance in time, space, and culture between Ugarit and Tekoa is even 
greater than that between Mesha and Amos. Amos’ social and economic 
status cannot be reconstructed from this meager evidence. (See the discus¬ 
sion at 7:14.) 

Tekoa. A village in the Judean hills about eight kilometers (five miles) 
southeast of Bethlehem. The country quickly passes into desert, but some 
valleys are fertile enough to yield grain and the usual fruits. 

who had visions. Characteristic translations are “which he saw” (RSV), 
“which he received in visions” (NEB). These agree with the LXX, in which 
the relative pronouns hoi and hous make “words” the antecedent of both 
relative clauses. This interpretation derives support from Mic 1:1, which 
reads, “Yahweh’s word, which came to Micah ...» who had visions con¬ 
cerning Samaria.” 

In Mic 1:1 the antecedent of *a$er is “Yahweh’s word,” certainly in the 
first clause and plausibly in the second. Isa 2:1 demonstrates that the com- 
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bination hazd dabar is entirely in order. The point is, however, that in both 
Micah and Isaiah the word in question is that of Yahweh (explicitly in 
Micah and by implication in Isaiah), while the presumed antecedent in 
Amos 1:1 is “the words of Amos.” For the unlikely picture of Amos seeing 
his own words there is no parallel whatever. It is instructive that in Jer 1:2 
the “word of Yahweh” is introduced alongside the formula in 1:1 (the 
“words of Jeremiah”), showing that the two have independent meanings. In 
view of both Mic 1:1 and Jer 1:1-2, we might suppose that Amos 1:1 is 
elliptical and that the author or editor intended to say two different things, 
namely, “The story of Amos, who was one of the sheep raisers. . . . The 
word of Yahweh which came to him . . . , which he saw concerning 
Israel. ...” But taking the text as it stands, we must interpret *dser as the 
relative pronoun in both cases referring to Amos: 

who was one of the sheep raisers from Tekoa— 

who had visions concerning Israel. 

A slight grammatical difficulty remains in this analysis. If both relative 
clauses have the same antecedent (Amos), we might have expected the 
second to be coordinated with the first. Otherwise we must resolve the 
problem by interpreting “the words of Amos” as “the word of Yahweh as 
reported by Amos.” We have already rejected this interpretation of dibre 
c amos. A better antecedent would be hazon, as in Isa 1:1; Ezek 12:27; or 
haddabar (Isa 2:1). The alternative is to take the verb hazd absolutely—“he 
had visions.” The verb is often transitive, and characteristic objects are 
either things supematurally perceived, or the cognate hazon (Ezek 13:16) 
or mahazeh (Num 24:4, 16). It only requires the omission of the implied, 
redundant cognate object to obtain the absolute usage (Isa 30:10; Job 27:12, 
34:32; Prov 24:32). 

visions. Amaziah called Amos hozeh, “seer” or “visionary” (7:12), and 
Amos did not repudiate this designation, though he disowned the title 
“prophet.” The “vision” is the experience in which the word of Yahweh is 
given. This book contains visions along with oracles, so the title is appropri¬ 
ate. Auditory and visionary components were integral to the prophet’s close 
encounter with God. Hence it was possible to “see the word” (Isa 2:1) and 
to “write the vision” (Hab 2:2). 

Behind this emphasis could be a belief that hearing a voice was not 
enough to legitimate a revelation—not that anyone could ever prove to 
another that he had received either experience. But for the prophet himself 
the autobiographical highlight was “I saw my Lord” (Isa 6:1; Amos 9:1) or 
“my Lord Yahweh showed me” (Amos 7:1, 4, 7; 8:1). 

In the Atrahasis epic of Mesopotamian mythology, because the god Enki 
did not show himself to Atrahasis but only talked to the wall of the reed 
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hut outside, the former could pretend that he had not revealed any divine 
secrets to the human being. Seeing the god himself was important, as the 
Balaam text from Deir c Allah shows: 

ft. hzh. 3 lhn (.) h* He was a man who had visions of gods, 

wy 3 tw. 3 Iwh 3 lhn. blylh. and gods came to him in the night. 

Such night visions could be dreams. We have no information about the 
circumstances of Amos* visions. 

The inclusion of the words “who had visions” in the heading of the book 
of Amos is appropriate because from beginning to end it attests to the 
visionary character of Amos’ prophetic experience and message. This fea¬ 
ture is conspicuous in The Book of Visions (7:1-9:6); but, as we hope to 
show, those visions are central and integral to the entire presentation, and 
similar pictorial, mythic, and cosmic imagery is encountered everywhere in 
the book. The visions also included auditions, to be sure. There was vigor¬ 
ous dialogue between Yahweh and his prophet in the “council” {sod [3:7]), 
which was experienced as vision, along with debate, intercession, argument. 
And out of it came divine decrees and pronouncements, messages to be 
delivered and declared in the name of Yahweh by his spokesman the 
prophet. Almost everything in the book can be thus identified as divine 
speech, apart from the autobiographical and biographical material in chaps. 
7-9. It is probable that all of the oracles came from the visions; hence we 
translate hazd as covering everything: he “had visions.” 

concerning Israel Compare the similar use of c al in Isa 1:1 and Mic 1:1. 
The preposition can mean “about” or “against,” but not that Israel was 
“the addressee of the sayings” (Mays 1969:18). This part of the title is 
problematical and was probably intended by the editor in a very general 
way. Amos’ words are concerned mainly with Israel but include many 
other states. The title should not be allowed to define the book, so that 
prophecies about Judah are deleted and prophecies against other nations 
are seen as marginal, no more than a backdrop and buildup for an attack 
with Israel as the exclusive target. At the same time we have no explicit 
evidence of Amos in action in any other country; his messages were deliv¬ 
ered in Israel and possibly Judah, as seems to be implied in the altercation 
with Amaziah. But that is not the meaning of c al-yi£rd*el in the title. 

Israel. Our introductory essay on political terminology shows that the 
terms “Israelites,” “house of Israel,” and “my people Israel” cover the 
entire nation and therefore the two kingdoms of Amos’ day. “Israel” alone 
usually means the northern kingdom as distinct from Judah, as it clearly 
does in its second occurrence in this verse. It would place a strain on usage 
to claim that the word has a different meaning in its first occurrence, 
namely, that Israel there designates the larger entity, including both Judah 
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and the northern kingdom, Israel. We make this claim, nevertheless. The 
idea that Amos was a prophet mainly, or even exclusively, to the northern 
kingdom has had a profound influence on Amos studies. It has placed the 
book in a completely different focus from the binational and international 
perspective that it exhibits in so many places. It has led to suppression of 
the references to Jerusalem and Judah in the book as later additions, a 
circular argumentation that betrays the weakness of the hypothesis. It has 
led to the theory that the many nations mentioned, the inner zone repre¬ 
sented by the nations of chaps. 1-2, and the outer zone represented by 
Egypt and Cush, are merely a framework for Amos’ real concern: the 
northern kingdom. 

There is, of course, a school of interpretation that plays up Amos’ inter¬ 
national perspective, especially approving of the question in 9:7. But more 
often than not this verse is seen as a reduction of Israel to the level of the 
heathen rather than recruitment of other nations into the community of 
Yahweh. All of these questions will be discussed more fully in the appropri¬ 
ate places. Here it is enough to remark that, even if the nomination of 
“Israel” as the subject matter of Amos’ visions means major attention to 
the northern kingdom, Judah is not excluded. In the end the contents of the 
book must determine the meaning of the title, not vice versa. In the book as 
a whole, Amos—or we should say Yahweh—is evenhanded in his dealings 
with all of the nations within his purview. The set of eight opening oracles 
places all of the countries in the region on the same footing, as far as 
judgment is concerned. They are blamed, not just for crimes against Israel 
as Yahweh’s special people (Gilead is mentioned twice [1:3, 13], and possi¬ 
bly Edom’s crime against “his brother” [1:11]), but for wrong done to 
anyone (Moab against Edom [2:1]; and the captives in 1:6, 9 were not 
necessarily Israelites). 

All eight oracles refer to the same “it,” which will not be retracted or 
reversed. There was a single decree covering them all. This obtains whether 
or not “his voice” in v 2 is the antecedent of all of those pronouns. The 
Great Set Speech is a composition declaring judgment on the entire region 
as a unit. Whatever the various causes, the means of judgment are the same 
in every case except the last—fire from heaven. This unity suggests one 
cosmic holocaust, not just several invasions that would pick off these coun¬ 
tries one by one. When several are mentioned together in a similar way 
(9:7-8) they are representative of all. Assyria (MT: Ashdod, but see discus¬ 
sion ad loc.) and Egypt are invited to come and inspect Samaria (3:9). 
Others (unidentified, presumably Israelites, but it could be anyone) are to 
tour the region to assess the situation (6:2). Egypt (4:10), Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah (4:11), and the Amorites (2:9-10) supply the models of judgment. 
Continual reference to the Exodus, not only of Israel (2:10, 3:1) but of 
other nations (9:7) reveals Yahweh as the master of geopolitics, and no 
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bounds are set to his jurisdiction (9:2-4). The three hymns (4:13, 5:8-9, and 
9:5-6) are vital to this presentation, for they ground the universal activity 
of Yahweh in his cosmic role as creator and manager of the entire universe. 

It follows from the preceding that the opening reference to Israel is 
editorial, not definitive. The titles of other prophecies are similar. Isaiah 
deals with both Samaria and surrounding nations, even though the title of 
his book mentions only “Judah and Jerusalem” (Isa 1:1). Micah deals with 
“Samaria and Jerusalem” (Mic 1:1), closely bound, as shown by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the preposition is not repeated. 

the days of Uzziah . “The days” of someone usually means his lifetime 
(Job 1:5); of a king it means his reign. Approximate dates for Uzziah are 
790-740; for Jeroboam 790-750. With such a large overlap, Amos’ activity 
can be placed anywhere in the second quarter of the century. There are no 
clearly identifiable or datable events reported in the book, and few develop¬ 
ments after 750 B.C.E. leave any mark on it. It was not until the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III (745-728) that Assyrian imperialism began once more to 
press against the region. Amos does not know about this turn of events, 
though he hints at the possibility (cf. 4:2-3 and especially 5:26-27; also 
6:14). Amos’ oracles, while grounded in historical circumstances and re¬ 
flecting geopolitical reality, do not project or reflect an actual course of 
military action and destruction but a vision of cosmic fire that ignites the 
whole region. Subsequent events bear a relation to prophetic prediction, but 
the correlation varies widely and the end results show a large gap between 
expectations and fulfillment. 

The suspension of Assyrian aggression in the first half of the eighth 
century b.c.e., however, provided the opportunity for Israel (2 Kgs 
14:23-25) and Judah (2 Chr 26:6-15) to recover some of the territory and 
the glory acquired through David’s conquests. The resultant prosperity and 
complacency could supply the setting for Amos’ comments on the leader¬ 
ship of both countries (6:1). 

Uzziah. The short form of the name, c uzziyya, not Sizziyyahu, corre¬ 
sponds to postexilic usage. Use of this form could indicate that the editorial 
note was written in association with a postexilic edition of the shorter 
prophetic writings; but it could also be due to an updating of the spelling in 
an older text. The spelling of Amaziah in chap. 7 is likewise short and late. 

Jeroboam ben-Joash. The patronymic was used presumably to distin¬ 
guish this Jeroboam (II) from the founder of the northern kingdom, Jero¬ 
boam ben-Nebat. 

The dating formula is hardly enough to betray the hand of a Deutero- 
nomic editor (Mays 1969:14, 18). Nevertheless, the fact that Uzziah’s name 
precedes Jeroboam’s implies that the heading was supplied by a Judahite 
editor. The same is true of Hosea, the only other prophetic book in which 
the title includes the names of kings of both nations. Here again the name 
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of the Israelite king, Jeroboam, is at the end, following the names of the 
Judahite kings. As Hosea lived in the north and his prophecies were mainly 
about the northern kingdom, we would hardly have expected this arrange¬ 
ment of the kings. The conclusion must be that the editor of the book in its 
present form, as also in the case of Amos, was a Judahite. Hosea lists four 
successive Judahite kings, but only this one from the north. The discrep¬ 
ancy in the dates implies that Hosea’s ministry in Israel was terminated 
during the reign of Jeroboam (because none of his successors is mentioned) 
but was carried on in the south, during the reigns of several kings of Judah. 
Amos’ ministry did not extend beyond the reigns of the two kings men¬ 
tioned. Because otherwise the similarities in the book titles of the four 
eighth-century prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah—point to the 
same final editor for them all, the specific differences among them show an 
awareness of the different dates of their activity. Amos was certainly the 
first, and could have preceded Hosea by as much as two decades (cf. Freed¬ 
man 1987a). 

two years. The RSV translation, “during two years,” points to the ques¬ 
tion whether $$ndtayim means a point of time or a period of time before the 
earthquake. The grammar of this “accusative” (we must remember that the 
Hebrew language no longer had a functioning case system) was the subject 
of some notes by Meek (1940, 1941a, 1941b). He argued that “motion is 
always implied in the accusative” but settled for a point of time in this 
instance. 

the earthquake, a. Palestine is intersected by the great rift valley of the 
Jordan River-Dead Sea-Arabah axis, and earthquakes are frequent (Num 
16:31; 1 Sam 14:15; 1 Kgs 19:11; Matt 27:5If.; Acts 16:26). They were 
interpreted as signs of the impact of God on the world, usually in displea¬ 
sure. They accompanied the theophanies of the past (Exod 19:18; Judg 5:4; 
Hab 3:6; Pss 18:7[Heb 18:8], 29:6, 97:4, 114:4) and will be a feature of the 
End Time (Joel 2:10, 4:16[E3:16]; Isaiah 24, 29:6 [tempest and storm]; Mic 
1:4; Nah 1:5; Rev 6:12, 8:5, 11:13, 16:18). Amos apparently foresaw and 
predicted an earthquake (cf. the vision in 9:1 and the description in 8:8 and 
9:5), and “the earthquake” that serves to date his prophecies must be the 
one in question. Amos 1:1 thus records the fulfillment of the prediction “in 
the days of Uzziah.” It must have been one of the worst on record, for it 
was remembered centuries afterward (Zech 14:5). 

The definite article {“the earthquake”) was sufficient to identify it when 
the book was published, which could only be done if the event were unique 
in recent memory. Later on it would have to be identified as the one “in the 
days of Uzziah, king of Judah” (Zech 14:5). In view of the frequency of 
earthquakes in that part of the world, some such additional identification 
would soon be needed, but the text of Amos was fixed before that need 
arose. And, once published, the book would suffice to identify the earth- 
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quake. The use of this dating device in the heading also serves to link that 
earthquake with Amos as the most notable and significant event of his 
times. The oracle that immediately follows (1:2) could be one of his predic¬ 
tions of that event. Micah made similar threats against Samaria (1:6) and 
Jerusalem (3:12) in language that would fit seismic devastation. 

If we look for other references to such a calamity in the book of Amos we 
have the reported destruction of some of their cities, an event of which the 
mode and scale could be compared with the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (4:11). Fire was involved, as is generally the case with earth¬ 
quakes. But this disaster was only one of a series, not singled out from the 
rest as the one. And, if we are correct in our reconstruction of Amos’ 
career, calamities described in 4:6-11 belong to the first main phase of the 
book. In the fifth vision (9:1), Yahweh commands someone to smite the 
capital of a pillar at a temple site, so that the thresholds shake ( yr c sw ), most 
likely the one at Bethel (compare 3:14—15). An earthquake (r c i) would 
bring about the result described. We have identified this vision as the last of 
the set. If its announcement was followed by an earthquake of unusual 
intensity, this event would have vindicated Amos and validated his mes¬ 
sage, at least in the opinion of his followers and disciples. If Amos’ final 
messages of irrevocable doom, including the prediction of the Bethel 
shrine’s demolition and the king’s death by violence, led to his incarcera¬ 
tion and possible martyrdom, then the prompt fulfillment of his word 
would have given irrefutable endorsement. We may therefore identify “the 
earthquake” not with the event reported in 4:11, the primary characteristic 
of which was an intense fire (which served as a warning and was not taken 
seriously), but with a later and more severe one, which had a very different 
effect. It therefore means “the earthquake predicted by Amos,” which we 
know took place two years after he had his visions. If 9:1 is the last vision, 
and near the end of Amos’ ministry, if not of his life, then the interval 
between his disappearance and his vindication was quite short. 

This is the only instance in which a happening (the career of Amos) is 
dated with respect to an event that happened later (the earthquake). When 
an event is dated at its occurrence, it is attached to something prior (“after 
the flood”) or coincident (“in the year that King Uzziah died”). This 
unique dating places Amos’ prophecies in a clear perspective. It is remark¬ 
able for its precision. It also gives a note of finality to the book. Some 
inferences my be drawn from its unconventional character, (i) It is not 
intended to date the book in the usual way; that is done by the reference to 
the reigns of the two kings. The additional information at the end of v 1 is 
important in itself and in the way it is presented, (ii) The notice is final 
because the earthquake completed Amos’ career, confirming his prediction 
and validating his message, possibly after his death. The disaster itself is not 
recorded anywhere in contemporary history. With the lapse of time its 
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proportions diminished, though it was long remembered (Zech 14:5). But 
at the time, immediately afterward, it would loom large, and Amos’ name 
would be linked to it as the predictor and interpreter of the event. The 
editor did not make that point; it was self-evident. It was enough to men¬ 
tion “the earthquake.” (iii) The editor’s work must have been done and the 
book published in its final form soon after the earthquake, during the reigns 
of the two kings. The book betrays no awareness of their deaths, or of any 
subsequent events. In fact, it predicts that Jeroboam would die by the 
sword (7:9)—he did not—and that Amaziah would go into captivity (7:17), 
which could only have happened, if it ever did, some decades later. The 
destruction of Bethel is implied (9:1), and we know from Hosea that the 
cult there was still active in his time. The fact that so many of Amos’ 
prophecies had not been fulfilled was apparently of little concern to the 
editor. The earthquake was quite enough at the time, and for the time 
being, to warrant the publication of Amos’ “words” as those of an authen¬ 
tic prophet, (iv) How could the editor have been so sure of Amos’ seeing 
visions and giving oracles “two years before the earthquake”? The notice is 
so final that it must record the termination of Amos* career, not its inaugu¬ 
ration—perhaps his death, but not his call. The editor is asserting a fact, so 
he is a contemporary. But the book is presented as though no more oracles 
or visions are to be expected either, now that the earthquake has come and 
gone. There can be only one explanation. Amos is dead. There are two 
possibilities, (a) He died two years before the earthquake, which is the 
easiest and most plausible explanation. He might have been put to death, 
for things moved rapidly at the end. If he was put to death—a not unlikely 
outcome for a person accused to the king of sedition (7:10) and something 
that happened to more than one prophet—it was not necessarily the imme¬ 
diate result of the showdown with Amaziah (7:10-17), though probably it 
was the eventual result (see the Notes and Comment). If we are right (or 
largely right) in our interpretation of the book as a whole, that confronta¬ 
tion was the great turning point in Amos’ career. The rejection of prophecy 
and the muzzling of the prophet was the beginning of the end. It marked 
the change from probation (an open situation in which the people might 
listen and Yahweh might repent—the plagues [4:6-12] and the first two 
visions [7:1-6]) to inevitable doom (the first eight oracles and the following 
visions). An interval must be allowed for the production of the oracles that 
declare this doom, and for the composition of the whole book. Even so, that 
interval need not have been a long one, and Amos’ entire career could have 
been of quite brief duration, perhaps only a few years, (b) He stopped 
preaching two years before the earthquake (cf. 8:11) but lived until the 
earthquake and either died in it or at that time. It would be too ironic if the 
earthquake he predicted killed him. 

In summary, we have established with some plausibility the following 
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moments in the career of Amos ([ ] = stages of composition and/or edit¬ 
ing): 


1. his call with visions; 

2. a period of probation, with the disasters of 4:6-11 and the 
preaching of chaps. 5-6 (of indeterminate length); 

3. more visions and the preaching of doom; 

[4.] composition of Amos’ speech for Bethel; 

5. confrontation with Amaziah; 

6. final vision; 

[7.] composition of the book, or at least its main body (if Amos did 
it); 

8. Amos’ death, possibly by martyrdom; 

[9.] editing of the book by a close follower (if Amos did not do it); 

10. the earthquake; and 

11. publication of the finished book. 

This scheme makes the reference to “two years” even more enigmatic. If 
hazd is correctly interpreted as a general statement about his prophetic 
career (he “had visions”), and if we are correct in making the series of five 
visions in 7:1-9:6 the framework of that career, then two years is hardly 
long enough for all of the events that have to be fitted in, especially all of 
the plagues, one after the other. It would be straining the language too 
much to make it mean, “who had visions ... for a period of two years [at 
an indeterminate interval] before the earthquake.” It seems more natural to 
take the two-year period not as the interval of time during which Amos had 
visions but as pinpointing an event connected with the earthquake, which 
occurred two years before it. 

The most eligible event to be connected with the earthquake in this way 
would be the termination of Amos’ career, by whatever means. If the editor 
knew that Amos had been martyred two years before the earthquake, it is 
strange that he does not mention that fact. At the same time, it is very 
unlikely that Amos was still alive at the time of the earthquake, for the 
book presents his career as if it is finished. An immediate link with the 
earthquake would be a prediction of such an earthquake. Such a message 
can be identified with the fifth vision (9:1) and associated oracles (8:8, 9:5); 
and we have every reason to mark these drastic messages as Amos’ last 
ones, and to connect them with the termination of his public activity, if not 
of his very life, in consequence of the clash with Amaziah. 

Strain is created within Amos 1:1 by the fact that it has two dates—one 
conventional and general, followed by one unique and precise. This strain 
can be relieved if the last three words of v 1 are detached from the title of 
the book as a whole and joined to v 2, dating that verse as one of the 
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prophecies of the earthquake given two years before it happened. Such a 
change would make 1:2 one of the last of Amos’ oracles, rather than a 
secondary introduction to the oracles against the nations in 1:3—2:8. In any 
case, 1:2 is not a prediction of an earthquake as such. 

There may be some value in this point, however, if the second date 
locates the Great Set Speech of 1:2—2:8 “two years before the earthquake.” 
The result would not be much different from one already made: Amos’ 
career ended two years before the earthquake. According to our analysis of 
the whole book, the speech in 1:2-2:8 is the public result of the second pair 
of visions, and Amos did not survive long after it was given. Joined to 
chaps. 3-6, it sums up Amos’ career from the perspective given by the 
second pair of visions. It may well represent the substance of a speech given 
in Bethel, which provoked Amaziah’s reaction. One wonders, if the show¬ 
down with Amaziah was as drastic and final as 7:10-17 suggests, whether 
Amos would have been able to do much afterward in the way of literary 
composition. Amos would have been naive indeed if Amaziah’s reaction 
had taken him by surprise. Expecting some such confrontation, and know¬ 
ing what often happened to prophets who spoke the word of Yahweh, 
Amos could have prepared a comprehensive statement—a summary of his 
visions and oracles—as brief, apologia , and testament. It justified his behav¬ 
ior and his messages, and especially his defense of his role as prophet: 
“Yahweh has spoken, who could not prophesy?” Such a brief could have 
contained everything through the fourth vision (8:3) but excluding the con¬ 
frontation. The book is well organized up to this point. The addition of 
7:10-17 and 8:4—9:6, which are not so well organized, was the work of the 
editor (two years before the earthquake) and the book was published pretty 
much as we now have it. Things could have moved to their end quite 
quickly after the fifth vision supplied Amos with his very last messages. 

We suggest that such an explanation of the phrase “two years before the 
earthquake” is both plausible and credible. More speculative is the question 
of the way this date and the earthquake relate to the production of the book 
of Amos itself. We suggest at several places in this study that the overall 
plan and thematic development in chaps. 1-6 identify that part of the book 
as a comprehensive statement in which Amos justifies his final oracles 
(chaps. 1-2) with reference to his earlier work (chaps. 3-6). It strikes an 
apologetic note, as shown by our study in comparison with Jeremiah 25. 
We suggest that such a statement could have been the substance of his 
preaching at Bethel in his last days. This proclamation stands alongside the 
narrative found in The Book of Visions (7:1—9:6). Both cover essentially the 
same ground; they complement each other. Because The Book of Visions 
undoubtedly comes from Amos himself (7:10-17) we can claim that the 
book’s essential contents were already in existence before the close of 
Amos’ life. Whether he himself wrote any of it down is another matter. The 
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autobiographical character of The Book of Visions strongly suggests that 
Amos himself wrote it. Three connected events—the final vision and 
prophecy of the earthquake, the first edition of “the words of Amos,” and 
the termination of his career—can all be identified as the climax “two years 
before the earthquake.” 

The first edition consisted of 1:2—9:6, which was largely if not entirely the 
work of Amos himself, perhaps in collaboration with a follower (as in the 
case of Jeremiah and Baruch). Some faithful follower (or followers) saved 
(or edited) the material, and the book was finally issued soon after the 
earthquake with little or no editorial expansion. The second edition added 
1:1 and 9:7-15, the latter containing authentic Amos material (his very last 
words), probably produced during the two-year period and added after his 
death. 

Earlier in this note we suggested that all four of the books of the eighth- 
century prophets were assembled and edited by a single person or group, as 
reflected in the similar headings and formulated probably not long after the 
critical events described in detail at the end of First Isaiah (chaps. 36-39). 
At the same time, the differences in the titles show that the works them¬ 
selves were composed and compiled separately, and it is clear from the 
evidence presented and the explicit statements in the book itself that Amos 
was the first of them, produced shortly after the earthquake mentioned in 
1:1 and alluded to in other places in the book. It is impressive and perhaps 
conclusive for this point, in our opinion, that the book of Amos betrays no 
awareness of the actual death of Jeroboam II or developments afterward. 
Similarly, the book of Hosea does not exhibit knowledge of the events 
leading to the fall of Samaria, including Assyrian invasions. Micah also, 
just like Amos, deals with Samaria and Jerusalem evenhandedly, predicting 
a similar fate for both. In the event, things turned out quite differently. The 
north went down, the south survived. The prophecies were not fulfilled; but 
they were not revised. They had already been certified as genuine and had 
acquired an authoritative status that would later be called “canonical.” In 
the case of Amos, the evidence of the end of v 1 points to the early comple¬ 
tion of the book in its basic form and content, even though we cannot 
exclude the possibility of editorial and scribal changes in subsequent trans¬ 
mission. 

the earthquake, b. It is possible that Amos has influenced Isaiah. The 
shaking of the threshold at “the voice” (Isa 6:4) reminds us of Amos 9:1; 
the comparison with Sodom and Gomorrah (Isa 1:9; compare also “your 
cities are burned with fire” in Isa 1:7) reminds us of Amos 4:11. Compare 
the comment of the Deuteronomistic editor of Kings (2 Kgs 21:13, but now 
Samaria has become the city to cite as the example and warning). On Isaiah 
and the earthquake, see the illuminating article by J. Milgrom (1964:164- 
82). 

the earthquake, c. Dating the earthquake itself is a distinct question. 
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Amos’ career and the unforgettable earthquake are both dated to the reign 
of Uzziah (Zech 14:5), which by any reckoning was very long. In the 
excavations of Hazor (as well as Samaria) evidence was found of a major 
earthquake, dated to about 760 (Wolff 1977:124; Yadin 1960:24ff, 36f.) 
There is no contemporary confirmation of the occurrence of a conspicu¬ 
ously violent earthquake that might be identified with Amos 1:1, so as to 
date it. 


General Introduction to The Book of Doom 


The integrity of The Book of Doom (1:2-4:13), which properly begins in 
v 2 following the heading in 1:1, is shown by several thematic and struc¬ 
tural particulars. Its end is marked by a brief hymn or apostrophe (4:13), 
and the next section, The Book of Woes (chaps. 5-6), begins with a note of 
lamentation that had not been struck before. Structurally the apostrophe 
(4:13) balances the brief initial oracle in 1:2. Within this inclusion the body 
of The Book of Doom is anchored by two solid blocks of material—the 
Great Set Speech (1:3—2:8) at the beginning, and the Plagues (4:6-12) at the 
end. These two blocks are characterized by the listing of similar items 
within a fixed frame. The intervening material is more varied in outward 
form and is marked by themes in contrary motion. The frequent use of the 
conventional rubrics for prophetic oracles (2:11, 16; 3:10, 11, 12, 13, 15; 
4:3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11) shows that a considerable number of individual 
utterances have been assembled. The rubrics are positioned at the outset or 
at the end or sometimes inside each distinct message. The rubric might not 
be used at all, or twice in a single oracle, so there is no way of telling for 
certain how many of them might have been issued separately in their first, 
oral phase. The Great Set Speech and the Plagues show that a series of 
similar proclamations can be readily concatenated to yield unified composi¬ 
tions. Spoken messages have been turned into literature, apparently with 
very little if any editorial modification. The oracles between these two 
blocks (2:9-4:5) are more diverse in form and content and did not lend 
themselves to cohesive organization with the aid of sustained themes or 
repeated formulas. They retain their raw oral character and their existential 
immediacy. Apart from the wisdom piece in 3:3-8, the text is all oracular. 

The audience is sometimes identified, indicating that different groups are 
being addressed. In 2:10-13 all of Israel is addressed as “you,” a speech 
embedded in third-person material (2:6-9, 14—16). All of Israel is addressed 
again in 3:1-2, 11, and throughout chap. 4. In 3:9-10 and 12-15 the 
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prophet (or the Lord) addresses an unidentified group (or groups). They are 
to call on the Assyrians (or Philistines) and Egyptians to observe the Israel¬ 
ites (3:9-10). They (or perhaps these foreign observers after their inspec¬ 
tion) are to testify against the house of Jacob (3:13). The dramatic roles of 
these participants remain indeterminate. The moments and movements of a 
court trial (covenant lawsuit) can be glimpsed here and there, but the pro¬ 
cess cannot be reconstructed, as may be done to some extent in Isaiah 1 or 
Micah 6. 

The themes of sin and punishment run through The Book of Doom— 
accusations of sin and threats of punishment. The accusations against the 
first six nations are specific; those against Judah and Israel are sometimes 
general (2:4, 3:2), but many particular crimes in the latter are also itemized 
(2:6-8; 3:9-10; 4:1, 4—5). This material is an essential complement of the 
plagues (4:6-12), in which it is said that they did not repent but does not 
indicate what they were supposed to repent of. This recital, in turn, is an 
essential complement of the judgment pronouncements that run through it 
all. It shows that penal provisions are of two kinds. Some, in the first stage 
of the process at least, are corrective rather than punitive; they are intended 
to lead to repentance. The calamities listed in 4:6-11 are what we would 
call “natural” disasters (not for Amos, of course; for him Yahweh does 
everything)—bad enough, to be sure, but still limited in scope and scale. 
Others are more tremendous, more obviously God-sent, and more com¬ 
plete. They represent the irreversible decision to destroy an unrepentant 
people. The essential point of 4:12 as the culmination of 4:6-11 is also made 
in 1:3—2:8, where it is the last of a series of violations that triggers the final 
judgment. In the first seven oracles against the nations a specific threat 
follows from a specific accusation. In addition to the constant threat to 
send fire, there are threats to kill rulers (1:5a, 8a, 15; 2:3), defeat armies 
(1:14, 2:2b), exile the population (1:5b), and exterminate the survivors 
(1:8b). The accusations against Israel that begin in 2:6-8 continue through 
chaps. 3 and 4. No threat is immediately given after 2:6-8; but several 
threats follow later—demolition of fortresses (3:11), shrines (3:14), and 
residences (3:15); defeat in battle (2:14—16), with few survivors (3:12); and 
exile (4:2-3). 

If one pays more attention to the variety in form and mood, if one notes 
the discontinuities, abrupt endings, and sudden beginnings, one might con¬ 
clude, along with many scholars, that what we have now is not much more 
than a loosely assembled congeries of short prophecies. Wolff finds “more 
than two dozen short individual oracles” in the entire book (1977:91). We 
recognize nearly fifty distinct literary units in our analysis (see Table of 
Contents). If one pays more attention to the literary organization of the 
complete book—unifying links and architectonic structural devices—one 
can take the original oral material only a certain distance toward coherence 
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and unity on a purely formal level. These devices should not be exagger¬ 
ated, but they cannot be ignored. It is not a freshly composed piece of 
literature. It is all still so close to the oral mode in form that one can 
imagine most of it being presented as extended speeches. The language of 
3:9, 4:4, 5:4-5, 6:2, 8:14, and 9:7 gives a glimpse of itineraries that Amos 
himself pursued—at least in imagination, perhaps in actuality: 

Ashdod (LXX: Assyria)) 

Egypt 

Bethel) . , 

„ t f 4:4 
Gilgal ) 

Bethel 
Gilgal 

Beer-sheba 5:4-5 
Gilgal 
Bethel 


Calneh 
Hamath 6:2 
Gath 

There is one circuit within Israel, embracing both kingdoms. There is an¬ 
other surrounding Israel. Both are present in the Great Set Speech against 
the eight nations, which sets the stage for the whole book. The repeated 
grouping of such widely separated places in clusters discloses a perspective 
that can embrace them all together in a common destiny under the gover¬ 
nance of the one Creator God. But the presentation was not brought to a 
perfectly geometrical symmetry. 

Whether Amos* frequent calls to people to do the rounds and go to all of 
these places were rhetorical or real, it sounds as if he himself had visited 
many of them, just as Elijah and Elisha did. It is easy to imagine him 
repeating his oracles wherever he went, and not just giving each as a one¬ 
time pronouncement, so that in the end he had quite an accumulation of 
items wrought into discourses. A street preacher is not a pulpit orator. Yet 
the collection (1:2-4:13) makes sense as a unified address. The beginning 
(1:2) and ending (4:13) are sharp and arresting. The control of such a 
speech is assisted by the firm and fixed form of the opening and closing 
blocks (1:3-2:8 and 4:6-12). The problematical use of the name “Israel” in 
4:12 can be explained as a return to the starting point in 2:6, and goes with 
the fact that the eighth oracle against Israel does not end in the way the 


Samaria 

Dan 8:14 

Beer-sheba . 

Cush 
Egypt 
Caphtor 
Kir 
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other seven do. The repetitions in the opening and closing blocks provide 
control within which the prophet has liberty to supply variable content. 
Between these two chunks of ballast he was free, on any occasion, to insert 
any number of messages—not so well ordered, held together more loosely 
than the others, but related nevertheless by recurrent themes and by their 
similar oracular character. The Book of Doom is an appropriate title for 
this great discourse: Doom —because it contains no promise of relief or 
remission of the punishment (as in The Book of Woes), no hope of recovery 
or reinstatement after punishment (as in the Epilogue); a Book, because it 
now exists as a piece of literature and could well be a transcript of one of 
Amos’ characteristic presentations toward the end of his career, perhaps 
close to his actual proclamation at the shrine of Bethel. 

Another way of looking at the structure of the Great Set Speech is the 
following: the eight units naturally fall into two groups of four parts, which 
in turn naturally divide into two pairs. First we wish to point out that while 
no two oracles are precisely the same, there are two basic types to which 
the oracles can be assigned: the first type, which we may call A, is some¬ 
what longer, while the other, B, is somewhat shorter. All have the same 
opening formula, followed by a statement of the charge. The third element 
is the announcement of the threatened punishment, also in a repeated for¬ 
mula. 

In the A type the accusation is presented in a single statement, prosaic in 
form, while in the B type the charge is given in the form of a poetic pair, a 
bicolon or couplet. 

When it comes to the punishment, all repeat the basic formula concern¬ 
ing the sending of fire, but the A type expands to include consequences or 
effects on the nation, while the B type concludes with the formula. 

Turning to the eight oracles, we find that the first group of four consists 
of two pairs: the first pair belong to type A f with the prosaic single charge 
and extended punishment; while the second pair have the poetic charge 
with parallel elements, and the abbreviated form of the punishment. 

The second group, similarly, begins with a pair of oracles belonging to 
type A , with the single prose charge along with extended descriptions of the 
punishment. The second pair belong essentially to type B f with the charge 
given in poetic form while the punishment is restricted to the formula. This 
pattern holds true for the oracle against Judah, while the oracle against 
Israel represents a further elaboration and deviation from the basic pattern. 
Thus the charge against Israel is extended beyond that of any of the others, 
consisting of a quatrain, largely poetic, but including one prosaic statement 
as well. There is no punishment formula, however; and the oracle on Israel 
along with the whole Great Set Speech ends abruptly at 2:8. The following 
material (2:9-16) has been spliced onto the speech at that point to provide a 
different continuation and ending. A rationale of the divine decision and an 
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apocalyptic vision of military destruction close the chapter. The deficiency 
in detail is more than made up in the following materials, especially 3:9-11, 
where similar terminology occurs (cf. 3:12-15, 2:14-16, etc.). 

The following simple tables will exemplify the structural pattern: 

Type A Type B 

1. Aram (Damascus) * 

2. Philistia (Gaza) * 

3. Tyre * 

4. Edom * 

5. Ammon * 

6. Moab * 

7. Judah * 

8. Israel * 

Type A Type B 

PROSE PUNISHMENT POETIC 
CHARGE PLUS CHARGE NO PLUS 

1. Aram * * 

2. Philistia * * 

3. Tyre * * 

4. Edom * * 


5. Ammon 

6. Moab 

7. Judah 

8. Israel 


As can be seen, the divisions and subdivisions match up quite nicely, each 
having distinctive characteristics while sharing others of the larger group. 

There is a further element that should be mentioned with regard to the 
threat formula. Although it is essentially uniform throughout the first seven 
oracles, there is nevertheless a basic variant in form. In the first colon the 
opening words are wesillahti 3 es, with the single exception that in the fifth 
oracle the verb wehissatti is substituted for wesillahti. There follows a 

m m v 

phrase introduced by the preposition b-, which is then followed by a proper 
noun (or compound) directly or by a construct chain, or bound expression, 
the first word of which is homat, “wall,” while the second again is a proper 
noun. There is a corresponding alteration in the second colon, so that when 
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the preposition b- is followed directly by a proper noun in the first colon 
there is a parallel proper noun in the second, following the constantly 


repeated verbal clause w$ y ak$ld 3 arm$ndt. 

When, however, the common 

noun homdt occurs in the first colon, then a pronominal suffix -ha is sub¬ 
sumed for the proper noun at the end of the second colon. The information 

can be tabulated as follows: 



First Colon 

Second Colon 

1. Aram 

bbyt hz*l 

3 rmnwt bn-hdd 

2. Philistia bhwmt ‘zh 

9 

3 rmntyh 

3. Tyre 

bhwmt sr 

9 9 

3 rmntyh 

4. Edom 

btymn 

y rmnwt bsrh 
• 

5. Ammon bhwmt rbh 

9 

3 rmnwtyh 

6. Moab 

bmw y b 

y rmnwt hqrywt 

7. Judah 

byhwdh 

y rmnwt yrwSlm 

8. Israel 

[bhwmt Smrwn 

3 rmnwtyh] 

The second colon invariably begins with the verb w&dkela and then is 
followed by the noun y arm$ndt. In some cases there is a third noun com¬ 
pleting the construct chain, while in others the pronominal suffix of the 3d 
f. s. is used. This arrangement also forms a pattern, as the following table 

will show: 


Construct 



Chain Suffix 

1. Aram 

y arm2not ben-hdddd 

* 

2. Philistia 

} arm$ndteyha 

* 

3. Tyre 

3 armSndteyhd 

* 

4. Edom 

y arm$not bosrd 

9 

* 

5. Ammon 

y arm€noteyhd 

* 

6. Moab 

y arm8not haqqZriyydt 

* 

7. Judah 

y arm$n6t yZruidldyim 

* 

8. Israel 

[ y arm$ndteyhd 

*] 

While the formula for Israel does not occur in the text (after 2:8) we can 
find an echo of it or equivalent for it in 3:11, where we read windbozzu 
y arm$n6tdyik> While the verb is different, it fits into the pattern for waw- 


conversive with the perfect as the following noun takes the suffix (here 2d f. 
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s.) just as we would expect from the pattern in the chart. The data in this 
table cut across the items in the previous chart, but nevertheless conform to 
the assumed requirements of symmetry. The balance is maintained in both 
the major segments and the subdivisions, though the actual distribution 
differs. Formulating the pattern, we can summarize it as abba//baab, while 
for the other features we had the following: aabb//aabb. 

We can put it all in a single chart as follows: 



A 


B 

A 



B 


Aram 

Philistia 

Tyre Edom 

Ammon 

Moab 

Judah 

Israel 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Opening 

* 

* 

* * 

* 

* 

* 

* 

♦Charge 

Threat 

S (pr) 

S (pr) 

L (po) L (po) 

S (pr) 

S(pr) 

L (po) 

L (po) 

1C 


hwmt 

• 


hwmt 



[hwmt] 


ri rVffll 
• 



2C 

pr.n. 

suff. 

suff. pr.n. 

suff. 

pr.n. 

pr.n. 

[suff.] 

Addition 

* 

* 


* 

* 



*S 

= short; L 

= Long; 

pr = prose; po = poetry. 





It will be noted that within a single general structure there are numerous 
variations, both subtle and significant, which support the view that the 
whole is a single artistic creation. While there are two basic variants, these 
in turn exhibit differences in detail, so that the correlations and divergences 
are both intricate and pervasive. The essential symmetry is preserved 
throughout, though with sufficient variety to avoid monotony. With very 
few exceptions, there are at least two examples of each slightly divergent 
type. Thus we may summarize: 

1. Type A x Nos. 1, 6 

Type A 2 Nos. 2, 5* 

2. Type B x Nos. 3, 8f 

Type B x Nos. 4, 7 


* No. 5 is almost exactly the same in form as no. 2, except that the standard 
verb for the first clause of the threat, wSSillahti, which occurs six times, has been 
replaced in the oracle against Ammon by the synonymous w$hi$satti. Thus the 
second major division begins with this slight but notable difference. 

t No. 8 differs notably from all others in two respects. First, the charge is 
considerably expanded beyond any of the others, though in principle it belongs 
to the group that has the long form of the charge. In other words, the pattern is 
appropriate but it has been stretched. Second, the final threat or punishment 
does not occur after v 8, where we would expect it. On the basis of all available 
data, we can reconstruct the form and wording, that is, the simplest of the 
formulas, as follows: 
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w&zfillahti bShomat §6m$rdn 
• • 

wPakeld J armgndteyha 

The omission of this closing formula in the written form of the Great Set Speech 
was doubtless deliberate, though it may well have been uttered or at least in¬ 
tended or prepared by the prophet. Whether he was interrupted on the occasion 
of its delivery, so that the fatally ominous words would not actually be pro¬ 
nounced by the man of God, we cannot say; but the omission in the written, 
published form holds in suspense the clearly implied or intended outcome while 
the prophet or his editor presents additional supporting data for the threats of 
doom and condemnations to come. 


I.A. ORACLES AGAINST THE NATIONS 

( 1:2 — 2 : 8 ) 


INTRODUCTION 

The basic division of The Book of Doom (1:2-4:13) comes at the end of 
chap. 2, so that the two main parts consist of the Great Set Speech (1:2 [or 
3]-2:16) and then a collection of pieces relating to the main theme of the 
section (chaps. 3-4). 

The Great Set Speech is itself a composite, with the first clear break 
coming after 2:8. Up to that point the speech is unified and follows an 
established order, with fixed formulas and phrases. The sequence is inter¬ 
rupted by a historical recital in 2:9-12, and the speech is concluded with an 
eschatological vision of a climactic battle (w 13-16). A new address with 
its own formula begins at 3:1 (with an echo at 4:1 and even 5:1), which 
marks the second half of The Book of Doom. In maintaining the integrity 
and unity of the long opening speech (1:2-2:16), in spite of the abrupt shift 
at 2:9, we call attention to the following considerations. 

1. It has been a common opinion among modem critics to doubt the 
originality of one or more of the eight oracles in the cycle; but we consider 
the list of nations to be complete as it stands. The nations completely ring 
the compass around Israel; they are all contiguous; and they number seven. 
Along with the eighth, Israel, in the center, Amos’ list comprehends the 
entire region from Egypt to the Euphrates, an expanse of territory of enor¬ 
mous importance in Israel’s history and memory. It is a combination of the 
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ideal (one of the versions of the promised land) and the real (the fullest 
extent of David’s empire, its sphere of influence if not of actual conquest). 

The geopolitical facts are presented symbolically by means of a highly 
artificial literary structure. This artistry, along with a rich infusion of 
mythic imagery, makes it difficult to find the connections with political 
actuality. But there can be no doubt about the consistency and symmetry of 
the verbal craftsmanship. 

2. In the organization of this speech three numerical patterns have been 
superimposed. One is the conventional parallelism 3//3 + 1. Another is 
the significant number seven, produced by adding these two numbers: it is 
always important in biblical thought. On the use of the number seven here 
and elsewhere in Amos, as well as in biblical literature generally, see R. 
Gordis (1943) and M. Weiss (1967a, b). In addition we have the pattern of 
1//1 +1 = 8, which also has symbolic meaning. 

3. Each of the eight oracles against the nations begins with the same 
formula: “for three violations . . . and for four.” The sequence 3//4 is 
part of the traditional poetic conventions of Canaanite and Israelite litera¬ 
ture (Gevirtz 1963, 1973; Haran 1971; Roth 1962, 1965; Watson 
1984:144—49; Weiss 1967a, b). There are several examples of this trope in 
Proverbs 30. It serves to introduce an inventory of things that resemble one 
another, and the aggregate or actual number of them is four. In some 
instances the fourth is a human who resembles three animals in some trait. 
The fourth one is different and gives a surprise twist to the discourse at the 
end. Amos does not use the figure in this way; he does not itemize the 
violations. Only one crime (or possibly two, but they form a single entity) is 
charged against each nation. Presumably the others in the group are passed 
over, and only the last and worst is actually specified. 

4. The numerical pattern “three . . . four” also points to the symbolic 
total seven (Weiss 1967a, b). Although Amos makes only a single charge 
against each of the nations in this final reckoning, the sum is seven. Now 
that the full number has been reached, the judgment will fall. In each case 
the judgment takes the form of assault by fire from heaven; all of the 
nations will be devastated in the same way, possibly all together in one and 
the same act, precisely as the several cities of the plain were burned up 
(4:11) in a single action. By his presentation the prophet makes two points 
simultaneously: each nation will be judged individually, on the grounds of 
its particular crimes; and the whole region will be wiped out as a unit. They 
are bound together in a common destiny, the justice of which is indicated 
by their common guilt. Thus the numerical pattern is more than a stereo¬ 
type for a string of prophecies directed at each nation individually. It points 
as well to the total of seven nations, and their seven acts of rebellion against 
the suzerainty of the God of heaven and earth. With the enumeration of the 
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separate crimes of the group, the full measure is made up and divine judg¬ 
ment will be imposed on all. 

5. There is a basis for this view of the region in earlier tradition. The 
number seven corresponds to the number of the traditional enemies of 
Israel who occupied the holy land and who were to be driven from it and 
dispossessed (cf. Deut 7:1; Josh 3:10, 24:11; Acts 13:19). The list is not 
always complete, but it is repeated often enough that we can be sure that 
the intended number was seven. The prophet has used the same pattern, 
but in a different setting. The precedent is quoted (2:9-10). The present 
occupants of the same region are, in fact, the ones brought in by Yahweh to 
replace those original seven inhabitants (we need not worry about the exact 
geographical extent in each case). These latter-day nations are now in their 
turn the object of a similar divine judgment; they too will be driven from 
their lands (1:5, 15) or exterminated (1:8; cf. 2:3). This time around, how¬ 
ever, Israel is joined with them, and all will suffer the same fate (7:11 [17], 
9:10). 

6. The numerical pattern 3 // 3 + 1 = 4 (also making a total of 7) 
applies not only to the general structure of the oracle's first major section, 
but also to its internal organization. Thus the first three charges form a 
group with basic common features, which distinguish it from the second 
group of four (more precisely 3 -h 1), which also have distinctive features 
in common. In the first three, cities are specified (Damascus, Gaza, Tyre) as 
the capitals, and symbols of their respective commonwealths or confedera¬ 
tions; whereas in the latter group, the nations themselves are identified 
(Edom, Ammon, Moab, Judah). The former lie along the main routes of an 
invading army from the east and would be the first to bear the brunt of the 
attack. The latter all lie east of the Jordan River (except for Judah, which 
occupies a special place in the list, namely, the “1” of 3 -f 1) and along a 
secondary line of march. We may point also to the fact that Edom, Am¬ 
mon, and Moab are frequently associated in the biblical traditions. 

We are not sure that this classification is what the prophet had in mind 
when he listed the eight countries in the order he did. No one, certainly no 
scholar who retains the text as it is, has yet succeeded in relating the 
inventory of states, in the given sequence, to any geopolitical or military 
reality. It is, in fact, one of the reasons why scholars feel obliged to remove 
some of the oracles from the set, especially when they wish to attach the 
oracles to known historical events. First in order as a point of reference for 
explaining the oracles is Assyrian imperialistic expansion. W. R. Harper 
(1905) relied heavily on this idea. 

If Amos had in mind an actual invasion by Assyria, then Aram would be 
the first object of attack, and in fact Aram is first on Amos' list. This rather 
patent correspondence has encouraged scholars to plot a military campaign 
beginning with the assault on Aram and continuing until all nations in the 
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area are overrun. While it is possible to make some sense out of the se¬ 
quence given by Amos, at least in part, it only applies in a few cases: for 
example, an invading army would proceed from Aram to the coast, go 
south to conquer the Philistine pentapolis and then north to mop up the 
Phoenician cities. But in so doing the army would have to go through one 
of the major passes from the plain to the coast, which would require cross¬ 
ing Israelite territory. So while an Assyrian invasion might well proceed 
from Aram to Philistia and back up the coast to Tyre and the Phoenician 
cities, the omission of Israel from the list after Aram shows that the ar¬ 
rangement is not military but literary and theological. 

It would be very difficult to explain the logic or logistics of a succeeding 
or separate campaign against the nations east of the Jordan in the order 
given in Amos 1-2: Edom, Ammon, and Moab. Assyria might attack them 
all, especially if they formed a defensive alliance; but the order of the states 
—Edom in the south, Ammon in the north, and Moab in the middle—does 
not make military sense. Excising Edom from the list, which is the solution 
of choice, would relieve that problem while creating a greater one, namely, 
the omission of a key member of the group of eight. 

As we have seen, placing Judah or Israel at the end of the list reflects a 
literary and dramatic interest on the part of the speaker or author. Here 
again, however, military and political reality intrude on literary drama. 
While it might make sense to put the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem at 
the end or climax of this series of assaults, it would be impossible, or nearly 
so, to put the conquest of Israel after that of Judah. Not only strategy but 
history rules otherwise: Israel first and then Judah is the way it had to 
happen and did happen; but Amos has the order reversed. The only way 
that order would work is if the attack came from the south, from Egypt. 
But then we could not begin with the invasion of Aram, which would have 
to be at the other end of an Egyptian invasion. So we must look for another 
more viable possibility. 

A better case can be made for a program in which invasion comes from 
both the south (Egypt) and the east (Assyria), their successive strikes being 
listed in alternation. Assyria conquers Aram (no. 1), Tyre (no. 3), Ammon 
(no. 5); Egypt conquers Philistia (no. 2), Edom (no. 4), Moab (no. 6). But if 
the region is to be divided between the two world powers, four in the north 
for Assyria, four in the south for Egypt, then once again the sequence of 
Judah and Israel does not fit the alternating pattern of the first six. 

We conclude that the listing of the eight nations does not represent the 
order in which they would be destroyed by any massive conquest of the 
region. Indeed, its highly formulaic character makes it very unlikely that it 
would ever correspond to real historical events. The entire speech is 
planned along literary lines. 

7. With respect to the individual pronouncements, we find a recogniz- 
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able balance in the arrangement. Thus the first two, against Damascus and 
Gaza, form a balancing pair; while the third, against Tyre, is noticeably 
shorter, though clearly related to the preceding. In complementary fashion, 
the second group consists of a balanced or parallel pair (Ammon and 
Moab) of substantial length, preceded by the briefer oracle on Edom. The 
arrangement is the reverse of the first group. The final indictment, against 
Judah, stands somewhat apart from the others and properly leads to the 
second major section of the general oracle, the statement on Israel itself. 

8. Israel stands as the eighth in the series, separate from the other seven. 
This contrast makes dramatic and poetic sense. While Israel’s fate will be 
the same, the circumstances differ. Here the prophet spells out in detail the 
crimes of Israel (according to our count four, confirming the original sense 
and use of the 3 // 4 pattern) that will bring the threatened punishment. At 
the same time, three of the four indictments are given in a paired formation 
with poetic parallelism, while the remaining one is a single charge with an 
ordinary prose structure, exemplifying the 3 // 4 pattern in a more literal 
fashion. 

The prophet has taken traditional themes and patterns and reworked 
them to portray the new historical and theological situation in which he 
lived and to which he addressed himself. The tradition of the seven local 
enemies of Israel has been adapted to a different set of circumstances; at the 
same time the numerical device N // N + 1 has been used both with its 
original force and as a sum matching the number of irremediable acts of 
rebellion with the corresponding nations. 

We cannot be certain that we have the original text of the oracle. It is 
probable that Amos and his followers repeated it on several occasions with 
appropriate changes in wording. The apparent confusion and conflation of 
the violations in 1:6 and 1:9 may reflect different forms of the same oracle, 
assigned to different nations in the process of transmission. It is possible too 
that Judah was lacking in the original listing, so as to leave a list of six 
nations with Israel (both north and south) providing the seventh and final 
name in the group of those to be judged by God. On the whole, it seems 
probable that the original structure has survived with its numerical pat¬ 
terns; it would be highly speculative to try to recover supposedly more 
original forms of the oracle, though this task is commonly attempted. The 
present text exhibits a structure entirely in accord with traditional patterns. 

For ease of reference we list once more the catalog in 1:3-2:8: 

1. Aram (Damascus) (1:3-5) 


2. Philistia (Gaza) (1:6-8) 

3. Tyre (1:9-10) 

4. Edom (1:11-12) 

5. Ammon (1:13-15) 
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6. Moab (2:1-3) 

7. Judah (2:4-5) 

8. Israel (2:6-8) 

The Rhetorical Structure of the First (Eightfold) Oracle 

As already noted, the oracle consists of a series of pronouncements on 
the nations surrounding Israel. It culminates in condemnation of Israel 
itself. Each of these components is introduced by the same oracle rubric, 
“Thus Yahweh said”; and the oracles themselves each begin with an identi¬ 
cal expression, differing only in the name of the city or people: 

For three violations by-, 

and for four, 

I will not reverse it. 

This formula is used eight times (1:3, 6, 9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6), and these 
occurrences form the outline or basic structure of the oracle as a whole. We 
may view the whole as eight distinct oracles, because each one has a new 
heading and a different target, and some have a closing colophon as well; or 
as eight sections or divisions of one integrated prophecy. 

These stanzas, or strophes, are very uneven in length, however, and their 
contents vary considerably. Nevertheless they all share certain elements in 
common, in addition to the introductory formulas, and these elements pro¬ 
vide a basic model or pattern for the pronouncements. These ingredients 
may be itemized as follows: 

1. The opening oracle rubric. 

2. The opening and fixed formula quoted above. 

3. The charge. Following the sequence c al . . . w?al ... of the opening 
formula, the next clause always begins with c al for the third time, followed 
directly by an infinitive (the wPal in 2:8 may be a further continuation of the 
series, and not the simple preposition). This clause specifies the particular act 
of rebellion with which the nation in question is charged. Except for the 
charges against Israel (no. 8), which are given in extenso, the statements are 
brief and belong to one of several patterns: 

a. A single clause, with the infinitive after c al serving as the only verbal 
form: Aram (no. 1), Moab (no. 6). 

b. The same as (a), but with an additional subordinate clause introduced 
by /- or lema c an, also followed by an infinitive: Philistia (no. 2), Ammon 
(no. 5). 

c. The same as (a), but with a balancing clause containing a finite verb: 
Tyre (no. 3). 
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d. The same as (c), but with an additional couplet containing two clauses, 
both with finite verbs: Edom (no. 4), Judah (no. 7). 

e. The same as (d), but comprising a quatrain with several additional 
clauses: Israel (no. 8). 

These constructions also vary in the referential pronoun used with the infini¬ 
tive, the subject of which refers to the performer of the misdeed. These pro¬ 
nouns are all masculine, which is surprising, as the obvious antecedent is the 
name of the city or country, b2rte c ammdn being the exception. In most cases, 
the pronoun is plural, showing that the peoples are meant. It is singular for 
Edom and Moab. This detail, which could be important for interpretation, has 
been scrupulously retained in the RSV. But the LXX had already normalized 
all of these pronouns to plural (cf. NEB, “they” throughout). The NIV, taking 
liberties that show little respect for the text, confuses the picture by translating 
the first three as “she,” the next three as “he,” and the last two as “they.” 
4(A). Following the charge, there is a statement concerning the punishment 
to be inflicted. The opening words are always: weSillahti y e$, “and I will send 
Fire,” with the single exception of Ammon (No. 5), which has wghissattt y e$, 
“and I will kindle Fire.” (The oracle against Israel is entirely different from 
this point on, and we will not consider it in this part of the analysis. The 
threatened punishment is omitted in the oracle on Israel [no. 8] after 2:8, but 
corresponding elements are found elsewhere in the book [especially 3:11].) 
The object of this attack is specified in different ways: 

a. Only the name of the city or nation is given, Teman (no. 4), Moab (no. 
6), Judah (no. 7). 

b. The expression is amplified by the word hdm&, “wall”: Gaza (no. 2), 
Tyre (no. 3), Rabbah (no. 5). 

c. The phrase b$bet hftza'el, “house of Hazael,” is used in no. 1, to indi¬ 
cate either the nation (Damascus) or the actual palace of the king. 

4(B). In every case the second colon of the punishment formula begins with 
the verb wPaktHi 2, “and She will consume,” followed by the object, J armindt, 
“citadels.” The latter is followed either by the possessive pronoun, referring 
back to the name of the people or the city involved, or by another proper 
noun parallel to the first: 

a. Pronominal suffix, “its citadels”: nos. 2, 3, 5. 

b. Proper noun: Ben-hadad (no. 1); Bozrah (no. 4); Kerioth (no. 6); Jeru¬ 
salem (no. 7). 

5. In certain cases, the decree for destruction by Fire completes the pro¬ 
nouncement (nos. 3, 4, 7). In the others, additional details fill out the picture of 
national judgment. In each of the four more elaborate cases (nos. 1, 2, 5, 6), the 
standard formula common to all seven is followed by a double bicolon. In nos. 
1 and 2 the same expressions occur: wZhikrattl ySSeb ...» “and I will cut off 
the sovereign . . . ,” followed by w$t6mek Sebet ...» “and the scepter- 
wielder. . . .” In each case a geographical place-name follows: “from Biq^t- 
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Awen” and “from Beth-Eden” (no. 1); “from Ashdod” and “from Ashkelon” 
(no. 2). In no. 6 the expressions have been modified considerably; in fact only 
the first word, wehikratti, is the same. Number 5 is entirely different. 

6. A closing colophon, “Yahweh has spoken”: nos. 1, 2 (variation), 5, 6. 

The findings may be summarized in tabular form: 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Oracle rubric 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2. 

Opening formula 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3a. 

Charge ( c al + inf.) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3b. 

+ independent clause(s) 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

4. 

Punishment formula 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X* 

X 

X 

— 

5. 

+ four-colon unit 

Xt 

Xt 

— 

— 

X 

Xt 

— 

— 

6. 

Colophon 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 


* This one reads hissatti for Sillahti, which occurs in all the others, 
t Includes a formula, repeated in nos. 1 and 2, adapted in no. 6. 


All of the pronouncements have the same three essential elements of a 
judgment oracle; opening formula, charge, and punishment formula (except 
for no. 8, which follows the pattern only through the charge). They all 
expand on this base with additional material, but in two different ways. 
They add details either to the charge or to the punishment, but not to both. 
Thus nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6 have a simple charge and complex consequences—a 
double couplet is added to the punishment formula. In nos. 3, 4, and 7, the 
charges are amplified by the addition of one or two clauses but the conse¬ 
quences are stated more simply. Number 8 is different from all of the 
others, but retains the essential form. The accusations follow the standard 
pattern, but are substantially expanded (2:6-8). The punishment formula is 
omitted at this point, but similar phrasing is found elsewhere. 

With all of these combinations of major structural differences and minor 
stylistic variations, no two of the oracles are exactly the same in form. It 
would be a mistake to conclude that one pattern alone was authentic and 
original; that deviations from that pattern represent textual errors picked 
up in transmission; or that an oracle substantially different from the others 
can be seen, by that fact, to be not the work of Amos. The preceding table 
shows that nos. 3, 4, and 7 share a pattern that contrasts with the rest, and 
this fact has been used to support other arguments on historical grounds 
that the oracles against Tyre, Edom, and Judah are later additions. Such 
arguments can cut the other way. One oracle exactly like another could be 
dismissed as a deliberate and careful imitation! While it may be difficult to 
determine the reason for certain variations, there can be little basis for 
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supposing that the prophet was not able or free to vary his formulas and 
structures as he proceeded. Within a fairly rigid framework, then, as de¬ 
fined by the repeated formulas, the prophet was nevertheless able to exer¬ 
cise considerable creativity. 

Studies of oral literature, and especially of oral composition, have shown 
how the availability of stock phrases can facilitate spontaneous generation 
of artistic works. Here much of the framework common to all eight oracles 
is poetic, but much of the added material is hardly distinguishable from 
normal prose. We do not mean to deny that the language shows literary 
craftsmanship of a high order. It does. But there is not much achievement 
of regular prosody, and it is a mistake to look for that as a guide to the 
solution of textual or philological problems. The chief distinguishing mark 
of Hebrew poetry, parallelism, is not always present. The use of “prose 
particles” also shows that we do not have classical lyrical verse here (see 
below). 

Thus the charges in nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 are prosaic both in form and 
sequence. Only nos. 4 and 7 have poetic features, and the second couplet of 
no. 7 may be questioned. In addition some of the charges in no. 8 may also 
be classified as prose. Thus 2:7 poses numerous problems: we may agree 
that v 7a was originally poetic in form, but v 7b reads like prose. 

This admixture of seeming prose with poetry is found throughout the 
whole cycle. We may suspect that the prophet’s procedure was deliberate 
and that he used language appropriate to his purpose without regard for 
niceties of style, relying on the fixed framework to provide the basic poetic 
and metrical structure for his oration. It is worth remembering that pro¬ 
phetic utterances were solo performances, not choral presentations for 
which a constant pattern may have been necessary. 

With so many patterns and possibilities, there is little point in arguing 
about the structure of the whole speech, and no point in asking how con¬ 
sciously and deliberately the prophet composed this piece. We are not 
studying Amos’ consciousness or intention, but his text. We have noted the 
total pattern of 7 + 1; within the seven, 3 + 4; and within the four, 3+1. 
The table also shows an arrangement 2 + 2 + 2 + 2. The first two 
threaten the punishment of the ruler; the second two elaborate on the 
crime, but not on the punishment; the next two fasten on the rulers again. 
Ammon and Moab are also a natural pair, as are the final two, Judah and 
Israel. Having said all that, we must emphasize again that no two of these 
oracles are exactly the same. 

The observations we have made about the form and texture of this first 
great prophecy have important methodological implications. First, they 
permit the recognition that a prophecy may take the form of a sustained 
composition even when it uses a number of individual oracles. Second, 
prophetic oratory is a distinct mode that is only superficially described as a 
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mixture of poetry and prose. It is not bits of poetry intermingled with bits 
of prose. The ingredients range along an unbroken spectrum from pure 
poetry to pure prose, and most of them are neither poetry nor prose. And 
they are all woven together so tightly that any attempt to separate the prose 
from the poetry would tear the fabric to shreds. 

This distinctive and rugged style is characteristic of the entire book. It is 
quite different from that of Hosea, to name but the nearest of Amos’ con¬ 
temporaries. Hosea’s clauses are much shorter, and enigmatic to the point 
of opacity. Amos is more generous in the use of prepositions and conjunc¬ 
tions, which makes his composition more lucid, also more proselike. 

Additional evidence along these lines is to be found in the materials 
added to the oracle against Israel. Indeed, there is a noticeable change in 
style between 2:8 and 2:9, a significant shift in stance, and a striking depar¬ 
ture from the established patterns of the oracles to that point. Thus vv 6-8 
are clearly addressed to contemporary Israel, that is, the northern king¬ 
dom. The recital in vv 9-13, however, applies to classic Israel of the Exodus 
and Settlement (the common ancestor of contemporary Judah and Israel). 
This wider focus is shown by the content and by the use of the term “sons 
of Israel” (v 11). The language of vv 14-16 is even more expansive. It could 
apply quite suitably to all eight nations, rounding off the entire prophecy 
and including them all in a common fate. In 2:9-13 a basic structure is 
secured by the repetition of the first-person singular pronoun, we’anokt (vv 
9, 10, 13) and the repeated use of first-person singular verbs: wa’asmid (v 9), 
wa’olek (v 10), wd’aqtm (v 11). Nevertheless, much of the material reads 
like prose; the use of wow-consecutive is sufficient proof. Although v 9b-c 
has characteristic poetic features, including parallelism and chiasmus, v 9a, 
“and I destroyed the Amorite before them,” is prose. Verse 10 seems en¬ 
tirely prosaic, v 11a might pass muster as poetry, but v lib would be 
exactly the same if composed as prose. Similarly, v 12b reads like prose, 
though if pressed we might concede a certain parallelism with v 12a. The 
chiasmus illustrated by the inversion of prophets//nazirites in v 11 to nazir- 
ites//prophets in v 12 could be the result of a conscious striving for poetic 
effect on the part of the author, but it needs to be remembered that such 
devices are not absent from biblical prose, especially prophetic rhetoric. 
Neither, in our opinion, is there anything notably poetic about the form of 
v 13, though the simile is a striking one. By contrast, vv 14—15 are clearly 
poetic in form and structure, and may be compared with 1:2 in both re¬ 
spects. Verse 16 has the form of prose, though it follows smoothly from the 
preceding material and fits into it quite well. 

Parallelism and scansion are not the only hallmarks of Hebrew poetry. 
Prophetic discourse can be poetic in other ways, particularly in its prefer¬ 
ence for the vocabulary of poetry without the use of verse forms. Following 
observations of W. F. Albright on the scant use of the so-called prose 
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particles ha-, *et, and y aser in archaic poetry, Freedman (1977b:6-10) devel¬ 
oped frequency of their use as a general discriminant between poetry and 
prose. Application of this diagnostic to Hosea pointed up the striking differ¬ 
ence between the narrative in chaps. 1-3 and the prophecy in chaps. 4-14 
(Andersen and Freedman, 1980:60-66). 

Andersen and Forbes (1983) have calculated this index for every chapter 
in the Bible. More sensitive analysis suggests that the article has less diag¬ 
nostic power than the nota accusativi and the relative pronoun. In pro¬ 
phetic writing it gives a rough marker of prophetic comment (not neces¬ 
sarily editorial) as distinct from oracular utterance. The alternation of 
oracle and prose in Amos chaps. 1-3 in terms of the percentage of words 
that are the relative or nota accusativi is shown in the following table. 


Section 

Words 

Particles 

Percent 

Genre 

1:1 

23 

2 

8.7 

prose 

1:2 

13 

0 

0 

poetry 

1:3—2:8 

291 

5 

1.7 

oracle 

2:9-13 

63 

7 

11.1 

prose 

2:14-16 

33 

0 

0 

poetry 

3:1-2 

31 

5 

16.1 

prose 

3:3-8 

72 

0 

0 

poetry 

3:9-15 

104 

1 

1 

oracle 

Totals 

630 

20 

3.2 



Discussion 

In view of the observations that have been made about the opening 
prophecy in chaps. 1 and 2, we should not expect to find metrical precision 
either in individual lines or in the larger blocks of material. The individual 
oracles in the first long prophecy (1:3—2:8), as well as those in the rest of the 
book, vary both in length and in organization. No clear strophic patterns 
emerge anywhere. We must conclude that the author was under no con¬ 
straint anywhere and in particular was under no constraint to adhere to 
formal regularities of a quantitative kind. This state of affairs in no way 
precludes the production of a clearly discoverable overall structure for the 
prophecy, one that has been worked out in great detail and with great care. 

There are indications that the prophecy has been constructed on 
the basis of a numerical pattern, the key being the number seven (or 
7 + 1 = 8). We have already made some remarks about this phenomenon 
piecemeal, but it may be convenient to gather the evidence here. 

First a note of caution and a disclaimer. There is a difference between a 
symbolic use of numbers and a mystical meaning of numbers. In later 
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biblical studies a technique for extracting all kinds of meaning from texts 
on the basis of arithmetical calculations, gematria, enjoyed considerable 
vogue among cabalistic interpreters. The usual procedure was to give a 
numerical value to the letters in a word. “Numerics” (or numerology) is 
another pseudo-science that concentrates on counting the number of times 
that individual words occur in particular passages. Thus evidence of divine 
inspiration is discovered in the fact that the word “God” occurs twenty- 
eight times (4 X 7) in Genesis 1. These exercises discredit themselves when 
the enterprise is carried through relentlessly, mechanically, to absurdity. 
The best-known modem student of number symbolism in Scripture was 
E. W. Bullinger (a descendant of the famous reformer), an Anglican priest 
and a brilliant but erratic scholar—he produced seventy-seven books (one 
wonders, by the way, what he would have made of this number because, 
according to his system, seven meant perfection , eleven disorder 1). His 
crowning work, The Companion Bible ; published by Oxford University 
Press posthumously and anonymously, is replete with observations on 
numbers and numerical patterns, most of them contrived and arbitrary. 

We do not wish our own study of number symbolism in Scripture to be 
confused with that kind of self-defeating extravagance. Nevertheless, in 
certain instances numbers do have symbolic meaning in Scripture; but it 
does not follow that any and every number always has a symbolic meaning 
(the same meaning!) whenever it is used. 

It is thus legitimate to ask why Amos said “three . . . four,” even 
though only one sin is itemized. At the very least the numbers show that 
the one mentioned is not the only one; but is it enough to interpret them as 
meaning no more than “crime after crime” (NEB), or “the people . . . 
have sinned again and again” (TEV)? The analogy of Proverb 30 suggests 
that four is climactic (3 4-1), not additive (four more). But in that chapter 
the literal value of four is shown by the list actually given. If Amos is like 
Proverb 30, the one crime mentioned is the fourth and the worst. But it is 
possible that the one given is the last and worst, whatever the aggregate. 
The charge against Israel actually conforms to the pattern in Proverbs 30— 
the real sum there (2:6-8 of Amos) is four, as in the examples from Prov¬ 
erbs. 

It has been argued by Weiss (1967a, b) that the 3 // 4 pattern in the 
Amos oracles reflects an underlying concern with the sum, the number 
seven, signifying totality. In addition, Weiss points to the list of Israel’s 
rebellious acts and finds there the number seven. We wish to point out in 
support of the general hypothesis, and to go considerably beyond Weiss’s 
claims, that the number of nations attacked by Amos before he reaches 
Israel is seven, and that by adding the rebellious acts, one for each nation, 
we reach the total of seven, which completes the full measure and signals 
the coming of the judgment that falls on all of the nations as a group. These 
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acts of rebellion would then match those of Israel and bring all to the point 
of judgment. 

Another possibility is that each of the seven nations has committed seven 
crimes, the total being forty-nine. 

In our opinion also, the list of seven nations (other than Israel) goes back 
to the ancient traditions of the conquest in which the inhabitants of the 
land of Canaan were identified as seven nations (cf. Deut 7:Iff.). The 
prophet has adapted the ancient pattern to a present purpose. If it is ob¬ 
jected that Judah should not be included in such a list, the answer must be 
that of geopolitical necessity. In dealing with Israel and its neighbors, 
Amos could hardly omit Judah, which was there on the scene and, while 
not as immediately exposed to threatened attack as some of the others, 
could not finally escape a day of reckoning like the rest. 

Furthermore, we are persuaded that the 3 // 4 pattern not only signifies 
the breakup of the desired total, seven, but serves as a structural guide in its 
own right. Thus there is a legitimate division in the list of the seven nations 
after no. 3 (as argued above). The group of three is followed by a group of 
four (or more precisely 3 + 1). In support of the latter point we may also 
call attention to the interesting pattern at the end of the prophecy. The 
catastrophic military disaster that is forecast for Israel (2:14-16) applies 
symbolically to all of the other nations as well. The fate of one is the fate of 
all. To emphasize the totality of the destruction, the poet lists seven catego¬ 
ries of military personnel (Weiss 1967b:420). Again we can easily divide the 
seven into two groups, 3 and 3+1. 


I.A.l. YAHWEH ROARS FROM ZION// 

JERUSALEM (1:2) 


1:2a And he said: 

Yahweh—from Zion has roared, 
and from Jerusalem has given forth his voice; 

2b and the pastures of the shepherds are in mourning, 
and the peak of Carmel is withered. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Verse 2 is considered by some to be a self-standing oracle, a suitable 
commencement for the whole book. For others it is the preface and pream¬ 
ble to the following set of oracles. As such it would mark the extension of 
the first prophecy through 3:8, which is identifiable as a complement of 1:2, 
forming an inclusion or envelope. Both of the verbs in 1:2a occur again, in 
3:4 and 8, embracing the long discourse or collection of oracles in 1:3-3:7. 
Both 1:2 and 3:8 declare that Yahweh has spoken with the roar of a lion. In 
this larger structure the “imperfect” verbs of v 2a must be preterit, and, by 
the same token, the following “perfect” verbs are stative, in agreement with 
archaic syntax (so LXX). This arrangement is the inverse of classical prose, 
which has imperfect verbs in clause-initial position and statives in circum¬ 
stantial (nominal, in the meaning of classical Arabic grammarians, that is, 
with a noun as the first member) clauses. 

Traditional interpretation regards v 2 as more hymnic than oracular, a 
general heading for the book as a whole, in fact part of the title and there¬ 
fore not from Amos himself at all. The reference to Jerusalem contributes 
to this doubt. Translation of the imperfect literally as future (KJV) has 
given way to a modem preference for a bland present (NEB, NIV, NJPS). 
In that case the roar of the lion that will devastate Carmel is not the same 
as the roar that has uttered the word (3:8, where the verbs must be past 
tense). Pertinent here is the use of a virtually identical line in Joel 4:16aA 
(E3:16aA). The continuation there shows that in that context at least the 
event is eschatological and certainly cosmic. But in view of all that is to 
follow in the book of Amos it would be appropriate to begin with a state¬ 
ment that the Lord has already spoken and that disasters have already been 
experienced. 

The third colon in Joel 4:16aB (E3:16aB), however, is different from 
Amos 1:2b: “and heaven and earth will quake.” The use of the same root 
(r c s) as in Amos 1:1 is suggestive, and Joel 4:18 (E3:18) is like Amos 9:13b 
(the lines have four words in common). The conservative opinion that Joel 
is earlier than Amos made it possible to interpret the latter as dependent on 
the former. There are other options: Joel could be using Amos. Or both 
could be drawing on commonly circulating oracles. The circumstance that 
it is the first line of a bicolon that is shared while the second line is different 
points to the third explanation. To the extent that each prophet uses the 
material independently, there is less need to interpret the same line in the 
same way in each place. 

Even so, the verbs in Joel 4:16aA (E3:16aA) can be taken as preterit, 
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especially if v 15 is part of the unit. The verbs in v 15 are perfect, and the 
perfect verb in v 16aB need not be consecutive (future) if the system is 
archaic. The darkening of heavenly luminaries and the shaking of heaven 
and earth are all part of the same event, caused by the divine lion’s roar. 
There is no need to deny that Joel’s words are a prediction in order to 
sustain the grammatical result that the verbs are past tense in function. The 
prophet has seen these things. They happened in a vision. He recounts the 
vision in a historical mode, but he is repeating a forecast of the future. We 
may speak of the prophetic preterit along with the prophetic perfect. 

So comparison of Amos 1:2 with Joel 4:16 (E3:16) does not settle the 
question of the verb tense. Jer 25:30 is another variant: 

yhwh mimmarom yiPag 

umimmPon qodSd yitten qolo 
Sa y og yiFag c al-nawehu 

hedad kSdorSkim ya c aneh 
y el kol-ydsibe hd y dres 

Yahweh from the Height has roared, 

and from his holy dwelling has given his 
voice; 

he has roared loudly from his habitation, 
a shout like the treaders (of grapes) he sang out 
to all the inhabitants of the earth. 

The rendering of c al-nawehti as “from his habitation,” in contrast with 
the RSV, “against his fold” (cf. Bright 1965, pp. 159-61, and Holladay 
1986), is based on the following considerations. 

1. The first is parallelism. Nwh is regularly used for the abode of the 
deity. A striking example is to be found in Jer 31:23, where we find the 
double pair: 


n€weh sedeq abode of righteousness! 
har hoqqddeS the mount of the holiness! 

The reference is first of all to the heavenly residence and probably also to 
the temple mount in Jerusalem. The association of mmrwm and mm^ qdSw 
in Jer 25:30 shows that the heavenly abode is intended along with its 
earthly counterpart. In that context nwhw should signify the divine resi¬ 
dence rather than a human one. The pastoral setting goes back to the 
earliest poetry of Israel, where the divine residence is called n$weh qodSeka, 
“your holy habitation” (Exod 15:13). The primary reference here is to the 
desert sanctuary, Mount Sinai, but also to the heavenly counterpart. The 
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long-range parallel expression, using terms already familiar to us in Jer¬ 
emiah, is to be found in Exod 15:17 —har nahalateka, “the mountain of 
your possession”—which likewise refers to the actual mountain with which 
Yahweh was associated from earliest times, along with the heavenly correl¬ 
ative from which Yahweh descends to the top of the mountain. The lan¬ 
guage of Jeremiah is derived from the older source and its traditional if not 
archaic terms. (For c al, “from,” see provisionally Dahood 1970b: 396, 475; 
1966:322; 1968:386; and esp. 1966:26, where supporting evidence is pre¬ 
sented for this usage in the Psalter and elsewhere.) 

The verbs display the same ambiguity in the matter of tense. The heav¬ 
enly location and global scope require a cosmic scale for the action (as in 
Amos 1:2), the principal difference being that in Joel and Amos the setting 
is the earthly Temple, so the proceedings are primarily cultic and represen¬ 
tative rather than mythic and heavenly. Like Amos, Jeremiah mingles sev¬ 
eral images. The lion’s roar marks the commencement of universal judg¬ 
ment. 

The passages common to Joel and Amos present another feature. In Joel 
4 (E3) the roar of the lion, which devastates the cosmos (vv 15-16), is 
followed by renewal. In the future paradise “the mountains shall drip sweet 
wine” (v 18). Amos has the same idea, in similar words, and likewise in the 
closing scenes of his book. The two ideas, which are in the same place in 
Joel, are separated as widely as possible in Amos. Amos 9:13-15, if it is at 
all like Joel 4:15-18 (E3:15—18), makes Amos 1:2 a prediction of the gen¬ 
eral devastation that will be followed by universal reconstruction. And the 
lion’s roar is the boast of the predator after he has made the kill. If, how¬ 
ever, Amos 1:2 is connected with Amos 3:8, which is clearly in the past 
tense (“the Lord has spoken”), the lion’s roar is the announcement of 
coming judgment (1:3—2:8). We suggest that the ambiguity in the verb 
forms of v 2 (preterit or future) leaves it open for a double connection 
shown by the literary structure. Verse 2 thus serves as an opening statement 
for the entire book but also as the preface to the oracles against the eight 
nations. With its animal imagery it is a kind of mashal, a riddle with more 
than one possible solution. 

2. A second consideration in our rendition of c al-nawehu as “from his 
habitation . . .” is: 

yahweh missiyyon yis’ag 
umirusalem yitten qolo 
we'abelu ne y ot hard'im 

weyabes rd y s hakkarmel 

Yahweh—from Zion has roared, 

and from Jerusalem has given forth his voice; 
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and the pastures of the shepherds are in mourning, 
and the peak of Carmel is withered. 

The quatrain consists of two couplets in sequence. The action described 
in v 2a precedes and is causally linked with the effects in 2b. The poetic 
structure is apparent; typical and classical devices are employed. The word 
“Yahweh” serves as the subject of both cola and is specially placed for 
emphasis. The normal position of the subject is after the verb, in particular 
when the imperfect form is used. In the first colon the subject (Yahweh) is 
followed by the prepositional phrase (missiyyori) and the verb (yiPag ). The 
construction in the second is parallel, with minor stylistic variations. The 
colon begins with a prepositional phrase ( miruSalem ) corresponding to mis- 
siyyon in the first colon. There follows the verb and predicate object (y it ten 
gold ), which together provide a parallel for the verb of the first colon. The 
longer expression, used in the second colon, makes up for the omission of a 
term to match the subject (Yahweh) in the first colon, thus achieving metri¬ 
cal balance. The poetic structure can be schematized as follows: ABC//B'C 
(two words), where C'consists of a ballast variant (rhythmic compensation) 
or extended parallel. In this pattern the subject (A) serves both cola. 

Continuing the analysis, we find that the cola of the second couplet are 
exactly parallel in structure: verb followed by subject, which consists of a 
construct chain. The verbs in v 2b are perfect in form, in contrast with the 
verbs in v 2a, which are imperfect (the time reference remains the same 
throughout); and they are positioned at the beginning of the cola, in con¬ 
trast with the verbs of v 2a. This structure appears to be the result of 
conscious artistic composition. The poet has taken a traditional couplet (v 
2a, cf. Joel 4:16 [E3:16]) and combined it with fresh material to form a 
polished quatrain. 

The metrical structure may be described in terms of accents or stresses as 
3 : 3 :: 3 :3. Using a somewhat more precise syllable-counting system we 
have 7 : 9* :: 9 : 7 (*vocalize miruMlem following the kethib), which may 
reflect more accurately the symmetrical pattern of the double couplet. 

Whether Amos himself composed this four-line poem is another ques¬ 
tion. As it stands it could belong either to the title as a kind of superscrip¬ 
tion, or to the prophecy that follows as a general heading for all of the 
oracles that follow. The point is a fine one, and it leaves unaffected the 
observation already made, that 1:2 is picked up and balanced by 3:8. 
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NOTES 

1:2a. And he said . Here we have the familiar waw-consecutive of narra¬ 
tive. The subject is not identified. It could be Yahweh, so that the rest of the 
verse is his direct speech (it is not uncommon for divine utterances to be in 
the third person, as in this case: Yahweh = he). The fact that “Yahweh 
does not speak in the first person” (Mays 1969:21) does not in itself prove 
that he is not the speaker. It is altogether appropriate that Yahweh should 
introduce his own oracles with such rubrics as “Thus Yahweh said” (1:3, 6, 
9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6) or “Yahweh said” (1:5, 15; 2:3). The speaker refers to 
himself in the third person in order to use his name and identify himself 
before switching to the first person. The same can happen in the body of an 
oracle (as in 2:4, “his statutes”) that is spoken by Yahweh himself. It would 
be easier to maintain that v 2 is an oracle if Yahweh had been mentioned in 
the title. So the subject is probably Amos. This conclusion would not have 
been possible without the help of some background already supplied for the 
listener or reader. In the present form of the book, the antecedent is the 
name “Amos” in the title. This antecedent is essential for the intelligibility 
of v 2, which means that vv 1-2 belong together and that the heading and 
first oracle were introduced by the same person, the editor. 

Zion//Jerusalem, a. Zion was Yahweh’s headquarters, the Jerusalem 
Temple his earthly residence. From this palace he issued his decrees. Verse 
2 should not be removed on the grounds that Amos was a prophet to the 
north and therefore Jerusalem was not part of the picture. On the contrary, 
as we shall try to demonstrate in detail, the whole nation is in Amos’ view 
most of the time. Judah has an oracle (2:4-5); Zion balances Samaria in 6:1; 
the future of the nation is connected with David (9:11). To state the point 
negatively, it is hard to believe that Amos had no views on Judah, or that 
he never expressed them. True, he concentrates mainly on the northern 
kingdom; but even then Judah is not excluded. There is not a hint in the 
book that Amos thought that Judah was different from Israel, that the 
south might be spared, on whatever grounds. Other eighth-century 
prophets such as Hosea and Micah shared the same outlook, though the 
case of Isaiah is separate and special. Ultimately the miraculous escape of 
Jerusalem in 701 b.c.e. was attributed to Hezekiah’s repentance (Jer 
26:19). 

The identification of Zion//Jerusalem as the source of the prophecies 
that follow suggests further that this place is also where Amos received 
them. There is no record of such an event, admittedly. Amos himself tells 
us that the Lord took him away from following the flock, as if he received 
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his call while actually engaged in this task (7:15). But Jerusalem is an 
eligible location for his visions, his interactions with Yahweh, and his com¬ 
missioning as a prophet, especially when we take note of the use of cultic 
pieces at several high points in the prophecy. It was as a worshiper at the 
temple, not as one of its officers, that he had this contact with the major 
outlet for messages from Yahweh—Zion//Jerusalem. His experience could 
have been similar to that of Isaiah (Isaiah 6). There is every reason to 
believe that he joined in the festivals that brought country folk to the 
central shrines, including Jerusalem, from time to time (4:4; 5:5). 

Zion//Jerusalem, b. This is the usual poetic sequence. Psalm 147:12 is an 
exception. When the sequence Jerusalem//Zion is met, it usually follows 
the conventional sequence in chiasmus (Isa 52:1-2), perhaps after several 
lines of poetry (Lam 2:10, 13; Isa 37:22, 32). The exact opposite occurs in 
Zech 1:14 and 17. Such patterns make it appropriate to point out that 
Jerusalem (2:5) and Zion (6:1) follow in chiastic sequence in Amos. 

from Zion. A number of grammatical questions are raised by the word 
sequence in the first clause. The clause-final position of the verb could be an 
indication that it is preterit (see the following note). The placement of both 
subject and locative before the verb suggests that yhwh missiyydn (the whole 
phrase) is the subject; that is, missiyydn is not an adverb modifying yifag, 
rather it is an attribute modifying yhwh. In the religion of Israel’s neighbors 
it is common to have a god identified by his/her shrine or main city of 
residence. Thus we find b c l sdn, b c l Ibnn, and b c lt gbl, to name a few. Such 
phrases can be explained as titles, b c l or b c lt being common nouns in the 
construct “the lord of X, ” “the lady of X. 99 The point is a fine one. In their 
absolute use Ba c l, “Lord,” and Ba c lat, “Lady,” are essentially personal 
names, so the phrases violate the general rule that a proper noun cannot be 
in the construct state. It is much harder to find an analogous construction 
with Yahweh in Hebrew, perhaps because of a constraint on particularizing 
or localizing him in this way. Now we have evidence from Quntillet c Ajrud 
of precisely this construction in the phrases yhwh Smrn, “Yahweh of Sa¬ 
maria,” and yhwh tmn, “Yahweh of Teman.” The title yhwh siba’ot, 
“Yahweh of hosts,” is an apparent exception, though originally in this 
expression yhwh may have retained its verbal force. Besides b c l sj)n (KAI 
50:2-3; 69:1), the blessing ybrkk b c l mn sj)n compared with tbrk b c lt gbl 
(KAI 10:8) suggested to R. A. Bowman (1944) that b c l mn sj)n identifies the 
God in terms of his chief shrine, “Baal of the North.” Dahood (1970b:229) 
drew attention to y$barek$ka yhwh missiyydn (Pss 128:5, 134:3); cf. bdruk 
yhwh missiyydn//Soken yZruMlayim (Ps 135:21). The last phrase is cer¬ 
tainly a title, compare yoseb siyyon (Ps 9:12[E11]); the parallelism of Zion 
//Jerusalem is the same as in Amos 1:2. The parallelism of Ps 135:21 
suggests that yhwh msywn is a title, as is b c l mn sj>n. Humans are often 
identified in exactly this way, as with the Edomite kings (Gen 36:31-39; 
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1 Chr 1:43-51). This comparison has a bearing on the meaning of mn in 
Amos 1:5a (twice). 

Yhwh msywn as a title resembles zh syny, “the one of Sinai/’ equivalent 
to yhwh misstnay (Deut 33:2). Yhwh msywn can be identified as a title in Ps 
110:2. Zion is where Yahweh is, not where he comes from. Mn is locative. 
Compare 'elohtm besiyydn (Pss 65:2[E1], 84:8[E7]), yhwh bsywn (Ps 99:2; 
Lam 2:6). 

That msywn or bsywn is a modifier of the subject, not an adverb modify¬ 
ing the verb, is suggested by the fact that the phrase is never broken in the 
sequence Subject + Verb + Location. The verb is either first (Pss 110:2, 
128:5, 134:3, 135:21) or last (Joel 4:16 [E3:16]; Amos 1:2; Ps 99:2) in the 
clause, never in the middle. Note the pattern in Ps 135:21, yhwh msywn// 
Skn yrwSlm . 

When the sequence is Verb + Location + Subject, the locative phrase is 
clearly adverbial: 2 Sam 22:14 and Ps 18:14(E13): 

[way]yar c em [ba-]min-$amayim yhwh 
w&elyon yitten qolo. 

Yahweh thundered from the heavens, 
and the Most High gave forth his voice. 

Compare 1 Sam 2:10, where we have a similar expression, c alaw bas- 
Samayim yar c em: “the Exalted One thundered from the heavens” ( c lw being 
the divine appellative known from Ugaritic and suspected in several places 
in the Bible). Here the prepositional phrase is more evidently adverbial. 

has roared. The closest affinities of Amos 1:2 are with cult poems, partic¬ 
ularly with those celebrating a theophany. The parallelism of yitten qolo 
mthyar c em in 2 Sam 22:14 = Ps 18:14 (El3) points to the thunderstorm. 
But the imagery in Amos 1:2 is confused. While the peal of thunder may be 
compared to the roar of a lion, the connection with Amos 3:4 and 8 shows 
that the utterance here is oracular. Even so, the voice is destructive: not the 
destruction of tempest, but, it would seem, of drought. So the role of 
Yahweh as storm-god, whose “voice” wreaks widespread havoc (Psalm 29), 
has been somewhat demythologized. Furthermore, the change of location 
from the sky (2 Sam 22:14) to Zion (Amos 1:2) makes it easier to equate his 
“voice” with prophetic revelation (Isa 2:3b). At the same time the proxim¬ 
ity of the reference to “the earthquake” (1:1) leaves open the possibility 
that it is the noise caused by the roar of the (divine) Lion. 

The word yiFag is commonly translated as future (KJV, RV), or as a 
neutral and somewhat bland present tense (NEB, NIV, NJPS). We suggest 
that the tense is preterit, for the several reasons given above. Therefore it 
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reports and explains, but does not predict, a disaster. The affinities with 
cultic poetry and the syntax both point that way. 

Amos 3:8 reports that “the lion has roared,” and that verse forms an 
inclusion with Amos 1:2. Both verses together show that the roar of the 
lion is the declaration of an angry word, the giving of the message that the 
prophet delivers. It is not just a threat, a prediction, that the lion will roar 
later on. 

has given forth. In parallel with “roar,” “give voice” could mean “growl” 
(Jer 2:15). The idea of oracular utterance is not excluded. It has connec¬ 
tions with thunder as the voice of God (Exodus 19; Job 37:1-5), to be 
interpreted by a prophet as an oracle (1 Sam 7:10; John 12:29). 

voice. The word qdl is often translated “voice,” but does not refer so 
much to the facility for speech as to the “sound” made. The term qdl is 
sometimes used for “articulate speech” (BDB 877) or for an utterance as 
such. In Ezra 1:1 qdl is a proclaimed decree. 

Amos 3:8 indicates that the Lord’s utterance, which the prophet has 
heard in the divine council, is like a lion’s roar; and this metaphor further 
indicates that the declaration in this case is an angry threat. In other con¬ 
texts, this vocabulary has associations with the role of Yahweh as weather- 
god. The peal of thunder is like a lion’s roar: 


Job 37:2 Sim*u Samoa* bSrogez qolo 
w$hegeh mippiw yese 3 

4 J a ha ray w yifag-qol 
yar c em bttqdl g$ 3 dno 

5 yar*em 3 el b$qold . . . 


Hearken to the thunder of his voice, 
and (to) the rumble (that) came from 
his mouth 

After it [the lightning] he roared (with) 
(his) voice 

he thundered with his majestic voice 
El thundered with his voice 


Recognition of the double-duty preposition in v 4 improves the analysis and 
translation. 

2b. mourning//withered. Decisions made about the verbs in the first 
bicolon will flow on to those in the second bicolon. In strictly formal terms 
the constructions are ambiguous: either wow-consecutive and therefore fu¬ 
ture; or simple coordination with perfect (stative) verbs. The syntax favors 
the first, which would be almost enough if the medium were classical prose. 
Furthermore, in that medium, the ambiguity is easily avoided by postpon¬ 
ing the verb, putting the subject first (a nominal, stative clause in the classi¬ 
cal sense). But all of the verse’s affinities are with archaic cult poetry, and 
the arguments for past tense are so strong in the first bicolon that the 
second should fall into line. 
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the pastures of the shepherds are in mourning . The first colon of v 2b 
offers a bold poetic image: the literal rendering as in the KJV, the RV, and 
the RSV is eased somewhat by the translation of ’abelu, as “languish” 
(NJPS). Logically the subject should be the shepherds, not the pastures, but 
prophets and poets can anthropomorphize Nature as rejoicing, or as 
mourning. The latter activity of mourning (ft/) is often projected onto the 
objects of grief (Isa 3:26, 33:9; Hos 4:3; and frequently in Jeremiah). 

It is possible to consider people rather than “pastures” the subject of 
’abelu and the “pastures” as an indirect object, though no prepositions are 
used. The less laconic speech of Jer 9:9 (E9:10) shows that “mountains” 
and “pastures” are the object or possibly the location of mourning. 

Over [or: upon] ( c al ) the mountains I will raise weeping and wail¬ 
ing, and over ( c al ) the pastures of the steppe a dirge. 

In the end, however, the parallel passage with its construct chain 
ifs hkrml) as subject supports the traditional understanding of the first 
colon as having the same construction and syntax. 

The second incongruity within v 2b is that the two verbs are not parallel 
—mourn and withered. The powerful influence of the doctrine of synony¬ 
mous parallelism in Hebrew poetry is seen in many translations and com¬ 
mentaries on this verse. In some, the frequent use of the roots ft/ and ( y)bs 
in similar contexts has suggested secondary meanings or textual adjust¬ 
ments to bring them closer together here. The verb ’abelu, “they mourned,” 
can be changed to ndbelu, “withered” (“dry up” [NIV], “scorched” 
[NEB]), or simply given that alternative meaning (ft/ II in KB, not in 
BDB). Or, yabeS can be brought into line by reading yebos, “it is ashamed,” 
continuing the figurative language. We do not think such changes are 
needed. The doctrine of synonymous parallelism in a bicolon should not be 
overstressed. The shift in focus from colon to colon permits both aspects of 
the disaster to be included in a single picture. Everything has dried up; 
people mourn everywhere. There is merism between the two colons. Not 
just the meadows and the peak are ruined by drought, but everything in 
between as well. 

The incongruity between v 2a and v 2b lies in the fact that a lion does not 
cause a drought by roaring. The withering of pasture is usually the effect of 
the hot desert wind. In Ezek 19:7 the desolation of the land by the lion’s 
roar is the result of devastation in war. The use of the word “shepherds” 
suggests in addition that they are mourning the ravaging of the flock by the 
lion (3:12), who roars when he has taken prey (3:4; Ezek 22:25; Pss 
22:14[E13], 104:21). 

Other chains of cause and effect are recognized. The lion’s roar of 
Yahweh’s voice (“from heaven,” i.e., thunder [Psalms 29, 68:34{E33}, 
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77:18; Jer 25:30]) causes earthquakes (2 Sam 22:14; Pss 18:14[E13], 
46:6[Heb 46:7]). This result appears in Amos too (8:8; 9:5, 9), to be fol¬ 
lowed by mourning (8:8). 

The incongruities among the images in Amos 1:2 thus foster a cascade of 
associated ideas, and there is no point in asking which of them were in the 
prophet’s conscious intention. 

pastures of the shepherds. The disasters of 4:6-11 (compare 7:1) could be 
the background of 1:2. The reference to shepherds’ grazing grounds takes 
us close to Amos’ personal interests. 

Carmel Realism and myth are combined in the picture. The peak of 
Mount Carmel has dried up. As a comment on actual events, this preface 
probably refers to the devastations described in 4:6-11. The refusal of the 
people to repent under these chastisements is the reason why the Lord will 
not retract his decree of judgment (1:3a, 6a, 9a, 11a, 13a; 2:1a, 4a, 6a). 
There can be mourning without penitence. Mourning for the devastation of 
nature was a part of pagan cults (“weeping for Tammuz”) and would do 
more harm than good, as far as prophets were concerned. For them “re¬ 
turning” to Yahweh (4:6, 8, 9, 10, 11) consisted of doing justice, not singing 
songs, whether of grief or joy (5:23-24; cf. Is 1:10-17). 

There was more than one Carmel in Israel, but in prophecy (as in Amos 
9:3) this place is usually the luxuriant mythic mountain garden where ev¬ 
erything grows to perfection. Its inclusion here suggests the cosmic scope of 
the devastation. Compare the great abyss of Amos 7:4. It is unimaginative 
to identify Carmel with the well-known headland prominent in the west of 
central Palestine. It is only five hundred feet high, and a disaster restricted 
to its peak would not be as serious as what is needed to open a prophecy 
like this. It is not simply a symbol of the northern kingdom in general 
(Mays 1969:21). 

Verse 2 achieves a balance and synthesis between the realistic and the 
mythic. The references to Zion and Jerusalem are historical, but Carmel 
takes us into fantasy. It is true that there was more than one real Carmel, 
but the four compass points in Is 33:9—Lebanon, Sharon, Bashan, Carmel 
(cf. Is 35:2)—take us to the boundary between the geographical and the 
cosmic. The disaster described or predicted in Amos 1:2 was not restricted 
to one small mountain peak. Like the Lebanon of Isa 40:16 and Hos 14:5-6, 
this Carmel represents a region at least as wide as the territory occupied by 
the eight nations in the prophecy that follows. The mourning of the shep¬ 
herds for damaged pastures (v 2bA) is real enough, but the literal form of 
the statement, “the pastures mourn,” is fanciful. A god who roars like a 
lion takes us into myth, but the giving out of a statement in Jerusalem is a 
concrete event of revelation in history at a known place and time. The 
statements are poised between the actual and the imaginary and can be 
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pushed in either direction—figurative descriptions of a natural disaster, or 
the use of familiar terms for an indescribable eschatological event. 

This literary technique is worth emphasizing at the beginning of our 
study, because it is characteristic of Amos’ craftsmanship throughout the 
entire book. It is grounded in his visionary experiences, but it is always in 
contact with the phenomenal world. The prophet as visionary is not inter¬ 
ested in a transcendental world, inaccessible to the rest of us. Thus he 
betrays no curiosity about what the Lord looks like. (See the note on 7:7.) 
He is a messenger to tell us what the Lord has decided to do (3:7). 


I. A. 2. THE EIGHT NATIONS (1:3-2: 8) 
I. A.2.a. SIX NEIGHBORS ( 1:3-2 :3) 
I.A.2.a.i. ARAM (1:3-5) 


1:3a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Damascus, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

3b Because they threshed Gilead with iron sledges. 

4a So I will send Fire against the house of Hazael, 

4b and She will consume the citadels of Ben-Hadad. 

5 a And I will break the bar of Damascus, 

and I will cut off the sovereign from Biq c at-Awen, 
and the scepter wielder from Beth-Eden— 

5b and the Aramaean people will go into exile to Qir. 

Yahweh has spoken! 


NOTES 

1:3a. Thus Yahweh said. This phrase is the customary formal opening of 
an oracle. It is part of the messenger formula; the courier who delivers a 
letter repeats what the originator said , with a written copy of the speech as 
an aid to his memory or as confirmation that he has said it. The connec¬ 
tions between prophecy and epistle are ancient. The telltale w&attd that 
typically introduces the main content of a letter is used in Amos only at 
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7:16. In literary presentation of collected oracles, the initial formula serves 
to identify the onset of each distinct speech. It is used for each of the eight 
components of the opening oracle (1:3, 6, 9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6). It is charac¬ 
teristic of Amos (3:11, 12; 5:3, 4, 16; 7:17) but rare in the other minor 
prophets (Obad 1; Mic 2:3, 3:5; Nah 1:12). 

The significance of this formula (koh y dmar Yhwh) was first thoroughly 
investigated by J. Lindblom (1924: Appendix). It is exclusively prophetic in 
location, but note the use of the same formula when X is human. A. 
Bentzen (1948 1:187) concluded that the language was ritualistic, as suited 
to priestly Torah as to prophetic oracle. But there does not seem to be any 
evidence for use that is not strictly prophetic. 

for . . . and for. The preposition is usually interpreted as “on account 
of,” “because of,” the whole phrase giving the reason why the Lord “will 
not reverse it.” Because we do not know what “it” refers to, the logic of the 
preposition remains elusive. The series continues in the next line, where c al 
is followed by an infinitive that identifies one crime. In its meaning “on top 
of,” c al can describe the accumulation of one thing upon another, especially 
when the preposition is repeated (Greenfield 1966)—“for crime upon 
crime.” It is not clear whether it means four crimes on top of three—in 
other words, seven in all—or for the addition of the fourth, the one named 
in the next line. It is persistence in sins, not just committing them that is 
condemned. A tally has been kept. Presumably warnings have been given, 
impending and threatened judgments suspended or canceled, to give a re¬ 
prieve, a moratorium during which the situation might be rectified. In the 
case of Israel it is clear from the visions and plagues (4:6-11) that many 
opportunities for repentance had been given. Final judgment did not come 
without adequate warning. 

There is no indication that the progress of culpability was monitored in 
all of the surrounding nations with the same intensity and detail as in 
Israel. But, because all eight nations are on exactly the same footing in the 
opening prophecy (l:3-2:8), we may suppose that this final word was not 
Amos’ first word to any of them. Complacency is one of the evils he attacks 
(4:1; 6:1, 6). The postponement of the day of reckoning was interpreted as 
divine indifference or even approbation, so that they could say to them¬ 
selves, “Calamity shall not even come close, much less confront us” (9:10) 
and even have high hopes for the Day of the Lord (5:18). 

three . . . four. As already pointed out, Amos’ use of this formula does 
not follow the conventions found in wisdom literature (e.g., Proverbs 30). 
He mentions only one “rebellion,” but more than one is implied. The Bible 
continually asserts that God is very reluctant to punish sinners; he gives 
them plenty of time to repent. But there is also a limit to the divine pa¬ 
tience, and there is the notion of a quota (Gen 15:16) of accumulated sins 
that, when reached, triggers the change from forbearance to anger. The 
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rabbis took the numbers seriously, arguing that a sin could be forgiven 
three times, but the fourth one was unpardonable (Mishna Yoma 86b; cf. 
Sank. 7a). 

God is notably exasperated when his self-restraint is misinterpreted as 
indifference or acquiescence, when a stay in punishment, granted so that 
they may have every possible opportunity to repent, is used as an opportu¬ 
nity to commit more sins (Rom 2:1-11). The detailed analysis of Amos 
4:6-11 shows this process at work. It is clear that God’s first priority is to 
forgive sin, and he welcomes every excuse for putting off the day of doom. 
A similar process lies behind the numerals three . . . four in all of the 
oracles. In the early stages of the process sin after sin is met with call after 
call to repent. In each case a disaster could be sent as a warning and a 
sample, identified as such by a prophet and used as a talking point in a 
sermon on repentance. Amos 4:6-11 shows this treatment at work in Israel, 
though the successive sins are not itemized and the prophet’s accompany¬ 
ing efforts are not reported. But both ingredients are clearly implied, for 
they are present in other biblical cases. 

We have no way of telling how far such a ministry of Yahweh’s prophets 
extended to Israel’s neighbors, so that the final crackdown is seen to be just 
and, indeed, long overdue. They had been warned often enough, and they 
are without excuse. 

violations. Heb pis% “acts of rebellion.” The term is used of treaty viola¬ 
tions in which the vassal rebels against his suzerain, cf. 2 Kgs 1:1; 3:5, 7; 
8:20, 22; cf. 1 Kgs 12:19. It is essentially a covenant term, and in the 
framework of Israel’s relations with God signifies the violation of the major 
terms of the covenant, that is, rebellion against God. In the present context 
it is often referred to as the violation of general standards of international 
morality—universal laws of God—expressed in inhumane treatment of one 
nation by another. That offenses against Yahweh’s law are involved is clear 
from the fact that punishment is to be meted out by Yahweh himself. (On 
ps c as rebellion see Knierim 1965:113-43.) 

It need not be denied that Amos’ moral teaching fits into a scheme of 
universal humane ethics. But he does not present his oracles in such terms. 
They are specific and concrete. Although we cannot equate any of the 
charges with documented atrocities of the period, the crimes are those of 
nation against nation (not person against person). Most of them have to do 
with conduct in war—atrocities during attacks (1:3, 11, 13) and cruelty 
afterward (1:6, 9; maybe 2:1). The setting is international; the issues are 
political. Tyre is accused of violating a parity treaty (1:9); and although the 
other party is not identified, Israel is the best candidate, remembering the 
long-standing alliance between the two countries (1 Kgs 9:10-14, 16:31). So 
one must ask more precisely whether these “acts of rebellion” were just 
offenses against conscience in days long before any declarations of human 
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rights as such, or more specifically willful violations of formal agreements, 
which made them directly answerable to Yahweh himself. 

In the case of Judah (2:4) the nature of the “acts of rebellion” is made 
clear, though no specific acts are cited. They rejected the law and com¬ 
mandments of Yahweh and followed “lies” instead. The indictment of 
Israel is the inverse—specific charges, but not identified as breaches of 
covenant stipulations. 

In all cases the offenses are double—crimes against humanity and rebel¬ 
lion against Yahweh. The difference in emphasis between the six non-Israel¬ 
ite nations, whose crimes are international, and the two Israelite kingdoms, 
whose crimes are domestic, should not be exaggerated. All are equally 
classified as “acts of rebellion”; all receive similar punishment (Yahweh will 
send Fire on seven of the eight; some are threatened with exile). 

The condemnation of the six neighboring states is often seen as no more 
than a buildup to the real point, the condemnation of Israel. The argument 
is that the indignation of Israelites against these surrounding people over 
acts of aggression and cruelty, many of them against Israel itself, robs them 
of any excuse when the prophet finally points his finger at them. This view 
is certainly one of the effects of the total presentation. But the issues raised 
in the oracles against Judah and Israel were not new. They were all too 
familiar. 

Yahweh claims jurisdiction over all the region. All eight nations are 
responsible to him. It is precisely because he will judge the world with 
equity and the peoples with truth (Ps 96:13) that all of the oracles have to 
be taken with equal seriousness. 

Another way of facing this issue is to ask whether the Israelite prophets, 
when they addressed oracles to neighboring countries, did so purely for 
home consumption: “His utterances concerning foreign nations, Syria, 
Moab, etc., like the similar utterances of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, were 
intended for the ear of Israel” (Harper 1905:5); or whether they delivered 
their messages outside the bounds of Israel. The prophets, from Elisha (2 
Kings 9) to Jeremiah (27:3—which lists four of the six nations charged by 
Amos) delivered oracles to, not just about, other nations. Jonah was not as 
exceptional as he is sometimes made out to be. 

Israel is central and special. That is not denied. Amos emphasizes it 
(3:2); but that fact does not leave the others out. In historical perspective 
the entire region was settled under Yahweh’s supervision (Deut 2:5, 9, 19; 
Judg 11:15-27; Amos 9:7—five of the six). There are good historical memo¬ 
ries here; Israel knew that the Phoenicians had been in their land much 
longer than the others. As history developed all of these nations had a 
connection with Yahweh through their contacts with Israel. 

So the nature of these “acts of rebellion,” as rebellion against formal and 
known obligations to Yahweh, can be clarified in historical and political 
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terms. These eight nations comprise the entire region of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine. The places mentioned in the oracle about Damascus suggest that the 
prophet has the entire Aramaean territory in mind. The whole corresponds 
to David’s sphere of influence, to one of the definitions of the Promised 
Land. In its full extent, the region was also considered to be Yahweh’s 
particular domain. The association of Yahweh with David his “messiah” in 
governing the region is clear in Psalm 2 and other passages. In concluding 
various kinds of treaties with subjugated or allied peoples, sanctions would 
be imposed and oaths sworn in the name of Yahweh (Amos 9:12). It is 
hardly likely that David, the stronger party, would have reciprocated with 
oaths in the names of Hadad, Chemosh, and the rest. However the 
Moabites, Aramaeans, and the others may have viewed their position, from 
Israel’s point of view they had entered into obligations to Yahweh. How¬ 
ever unreal it might seem to be invoking a long-dead political establish¬ 
ment, it is clear that this model (“as in the days of old” [9:11]) retained its 
vitality as an idea and an ideal. Israelites dreamed about the future along 
precisely these lines. For Amos the undiminished claims of Yahweh on the 
loyalty of these peoples were a present reality, and any repudiations of 
those claims were “acts of rebellion.” 

I will not reverse it. a. The statement is used eight times. There can be no 
doubt about the correctness of the text, but its interpretation presents three 
problems: (i) the meaning of lo y ; (ii) the meaning of the verb; and (iii) the 
meaning, especially the referent, of the pronoun suffix. 

i. On the assumption that heSib means “pay back” (1 Sam 6:8, 17), a 
negative meaning for lo y is impossible in a threat of punishment. Its force 
can be canceled if it is actually a rhetorical question: “Shall I not make 
requital?” It requires the slightest change to obtain halo 3 ; in fact, the letter 
could have been lost by haplography after the he at the end of the preceding 
word. Or the statement could be construed as a question, even without h- 
(cf. Gordis 1976:152-57). 

A similar result could be reached by reading V as asseverative, “I will 
certainly punish them” (TEV). If /- is preferred, the extra J can be explained 
as dittography. This explanation was favored by W. F. Albright (1969:216 
n. 23, 240), who read, “I will verily requite him.” 

Leaving the full discussion of the pronoun object “him” until later, we 
observe no more at this stage than that it does not agree with “Damascus” 
as the implied object, which would be feminine, or with the plural “they” 
that follows. Furthermore, when heStb has the required meaning, the person 
requited is governed by /- (Hos 12:3[E2]; Prov 24:12, 29:2; 2 Chr 6:23). The 
meaning “requite” for heSib entails too many difficulties and should be 
abandoned. 

ii. On the basis of an almost identical expression in the oracles of Balaam 
it is better to find in Id 3 dStbennu an expression of strong conviction and 
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assurance that a decision has been made, and will not be reversed. The 
example is in Num 23:19b—20: 


19b hahu } >amar 
weld 3 ya c a£eh 
wedibber 
weld 3 yeqimenna 
20 hinneh barek Idqdhti 
uberek 

weld > J asibenna 


Has he [God] said? 

and will he not do it? 

And has he spoken, 

and will he not make it stand? 
Behold to bless I took [him] 
and he will bless, 
and I shall not reverse it. 


This ancient oracle presents numerous problems, not the least of which is 
the puzzling object -ennd on two of the verbs, a feature resembling Amos 
1:3. 

Albright (1944:212 n. 23) proposed to solve this problem by identifying 
the ending -ennd as simply energic, thus eliminating the object altogether. 
It is not so easy to dispose of the suffix -ennu in Amos 1:3 in this way; and 
the two details must be explained in similar fashion. In the case of Num 
23:20 the feminine could be explained as a vague neutral reference (“it**), or 
by supposing some feminine noun, such as “blessing” as the implied object 
of the preceding verbs, ’amar . . . dibber . . . berek, and serving as ante¬ 
cedent for the pronoun. In Amos 1:3 we must then find a corresponding 
masculine noun. At least Num 23:20b establishes that Id 3 3 asibennd means 
“I won’t take it back,” that is, “what I have said.” Compare Esth 8:8, 
where 3 en lehdsib refers to an irreversible decree. 

iii. But even if this argument settles the meaning of 3 asib, the referent of 
its pronoun object remains to be identified. Most translations resort to 
paraphrase: “I will not turn away the punishment thereof” (KJV, RV); “the 
punishment” (RSV); “my word” (NAB); “my decree” (JB). The NJPS 
translates “it” and footnotes “the decree of punishment.” The NEB para¬ 
phrases “I will grant them no reprieve.” The NIV has “my wrath.” 

It is hard to believe that Amos was being deliberately vague, saying that 
Yahweh “will not reverse it, ” but not telling them what “it” is. It is possible 
that the pronoun is cataphoric, referring to the punishment that follows 
immediately after the charge in the following oracle. Somewhere in the 
prophecy we should be able to find the referent for the pronoun. To aid the 
search we ask whether the pronoun object has the same referent for all of 
its eight occurrences, or whether there is a distinct reference for each of the 
eight nations severally. If the latter, then it cannot be an anticipation of the 
specific judgment pronounced on each, for in the case of Israel no such 
pronouncement follows. We suggest rather that the repetition of the identi¬ 
cal words eight times shows that it is one and the same decision, covering 
all of them equally and all together, that will not be reversed. We need a 
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referent that blankets the whole set of oracles in the coherent prophecy of 
1:3—2:8. 

The repetition also includes the formula “for three violations . . . and 
for four” in each case. In this association it could mean, “this time I will 
not change my mind as I have done on previous occasions.” Such a resolu¬ 
tion corresponds to the repeated “I shall not spare them again” of the 
second pair of visions (7:8, 8:2). 

The nearest candidate for antecedent of “it” is “his voice” in verse 2 
(suggested to us first by Edgar Conrad at the University of Queensland; 
found already in Matthew Henry and many others since). This referent 
makes sense if the utterance described in v 2 is an oracle of judgment on all 
of these nations. It also makes literary sense if v 2 is a preface to the 
comprehensive prophecy in 1:3—2:8. Verse 2b hints at a cosmic fire that will 
dry up even the mythic realm of Carmel, and Amos 7:4 is explicit that the 
fire will destroy the great subterranean ocean. The same language is used of 
the cosmic fire that will engulf all of the countries in the region (1:4, 7, 10, 
12, 14; 2:2, 5). Everything thus fits together, and the links between these 
oracles against the nations and the visions reported in chaps. 7 and 8 show 
that the events develop from an initial threat that was temporarily averted 
by Amos’ successful intercession (7:1-6). Amos bought time during which 
the disasters could have become occasions for repentance (4:6-11). There is 
a continuing play on the root swb, the hipHl being used eight times in chaps. 
1-2, while the qal occurs five times in chaps. 4:6-11. In every case the word 
is governed by a negative particle, with overtones of despair and irretriev¬ 
able consequences. The opportunity was missed. Rebellion persisted in 
(three, four, perhaps a total of seven times [1:3, 6, 9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6]) 
finally exhausted the divine patience. The double comment on the third and 
fourth visions—“I shall never spare them again” (7:8; 8:2) corresponds to 
the eightfold “I will not reverse it,” all referring to the decree of judgment 
(the “statement” in v 2) not to be revoked or even postponed any longer. 

It follows that the oracles presented first do not come from the opening 
phases of Amos’ ministry. Rather they represent the climax and close after 
every means of averting the catastrophe, by canceling the decision or stay¬ 
ing its execution, has been tried and exhausted, to no avail. 

The possibility of divine repentance and the reversibility of divine deci¬ 
sions and decrees are a constant of biblical religion, and Amos himself 
exploits this element in the account of the visions of chaps. 7-8. Interces¬ 
sion by the prophet is one of the ways in which divine judgment can be put 
off, modified, or even abandoned, and such is the case with the first two 
visions. In the third and fourth, however, the period of vacillation or flexi¬ 
bility is terminated, and the decision becomes hardened and no longer 
subject to revision or reversal. The oracles in chaps. 1-2 reflect the time of 
hardening; the decision to conquer and destroy has been fixed and is not 
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subject to reversal: “I will not reverse it.” In terms of the fourth vision, the 
end has come for all of the nations listed, including and especially the last 
of them, Israel. 

At the time the oracle was given, it must have seemed more foolish than 
ominous, especially if we are right in supposing that it came fairly early in 
the reign of Jeroboam, at a time that the future must have looked bright, 
and indeed proved to be so for Israel. No doubt king, priest, and people 
would have been much happier with the words of a rival prophet, a north¬ 
erner with more acceptable credentials, Jonah ben-Amittai of Gath-hepher. 
According to 2 Kgs 14:25, his words of promise and success were fulfilled, 
and Jeroboam enjoyed victory and prosperity during his long reign. 

It is possible that the oracles of Amos and Jonah were structurally simi¬ 
lar, and both dealt with the fate of the nations surrounding Israel. In both 
cases a divine judgment was proclaimed against those nations and perhaps 
for similar reasons—violation of a covenant commitment to the Lord of 
Israel, or perhaps an atrocity committed against the people of God. From 
that point the oracles would move in different directions: for Jonah the 
beneficiary of divine intervention would be Israel because it was the chosen 
nation of God, the recipient of the divine promises of old. The agent of 
victory or salvation would naturally be the anointed king, Jeroboam. For 
Amos, on the contrary, precisely because Israel was the elect of God, it 
must suffer the necessary consequences of its defection and apostasy. It is 
revealed as the ultimate target of denunciation, the last of the nations to be 
destroyed in the judgment to come. Immediate success and acclaim lay 
with Jeroboam and Jonah, but in the end Amos’ analysis proved more 
durable and true. Whatever temporary success was achieved in the days of 
Jeroboam proved to be ephemeral, and the long night of disaster and de¬ 
struction that Amos predicted descended on Israel and its neighbors— 
though perhaps not precisely in the way and order stated. For Israel the 
end came just as he said (cf. 8:2). 

I will not reverse it. b. Although we are satisfied that the conclusions 
reached in the preceding note are the best possible, other possibilities have 
been tried, and we will mention them briefly (for a detailed survey of pro¬ 
posed solutions of the meaning of Id 7: 'aSibennu and a new interpretation see 
Barre 1986). The LXX reads ouk apostraphesomai (“I will not turn away”) 
in each instance, but varies the object, auton (1:3, 13; 2:1, 4, 6), auten (1:9), 
autous (1:6, 11). The departures from auton are unaccountable. Although 
the latter agrees with the MT, the plural shows a tendency to agree with the 
subject of the following infinitive. The feminine could agree with “fire”—“I 
will send her—and not bring her back.” 

It is most unlikely that Yahweh is saying that he will not turn back the 
Assyrian invader from the area. We do not accept the idea that the disasters 
threatened here are simply prophetic language for military aggression 
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(Harper 1905:11, 20). And we date the prophecy before that development 
was on the horizon. 

The word hesib sometimes means “bring back” (from exile). Exile is 
threatened in 1:5, 15; 7:11, 17. The expression Id* *astbennu could be the 
finishing touch—“I won’t bring him back.” This sentence would represent 
the most severe grade of punishment. The first grade is cautionary trouble 
(4:6-11); the second is to wipe out some, but leave a remnant (7:1-6; also 
3:12, 4:11, 5:3); and the third in severity is to send them into exile (4:3, 5:5, 
6:7, 7:17). But then it would be possible to restore a remnant, bring back 
exiles (9:14). Never to bring them back would be just as bad. Although 
these ideas are found in Amos, they do not apply equally to all of the 
nations that are under judgment. And this theory does not explain the 
object pronoun “him” (or “it”). 

3b. threshed. The vivid description of cruelty and violence in warfare is 
based on agricultural practice. There are at least five different words harus 
in Hebrew. The one used here means “threshing sledge.” The word morag 
is a synonym (2 Sam 24:22; 1 Chr 21:23), and the two terms are combined 
in Isa 41:15, morag harus. The description of Leviathan as a harus whose 
scales on his underbelly are sharp postsherds (Job 41:22[E30]) gives the 
picture. The glimpse of agricultural life in Isa 28:23-29 connects the harus 
with the verb dm, as here. The design of this piece of equipment has been 
described by modem travelers. It was either a sledge dragged across ears of 
grain or a low-slung wagon with wheels, the underside mounted with teeth 
of flint or iron. Commentators usually take this part of Amos’ indictment 
literally. The Aramaeans used such machines to commit atrocities against 
the inhabitants of Gilead. Harper (1905:18) states: “Only prisoners of war 
were thus tortured; the custom was not uncommon of placing them on the 
ground like grain, and driving the machine over them.” As far as we have 
been able to discover, there is no explicit attestation in any ancient war 
reportage that such an act was performed. Quite apart from the practicali¬ 
ties of such an elaborate form of torture and the availability and known use 
of more efficient techniques, the execution or mutilation of prisoners would 
go against one of the main purposes of such conquests—to recruit slaves for 
the national workforce or for trade (1:6, 9). 

The words of 2 Sam 12:31 are often cited as evidence of similar atrocities 
committed by David. The passage is notoriously difficult, and the parallel 
in 1 Chr 20:3 does not ease the difficulties much (it replaces wayyaiem with 
wayyator and magzerdt habbarzel with megerot, repeating the first word on 
the list, and omits the detail about assigning the captives to the 
brickworks). The use by David of harise habbarzel matches harusot hab¬ 
barzel of Amos 1:3. The harts is an unidentified “sharpened” tool. In 2 Sam 
12:31 it comes in series with megerd and magzerdt habbarzel, “saws, iron 
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threshing boards, and iron axes’' (NJPS). The instrumental use of b- is the 
same in both passages. 

The translation “under” (RV) has been accommodated to 1 Chr 20:3. 
But the several adjustments in that version already attest to a shift in 
interpretation similar to that in the LXX of Amos 1:3. The fact that the 
variant wayyator is reflected in the LXX L kai deprisen does not make it a 
“patently superior reading” (McCarter 1984:311). It does not even estab¬ 
lish the meaning “and he saved [them]” for wayyator. This unique meaning 
for the root §r (r) rests entirely on the evidence of the Greek translators: 
BDB is unhappy with it; KB does not recognize it. There is some evidence 
for a root nsr ( samek! ) in Aramaic and Arabic, and Heb mateor, “saw” (Isa 
10:15), could be derived from it. It is more likely that wayyator in 1 Chr 
20:3 has the meaning it has in Judg 9:22, namely, that David became prince 
of the Ammonites. Apparently what has happened is that the legendary 
embellishments of old stories with lurid details about bizarre atrocities have 
determined the renditions in the version. Thus “he made them pass 
through the brick-kiln” (2 Sam 12:31 KJV) requires the qere, and Amos 2:1 
has been used to corroborate the idea that this was simply an act of cruelty. 
As for a torture that forces a person into a brick mold . . . ! Josephus 
{Antiquities 7.161) made no use of the details of 2 Sam 12:31, saying briefly 
“and the men he tortured and put to death.” David’s treatment of the 
Moabites (2 Sam 8:2) could be in mind. Once this “meaning” gains cur¬ 
rency, the obscure old texts are assumed to have that meaning, and the 
necessary meanings are forced on the Hebrew vocabulary—ir means 
“saw”; b means “under.” It is even possible that the text itself is then 
moved in this direction: 1 Chr 20:3 by abbreviation and simplification; but 
even 2 Sam 12:31 by variants, such as bmlkn > bmlbn, which involves a 
very minor scribal change. The difference between “he made [them] pass” 
and “he made them work” is also minimal, and the latter emendation has 
proved convincing (details in McCarter 1984:311). So deeply entrenched is 
the tradition that 2 Sam 12:31 describes atrocities that C. F. Keil and F. 
Delitzsch (1857-58:5.396) declare, “the cruelties inflicted upon the prison¬ 
ers are not to be softened down ... by an arbitrary perversion of the 
words into a mere sentence to hard labor, such as sawing wood, burning 
bricks, etc.” Yet there seems to be little room for doubt that the latter is the 
meaning of 2 Sam 12:31. But neither interpretation of 2 Sam 12:31, tortur¬ 
ing or enslaving of prisoners, is applicable to Amos 1:3b. 

The ancient trend to interpret an obscure passage such as 2 Sam 12:31 or 
Amos 1:3b in the light of other sources is already evident in pre-Christian 
Hebrew recensions of Amos. In 5QAm4 we find hrw [f.] (DJD, 3:173), 
clearly a contamination from 1:13 (on the textual process of contamination 
in both transmission and translation of texts see Andersen 1960). The LXX 
has the same gloss —tas en gastri echousas. This wording is probably due to 
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connection with 2 Kgs 8:12 (Hazael!). But it is completely different from 
the idea that Amos is condemning atrocities committed on prisoners of 
war. And it shows that ancient commentators were guessing just as desper¬ 
ately as their modem counterparts. 

Amos says that Damascus “threshed Gilead.” In Isa 41:15 Israel is de¬ 
scribed as a threshing sledge, new, “with many spikes” (NJPS), which will 
thresh mountains to powder and make hills like chaff. It is a metaphor for 
the savage conquest of a territory. The war machine is like a gigantic 
threshing board, which slashes and pulverizes the whole land. The harvest¬ 
ing imagery can be elaborated in several ways. The devastation of Israel by 
Aram in the time of Jehoahaz is described in precisely this manner— 
wayetimem ke c apdr laduS, “and he made them like the dust of threshing,” 
(2 Kgs 13:7; cf. Isa 41:2; Jer 13:24; Ps 83:14[E13]). The comparison is also 
found in Assyrian war dispatches. 

4a. send Compare Hos 8:14. He will dispatch an agent (cf. Amos 9:1-4, 
in which the deity commands “the snake” and “the sword” to carry out his 
punitive decision against survivors of the destruction of the city and sanctu¬ 
ary). As in 4:10, where Yahweh sends “pestilence,” “Fire” is a mythic 
being (a messenger) not much different from the fire gods (Nushku, Erra, 
Ishtum) of neighboring religions. The idiom is restricted to acts of the 
deity. When humans start a conflagration they bum bd y e$. 

Traditional interpretation has identified the messenger of fire to be sent 
by Yahweh not with the cosmic destroyer of mythological texts (Gen 19:24; 
Num 16:35; Deut 32:22; etc.) but with the destruction of cities in warfare, 
and specifically as a threat of the Assyrian invasions. In view of that under¬ 
standing, “I will not bring him back” means “I will not call off the Assyr¬ 
ians.” All of this theory is quite beside the mark, because Amos is never 
specific or explicit about the human agent of the disasters to come. Al¬ 
though Assyria is not explicitly mentioned in the MT of Amos, there is a 
probable reading at 3:9 on the basis of the LXX; and there are other indica¬ 
tions that Assyria (like Egypt) is in the picture somewhere or at least 
behind the scenes. The formula “I will send Fire” may well be mythic 
language and description of purely historical events. Prophecy always re¬ 
mains attached to historical actualities, even when its language breaks the 
bounds of historical possibility. In the present oracles the burning of cities, 
the defeat of armies (2:14-16), the killing of rulers, and the exile of popula¬ 
tions (1:5b, 15) are the punishments sent by God. While the prophet is not 
much interested in the details of military engagement, these are typical 
actions and outcomes of war. 

4b. consume. This is the usual verb for fire (7:4); y es y okeld is one of the 
terrifying omens—“thunder, earthquake, loud noise, tornado, tempest, 
flame of devouring fire” (Isa 29:6). We translate the subject “She” because 
there is more than personification here. Fire is a living agent, like the angel 
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with the sword in 2 Sam 24:15-17 or the angel of pestilence in 2 Kgs 19:35; 
consider also the serpent and the sword as agents of the deity in Amos 
9:3-4. 

Once again we see how the oracle is made up of cosmic, mythic compo¬ 
nents, but conveys a truth that will be realized in historical events. Proph¬ 
ecy is closely related to event, and in biblical thinking influences and pro¬ 
duces the events described in its content; but prophecy and fulfillment are 
not mechanically linked, and prophecy is not simply an account of what is 
to happen, as a record of the occurrence composed after the fact would be. 
So we can say that the terms and elements in Amos’ oracles are not them¬ 
selves oriented to contemporary history only, but rather belong to the 
realm of the heavenly council and divine decision making. Once the mes¬ 
sage is transmitted to the prophet and uttered by him, it will have dynamic 
influence in the historical realm and will produce effects that are in line 
with the prophetic content and are produced by the divine words. The 
outcome will be historical and will be related consequentially to the proph¬ 
ecy; but they will scarcely be identical because they function in different 
realms. 

house//citadels. The target of the divine fire is identified in each of the 
oracles, and it is usually the capital city and its defense works, and within it 
the complex of fortified buildings that constitutes the king’s administrative 
headquarters. Amos never uses the term “palace” ( hekdl ) in this connec¬ 
tion; in its one occurrence (8:3) that word refers to the temple. The political 
establishment, not the religious hierarchy, is in his sights; the crimes 
charged are those of the military, the merchants, the magistrates, not those 
of priests. At least that is true of the six outside nations. Judah and Israel 
are a different matter. It is an irony that the point on which the chosen 
people congratulated themselves and assured themselves of exclusive divine 
protection (9:10), “we are not idolaters like the heathen,” is not considered 
in l:3-2:3, where nothing is said about the gods and temples of these na¬ 
tions. The gods of these nations are nothing anyway; but when such gods 
are introduced into Israel they acquire real status as “lies” (5:26, 8:14). The 
other nations are not condemned for idolatry. This feature of their life is 
not even mentioned. It was Y. Kaufmann (1960, especially chaps. 1 and 2) 
who pointed out the extraordinary interest of this simple, but generally 
overlooked, fact. 

The following is a list of the targets of the divine fire. 

1:4 byt-H// :> rmnwt-H 
1:7 hwmt-C//’rmntyh 
1:10 h wm t- C//*rm n wtyh 
1:12 C/rrmnwt-C 
1:14 hwmt-C//’rmnwtyh 
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2:2 L/Z’rmnwt-C 
2:5 L// > rmnwt-C 

H = Human; L — Land; C = City. 

In every case the target of the divine fire includes the J armendt; usually of 
a city that is either named (Bozrah [1:12], Kerioth [2:2; or “the cities,” i.e., 
of Moab], Jerusalem [2:5]) or referred to by means of the suffix “her,” 
linking to a name of a city in the preceding colon (Gaza [1:7], Tyre [1:10], 
Rabbah [1:14]). 

When the name of the city appears in the second colon, the first colon 
has the name of a land (Moab [2:2], Judah [2:5]) or another city (Teman 
[1:12]). When the second colon says “her ’armendt ,”the first colon has the 
wall of the respective city (1:7, 10, 14). The two main patterns thus occur 
three times each. The targets in the first country (Aram) and the eighth 
country (Israel) are not identified in either of those two ways. For Aram the 
targets are connected with the king, and “house” instead of “wall” is used 
in the first colon. 

If the pattern of 2:2, 5 is being followed, “the house of Hazael” could be 
a name for the country, which is probably the meaning of “house” in v 5, as 
also in the phrases “house of Jacob” (3:13), “house of Joseph” (5:6), and 
“house of Isaac” (7:16). 

In this case the land or state of Damascus is being identified as “the 
house of Hazael,” just as Israel was known as bit humri in Assyrian 
records. It does not necessarily imply that Hazael was still alive; see the 
following note. 

A city could also be known as “the house of X” (X often the titular god 
of the city, or the name of his or her temple serving as a sufficient designa¬ 
tion for the entire town). When the city is named in the first colon it is 
either the same as the city name at the beginning (Gaza, Tyre) or a city, 
presumably the capital, of the country named at the beginning (Edom, 
Ammon). The development thus passes through three sequences, which 
come in pairs: 


Nos. 2, 3 City, City, her ’arm^not 

Nos. 4, 5 Country, City, (her) ’armendt 

Nos. 6, 7 Country, Country, ’arm^not of capital 

The oracle against Damascus in Amos does not follow any of these pat¬ 
terns, leaving the denotation of “house of Hazael” indeterminate, whether 
country or city. The similar oracle in Jer 49:27 has “wall of Damascus” 
instead of “house of Hazael” in the first colon, which comes nearer to the 
pattern in Amos 1:7, 10, and 14. It is more likely that Jer 49:27 is deriva- 
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tive, being modeled on Amos 1:14a (note use of hissatti y e$) and 4b (exact 
duplicate), rather than a survival of Amos* original reading. Amos 1:4 
should not be changed to agree with Jer 49:27. Rather, Jer 49:27 has leveled 
the text to get rid of the difficulties in the phrase “house of Hazael.” In any 
case Amos does threaten “the bar of Damascus” (v 5aA). 

We also know that “house” as residence could be an object of destruction 
(3:15), while in 7:9 “house” means “dynasty” or royal family. If these are 
the models it is the residence or even the person of the king who is in view. 
But unlike 7:9, which can be heard as a threat against the king’s life (7:11), 
1:4 does not concern Hazael personally. Verse 4b, however, though directed 
against the y armenot, names Ben-Hadad. In any case, the ruler is dealt with 
in v 5. 

citadels. If the pattern is purely verbal, the first four occurrences consti¬ 
tute a chiasmus. 

1. y rmnwt 5. y rmnwtyh 

2. y rmntyh 6. y rmnwt 

3. y rmntyh 7. y rmnwt 

4. y rmnwt [8. y rmnwtyh] 

To achieve a similar but inside-out pattern with the rest, the missing eighth 
term would have been “her citadels.” But the uniqueness of the total pat* 
tern in the first oracle makes us hesitate to say that the eighth one originally 
completed the symmetry. Whatever may have been true of the original, 
presumably oral presentation, the omission of the final punishment in the 
surviving text and the abrupt shift to another theme can only be regarded 
as deliberate on the part of the compiler and editor. 

Because a standard form of the oracle against Damascus was available 
(as shown by the example preserved in Jer 49:23-27), the failure of the first 
oracle to follow the pattern of the following six oracles could, then, reflect 
differences in the perceptions on the part of the prophet in the targets 
themselves. The rhythmic alternation of the two basic patterns, as shown in 
the chiastic arrangement above, with very minor variations, shows that the 
combinations serve to describe the essential features of all of the cities. As 
observed earlier, the oracles are grouped essentially in pairs, and the alter¬ 
nation of the patterns in these pairs is intended to include pertinent infor¬ 
mation about both members. Thus each pair has a single reference to the 
wall, while the citadels are mentioned in both. It may be deduced that the 
Fire will attack the wall and devour the citadels in both instances. Simi¬ 
larly, in the oracles with extended descriptions of the punishment to be 
meted out, nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6, the first in each pair is sentenced to exile, 
while the second is threatened with extinction. Thus Aram (v 5) and Am¬ 
mon (v 15) will go into exile, while the remnant of the Philistines (v 8) will 
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perish, as will Moab (2:2-3) with the slaughter of its leaders. Our impres¬ 
sion is that not only is the pairing deliberate but the combinations are 
intended to extend to both nations in each case. The twin consequences of 
defeat by the enemy are death and captivity—precisely the fate in store for 
Israel. 

What then of the corresponding targets in Israel, which are not specified 
in the manner found in the oracles against the other seven nations? Some¬ 
thing like them is found in 5:6 (the target is Bethel, cf. 3:14, 7:9b, and 5:9). 
Amos says that the y armendt of Samaria hoard, plunder, and loot (3:10) and 
will be demolished (3:11). He threatens to demolish their houses (3:15, 
6:11; cf. 5:1 laB). The failure to round off the eighth oracle (against Israel) 
with a stereotyped expression like the one used, albeit with variations, with 
all of the others does not necessarily mean that the speech was interrupted, 
or that an original ending in that form has been lost from the text, although 
both are possibilities. The relentless repetition of the formula of accusation 
(eight times) implies that the repetition of the punishment, the formula for 
which is repeated with certain variations in a prescribed pattern, was 
equally persistent. That the expected final formula can be reconstructed 
with considerable confidence indicates that it was intended, or may even 
have been spoken on the occasion that the speech was actually given, pre¬ 
sumably on the momentous occasion at the sanctuary at Bethel. Of this 
event we have no certain knowledge. In its present form—without the 
ending, but with a very different continuation—we must acknowledge the 
handiwork of an editor, compiling the dibre c amos, the book of Amos, with 
an altered purpose or different objectives. That the essential ingredients of 
the missing closure are found elsewhere in the book serves to show not only 
that the prophet was capable of pronouncing this doom on the people of 
Israel, but that the strategy of the editor was to build the case against Israel 
beyond the limits imposed by the format of the opening address. 

Because we believe that the Great Set Speech represents a late stage in 
Amos’ message and ministry, it was incumbent on the compiler to postpone 
the conclusion until he could incorporate earlier observations and argu¬ 
ments, which are to be found in later parts of the book. 

The y armendt could be the battlements on the defensive walls of the city, 
so well known from Assyrian reliefs. It was part of siege warfare to set 
them on fire by igniting the timbers that were part of the construction. This 
reading would follow the assumption that we take the reference to fire 
literally; if it is a divine fire sent from heaven it will bum anything and 
everything. Alternatively, the movement from wall to citadel could describe 
the conflagration of the city from outer defenses to acropolis. The architec¬ 
ture implied by 1 Kgs 16:18 suggests that the destruction at Tirzah hap¬ 
pened this way (cf. 2 Kgs 15:25). We do not need to spend time on the 
romantic fancy that the y armendt are the luxury apartments of a well- 
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stocked harem. T. F. K. Laetsch (1956:12f.) thinks that they are the osten¬ 
tatious dwellings of the rich, “rivaling in size and beauty and grandeur of 
construction the palaces of kings.” Although it occurs only once (v 4), the 
connection of the citadels with the king is clear. 

Hazael a. The names used in the oracles exhibit these patterns in the 
“Fire” bicolon throughout the speech: 


1. Damascus 

Hazael 

Ben-Hadad 

2. Gaza 

Gaza 


3. Tyre 

Tyre 


4. Edom 

Teman 

Bozrah 

5. Ammon 

Rabbah 


6. Moab 

Moab 

Kerioth 

7. Judah 

Judah 

Jerusalem 

[8. Israel 

Samaria 

] 


The patterns, as far as they go, are chiastic. In each case the middle pair 
(nos. 2 and 3, 6 and 7) have the same name at the beginning and as the first 
object of fire. When it is the name of the city, it is the only object of the fire 
(nos. 2 and 3); when it is the name of a country (nos. 6 and 7), the object of 
the fire is the country followed by the capital city. The flanking items in the 
first set (nos. 1 and 4) have two names as objects of fire. They do not really 
match, because the first pair are humans, the last pair cities. 

The second set is incomplete. We speculate that a completed oracle 
against Israel would resemble the one against Ammon, with the capital city 
the object of the fire. 

Hazael b. Only in the case of Damascus are the names of kings men¬ 
tioned. The most likely dates for this monarch are from 843 B.c.E. (Unger 
1957:75) to early in the eighth century, ca. 796 B.c.E.; but there is no 
definite evidence indicating when his reign ended. The date of his accession 
is fixed before 841 B.c.E. by two facts. First, Shalmaneser III, in the eigh¬ 
teenth year of his reign (841 B.c.E.), reports his sixteenth expedition across 
the Euphrates, with an attack on Haza y ilu of Damascus (Albright 1942:28 
n. 16), supplying in addition knowledge that Hazael was a usurper (“son of 
nobody” [ANET 280]), which confirms the biblical account (2 Kgs 8:7-15). 
Second, Hazael warred against Israel during the reign of Jehoram (2 Kgs 
8:28-29), who was wounded defending Ramoth-Gilead (2 Kgs 9:14—15) 
and died in 842 B.c.E. 

Hazael continued aggression against Israel throughout his reign, with 
unrestrained atrocities (2 Kgs 8:12). To judge from 2 Kgs 10:32-33 he must 
have seized from Jehu all of Israel’s territory in Transjordan and subse¬ 
quently “oppressed Israel throughout the reign of Jehoahaz” (2 Kgs 13:22). 
Unless some of the territory captured from Jehu had been recovered in the 
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meantime, these further invasions could have involved incursions west of 
the Jordan, such as occurred under an earlier Ben-Hadad (2 Kings 6). Even 
Moabites were able to make similar attacks (2 Kgs 13:20). We do not know 
what the historian means by his ameliorating comment in 2 Kgs 13:23 (cf. 2 
Kgs 14:13-23). It could mean no more than that Hazael did not conquer 
Israel completely. Y. Aharoni (1979:341-42) thinks that Israel’s territory 
was “reduced to the confines of Mount Ephraim.” Hazael’s conquests may 
have extended to other countries besides Israel. The wording in Adad- 
nirari’s inscription concerning his sixteenth campaign (LAR 1.379) not 
only gives prominence to Hazael, but mentions in addition only Israel, 
Damascus, and Edom and in a manner that suggests that Aram controlled 
the rest of Transjordan (Gilead, Ammon, Moab) and probably exercised 
hegemony over a region comparable in extent to David’s empire. The ex¬ 
pression beyad (2 Kgs 13:3) implies dominion, which continued into the 
reign of Ben-hadad. 

It is likely that Hazael extended his power as far as Philistia (2 Kgs 12:17 
[Heb 12:18]; see Mazar 1954). It is possible that Amos 6:2 reflects the 
boundaries of Hazael’s empire. We know that Israel’s army was reduced to 
ten chariots (2 Kgs 13:7) and that Hazael attacked Jerusalem, stripping it 
of its treasures (2 Kgs 12:17—18[Hebl2:18—19]). 

Ben-Hadad. His name, not his patronymic. The LXX has huiou Ader, 
reading dalet as resh . The parallel construction Hazael//Ben-Hadad might 
have been used as a poetic convention, even though it inverts the usual 
rule that such pairs represent the full name of a person (given 
name + patronymic, or other title), split up and spread over the bicolon (2 
Sam 20:1). The patronymic can, however, precede the given name (1 Sam 
10:11). This Ben-Hadad was the son of Hazael, and the choice of the name 
was doubtless intended to secure a pretense of legitimacy by setting up a 
pattern of papponymy (the practice of naming a male child after the grand¬ 
father in a dynastic sequence, thus producing an alternating pattern of 
names). M. F. Unger (1957:83) says that “he assumed the dynastic name at 
the death of his sire.” We are not aware of the existence of any evidence to 
support this assertion. If the name was reserved for royal personages (the 
rich onomasticon of a city like Sippar suggests the opposite; naming people 
after the chief god was very popular, just as with Yahwistic names in Israel 
under the monarchy), then his father may well have given this name to his 
heir designate. 

Whether there had been one or two Ben-Hadads ruling Damascus before 
Hazael we do not know, and it does not matter at this point. Hazael had 
murdered the previous Ben-Hadad, Whether Hazael had also claimed to be 
the son (adopted) as well as the successor of the Ben-Hadad he had mur¬ 
dered, we do not know. If he had done so, the parallelism of v 4 could be 
more conventional. The contemptuous reference in the annals of Shalmane- 
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ser Ill's sixteenth campaign could be a knowing rejection of such a pre¬ 
tense. “The house of Hazael” could then be the dynasty founded by the 
usurper, and the Ben-Hadad of v 4 was his son and successor. 

This Ben-Hadad ruled about 796-770 b.c.e. Precision in dating either his 
accession or his demise is unattainable in the present state of knowledge 
(Unger 1957: chap. VIII). As already mentioned, Hazael could have died as 
early as 801 b.c.e., but for our purposes the termination of Ben-Hadad’s 
reign is of more interest. As he was probably still on the throne when 
Amos’ oracle was given, we might be able to narrow the date of its possible 
delivery to a brief range, for it must also coincide with the reigns of Uzziah 
and Jeroboam (1:1). The third decade of the eighth century b.c.e. is indi¬ 
cated. 

Ben-Hadad’s reign represented a transition between the domination of 
the region, including Israel, by Aram during Hazael’s time (2 Kgs 8:7-15, 
28-29; 10:32-33) and the conquest of Damascus by Jeroboam II (2 Kgs 
14:28). But whether the change took place during or only after the reign of 
Ben-Hadad becomes an important question in the dating of Amos’ career. 

Jehoash, Jehoahaz’s son, had three successful campaigns against Ben- 
Hadad, Hazael’s son, recapturing all of the towns that “he” had taken in 
battle from Jehoahaz. The relative clause is ambiguous, but Hazael, not 
Ben-Hadad, seems to be intended, because Ben-Hadad did not begin his 
reign until after Jehoahaz’s death, as far as we can establish the chronology 
of the period. One gets the impression from 2 Kgs 13:25 that Jehoahaz's 
reign might have overlapped Hazael’s and Ben-Hadad’s; but 2 Kgs 13:22 
implies that Jehoahaz died during Hazael's reign. 

The identity of the Aphek mentioned in 2 Kgs 13:17 is not known with 
certainty; it could be a site east of the Sea of Galilee, and a victory in that 
region would have represented a significant recovery of Transjordanian ter¬ 
ritory. But 2 Kgs 13:18-19 shows that Jehoash’s success was limited (or 
even ephemeral, if it was only made possible by Assyrian attacks on Da¬ 
mascus in the closing years of Hazael’s reign). At the same time his other 
reported successes should not be underestimated. His war with Amaziah (2 
Kgs 13:12), rashly instigated by the latter, resulted in the worst defeat ever 
suffered by Judah at Israel’s hands (2 Kgs 14:8-14). 

One might ask whether the victories celebrated in Amos 6:13 belong to 
that time, or whether they were episodes in Jeroboam II’s later and more 
substantial reconquests (2 Kgs 14:25). The similarity of the language of 2 
Kgs 14:25 to Amos 6:14 suggests that Amos is predicting a reversal of 
Jeroboam’s achievement, and this issue has considerable bearing on dating 
Amos’ ministry, or at least on dating that oracle. The coincidence in termi¬ 
nology could have arisen from its conventional meaning, as generally rec¬ 
ognized by scholars, not from historical correspondence. It is a traditional 
way of describing the extreme limits of Israel's territorial claims. That is. 
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Amos’ comment does not necessarily mean that Jeroboam had already 
accomplished what is recorded in 2 Kgs 14:25 when Amos uttered 6:14. 
There is always the possibility that Amos 6:14 is a later addition to the 
book of Amos, derived from 2 Kgs 14:25, and reflecting “knowledge after 
the event”; but we have serious reasons, given in other places, for rejecting 
this explanation. 

In any case we do not have an exact date for Jeroboam’s restoration of 
the old boundaries of Israel from Lebo-Hamath to the Arabah Sea. It could 
not have occurred early in his reign. Unger (1957:90) has no tangible 
grounds for supposing that Jeroboam simply kept up the momentum gener¬ 
ated by his predecessor. Even if Amos 8:14 shows that Dan had now been 
recovered (it is possible that it had been in Aramaean hands since the time 
of Ben-Hadad I), there is no evidence that any of the Transjordan territo¬ 
ries had likewise been retrieved. If the locations of Lo-Dabar and Qamaim 
(Amos 6:13) have been correctly identified by modem research, their recov¬ 
ery by Israel did not necessarily represent a full dislodgment of Aram from 
previous conquests. Lo-Dabar is only a few kilometers east of the Jordan. 
Qamaim is on the southern approaches to Bashan. It is impossible to con¬ 
nect Amos 6:13 with 2 Kgs 14:25. If they had reached Lebo-Hamath and 
the Arabah Sea, they would surely have been boasting about the achieve¬ 
ment, not about small incidental successes like Lo-Dabar and Qamaim. 
There could be sarcasm in Amos’ words about this exaggerated boasting 
over victories that did not really amount to much. 

We suggest that a better case can be made for linking Amos 6:13 with 2 
Kgs 13:25. Apart from the reference in Amos 6:14, which can be explained 
as conventional, and Amos 6:13, which is not grand enough, we have no 
proof in Amos that Jeroboam or Uzziah had yet regained the former terri¬ 
tories of imperial Israel when he gave his prophecies. The prosperity im¬ 
plied by his criticism of the opulence and luxurious living of the ruling 
classes is generally advanced as evidence that great successes had been 
achieved; but the other side of that argument is that Amos exposes poverty 
and exploitation in a way that suggests that the wealth of the upper classes 
had been derived from social injustice on the domestic front, not from 
plunder in foreign wars. 

The references to Hazael and Ben-Hadad take us back to the beginning 
of the eighth century. Additionally, 2 Kgs 14:28 states that Jeroboam actu¬ 
ally recovered Damascus and Hamath. The textual difficulties of this pas¬ 
sage are notorious, at least as far as the words “to Judah in Israel” are 
concerned. A reference to Yaudi is now widely accepted (NEB, NIV) as a 
likely solution to this part of the problem. It could equally well be evidence 
of Judah and Israel acting together in that enterprise. But there is no need 
to declare the rest of the claim “absurd” (Montgomery and Gehman 
1951:444). Whether Jeroboam’s action was conquest and annexation, or 
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simply reduction to some kind of vassaldom (or even, less than that, the 
achievement of hegemony over a regional entente), the term hesib repre¬ 
sents it as a recovery (its political legitimation). We have to go back to 
David’s reign for anything like it (2 Samuel 8), and doubtless that is what 
the historian had in mind by the terminology he used. This explanation 
could also apply to the problematical reference to Judah. 

As already indicated, the biblical sources contain no clues as to when in 
Jeroboam’s long reign he finally achieved this apogee of power. As a politi¬ 
cal reality it could not have lasted long. The situation had changed back by 
the time the Assyrians renewed their attacks in the region under Tiglath- 
pileser III. Jeroboam II could only have achieved his successes when the 
Aramaean states were weakened and when the Assyrians were too busy 
elsewhere to retaliate against a rival power that had moved into a sphere in 
which they had such a vital interest. Neither of these conditions was met in 
the early years of Jeroboam’s reign as king. We must look rather to a later 
period, which also coincides, suggestively, with a blank page in the history 
of Damascus. At that time (after 770), we do not even know who reigned 
there, if anyone, between Ben-Hadad II (or III), who died about 770, and 
Rezin, with whom documentation resumes. The latter is known from the 
Bible, and his name appears as a tributary to Tiglath-pileser III in 743. The 
arrival of the last-named monarch on the scene changed the situation for¬ 
ever, and the Assyrian conquests in the region covered by Amos’ oracles 
(chaps. 1-2) proceeded relentlessly over the next few decades. 

The book of Amos contains little evidence of such a development; As¬ 
syria is not directly mentioned in the MT (though see 3:9, where we read 
“Asshur” rather then “Ashdod”). But Assyrian absence from the region 
was not alone sufficient to account for Jeroboam’s restoration, certainly not 
on the scale that includes the recovery of Hamath and Damascus, which 
modem historians have found so hard to believe. Adad-nirari III, in the 
fifth year of his reign, had subdued Damascus and extracted tribute from its 
ruler (called Mari 5 , “Lord”). That Hazael was the king in question is sup¬ 
ported, if not altogether confirmed—others might have borne such a title— 
by an inscription on a piece of ivory found at Arslan Tash, evidently part of 
Assyria’s spoils. It reads lmr*n hz*I, “(belonging) to our lord Hazael” (de 
Vaux 1934:512-18). Another Assyrian attack on Damascus is recorded for 
the year 773, but none after that until the rise of Tiglath-pileser III thirty 
years later (Thiele 1965:99). 

To understand why Damascus did not recover all her old power and 
prestige during the period of Assyrian indifference (or rather distraction 
with other matters), we must note the evidence in Aramaic inscriptions of 
the period, that is, in the first quarter of the eighth century. According to 
the Zakkur stele, a coalition of a large number (the exact number cannot be 
established because of damage to the inscription) of kings of city-states in 
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northern Syria was led by “Bir-Hadad son of Hazael, king of Aram” in war 
against Zakkur, king of Hamath. (New evidence [Millard 1978] shows that 
his name was Zakkur, not Zakir.) The impressive title “king of Aram” was 
not new; 1 Kgs 15:18 documents its use by (or at least for) an earlier Ben- 
Hadad. It is significant, nevertheless. Damascus was still able to claim 
seniority, if not suzerainty, over the Aramaean people. Equally impressive 
is the formidable array of allies, though there is more than a hint that not 
all of the members of the alliance actually fielded troops, which, along with 
the defeat itself, points to a limitation in Damascus’ real power. In spite of 
the powerful combination of forces (which Zakkur might have exaggerated 
in order to enhance his own achievement), the attack on Zakkur’s capital 
city Hazrek was not successful, and Ben-Hadad himself was not heard of 
again. It would be reading too much into this silence to infer that Ben- 
Hadad died in the fighting (Kraeling 1918:115). If that had happened, we 
might have expected Zakkur to have reported it. Ben-Hadad’s fate is only 
one of many questions arising from the Zakkur stele that remain unan¬ 
swered. For our purposes the most vital of these questions is the date of the 
stele, or rather of the situation it reports concerning Aram. 

The reason for naming the king in the opening oracle in Amos 1 is to 
provide a synchronism for the date of the oracle. As observed, we have 
Jeroboam, Uzziah, and Ben-Hadad, which points to early in the second 
quarter of the eighth century, 780-770, perhaps 775. Unfortunately, the 
Zakkur stele supplies no exact synchronisms, and paleography is not pre¬ 
cise enough to supply more than a range early in the eighth century. J. A. 
Fitzmyer says “from 780” (1967:26); M. Black says that about 755 “is 
generally accepted” (1958:242), but this is a minority view, if not a mis¬ 
print. The motives for the war can only be guessed. Black is too dogmatic 
that Zakkur was an Assyrian puppet as the only explanation that fits the 
facts (244). 

We can, however, attribute the weakness of Damascus in the second 
quarter of the eighth century to the compounding of Hazael’s defeat by 
Assyria with Ben-Hadad’s defeat by Zakkur. These events gave Jeroboam 
II his opportunity. The claim that he recovered Hamath as well as Damas¬ 
cus “for Judah in Israel” (2 Kgs 14:28) must also be assessed in the light of 
Ben-Hadad’s failure to defeat Hamath at an earlier, unknown date. That 
failure might have come near the end of Ben-Hadad’s reign and not long 
after the beginning of Jeroboam’s reign. Time must be allowed between the 
battle against Hazrek and the erection of the stele, for Zakkur also reports 
numerous other activities after the victory, including the building of the 
city of where the stele itself was erected. In other words, Hamath was 
still independent and strong as late as 770 b.c.e., and possibly for some 
time after that. 

Amos betrays no awareness of Damascus’ decline. On the contrary, he 
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has in memory Aram’s devastating conquest of Gilead (1:3) with 6:13 as 
evidence of only partial and possibly exaggerated countermeasures. He 
thinks of Aram’s rebellions against Yahweh in terms of Hazael as well as 
Ben-Hadad, and the several places mentioned in 1:3-5, as well as the refer¬ 
ence to “the people of Aram” as a whole, suggest a political state of affairs 
very similar to what is attested in Zakkur’s stele before the debacle of 
Hazrek. It is the situation in the second decade of the overlapping reigns of 
Jeroboam and Uzziah, say 780-770 b.c.e. The decline of Damascus after 
Ben-Hadad’s reign rendered the contents of Amos 1:3-5 obsolete. 

We can now draw out the consequences of a remark made earlier, 
namely, that Amos gave his prophecies before Jeroboam and Uzziah had 
achieved their major successes. If Amos’ predictions of gloom and doom, 
all made, as we have concluded, before 770, were followed by the very 
opposite—conquests and glory the like of which had not been seen since the 
days of David, then Amos would have been thoroughly discredited. We 
could see Amos as opposing and contradicting Jonah’s program. But could 
it not be that Jonah opposed and discredited Amos’ prophecies? See a full 
discussion at 6:14. In such circumstances only extraordinary faith in Amos’ 
prophecies on the part of some faithful followers—in the face of all of the 
facts of history—could account for the preservation of his messages. The 
heading (1:1) does, nevertheless, suggest that the earthquake, if nothing 
else, identified as the fulfilment of the fifth vision and its associated oracles 
by at least some disciples, vindicated him in their eyes sufficiently to secure 
the preservation and publication of his “words.” 

5. The tetracolon in this verse exhibits the well-known envelope con¬ 
struction. The second and third lines constitute one bicolon; the first and 
fourth lines constitute another bicolon in which Damascus//Aram. Verse 8 
has four similar lines, but there the two bicola come in sequence. That 
circumstance is no warrant for rearranging v 5 into a similar pattern by 
moving the first line next to the last line, as done by Morgenstem 
(1961:300, 314). The conjunction of the cosmic-visionary (v 4) and the 
historical-realistic (v 5) sides of Amos’ prophetic perception, which we 
have already analyzed in the Notes on v 2, is beautifully illustrated in 
these two related actions of God (sending fire, breaking the bar). The latter 
is easier to identify with military action, a prophecy (or vaticinium ex 
eventu) of Tiglath-pileser’s capture of Damascus in 732 b.c.e. (It could 
have been Jeroboam II [2 Kgs 14:28].) The sequence is logical: capture of 
the city (v 5 a A), execution of rulers (v 5aB//5bA), deportation of inhabit¬ 
ants (v 5bB). 

5a. break Why is the qal used to describe the action of God, when this 
“conjugation” is held to refer to a simple action? The usual doctrine is that 
when a root such as §br has both qal and pi c el, and both binyanim are 
monotransitive, the pi c el describes a more intensive activity (GKC 52-53). 
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The word sbr, in fact, is the parade example of this supposed distinction 
(Weingreen 1939:105). Illustrations can often be found to support the the¬ 
ory. The object of the qal is often a stick (Isa 14:5) or bone (Exod 12:46) or 
weapon (Hos 1:5; Jer 49:35), which might be simply “snapped” in two. The 
object of the pi c el is often stone (Exod 32:19; 34:1) or metal (Jer 52:17), 
objects that have to be “smashed” to fragments. 

E. Jenni (1956:182-83) worked out the difference between qal and pi c el in 
terms of a “resultative” pfel Against this theory, however, in the case of 
sbr at least, it can be pointed out that both binyanim can be used with the 
same object (e.g , y pi c el with “bars” in Lam 2:9), with no hint that the result 
was different in the two cases. Data of this kind convinced A. Sperber 
(1966:6, 13) that there was no difference at all between the binyanim: “the 
so-called verbal stems were interchangeably used in order to indicate one 
and the same meaning without implying the slightest differentiation.” 

A study of every occurrence of the root sbr suggests that neither of these 
explanations is entirely satisfactory—neither Sperber’s that there is no dis¬ 
tinction nor Jenni’s that pi c el is resultative. It should be remembered that in 
most cases (apart from the participles) the only difference between the qal 
and the pi c el is in the Masoretic pointing, not in the original orthography of 
the manuscripts. Looking at all possible variables, a number of other dis¬ 
tinctions seem possible. Combining the factors of effort and result, there 
could be four degrees of intensity. 

1. Minimum effort and effect—one thing broken into two pieces with 
one easy blow (such as a stick) 

2. Medium effort—one thing into many pieces with one blow (such as 
a pot) 

3. More effort—many things to be broken with at least one blow each 
(bones) 

4. Most effort—many blows needed, and much force, solid object 
smashed to smithereens (a stone idol) 

If the binyanim distinguish the effort needed by the doer, the distinction 
will depend on not only his strength but also the strength of the object. 
Classifying by subjects yields the following: 


Subject 

Qal 

Pfel 

God 

39 

15 

Man 

8 

20 

Other 

6 

1 


53 

36 


Total 
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Classifying by objects yields the following: 


Object 

Qal 

Pfel 

Singular 

39 

1 

Plural 

14 

35 


53 

36 


The major difference lies in the fact that the pi c el is preferred when the 
object is plural. Even the one instance of a singular object (Ps 46:10[E9]) 
can be construed as collective. This fact suggests that pi c el pluralizes the 
action of the qal (many blows are needed, not necessarily more energetic). 
It is true, as Jenni points out, that qal is used more characteristically for 
small objects (stick, bone, etc.), pi € el for objects of stone or metal, sug¬ 
gesting that a greater effort or more blows are needed to break the latter. 
The distribution of subjects between qal and pi c el is less clear-cut. The 
higher use of pi c el for human action is due partly to the frequency with 
which humans smash idols or similar cult objects—many of them and 
perhaps many blows needed for each. But more impressive is the fact that 
qal most frequently describes a divine action, even when done to as mighty 
an object as a great world power. Perhaps the distinction being made here 
is that it is easy for God to destroy an object with one light blow, while 
humans must make a greater effort. In any case the distinction does not lie 
in the result, the final state of the object, but in the number and possibly 
also in the strength of the blows given. 

bar. The LXX reads mochlous (pi). The full expression is “bar and 
[double] doors”— biriah ud$latayim (Ezek 38:11; Job 38:10) or the inverse 
(Deut 3:5; 1 Sam 23:7; Jer 49:31; 2 Chr 8:5). Sometimes "bars” (Neh 3:3; 2 
Chr 14:6[E7]). In Nah 3:13 it appears to be a wooden pole; but bronze (1 
Kgs 4:13) and iron are also specified. The bar was a feature of an y armdn 
(Prov 18:19). The word can be used by synecdoche for the complete gate- 
system (Judg 16:3; 1 Kgs 4:13; Jer 51:30; Lam 2:9). 

cut off As with the nip c al in its technical use in the P and H sources of 
the Pentateuch, the verb is ambiguous. It could describe removal by execu¬ 
tion or by excommunication (in this case exile, which is clearly in mind at 
other places [1:5, 15]). Its meaning in the Torah, especially as it might 
require humans to carry it out, engendered much debate and disputation 
and gave rise to a treatise ( kiritot ) in the Mishna. Here there is no question 
that it is God who will cut them off (not excluding the use of human 
agencies). Violent or premature death would be viewed as evidence that 
God had inflicted the death penalty (Morgenstem 1931-32:3 Iff. and Tsevat 
1961:197ff.). It would also signify extermination of the line, not just of the 
individual. 
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The LXX’s exolethreusd, “I will utterly destroy,” is interpretive and, as 
usual, more sensational than the original. In the next line it supplies 
katakopso, which matches nothing in the Hebrew. But it omits tomek The 
same thing happens in v 8, where, however, the verb exartesetai, “it will be 
shattered,” is used. The LXX evidently could not manage tomek and inter¬ 
preted sebet as phyle, “tribe,” not “staff.” None of these variations points to 
a competitive alternate Hebrew “original. 

sovereign. Three interpretations are available for yoseb (1:5, 8): 

1. With the meaning “resident” it can signify “inhabitant” (KJV, 
RV) or, as collective, “dwellers” ( katoikountas [LXX]) (RSV, NJPS); 
similarly in v 8. 

2. With the meaning “sitter” (i.e., upon the throne) in the capital 
city, it is a title of a human ruler. 

3. Or it can designate a divine ruler whose chief residence is a 
shrine in a city. 

Each one of these usages can be paralleled in the Bible and other ancient 
documents. In what sense does Amos use the term? 

In favor of the second interpretation is the fact that Ben-Hadad is called 
melek 3 a ram hayydseb bedarmeieq (2 Chr 16:2). The verb is used without 
qualification in parallel with mlk in KTV KRT 1.16:IV:37-38, 52-54 
(=UT 127:37-38, 52-54): 

rid la mulki J amluka 

ladurkatika J afiba 3 ana 

Descend from [your] kingship, [so that] I may be king 

from your rule [so that] I may sit. 

The title ysb (= yd fib) in the Tell Fekherye bilingual shows that it was in 
current use for Aramaean kings or gods. It can be followed directly by the 
name of the city, or it can use the preposition b - (Num 21:34, 33:40; Deut 
1:4, 3:2, 4:46; Judg 4:2). In all cases it could be an abbreviation of yoseb 
( c al-)kisse y (b-) city name (1 Kgs 1:48, 3:6, 8:25; Jer 22:30, 33:17; 2 Chr 
6:16). 

This terminology identifies the capital city, not just the residence, of a 
monarch. The title yoseb is characteristic of kings in northern Transjordan 
in early traditions. It can also be used of Israelite judges (Judg 10:1). 

The word yoseb is also a title for Yahweh (Isa 40:22) notably as yoSeb 
hakkerubim (1 Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; 2 Kgs 19:15; Isa 37:16; Ps 80:2[E1], 
99:1; 1 Chr 13:6) or “upon [his] throne” (Isa 6:1) or “in heaven” (Ps 2:4). 
Just as an Aramaean god could be called yasib Sikan, so Yahweh v/sls yoseb 
siyyon (Ps 9:12). 

The article can be used in these titles: hayydseb c al-kis y o (Exod 11:5, 
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12:29) or hayyoSeb ’el-kisse* dawid (Jer 29:16, a variant characteristic of that 
book); or hayyoSeb bUdammefeq (1 Kgs 15:18; 2 Chr 16:2—title of Ben- 
Hadad). The references to Amorite kings make the meaning clear: Sihon is 
melek ha^mdri hayydSeb bdheSbon (Josh 12:2), melek ha^mori >d$er mdlak 
beheSbdn (Josh 13:10); the same is true of Og (Josh 12:4, 13:12). 

The following terms are used in the oracles: 

ydSeb//tdmek Sebet 1:5, 8 Aram, Philistia (death) 

malkam//&arayw 1:15 Ammon (exile) 

Sopet//kol-idreyhd 2:3 Moab (death) 

As in the ensuing oracles against Israel, the focus of the judgment is on the 
rulers, and various titles are used for them; not on the inhabitants at large, 
or even the residents of the cities (not that they are excluded). 

In Amos 1:5 and 8 ydSeb is used without any further definition or modifi¬ 
cation. While it cannot be absolutely proved that he does not mean “inhab¬ 
itants),” there are several reasons, with cumulative force, for translating it 
“sovereign.” 

1. Even if tomek Sebet is not another title for the same person as ruler in 
another town in a dual kingdom, but the title for a vassal or deputy in 
Biq c at-Awen (Ashkelon in the Philistine oracle, 1:8), the parallelism never¬ 
theless suggests a similarity in meaning, if not an identity of reference. 

2. The use of clearer designations (“king,” “judge”) in later oracles sug¬ 
gests that ydSeb is part of a series of equivalent titles. It is possible that the 
choice of terms represents actual differences in usage from kingdom to 
kingdom. 

3. There is more than enough evidence listed above that yoSeb, when 
defined or modified in some way, refers to a sovereign and is even a formal 
title. 

4. More specifically, the term is used for and by Aramaean kings (ysb 
[Tell Fekh.]; ySb [Sefire 3.17]; 1 Kgs 15:18; 2 Chr 16:2). 

5. The interpretation lines up with the mention of Ben-Hadad by name. 

This result does not, however, rule out the possibility that the main god 

of Damascus is meant, for gods enjoyed analogous titles. Amos concen¬ 
trates on human rulers and has no identifiable polemic against the gods of 
other nations. He denounces the worship of foreign gods in Israel, but that 
is quite another matter. We conclude that y6$eb in 1:5 and 8 refers to the 
human sovereign. 

The variety of titles used shows that Amos is not just recycling a stereo¬ 
typed construction for each nation in turn. Just as the crime of which each 
is accused is specific and reflects some historical actuality, so we suggest 
that the terminology used reflects political reality. The eight nations are 
independent. Damascus exercises some authority over other Aramaean cit- 
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ies. The Philistines are a league of cities, but Tyre is not linked with any 
other Phoenician city. With respect to Ammon and Moab, however, the 
terms “king” and “judge” are probably complementary and meant to refer 
to both rulers, along with the “princes” mentioned in both oracles (cf. Is 
33:22, where both words occur in parallel construction). 

The pattern and terminology used to refer to the rulers of Ammon and 
Moab show that the parallel terms need not be synonyms. Furthermore, the 
term “prince” sometimes refers to the viceroy of a city, especially the mili¬ 
tary commander of an occupying garrison (Judg 9:30; 1 Kgs 22:26; 2 Kgs 
23:8). When several cities are under consideration it is the chief official in 
each (the king in the capital) who is specially in view. The oracle against 
the Aramaeans is more complex than the others in this respect. Verse 5 
refers to two or more Aramaean rulers. It is possible that they are addi¬ 
tional titles of Ben-Hadad himself, as common sovereign of three states. 
But because they will be cut off “from” their respective cities (see the 
following note), it is more likely that three individuals are in view. The 
information does not permit us to go farther and to work out whether the 
rulers in (or of) Biq c at-Awen and Beth-Eden were Ben-Hadad’s deputies, or 
vassal princes under his suzerainty, or autonomous allies under his hegem¬ 
ony. We are, however, clearly in a situation in which the Aramaean empire 
or entente was still reasonably intact and quite extensive. 

from. The preposition min - is used with the four place-names: Biq c at- 
Awen, Beth-Eden, Ashdod, and Ashkelon (1:5 and 8). Its common mean¬ 
ing makes sense. A question remains, however. If we have correctly identi¬ 
fied yo$eb as “sovereign” in these verses, they are the only places we know 
of in which this word is used absolutely with that meaning. Everywhere 
else it is modified, and its meaning “sovereign” made clear by information 
about where the ruler “sits ”—on a throne or in a city (cf. the discussion of 
yhwh msywn at 1:2). Doubtless the persons mentioned by Amos were sover¬ 
eigns in the places named and would be cut off from those cities. 

Biq c at-Awen. Two places besides Damascus are mentioned in the oracle 
against Aram. Neither can be identified with certainty. The valley of Awen 
is probably the Biq c ah Valley in present-day Lebanon, and “the house of 
Eden” is almost certainly the Aramaean state of Bit-Adini, located between 
the Upper Euphrates and the River Balih. It was conquered by Shalmane¬ 
ser III as early as 855 b.c.e., and Assyrian penetration into the region is 
now attested by the Tell Fekherye bilingual inscription in the ninth century. 

The successes of Hazael in the last decades of the ninth century changed 
the picture, while the Bible emphasizes his devastating attacks on Israel 
(2 Kings 13). 

As with the similar case of Philistia, where several cities are mentioned 
after the oracle begins with Gaza, we cannot tell whether Amos is speaking 
about a political entity, a coalition, or simply an ethnic group. The use of 
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the term “people of Aram” in v 5 suggests the last; but otherwise his 
interest in rulers rather than people suggests a major concern with states. 
This observation still does not define the political connections among Da¬ 
mascus, Biq c at-Awen, and Beth-Eden. The title “king of Aram” (Alt 1934) 
given to Ben-Hadad in the Zakkur stele suggests hegemony, if not suzer¬ 
ainty, over an extraordinarily large area. Indeed, the circumstances of the 
war against Zakkur suggest that he might have been the only Aramaean 
king who had not joined the alliance, and that the purpose of the war was 
to force him to do so or to replace him by a king who would. 

The extension of Damascus’ influence to the Biq c ah in the west is not all 
that remarkable, but doubtless served the same strategic purpose that the 
Syrian military presence in the same locality does at the present time. The 
extension of Damascus’ influence to Bit-Adini is surprising. Although it is 
not mentioned as one of Ben-Hadad’s allies in the Zakkur stele, other 
Aramaean states as far north, but west of the Euphrates, are mentioned. 
Just as Amos 6:14 gives the northern and southern limits of Israel, so Amos 
1:5 gives the southern and northern limits of Aram. 

The evidence of the Zakkur stele shows that at this time one king could 
rule two cities. It is therefore possible that one and the same person, namely 
Ben-Hadad, is identified as the sovereign in Biq c at-Awen and the scepter 
wielder in Beth-Eden. But the same Zakkur stele also indicates that the 
contingents from the many cities that joined Ben-Hadad for the campaign 
were led by their own kings. It would seem, then, that Amos expects all of 
the cities and rulers of the Aramaeans to be wiped out. A similar situation 
probably obtained in Philistia. 

The LXX translates Biq c at-Awen as “the plain of On.” It is correct to 
read *awen as J on in Ezek 30:17; the LXX has Heliou poleds. The Egyptian 
city of the sun-god is correctly called Beth-Shemesh in Jer 43:13. It has 
been inferred that Amos 1:5 refers to Ba c albeq, which, as the Syrian Heliop¬ 
olis, was called On after the Egyptian Heliopolis. The cult of the great dea 
Syria (Atargatis), the goddess of Hierapolis, was described by Lucian. (See 
Strong and Garstang 1913 for translation and commentary; also Pritchard 
1943.) 

5b. scepter wielder. This title is used only in Amos 1:5 and 1:8. 

Beth-Eden . See the preceding note on Biq c at-Awen. The LXX reads ex 
andron Charran. It might have had a manuscript that read bny for byt, for 
the exchange occurs elsewhere (the opposite way in 3:1). Harran is geo¬ 
graphically correct; it is a substitute term, not a transcriptional error. 

Aramaean people. The use of this term embraces the cities already men¬ 
tioned as a group. The whole nation is the target. It does not necessarily 
imply that Damascus enjoyed hegemony over the whole region at that time, 
though that is possible. Compare “Aram-Damascus” in 2 Sam 8:3-8 and 
1 Chr 18:3-8. 
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Qir The Lord had brought them from Qir in the first place (9:7). The 
fulfillment of this prophecy is recorded in 2 Kgs 16:9, but that is well after 
Amos’ time (732) and the king was Rezin, who was put to death. The 
passage in Kings does not correspond exactly to Amos 1:5. The latter 
specified that “the people of Aram” will go into exile, and the limits of 
Aramaean territory, Biq c at-Awen to Beth-Eden, suggest total depopulation; 
2 Kgs 16:9 mentions only that “she” (Damascus) was deported to Qir. 

Its location is not known. In Isa 22:6 Qir is parallel to Elam. Numerous 
suggestions have been made. The LXX did not know qir as a place name. It 
has epikletos as if from qdrf. In other contexts the word means simply 
“city.” The parallelism of Amos 9:7 requires a region. Harper (1905:20) 
lists a number of attempts to replace qir by a more suitable word. Replacing 
it by some other word achieves nothing, because the biblical evidence is 
consistent. 

As the later discussion of Amos 6:14 shows, the connections between 
Amos and the book of Kings are not clear. If the historian mentions the 
circumstances of deportation to Qir (2 Kgs 16:9) because he knows Amos’ 
prophecy, why did he not follow through and make the point with the 
usual commentary “according to the word Yahweh which he spoke by the 
hand of Amos the prophet”? For all we know the Israelite historian’s 
“knowledge” of what the Assyrians did could have been derived from 
Amos’ prophecy—not based at all on knowledge of what the Assyrians 
actually did. Further doubt on the originality of the word qird in 2 Kgs 16:9 
is cast by the fact that it is missing from the LXX. The detail is not 
confirmed by the Assyrian annals. 

The occurrence of qir in Amos 9:7 implies a knowledge of Aramaean 
origins that is not found elsewhere, and the basis of which we can only 
guess. It matches knowledge of Philistine origins that can be found in other 
places. Amos 1:5 implies a cancellation and reversal of this ancient action 
of God. It is quite unlikely that Amos 1:5 was added later on the basis of 2 
Kgs 16:9; and the authenticity of Amos 1:3-5 does not seem to have been 
doubted by any modem scholar. 


I.A.2.a.ii. PHILISTIA (1:6-8) 


1:6a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Gaza, 
and for four, 
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I will not reverse it: 

6b Because they took into captivity an entire captivity, 

to hand [them] over to Edom. 

7a And I will send Fire against the wall of Gaza, 

7b and She will consume its citadels. 

8a And I will cut off the sovereign from Ashdod, 
and the scepter wielder from Ashkelon; 

8b and I will bring back my hand against Ekron, 

and the Philistines will perish, even to the remnant. 

My Lord Yahweh has spoken! 


NOTES 

6a. Gaza. Jeremiah’s prophecy against the Philistines (chap. 47) likewise 
concentrates on Gaza, and mentions Ashkelon as well. While we may sup¬ 
pose that Ashdod in its heyday was the leading city of the Pentapolis, Gaza 
must have become the head of the coalition in later times. Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions mention Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Gaza in the eighth century. 

6b. an entire captivity. Compare v 9. The expression galut Mlemd is 
unusual. In other combinations Mlemd signifies “full, sound measure,” as 
with weights. A similar use of the adjective is met in the expression y eben 
Mlemd, “whole stone(s)” (Deut 27:6; Josh 8:31), originally, in the tradition 
of Exod 20:25, undressed stones, but later given the contrary meaning of 
building blocks made exactly to specifications. 

Here the cognate object galut anticipates the end point of the process. 
The seizure of captives from Judah in the reigns of Amaziah (2 Kgs 14:14) 
and Ahaz (2 Chr 28:8-15) illustrates the practice. The Chronicler uses the 
more familiar Mbt (2 Chr 28:17—Edom) and sibyd gedold (v 5—Aram). We 
take the phrase to mean a captivity of the whole population, in contrast to 
the more usual partial, selective captivity reflected in biblical accounts. 
Compare 2 Kgs 24:14—16, 25:11-12; and Jer 52:28-30 for the number of 
captives. Such a total captivity must have been regarded as peculiarly cruel 
and repulsive (cf. Jer 13:19). 

The nationality of these captives is not identified, or the size of the group. 
They no doubt were Israelites, but this fact does not contribute to Amos’ 
point. He refers to the incident as if it were something notorious and recent, 
which listeners would recognize without further explanation. In terms of 
opportunity, they might have carried off the whole population of a nearby 
Judahite village, as the Amalekites did to Ziklag (1 Sam 30:1-2). The use of 
such prisoners as domestic slaves is illustrated by the Israelite girl in 
Naaman’s household (2 Kgs 5:1-3—the language of v 3 suggests that these 
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raiders might have been no more than kidnappers); but to capture a “com¬ 
plete captivity” must be a national enterprise. On the scale and economic 
significance of slavery in the ancient world and its motivation of military 
excursions, see the literature reviewed by Andersen (1977) and I. J. Gelb 
(1979). Edomites attacked Judah in the time of Ahaz (2 Chr 28:17) and 
took slaves. Philistines made raids at the same time. On the use of slaves in 
Edomite mining operations, see N. Glueck 1940:60. 

The LXX reads slmh as “Solomon.” Targum is literal, gdlu selma\ 

Edom. Perhaps the point is that a concerted enterprise is involved, with 
Aram and Ammon attacking from the north and south (on the east), while 
Philistia and Phoenicia attack from the west (both Israel and Judah appar¬ 
ently). The statements are representative and exemplary and reflect a major 
attack from both sides. Otherwise there is a logistical problem regarding 
how Philistines could hand captives over to Edom without using the most 
obvious lines of access across Judean territory. The problem is even more 
acute if the Tyrians were middlemen. The suggestion has been made that 
Aram is a more feasible destination (Haran 1968:203-7). 

We know from 2 Kgs 5:2 that Israel was a source of slaves for Aram at 
this time, but the notice gives no idea of the scale. The Aramaeans raided 
directly. There is no other evidence of a large-scale trade involving three 
cooperating nations. And with Philistines as the originating supplier, Judah 
rather than Israel is the most likely source. Confusion of Edom with Aram 
(and vice-versa) is usually considered easy because of the similarity of the 
Hebrew letters daleth and resh in square characters. But there is another 
consideration. Edom is always spelled plene in the Bible, a practice that 
requires that any confusion of Edom and Aram occur before this style of 
spelling came into vogue. 

The LXX reading is Idoumaian. 

7. See Notes on v 4. 

8. This four-line unit resembles v 5; but here the bicolon with city// 
people is continuous. Both use waw- consecutive verbs in the same way: all 
first person, so that the action of God is immediate with no concern for 
means, agents, or instruments. 

8a. See Notes on the matching lines in v 5. 

8b. Ekron. Three cities are mentioned in the oracle against Aram, Da¬ 
mascus twice for a total of four. Here four Philistine cities are listed, each 
once, producing a rough equivalence between the sets. A fifth, Gath, is 
mentioned in Amos 6:2. 

bring back. The LXX epaxo is less precise. For the Hebrew idiom see 
Isa 1:25; Jer 6:9; Zech 13:7; Ps 81:14. It means “strike with repeated blows” 
(Harper 1905:26). 

perish. The plural verb agrees with the nomen rectum “Philistines” 
rather than with the nomen regens. It emphasizes that they will perish to 
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the last person. The singular verb is used in a similar construction at Jer 
40:15, w’bdh Pryt yhwdh, but masculine plural pronouns occur in concord 
with S&erit (2 Kgs 21:14; Jer 23:3); it is the subject of a masculine plural 
verb in Jer 42:15. Both features are found in Jer 44:28. These examples 
show that the agreement is with the meaning of the whole phrase; $Perit is 
not formally an adverb. Our somewhat paraphrasing translation is not 
based on formal grammatical analysis. As with the use of galut in v 6, 
spirit anticipates the end result; it does not describe their condition at the 
onset. 

Amos mentions also “the remnant of Joseph” (5:15) and “the remnant of 
Edom” (9:12). The term usually refers to the survivors of a catastrophe that 
greatly reduces the population, usually war. Even a small remnant (Isa 1:9 
—there the word is “survivor”) gives some hope of posterity. When the 
“remnant” is liquidated the group is exterminated (Jer 11:23). The severity 
of the law could be mitigated by exempting some members of a family, to 
ensure “a name and a remnant” (2 Sam 14:7). No exceptions would be 
made in extreme cases (e.g. Achan, Josh 7:24). The sentence against Philis- 
tia is, accordingly, very drastic (cf. Jer 15:9). It is poetic justice. Complete 
extermination is fitting punishment for exiling a whole population. 

Four cities are listed: Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Ekron. We need not 
suppose that Gath is exempted; the “remnant” of Philistines (end of the 
list) would cover all others, not just the survivors of the four cities. Com¬ 
pare the positioning of SPerit of Ashdod in the list in Jer 25:20 and l&erit of 
the island of Caphtor in Jer 47:4 (the phrase containing IPerlt in the next 
verse is less clear—“Anaqim”?). 


I.A.2.a.iii. TYRE (1:9-10) 


1:9a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Tyre, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

9b Because they handed over an entire captivity to Edom, 

and did not remember the covenant of brothers. 
And I will send Fire against the wall of Tyre, 
and She will consume its citadels. 


10a 

10b 
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NOTES 

1:9-10. The oracle against Tyre is briefer than the others. No other cities 
are mentioned. In the two preceding oracles additional cities are mentioned 
in the elaboration of the judgment, which is lacking in this case. Perhaps it 
is because the city of Tyre was the whole nation. The accusation is similar 
to that against Gaza, and the identical phrase galut selema suggests that 
they have cooperated in the same venture. The wording is not identical, 
however. The Philistines “took captive” “to hand over”; the Phoenicians 
“handed over,” suggesting that they were the middlemen in this transac¬ 
tion, as in so many other trading ventures. 

9b. entire captivity. See the note on v 6. On slaves as a commodity in the 
Phoenician trade catalog, see Ezek 27:13. Export to Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries with the aid of their vast fleet is understandable. (See Tsirkin 1976: 
chap. 2.) 

remember. The root zkr means not only to recall or recollect, but also to 
observe, regard, and deal with something as real and substantial (Schottroff 
1964:245-51; Childs 1962:12). It thus involves activity as well as memory: 
to remember the Sabbath is to keep or observe it. So here to remember the 
covenant is to adhere to its terms. 

brothers. A pact between brothers is presumably a parity treaty in which 
mutual obligations are equally binding on both parties to the covenant. 
Compare the pact between Laban and Jacob (Gen 31:43-54). 

The “brothers” of Tyre in this treaty are not identified. Behind the allu¬ 
sion may lie the treaty between Hiram of Tyre and Solomon (1 Kgs 
5:26[E12]; the word “brother” in 1 Kgs 9:13). The relationship goes back 
to David (2 Sam 5:11) and continued into the ninth-century alliance with 
Samaria (1 Kgs 16:31). This circumstance suggests that the victims of the 
covenant breach were Israelites, perhaps including Judahites. If so, then the 
Philistines were probably involved in the same enterprise. 


COMMENT 

The list of nations in Amos 1-2 can be considered to embrace all of the 
accountable states that occupied the buffer zone between the great empires 
of the second millennium b.c.e.— Egyptian, Hittite, Mesopotamian—a 
zone that all three desired, claimed, and occupied from time to time. Israel 
occupied the heart of that region, ringed around by all the others, desiring, 
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claiming them all and sometimes subduing, annexing, occupying one or 
more. Israelite hegemony over the region was never more than partial, 
fragile, transient; but it enjoyed enough definition and glory in David's time 
to provide a model, a pretext, a hope, and a drive, usually unrealistic in 
political-military terms, but irrepressible and irresistible when projected 
into eschatological prophecy and apocalyptic expectation. 

There is no indication that Amos had in mind, in picking off all of 
Israel’s neighbors one by one (or all together), a renewed expansion of 
Israel, now in one direction, now in another. Even if Judah and Israel had 
not been included in the list at its end, it is clear from the taking of the 
Aramaeans into captivity to Qir (1:5) that for them at least the aggressor 
would come from the east. 

The list of neighbors might be regarded as a catalog of traditional ene¬ 
mies, such as might be found in ritual cursing texts (Bentzen 1950); but the 
inclusion of Tyre on the list has been considered a problem, for there is no 
record of armed clashes between Israelites and Phoenicians. At least in the 
time of David and Solomon, the whole emphasis is on the parity treaties 
and trade agreements between the two friendly countries. Always a politi¬ 
cal pragmatist, David had concluded a variety of peace treaties with the 
several states he defeated, ranging through annexation with settlement, in¬ 
stallation of garrisons, acceptance of fealty, tribute, and mutual assistance 
pacts. Doubtless these expedients were viewed differently from Jerusalem, 
where one and all were seen as both Yahweh’s subjects and David's (Psalm 
2). Certainly in the memory and perspective of later times the old technical 
distinctions between vassal, client, and ally were forgotten or ignored, and 
even Tyre could be placed on the same footing as all the others. 

After the Assyrian conquests Aram and northern Israel were perma¬ 
nently absorbed, and the circle became smaller. In Jeremiah’s day it con¬ 
sisted of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon (Jer 27:3). 

Psalm 83 documents an occasion on which most of the nations on Amos' 
list made a concerted alliance against Israel based on full diplomatic con¬ 
sultation and negotiated treaties (w 3-8)—a formidable combination. The 
coalition consisted of the following: 

Psalm 83 Amos 

[No. 1—Aram] 

1. Edom No. 4 

2. Ishmael 

3. Moab No. 6 

4. Hagrtm 

5. Gebal (Byblos) 

6. Ammon No. 5 
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7. Amalek 

8. Peleshet No. 2 

9. Tyre No. 3 

10. Assyria 

11. Sons of Lot 

Only Aram is missing, replaced by Assyria in that quarter. The order of the 
others is quite different from that of Amos. If we assume that “the sons of 
Lot” are equivalent to Moab and Ammon (uniquely without bene), then 
the aggregate is ten, rather than the traditional number, seven (cf. however, 
Gen 15:19-21, where there are ten). It is hard to tell whether the presence 
of Gebal and Peleshet places this incident before Amos’ time, or whether 
the absence of Aram and the presence of Assyria place it after Amos* time. 
The occurrence of Gebal, however, is an indication that we have an old 
tradition, going back perhaps to the time that Gebal was claimed by Israel 
(Josh 13:5). The main value of the inventory in Psalm 83, besides its partial 
overlap with Amos’ list, is its indication that Phoenicians, at some time or 
other, were allied against Israel with all of Israel’s neighbors in almost a 
complete circle. Amos 1:6-10 also shows a consortium triangulated around 
Israel, organized for slave trade, the victims presumably Israelites, though 
the text does not identify them. 


I.A.2.a.i.v. EDOM (1:11-12) 


1:11a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Edom, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

lib Because he pursued his brother with the sword, 

and he destroyed his allies; 
and his anger tore perpetually, 
and his rage persisted always. 

12a And I will send Fire against Teman, 

12b and She will consume the citadels of Bozrah. 
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NOTES 

1:11-12. The elaborated charge in four lines uses ellipsis between paral¬ 
lels to achieve a compact effect: 


llbA 

c al-rodpo 

bahereb 

» 

*ahiw 

• 

1 IbA 

wesihet 

• 


rahamayw 

1 lbB 

wayyitrdp 

ld c ad 

*appo 

1 lbB 

we c ebrato 

semara 

nesah 
• • 


The parallelism points to poetry, as does the sparse use of prepositions, and 
the fact that there is not a single prose particle. The syntax presents several 
problems, doubtless due to the poetic character of the composition. “His 
brother” and “his compassion” are complementary parallels (see the ensu¬ 
ing explanation), which leaves “with the [i.e., his] sword” to do double 
duty. Or rdp hrb may be parallel to sht, because the latter does not occur 
with hrb. 

When the parallel members are linked synthetically, rdp//sht means 
“pursue and destroy.” Compare the sequence “pursue, overtake, destroy” 
( smd ) in Deut 28:45 (cf. Exod 15:9, where rdp and hrb also occur in the 
same context). Both verbs have the same object. The word sht, with the 
meaning “damage, spoil, ruin, destroy” can govern a range of objects, usu¬ 
ally things—crops, buildings, cities—often with total obliteration and ex¬ 
termination, as in the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, the demolition of 
Jerusalem, and the like. The Edomites must have totally liquidated some 
Israelites on an occasion that is no longer on record. Destruction on that 
scale is permitted to God, not to humans, a consideration that applies to 
the verb ntr as well, if it is adopted in v lib. 

With respect to the verb sht, there does not seem to be any distinction 
between pi c el and hip% unless the latter is elative. In a moral sense both 
can mean “pervert” or “corrupt.” There is no other place in which the 
object is as abstract as “compassion,” and a special meaning (“stifled” 
[BDB, NIV, NEB] or “repressed” [NJPS]) has to be assigned to sht to 
accommodate the unique idiom. Ad hoc meanings such as “cast off” (RV) 
do not solve the problem. 

It is true that rahamim are the tender feelings naturally felt for close kin, 
a combination of affection and concern that is more than “pity” (KJV) or 
“compassion.” The latter are evoked by perception of need or distress in 
the object, whereas rahamim, in God and man, are spontaneous surges of 
love for someone, no matter what state he is in. Genesis 43:30, where 
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Joseph’s “heart yearned for his brethren,” is the classic instance. To judge 
from the traditions, these feelings never developed between the twins Jacob 
and Esau, and the agelong vendetta between their descendants is recog¬ 
nized and prophesied in Gen 27:40, where the sword is already in Esau’s 
hand. In Amos, “Jacob” refers to the whole nation, both Judah and Israel. 
To judge from all of the other oracles, Amos seems to have in mind the 
eruption of this ancient and endless feud in an episode of exceptional sav¬ 
agery. Rahamim is natural affection for closest kin, of father for children 
(Ps 103:13), even more of a mother for “the children of her womb” {rehem; 
Isa 49:15; cf. Lam 4:10), and between children of the same womb (uterine 
siblings were felt to be much closer than half-siblings with the same father; 
cf. Gen 43:30), and most of all for twins. The parallelism of “brother” with 
rhm secures this association; and just as the parallel verbs constitute a 
combination with just one object, so the concomitant phrase y dhiw// 
rahdmayw should be integrated to mean “his brother of his affections,” that 
is, the brother to whom he was bound by the strongest of natural kinship 
ties, as Israel was taught (Deut 23:7). Or, taking rhm more literally, it 
could mean “the brother of his [mother’s] womb” (the tradition in Gen 
25:22, 26). For the latter usage, note that Job calls his mother’s womb 
simply “my belly” (Job 3:10). 

The charge is that Edom pursued his uterine brother and destroyed him 
with the sword. It sounds like an act of herem. We do not know which of 
the many wars between Israel and/or Judah and Edom Amos has in mind. 
Something recent would suit best; but nothing eligible is recorded in the 
history of the eighth century. On the contrary, Amaziah, Uzziah’s prede¬ 
cessor, defeated Edom (2 Kgs 14:1-20; 2 Chronicles 25) but did not, appar¬ 
ently, annex it completely, because it remained for Uzziah to restore Elath 
to Judah (2 Kgs 14:22). These brief notices, however, give the impression 
that Judah had the upper hand with Edom during the first half of the 
eighth century. There was never any love lost between those two, and 
perhaps some incident in recent conflicts went beyond the bounds of the 
usual cruelties, if that were possible. 

Because we know more about the hostilities that flared up again in the 
sixth century, and because the prophets of that period (Obadiah; Jeremiah 
49; Psalm 137) were vehement in denouncing Edom’s treachery and inhu¬ 
manity toward Judah, many scholars have inferred that this oracle too 
should be attached to those later developments. 

11. The LXX seems to be floundering in places. It translates wSht rhmyw 
as kai elymenato metran epi ges, “and destroyed the mother upon the 
earth,” apparently rendering rhmyw as meter . Other recensions have the 
more appropriate splagchna at that place. It interprets la c ad as eis marty- 
rion, “for a witness,” which confirms MT but misses its meaning. Aquila 
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correctly translates eis tous aionas. We cannot explain how >appo becomes 
phriken autou. 

lib. pursued . This wording sounds more like hot pursuit after battle 
(Gen 14:15) than going to war. The adverbs “perpetually”//“always” sug¬ 
gest that the contemporary incident is an outburst of the age-old feuding 
between the brothers that Amos is condemning. The following “destroy” 
gives the aim of this relentless pursuit, to eliminate Israel “completely,” 
and this, rather than “always,” is a possible meaning of ( la-)nesah. 

The worst defeat is the kind from which no survivors emerge. The mop¬ 
ping-up operations are thorough. Such a disaster can be a symbol of divine 
anger (Jer 29:18; [cf. Deut 28:22] Amos 9:4; Hos 8:3). It is rage that drives 
the human or divine swordsman to track down relentlessly and destroy 
unmercifully all survivors (Lam 3:43, 66), showing that the words for anger 
in v 1 lbB are to be linked with the verbs in v llbA. 

his brother. This expression must mean all of Israel, that is, the popula¬ 
tions of both kingdoms or, in particular cases, either kingdom. 

destroyed. As already intimated in the introductory notes on this verse as 
a whole, it is better to take sht, in parallel with rdp, in its literal meaning, 
with the human victims (Israel) rather than an abstraction (“compassion”) 
as its object. There is no other supporting example of this latter usage. The 
word sht can mean “murder” a person (2 Sam 1:14) or “destroy” a nation 
(Hos 11:9). Compare Gen 6:17, 9:15; 2 Sam 14:11; Ezek 5:16, 20:17. 

his allies. In recent years, a new interpretation of the clause wsht rhmyw 
has been proposed. The second word has been analyzed as a concrete noun, 
defining a person or a group in a covenant relationship with another person 
or group. The meaning is “ally, associate, companion.” While there may 
not be any decisive biblical examples as yet, the term with this meaning is 
found in Genesis Apocryphon 21:21, where we must translate: “my allies, 
companions.” Just as the root J hb, “to love,” has been shown to have 
fundamental and extensive use in the framework of covenants and treaties 
in the ancient world, we may accept it that the root rhm, with a very 
similar meaning, does too. Thus the root meaning {rhm = womb) leads 
easily into rahamtm (= love, tenderness, compassion), and now for those 
who are partners in covenant relationships. If we take the two terms 3 hyw 
and rhmyw together, they would identify the Edomites as the brothers and 
allies of Israel and/or Judah. The relationship would be rooted in traditions 
about their common parentage and expressed historically in their ongoing 
relationship as allies. The latter is exemplified by the joint expedition of 
Israel, Judah, and Edom against Moab, recorded in 2 Kgs 3. 

Such an analysis is attractive and merits serious consideration. We would 
agree that the term rhmyw is not an abstract term, but refers to a person or 
a group; that the basic meaning is derived from the root rhm, meaning 
“womb”; and that it describes an intimate friend or close associate. We 
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would say that it reflects both kinship and covenant associations. Edom and 
Israel (including Judah) have the closest kinship ties, and their political 
history also reflects a long term and intimate association, not always 
friendly, but always close. Amos may well have combined these ideas in his 
selection of the term rhmyw to go with 3 hyw to express both the unique 
kinship relationship (the closest of all possible relationships) and the cove¬ 
nant tie. (Cf. Barre 1985; Fishbane 1970, 1972; Coote 1971:206; Paul 
1971:402-3.) 

Joseph and Benjamin had the same mother (Gen 43:29), hence deeper 
affection. In the case of Jacob and Esau, the characterization is unique: they 
were not just brothers, even full brothers, but twins, whose struggles began 
already when they were in Rebekah’s womb (Gen 25:22-23). 

llbB. The bicolon has all the elements for complete synonymous paral¬ 
lelism with chiasmus: 

wayyitrop (A) Wad (B) 3 appd (C) 

we c ebratd (C,) semara (A,) nesah (B,) 

The preposition 1- does double duty: nesah nearly always occurs with it, 
and the LXX already reads eis nikos. For these reasons, older commenta¬ 
tors from Wellhausen onward wanted to “restore” the preposition; see 
BHS. The words c ad and nesah are synonyms, as are y ap and c ebra (Gen 
49:7). The other pair ( trp and smr), however, have less evident semantic 
links. They raise two quite distinct problems. The first is the suitability of 
these two words to be in parallel; the second is the suitability of their 
collocation with the other words in the bicolon. Genesis 30:2 shows that y ap 
is m. s., in spite of the rule that names of paired anatomical organs ( y ap - 
payim ) are feminine. The agreement of masculine verb and noun in the first 
colon, and of feminine verb and noun in the second colon, suggests that the 
grammar of each clause is the same, y appo// c ebrato being the subjects 
(Mays 1969:35). 

The verb trp means “to rip,” and “anger” is not a very suitable subject 
for it. The figure is that of a savage animal that tears at its prey: torep napso 
be'appo, “tearing out each one’s throat in his anger” (Job 18:4). It is not Job 
who is tearing himself to shreds (Gordis 1978:188) in his anger. That read¬ 
ing does not fit, and the NEB discarded it. Bildad accuses Job of treating 
his friends like animals, snaring them with words and then savaging them. 
The imagery is quite concrete, and napso is not reflexive but distributive. 
Job has accused God of treating him in exactly the same way (16:9): 

3 appo tarap ... In his anger he tore me . . . 

haraq c alay besinnayw He slashed me with his teeth. 
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Psalms 35:16, 37:12, 112:10; and Lam 2:16 show that “teeth” goes with 
haraq and should not be transferred to tarap in Job 16:9. 

Here, as in Amos 1:11b, y appo is apparently the subject of trp . But the 
idiom of Job 18:4 shows that y appd is instrumental, and in Job 16:9 the 
necessary preposition is available for retroactive double duty in the next 
line. Whether, in this parallelism, and with the animal imagery, y ap means 
“snout” rather than “anger” (Andersen 1976:181) is a minor detail. What 
Job 16:9 shows is that an item lacking in one line may be supplied in the 
following one, and this principle applies to c alay. Applied to Amos 1:1 lbB, 
these observations permit both y appo and c ebratd to be parsed as instrumen¬ 
tal, despite the lack of the appropriate preposition. Therefore, “Edom” can 
continue from the preceding lines as the subject of wayyitrdp. To compare a 
savage human with a rapacious beast is an old tradition (Gen 49:27; Deut 
33:20, where “arm” is likewise instrumental), the wolf or lion providing the 
image. 

If c ebrato is not parsed as the subject of SSmard, then the semantic incon¬ 
gruity is relieved: “his wrath” is not a suitable subject for “watched.” But 
the feminine gender remains unexplained, and the meaning “watched” is 
not a parallel, at least not a synonymous one, for “ripped.” 

There are several ways of solving this cluster of problems. One strategy 
retains the existing text, but gives the words new meanings more suited to 
the context. Another is to replace one or two words with others that fit 
better. Attention focuses mainly on the verbs. 

The morphological problems presented by the MT S<*mard are the easiest 
to handle. First, the vocalization, which—if the verb is third f. s.—is nei¬ 
ther the contextual (Sam$rd) nor the pausal ( Samard ) form, might be ac¬ 
counted for as retraction of accent to avoid two stressed syllables in se¬ 
quence. But if “his fury” is not the subject, no alternate feminine subject is 
available, and it would achieve desirable continuity and coherence if 
“Edom” were the subject of all of the verbs. A solution with some appeal 
supposes that “his fury” is the preposed object, and -ah the resumptive 
object: “and his fury, he kept it for ever”; cf. the RV (Harper 1905:34). On 
this view mappiq was somehow lost from the final he. In addition, gram¬ 
matical congruence between the two cola is forfeited. But “fury” as object 
of the verb is not much better than “fury” as subject. 

A possible, but remote, alternative is that the form is masculine, that the 
primal ending of Samara, “he watched,” was preserved. 

Continual efforts have been made to retain the established meaning of 
Smr, “watch, guard protectively.” It has usually been considered farfetched 
to suppose that Edom’s wrath was perpetually on guard in a hostile way. 
“Lies in wait” was Ewald’s (1867) explanation, which retains the imagery 
of the predator. But Smr is usually transitive, and if its common meaning is 
retained an object must be found for it. The victim is “his brother,” carry- 
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ing on from the previous lines. The word occurs first in the Bible in Cain’s 
cynical question, “Am I my brother’s keeper ( sorrier)?” In this good sense 
the Lord is somer yiirtfel (Ps 121:4). The usual meanings of smr, “guard,” 
“protect,” “keep safe” (people in custody [Josh 10:18; 1 Kgs 20:39], prop¬ 
erty), or “observe” (rules, religious duties), do not fit here, though they can 
be stretched to include surveillance with hostile intentions (Jer 20:10; Pss 
56:7, 71:10). 

Otherwise, a different meaning altogether must be sought. J. A. Bewer 
(1901) adduced Akk samaru , “to rage.” This verb is most commonly used 
of divine or demonic ire. But it is too long a shot to suppose that such a 
common Hebrew word has an exotic meaning in this one occurrence. It 
has, however, been accepted by the NEB, the NIV, and the NJPS. Another 
possibility is smr III, “sharp, hard,” as in samtr, “adamant” (cf. Ezek 3:9; 
Zech 7:12). 

Preserving smr with its usual meaning and bringing the preceding verb 
into line with it yields an ancient solution (Albrektson 1981:12). Replace 
the verb “he tore” with *wayyittdr, “he kept,” for which y appo is a some¬ 
what more suitable adjunct, if not object, and smr is a closer parallel. This 
adjustment has already been achieved in Syriac and Vulgate (“hug his en¬ 
mity” [Knox]). The defense of the emendation can become quite tortuous. 
It is difficult to keep up with the reasoning, which uses the parallelism 
between v llbA and v llbB to emend the first colon into agreement with 
the second, then to declare the second colon redundant because it merely 
repeats the first, and finally to discard it as a gloss (Harper 1905:33, 34). 
The tradition represented by Syriac and Vulgate is preferred by many mod¬ 
em critics. Rudolph (197la: 127) does not think that it commends itself; he 
asks who would have altered so smooth a text (as does Wolff 1977:130-31). 
The answer is that y appo attracted a verb ( trp ) with which it occurs in other 
places (Job 16:9, 18:4). But this argument cuts both ways; for ntr occurs 
nowhere else with y ap, a difficulty that needs to be surmounted by defenders 
of the emendation. 

The emendation wytr —or variant, if we wish to give the evidence of 
Syriac that status—can be viewed in two quite distinct ways. It could be no 
more than a translator’s interpretive decision, relieving the strain in the 
idiom “his anger tore” with help from the following parallel, which con¬ 
firms, incidentally, the usual meaning for smr. Quite different is the conclu¬ 
sion that the Syriac translator had *wayyittdr in his Hebrew Vorlage and 
simply translated it. In that case *wayyittor could be either the original Heb 
reading, replaced in ancestors of the MT by wytrp because this verb goes 
with y ap (Job 16:9, 18:4); or a solution already made by a Hebrew scribe to 
the problems still presented by the MT. The point is finely balanced, and 
the changes are minimal either way, simply adding or deleting p. 

Dahood (1968:201) had it both ways, reading wayyittor and retaining the 
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MT version by identifying the p as the conjunction “and.” We think this 
proposal is farfetched (cf. Barr6 1985). 

The fact that ntr is never used with any word for wrath, while trp and *p 
do occur together, can be invoked both for and against the proposed emen¬ 
dation. The similarity of Amos 1:11 (MT) to Job 16:9 and 18:4 makes it an 
impeccable Hebrew idiom, so why should we change it into an idiom 
{ntr y p) found nowhere else? But the problem we still face with ntr y p could 
account for the MT as an ancient emendation in the direction of Job. 

The root ntr with the meaning “keep” has its best attestation in Aramaic, 
and its distribution in Heb is restricted. Its clearest occurrences are in 
Canticles (1:6 [twice]; 8:11, 12), where it means “guard” in a general way; 
but the object is something valued, and there are overtones of jealousy. The 
ndtSrim of Cant 8:11 have been identified as “tenants” (NIV), and elaborate 
attempts have been made to relate the term to ancient agroeconomics. 
“Custodian” might be better, if mattard, “ward,” as used in Jeremiah, is 
derivative; but the use of this word with the meaning “target” (1 Sam 
20:20; Job 16:12; Lam 3:12) complicates the evidence from that quarter. In 
view of the dialectical character of the language of Canticles, it is not safe 
to use the meaning of ntr in that book as definitive of its occurrences in 
other parts of the Bible. There are only five. In one case it occurs in parallel 
with Jmr, lending support to the emendation as a restoration, but perhaps 
providing the model for the variant as an ancient emendation: 


hayintor l&dlam 
y im-yi$mdr lanesah 


Will he keep [?] for ever? 

Will he watch for ever? (Jer 3:5) 


Will he be angry for ever, 

Will he be indignant to the end? (RSV—adopting $mr II) 

“Will he be angry for ever? 

Will he rage eternally?” (NEB) 

The similarity to Amos 1:11 is impressive; but the verbs have no objects. 
“His anger” is supplied by analogy. The subject is apparently God. 

Besides the arguments that ntr means “guard” in Aramaic and in Canti¬ 
cles, and that it occurs in parallel with $mr in Jer 3:5, a third point is its 
similarity on both of these counts to nsr. The parallel $mr//nsr occurs in 
Deut 33:9; Ps 105:45; Prov 4:6; and reversed in Ps 119:34, 145-46. This 
watchfulness is beneficial, praiseworthy. God “watches” people protec¬ 
tively (Prov 22:12, 24:12). He guards (n$r) a vineyard, clearly cognate with 
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ntr in Cant 1:6. In Job 7:20 God is noser hd y addm, with humans under 
• * 

apparently hostile surveillance. Job is bitter in this context and is not sure 
of God’s intentions. A usage with ironic overtones is not the best way to 
establish the normal meaning of a word. Even if ntr in Canticles is cognate 
with Heb nsr (Pope 1977:34), it does not follow that there is only one Heb 
root ntr with the same meaning, “guard,” wherever it occurs in the Bible 
(as in BDB). Neither does it follow that two words that are found in 
parallel with the same word ( ntr//$mr in Jer 3:5 and Amos 1:11 [emended] 
and nsr//$mr documented above) must themselves have the same or close 
meanings. The reasoning becomes attenuated. Aramaic ntr, “guard,” cog¬ 
nate with Heb nsr, occurs as a delimited dialectal feature of Canticles, not 
necessarily an Aramaism; but its Aramaic character accounts for its use in 
the Syriac version. There are too many uncertain steps to take ntr from 
these places back into an eighth-century Hebrew prophecy. 

If wytr is to be restored at Amos 1:11, its affinities should be sought in the 
occurrences of ntr in the mainstream of Hebrew usage, not in a sidestream 
such as Canticles. Nah 1:2 reaffirms some of the most elemental names and 
titles of God built around a threefold recital that “Yahweh is the Avenger.” 

y el qannd y wenoqem yhwh 

noqem yhwh uba c al hemd 
noqem yhwh Usdrayw 

wdnoter hu y IPoydbayw 

Yahweh is El the Passionate and the Avenger. 

Yahweh is the Avenger and the Lord of Wrath. 

Yahweh is the Avenger to his foes, 
and he is the no ter to his enemies. 

The word noter clearly defines an attitude and a response to enemies. In 
God’s case it is based on justice (he is ndqem) and expressed in anger 
{hemd). 

Because ntr is a particular response and not a constant attribute, it repre¬ 
sents occasional and transient divine behavior. Other passages emphasize 
the fact that it does not last for ever, such as Ps 103:9: 

ld y Idnesah ydrib 
w$Id y 1^6lam yittor 

He will not dispute for ever, 
and he will not ntr for ever. 
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This statement follows, just as Nah 1:2 precedes, quotations from Exod 
34:6, and goes on to emphasize that 


He does not treat us as our sins deserve, 
nor repay us according to our iniquities. 

Jeremiah 3:12 gives a similar explanation of the fact that God’s anger is 
relatively light and brief when compared with his unfaltering and unfailing 
hesed: 

m 


ki-hastd J ani. . . 

lo’ } ettor le c oldm 
• • 

For I practice hesed (loving-kindness) 

I will not be ntr forever. 

The questions in Jeremiah 3:5 are thus rhetorical. The close similarity of 
Isa 57:16 to Ps 103:9 adds another piece to the picture: 

ki Id’ le'olam ’drib 
weld’ Idnesah ’eqsop 

For I will not dispute forever, 
and I will not be angry eternally. 

In God, then, ntr describes a just and angry response, appropriate but 
restrained and measured. It defines an attitude to the wicked. In none of 
these occurrences does ntr have an object. It might mean “to be (justly) 
angry” but it does not demonstrably mean “to maintain (anger).” 

In Lev 19:17-18, such an attitude and behavior are forbidden to humans. 
It is the exclusive prerogative of deity: 

17 lo’-ti§na’—’et ’ahika bilbdbekd . . . 

• 

18 lo’-tiqqdm w$ld’-tittdr ’et b$ne- c ammeka 
w$’dhabta fertaka kamoka 

17 You shall not hate your brother in your heart . . . 

18 You shall not take vengeance or bear any grudge against the sons of 
your own people, 

but you shall love your neighbor as yourself. 

The prohibition is framed by the antithetical 
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You shall not hate your brother in your heart, . . . 
but you shall love your neighbor as yourself. 

In other words, you must not seek revenge, you must not ntr. 

In none of these passages does ntr mean “keep.” The traditional “bear a 
grudge” implies an inner object. Ntr itself implies anger rather than resent¬ 
ment, and a different root from ntr, “guard,” is indicated ( ntr II KB 613) 
perhaps cognate with Akk nadaru, “hate” (NJPS note on Jer 3:5). Amos 
1:11 (emended) would then be the only place in which the connotation 
“anger” was made explicit. 

If wytr is read at Amos 1:11, then Edom is accused of violating precisely 
the law of Lev 19:18. In becoming noter to his brother (the word occurs in 
Lev 19:17 and Amos 1:11) he is usurping prerogatives reserved exclusively 
by God. More than that, he is keeping up this attitude and behavior, taking 
vengeance into his own hands instead of leaving it to the Lord, forever, 
whereas with God anger is mild and momentary in contrast to his deeper 
and everlasting kindness. 

We are left then with these options: 

ripped//watched {Smr I) 
ripped//was angry ( Smr II) 
watched {ntr I)//watched {Smr I) 
avenged {ntr II)//watched {Smr I) 
avenged {ntr II)//was angry {Smr II) 

No matter which verbs are preferred, and with which meanings, the paral¬ 
lel references to anger are adverbial and qualify as neither subjects—“his 
anger kept watch” (Mays 1969:35)—nor objects—“he maintained his fury” 
(NASB). He ripped, or watched, or took revenge “(in) his anger.” 

Verse 1 lb presents two figures, each of which can be documented else¬ 
where (ripping and watching). There is no need to mix them or to make one 
conform to the other. 

To judge from the other oracles in which the first reason { c al + inf.) is 
followed by one or more explanatory clauses, it would better if all of the 
clauses in v 1 IB described actions of Edom, that is, if Edom were the 
subject of all of the verbs. Taking them as a set of four eases the pressure to 
find close parallelism within each pair of colons. To “rip” in v llbB is 
similar to “ruin” in v llbA, leaving rdp to be brought into line with Smr 
(chiasmus). This pairing makes it easier to account for the apparent anom¬ 
aly of following the infinitive in v 1 IbAa with a perfect verb. Of course one 
could repoint Sht as an infinitive, governed remotely by c al. To have the 
simple preterit perfect followed by a wavy-consecutive is impeccable He- 
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brew: wesihet . . . wayyitrop; whereas to have the latter followed by an¬ 
other (apparent) perfect, smrh, is disturbing, though acceptable in view of 
the chiasmus that is achieved. The total picture is then one of watching and 
chasing in order to rip and destroy. 

In this context, smr (chiastic parallel to rdp) could have the military 
connotation of guarding prisoners. The composite picture then contains or 
implies all aspects and stages of war: attack, defeat, pursuit (rdp); capture, 
guarding (smr); mutilating (trp); exterminating (sht); cf. Barre 1985. 

Reading all four colons together also permits the b- in the first one to do 
duty in the last two as well, confirming that “his anger” and “his wrath” 
are instruments, not subjects or objects, as we have already pointed out. 
The objects of the first two verbs are also the understood objects of the last 
two, so that v 1 lbBa means “and he ripped [him] continually [in] his 
anger” (Aquila and Symmachus en orge autou; cf. Job 18:4). 

12. Teman/ZBozrah. Teman could be a district or a clan, with the epo- 
nym being Esau’s grandson (Gen 36:11; 1 Chr 1:36). Here it is clearly a 
town; and, to judge from the other oracles, a leading city if not the capital 
of Edom. Elsewhere it is a prime target for prophetic judgment speeches 
(Jer 49:20; Ezek 25:13; Obad 9). N. Glueck (1940:24-26) identified it with 
Tawilan. 

12b. citadels . The LXX has themelia teichedn autes. It is hard to see how 
“walls” can be a translation of bsrh. Themelia (“foundations”) translates 
’armendt in 1:4, 7, 10, 14; 2:2, 5. 

Ta teiche translates hwmt in 1:7, 10, and 14 as if it were plural, an 
orthographic possibility. Themelion is a satisfactory translation of mosad, 
but it is not clear that 'armon is a synonym. Logically, if the fire were set by 
besiegers, it would bum the walls right up to their battlements or crenela- 
tions. Or, in another picture, found in other Greek recensions, the J armenot 
are considered to be the fortresses, or citadel, perhaps a central stronghold 
on an acropolis. The conflagration then spreads from the outermost to the 
innermost defenses, effectively burning the entire city. The LXX text 
presents another picture again. The fire bums the walls down to their foun¬ 
dations, as if struck by lightning from above. 

The words in parallel in 1:7, 10, and 14 are inverted in 1:12 in the LXX. 


COMMENT 

Only the first colon of the accusation is reasonably clear and can be 
understood as a reference to defeat in battle and its aftermath. Pursuing the 
defeated foe after battle was standard operating procedure (Exod 15:9). 
Presumably the reference is to some recent battle between Edom and Israel. 
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Because Israel is identified as Edom’s “brother,” the point would have most 
power if the victim was both kingdoms, that is, all of Israel. Why highlight 
mopping-up operations rather than, say, a treacherous attack or cruel 
battlefield tactics? Interpreters have been influenced by the known behavior 
of Edomites against Judeans after their defeat by Babylon in the sixth 
century, as denounced so bitterly by Obadiah (cf. Jeremiah 49; Psalm 137). 
It was not the pursuit of the remnants of a defeated and scattered enemy so 
much as the denial of sanctuary, indeed the harassment, imprisonment, and 
murder of survivors and fugitives (Obad 14) that brought prophetic indig¬ 
nation against Edom to fresh vehemence after the Babylonian sack of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Amos’ language seems to condemn a general policy or practice. Pursuit 
with the sword could characterize a policy of violent animosity and hostil¬ 
ity. It might also refer to the pursuit of anyone who might be a victim or a 
refugee or a bystander by an armed person or persons. When Job accuses 
God of savaging him (Job 16:9) he says wayyi&temeni, and the same verb 
describes Esau’s settled feelings about Jacob, hatred that relishes the 
thought of doing harm (Gen 27:41). This connotation is the remote back¬ 
ground of Amos’ words about Esau “watching” Jacob or “seeking revenge” 
for the injuries and insults suffered at the latter’s hands. In Genesis itself 
the historian is remarkably evenhanded in his treatment of the twin broth¬ 
ers. His only adverse comments on Esau are that he “despised his birth¬ 
right” (Gen 25:34) and entertained murderous thoughts about Jacob (Gen 
27:41-42). His actions did not correspond, and the reader’s sympathies 
tend to be with him rather than with Jacob. Later, however, the picture of 
endless enmity and warfare between Edom and Israel (including Judah, or 
especially Judah) becomes common and constant. Edom more than any 
other of Israel’s neighbors becomes a symbol of hostility and meanness. It 
is also worth mentioning, and the point is ironic, that the endless struggle 
between these two most closely related nations, even as the Bible records it, 
alternates between subjugation of Edom by Judah and successful recovery 
of independence by Edom, the swing both ways predicted in Gen 25:23 and 
27:40. In Amos 1:11 the emphasis is on Edomite aggression and brutality; 
yet it is difficult to pinpoint a specific instance, especially if we accept the 
authenticity of the oracle, and look for an occasion in recent memory, say 
in the early years of the eighth century. If this oracle is a postexilic inser¬ 
tion (Mays 1969:36) it was clumsily done, for the oracle represents Amos as 
saying that Edom had already done these things, and had done them per¬ 
petually. The language of Amos 1:11 is so unclear that it is impossible to 
insist that it can only be referring to events in the sixth century b.c.e. The 
discovery of a circumstance prior to Amos’ time, and preferably still large 
in memory at that time, is made more difficult when Amos is located in the 
second half (765-750 [Harper 1905]) rather than in the first half of the 
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reign of Jeroboam II. A brief notice in 2 Kgs 14:7 attributes to Amaziah a 
smashing victory over Edom. The Judean atrocities, as elaborated in 
2 Chr 25:12, make Amos’ words seem like the pot calling the kettle black. 
In 2 Kgs 14:22 it is reported that Uzziah built Elath, which suggests con¬ 
tinuation or renewal of Amaziah’s restoration of Judaean control over 
Edom. Admittedly the hu* at the beginning of 2 Kgs 14:22 is ambiguous; it 
could refer to Amaziah, and some Greek manuscripts actually make this 
identification (Montgomery and Gehman 1951:442-43). But the ascription 
is obscured by the date “after the king slept with his fathers.” Achieve¬ 
ments of Amaziah and Uzziah are likely to be confused, in view of the 
extended coregency needed to solve the chronological problems in the 
sources and amounting to nearly half of Uzziah’s long reign. If the words at 
the end of 2 Kgs 14:22 were intended to distinguish an act of Uzziah as full 
king, it could have been as late as 765. Elath, and presumably Edom, 
remained in Judean control until Rezin “restored” them to Aram 
(2 Kgs 16:6), which probably happened before Rezin became a tributary to 
Tiglath-pileser III in 738. 

There is not enough evidence from which to establish the case. But we 
can say that Amos does not speak about Edom as if it were currently a 
vassal of Judah. Our failure to link Amos’ charge against Edom with any 
known historical event should be viewed in the context of the entire book. 
To put the matter bluntly, the only historical data in Amos that can be 
identified, equated with, and confirmed by information in other sources are 
the Exodus and forty-year desert period (2:10; 3:1; 5:25; 9:7). Even the 
accompanying migrations of Aramaeans and Philistines are uncorrobo¬ 
rated, for the exact locations of Caphtor and Qir are uncertain. The individ¬ 
ual crimes charged against the six foreign nations are similarly elusive. Not 
one of them can be pinpointed. The first six oracles are a combination of 
stereotyped indictment and identical judgment, followed by only one spe¬ 
cific charge, or at most two. We need to ask, accordingly, whether the 
approach is mistaken that tries to deal with each of the nations on an 
individual basis, tries to interpret each oracle as an independent item. 

When we view chaps, 1-2 as a Great Set Speech, not just a collection of 
similar oracles, we can use one to fill out the others. Even commentators 
who discard two or three of these items as later additions still concede that 
the original core constituted a single composition the rhetorical effect of 
which depended on the whole thing being delivered at once. This circum¬ 
stance does not rule out the possibility that each oracle separately was 
intended for the nation named. Whether Amos himself actually made the 
rounds, roving as far afield as Elijah and Elisha, preaching over the whole 
region, we do not know. The heading of the book says that his visions 
concerned Israel (1:1), and Amos himself says that he was called to proph¬ 
esy to Israel (7:15). Yet 3:9 requires proclamation to be made in Assyria (or 
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Ashdod) and even in Egypt. Is Amos only “pretending” (Mays 1969:63)? 
Amos 1-2 is not the only part of the book that boxes the compass. The 
circuit from Calneh to Hamath to Gaza likewise encompasses essentially 
the same large region. 

All are accused alike of rebellions against Yahweh; all are condemned 
alike to Fire from heaven, which Amos 7:4 describes as a cosmic conflagra¬ 
tion that threatens to consume the whole world. Each nation is charged 
with four (maybe seven) transgressions, but only one crime is listed for 
each. Does the numerical pattern imply that each was guilty of all? Al¬ 
though each crime seems to be specific and individual, there are connec¬ 
tions among them all. 

1. Damascus threshed Gilead with an iron sledge. 

2. Gaza captured an entire captivity to deliver to Edom. 

3. Tyre delivered an entire captivity to Edom, violating the cove¬ 
nant of brothers. 

4. Edom pursued his brother with his sword. 

5. Ammon ripped open pregnant women in Gilead. 

6. Moab burned the bones of the king of Edom to lime. 

It all adds up to an indictment of war's savagery, ferocity, and inhumanity, 
of “total” war with atrocities even against the most innocent (no. 5), un¬ 
restricted fighting (no. 1), no mercy for survivors (no. 4), taking whole 
communities captive (no. 2), slave trading (no. 3), desecration (no. 6). The 
terminology is either conventional (nos. 1 and 5) or obscure (nos. 2, 3, 4, 
and 6), but each presents a facet of war, and in any war all of them could 
happen. Each nation might thus be implicated in more than one violation. 
Connections among all of the single items are shown by repetitions of 
certain words—Gilead, Edom, brother—which encourages us to believe 
that a single comprehensive bill of particulars was intended. Transjordan 
was the main scene; but even the coastal nations, Phoenicia and Philistia, 
were involved. It is a fair summary of the whole region's history since the 
collapse of David’s empire. All of his former vassals have been in rebellion 
“against the Lord and against his anointed” (Ps 2:2b). 

The most specific of the charges is the one against Moab, even though we 
have no idea what it means. We are not suggesting that all of the others had 
a hand in it. All we are saying is that all of them had been doing the kind of 
thing that each is charged with, and there are indications of collusion and 
cooperation. It cannot be shown that Israel provides the common factor, as 
the victim of crimes by all her neighbors. Israel, in fact, is never mentioned 
at all, unless indirectly as Gilead (nos. 1 and 5) or as “brother” of Tyre (no. 
3) and of Edom (no. 4). Number 6 shows that any crime done by any one 
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against any other one was equally likely to arouse the divine displeasure. 
All were guilty and all might have been victims too. 

In contrast to the first six particular charges, the seventh, against Judah, 
is quite general and comprehensive. The term peSa c , repeated in all eight 
oracles, implies more than violations of treaties among themselves, though 
doubtless that was involved in every case. The Lord’s interest in the matter 
arises from the fact that such actions are viewed as rebellions against 
Yahweh himself, whether the treaties were sworn in his name or not. 

We return to the case of Edom, which is mentioned in three of the other 
oracles. In 1:11 Edom is portrayed as aggressor, in 2:1 the victim. In 1:6 
and 9 Edom is the final station in a complex trade in captives (slaves?). In 
view of the operation’s extent and intricacy, the implication is that Edom 
shares the guilt of the crimes of Philistines and Phoenicians, that it is an 
accessory to them. Evidently Edom had the need for and the means to 
acquire large numbers of slaves, perhaps in connection with a military 
buildup. Somewhat later Edom invaded Judah to get slaves (2 Chr 28:17). 
In that civilization slaves had two functions: domestic, which is well-docu¬ 
mented, and public. We know practically nothing about the scope and scale 
of state slavery in this period. So we can only surmise that Edom used 
gangs of slaves in industries such as mining, or in great public construction 
works, especially defense projects. 

Apparently Edom was on the move and making its presence felt among 
the neighboring countries in those days. Several nations were struggling for 
control of the entire Transjordan area. The key territory of Gilead, always 
claimed by Israel and repeatedly won and lost, could fall into the hands 
now of Aram (1:3), now of Ammon (1:13), or could be a victim of a joint 
attack. Aram, Moab, and Judah especially contended for mastery of Edom, 
in order to control the outlets to the Red Sea such as Elath and trade 
beyond. That situation itself contains the possibility that slaves were 
shipped to Edom for trade with points farther east. 

It all adds up to endless hostility and hatred among those countries in 
every imaginable combination, now allies, now enemies. What we have in 
all the piled-up charges are glimpses of continuing belligerence across every 
frontier. Doubtless treaties and trade agreements were also made in every 
possible combination; for example, we find Israel, Judah, and Edom united 
against Moab (2 Kgs 3:9). It would seem that the main purpose of a treaty 
was to provide an opportunity for treachery, for the next time around we 
might find Israel and Aram against Judah. Everyone had plenty of griev¬ 
ances to recite against the others, from the long history of dispute and 
conflict among them all. The reference to the bones of the king of Edom in 
the charge against Moab remains obscure, but it may also reflect continuing 
hostile relations between those countries, not unexpected considering the 
long history of dispute and conflict between them, similar to the case of 
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Israel and Judah. Edom was related by culture, tradition, and ancestry to 
the Moabites, and conflicts over the ill-defined boundaries between them 
and over control of trade routes, especially for access to the lucrative frank¬ 
incense trade, would be expected. 

Edom is mentioned in the Great Set Speech more often than any other 
country. Just when it achieved the prominence and importance recorded 
and reflected in these passages is problematic, but the conclusions already 
reached in the case of Aram (assuming that the presentation of all of the 
oracles in one coherent speech shows that they all reflect the conditions in 
the whole region at the same time) point to a period between Amaziah’s 
success against Edom and the later successes of his son and successor 
Azariah (Uzziah). Instead of assuming that Uzziah’s restoration of Elath to 
Judah (2 Kgs 14:22) was a continuation and completion of his father’s 
successes against Edom (2 Kgs 14:7), so that Edom remained under 
Judah’s domination during that interval, we must allow for a complete loss 
of Amaziah’s gains as the circumstance and cause of Azariah’s counter¬ 
move after his father’s death, when he became full king (possibly as late as 
767 [Thiele 1965:80]). Two important points should be made in this con¬ 
nection. The first is the disinclination of court chroniclers to record defeats 
and disasters. So it is no surprise that Edom’s recovery of independence is 
not recorded. This kind of censorship did not prevail as completely in Israel 
as in other countries, for there they had prophets to tell the bad side of the 
story and to point out the moral; and prophets had the final say in how the 
history would be recounted and interpreted. Even so there were many fail¬ 
ures and setbacks that were never recorded but which we must infer as the 
explanation of a situation that later comes to light. The most conspicuous 
case is the almost complete silence of the records over the dismemberment 
of David’s empire. Indeed the account of Solomon’s reign in 1 Kgs 4:21-25 
and other notices, which suggest that Solomon maintained the status quo, 
are belied by the indications in 1 Kgs 11:14—40 not only that his interna¬ 
tional alliances had fallen apart (Pharaoh gives harbor to his enemies), and 
that the provinces had successfully revolted (Zobah, Damascus), but that 
cracks were already showing in the united kingdom itself. 

The reports of Amaziah’s reign are mixed, and one is not sure what to do 
with the additional details found in 2 Chronicles 25. It is one thing to 
moralize on facts and another thing to fabricate them. The capture of Sela 
was clearly the high point, his one recorded positive achievement; and 
afterward he went downhill. In any case a devastating defeat at the hands 
of Israel followed his success over Edom. The wall of Jerusalem was partly 
demolished, and a huge amount of plunder was taken. The Bible does not 
spell out the consequences; but it is hard to imagine Amaziah retaining his 
hold on Edom after such a crippling defeat. 

Second, it was Jehoash (the father of Jeroboam II) who dealt this blow 
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and who, according to the Chronicler (2 Chr 25:23), actually captured 
Amaziah at Beth-Shemesh. How long he remained a prisoner we do not 
know. It is possible that Uzziah was not only coregent, but sole regent for a 
period in place of his father. According to 2 Kgs 14:17-21, Amaziah per¬ 
ished in a conspiracy, and afterward Uzziah recovered Elath. 

The important result of these details, at this point in our argument, is 
that because Jehoash died around 782, Amaziah’s defeat and the ensuing 
loss of Edom (as we surmise but with a high degree of plausibility) must 
have occurred before the end of the second decade of the eighth century. 
Thiele (1965:76-89) fits the long reigns of Amaziah (twenty-nine years) and 
Uzziah (fifty-two years) into the first half of the eighth century by recogniz¬ 
ing an extended coregency of twenty-four years. He argues for a similar 
coregency with an overlap of twelve years to compress the connecting 
reigns of the successive kings of Israel, Jehoash (sixteen years) and Jero¬ 
boam (forty-one years). 

Thiele then goes on to suggest that this coincidence in coregencies was 
occasioned by the same circumstance, namely, the major battle between 
Jehoash and Amaziah (1965:84). The only difference in policy was that in 
the north, Jeroboam was made coregent out of prudence, before his father 
went to battle; while in the south Uzziah was made coregent out of neces¬ 
sity, after his father had been defeated and made a prisoner of war. This 
explanation is admittedly more speculative than the general hypothesis of 
coregencies, which has gained widespread acceptance. What is of interest to 
us, in the wake of the data and arguments given above, is that we can 
provisionally fix the date of the capture of Jerusalem by Jehoash to ca. 792. 
Thus Amaziah’s invasion of Edom must have occurred a few years before. 
The change in Edom’s status from vassalage to independent foe of Judah 
probably followed soon after. In any case, the next swing of fortune against 
Edom (Uzziah’s recovery of Elath) did not occur until Uzziah became king 
in his own right (2 Kgs 14:22), possibly as late as 767. 

In summary, the events of 2 Kgs 14:7-14 (2 Chronicles 25) could have 
taken place as early as 792 and must have occurred by 782, when Jehoash 
died. The events of 2 Kgs 14:22 probably did not occur until after 767, 
when Amaziah died. Edom could have regained independence from Judah 
as early as the 790s, but certainly between 780 and 770 the situation was 
favorable for Edom to make a comeback. We have already shown in the 
comments on 1:3-5 that this is the very period for which Amos’ oracle 
against Aram matches the political situation in that region. 

It is possible, of course, that in the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2 Amos 
is not listing the latest crimes of all of those countries but is assembling 
memories from the past that could not be erased, a catalog of representative 
events that could not be forgotten, whenever they occurred. Except for 
Moab’s crime against Edom, the “violations” were actions that might have 
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happened repeatedly. How many times was Gilead invaded? The catalog 
could stretch back over the entire period from the breakup of David’s 
empire, but the impression is that these nations have now filled up the 
quota of tolerated and pardonable crimes. The one listed is the last of four 
or seven, and it is the one that finally exhausts Yahweh’s patience, so that 
he says of each of them, “this time I will not reverse the decision to punish 
them.” The first priority for interpretation is to find a period in which all of 
the things in the Great Set Speech could be true simultaneously, when the 
events described were of current or recent vintage. So far we have found the 
decade of 780-770 to be the time that suits the circumstances best, in which 
the actions can be placed most reasonably, and in which we have the fewest 
contradictions and implausibilities. 


I.A.2.a.v. AMMON (1:13-15) 


1:13a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by the Ammonites, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

13b Because they ripped open the pregnant women of Gilead, 
in order to enlarge their territory. 

14a And I will kindle Fire upon the wall of Rabbah, 
and She will consume its citadels; 

14b with shouting on the day of battle, 

with a tempest on the day of windstorm. 

15a And their king will go into exile, 

15b he and his princes together. 

Yahweh has spoken! 


NOTES 

1:13b. ripped open. The LXX attributes the same crime to Aram in v 3. 
territory. The word g$bul is usually translated “border,” but the sense is 
that a wide boundary means vast territory. See 6:2. 

14a. kindle, hissatti. This word is conventionally derived fromjtf/ (BDB 
428a; Mandelkem 1965:501 also proposes swt ), but the only evidence for 
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this root seems to be Kethib whwstyh (Qere wehassituha) in 2 Sam 14:30. 
All attested forms except J asitennd (Isa 27:4) can be derived from *nst. 
Here it corresponds to Sillahti as used in all the other oracles. The words 
are metrically identical, and no significant difference in meaning can be 
detected. The two verbs seem to be interchangeable, and both are used 
outside of Amos in other occurrences of the same construction (Jer 17:27, 
21:14, 49:27, 50:32; Lam 4:11; Ezek 21:3[E20:47]); all have y kl as following 
parallel, and some are very similar to Amos’ refrain (so also Jer 43:12). 
These fires consume gates, walls, buildings, cities, battlements, and defense 
works of all kinds. Any human agency is quite lost sight of in the over¬ 
whelming realization that it is God who sends the fire; and sometimes a 
note is added that it is unquenchable, like God himself (Heb 12:29). 

In view of the use of identical vocabulary in the repeated parts of the 
eight oracles, this exceptional departure from the fixed formula is startling, 
to say the least. The LXX attests the variation. It uses kai exaposteld 
(= wesillahti) in 1:4, 7, 10, 12; 2:2, 5, but kai anapso (“and I shall in¬ 
flame”) in 1:14. The only difference in meaning between the two verbs is 
that Slh can have a variety of objects, while yst means specifically “kindle.” 
Because of this difference, the object “fire” has to be specified with slh, with 
the thing ignited governed by a preposition such as b-, as here. In contrast, 
derivatives of yst usually have the thing ignited as object, with ba’eS as 
instrument. Here, however, and in many occurrences, including those cited 
above, yst has followed the syntax of Slh, which makes the meanings indis¬ 
tinguishable. The variation is purely artistic. It follows a pattern that we 
might almost regard as a law of composition when a stock formula is used 
many times; there is likely to be one deviation. 

We cannot be certain that the prophet delivered the speech exactly this 
way, if that is what happened, or how his editor composed it. It could have 
been no more than a variation in the choice between the two words with 
identical meaning in the oral phase. The word was used in war stories about 
times earlier than Amos, and is epic-poetic in tone (Josh 8:8, 19; Judg 9:49). 
But the idiom with the same syntax as Slh comes to the fore in the sixth 
century (cf. Jer 17:27, 21:14, 43:12, 49:27, 50:32; also Jer 32:29, 51:30; Ezek 
21:3; and Lam 4:11); so the one occurrence in Amos could be an intrusion 
from this later usage. The tendency, however, is generally the other way, to 
normalize such a dominant pattern by eliminating deviations. Its preserva¬ 
tion here confirms that the variant is original. Thus the LXX has lost the 
two occurrences of singular pronouns in the opening charge. It has made 
them all plural. We shall not attempt here a march-past of all of the schol¬ 
ars who have pronounced for and against the authenticity of this detail. 
Wolff thinks that hsty replaced Slhty to bring it into line with Jer 49:2 
(1977:131, 161). But Rudolph points out that other parts of Amos’ speech 
have not been adjusted to parallel places in Jeremiah (197la: 127). The text 
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should be retained, not only because there is no compelling argument 
against it and because its antiquity is confirmed by the LXX, but because it 
lines up with other places in Amos in which a form or formula appears 
many times, but with a single deviation. 

14b. In some oracles in the Great Set Speech the judgment consists 
simply of Fire against the capital city. In others extended consequences are 
added. Verse 14b adds color to the account of the destruction of Rabbah. It 
supplies circumstances and indicates that the destruction will come about 
by “war.” None of the preceding oracles is quite that explicit. They allow a 
cosmic (mythic) meaning, especially the repeated first-person verbs in the 
first two oracles. It could all be done by fire from heaven. By the time we 
reach 2:14—16, however, the historical (realistic) side is apparent. Amos 
1:14b falls between these extremes. There are no verbs. There are two 
circumstances, war and storm. The storm could be divine; the war could be 
anyone. 

The two lines of v 14b do not have synonyms in close parallelism, but 
they could be descriptive of the same event. Note the alliteration of the 
fourfold b- in bitru'd bey dm . . . //besa'ar bey dm. Compare bitru c a//beqol 
sopdr in 2:2bB. The language could hardly be more economical; its sparse¬ 
ness leaves room for the imagination to fill in the details, an exercise that 
would not be triggered if the prophet had painted a fuller canvas. The 
emphasis is on noise and confusion, and the statements could be taken 
literally or as similes. The first, terifd, is the war cry, with voice or trumpet, 
especially the alarm at the onset of combat. It is an important indication 
that, in spite of the mythic imagery that dominates the repeated formula “I 
will send Fire,” the agent could be a human assailant, the occasion “war” 
(milhamd). The second colon takes us back to the supernatural. It evokes 
memories of great occasions in the past, celebrated in legend and song, in 
which military victory was achieved (Exodus 14—15) or assisted (Joshua 10; 
Judges 4-5; 1 Sam 7:10, 14:15) by meteorological or seismic acts of God. 
The same two words occur in Nah 1:3. 

tempest. The same parallelism occurs in Ps 83:16(E15): 

ken tirddpem bdsa'areka So pursue them with your tempest 

ubdsupatdka tdbahdlem and with your hurricane terrify them! 

This verse follows a reference to the wind in v 14(E13), a dramatic simile of 
God's contribution to the war, a flame that ignites the mountain forests 
( ya € ar . . . harim is a discontinuous construct phrase split across the 
bicolon) in verse 15(E14). As in many old stories (e.g., 1 Kings 19), wind 
(ruah [Amos 4:13]), earthquake (ra ( as [Amos 1:1]), and fire ( y es [Amos 7:4 
and chaps. 1-2]) are God’s most available agents. Compare the combina¬ 
tion in Isa 29:6. The metaphysics involved has more in common with the 
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earlier stages of Near Eastern theology, when no distinction was made 
between the divine being and the element that was his manifestation (Jacob¬ 
sen 1946; 1976). The categories of natural and supernatural are not distin¬ 
guished in this kind of thinking. It is, therefore, inappropriate to ask 
whether Amos l:14bB describes a “miracle” or not. The radical difference 
between Israel and the rest is that in Israel the mighty winds and fire- 
flashing clouds of tempest storms (the most terrifying combination of phe¬ 
nomena) are no more than creatures, attendants, messengers, transporta¬ 
tion for Yahweh (Ps 104:3^). They commonly accompany military action, 
as in Psalm 83. 

The expression kassupd can be a simile for the tempestuous attack of the 
chariots of the heavenly army (Isa 66:15-16 [fire is prominent too]; it is 
possible that the army described in Isa 5:26-30 is likewise celestial, as the 
reference to clouds in v 30 suggests; Jer 4:13 is a similar vision). 

15a. king. See the note on “ruler” at 1:5. The terminology is unmistak¬ 
able in the oracles against Ammon and Moab. The differences might cor¬ 
rectly reflect the local practice in the several countries. In Ammon and 
Moab the association of “king” or “judge” with “princes” points to a more 
highly unified state and centralized administration. 

15b. princes. Either top bureaucrats in the capital or governors of re¬ 
gional towns are intended. While some may have been princes by blood, the 
main interest is in their function. Jeremiah 49:3 predicts similar judgment 
for Ammon, Jer 48:7 for Moab: 

Amos 1:15a w&halak malkam baggold 

And their king will go into exile 

Jer 49:3 ki malkam baggold yelek 

for their king shall go into exile 

Jer 48:7 wdyasa* kmyS baggold 

and Chemosh [kethib kmyS, as apparently at Ebla; 

Dahood, 1981:291-92] shall go forth into exile 

Amos 1:15b hu y wdiarayw yahdaw 

he and his princes together 

Jer 49:3 kohdnayw wdiarayw yahdaw 

his priests and his princes together 

48:7 kohdnayw wifarayw yahdaw 

his priests and his princes together 
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If this line is a set piece, it is more likely that Amos has omitted “his 
priests” than that Jeremiah has added it, for it is in line with Amos’ empha¬ 
sis. He never condemns the other heathen nations because of their heathen 
religion. In his other oracles kings, not gods, are named as candidates for 
judgment of various kinds. The reference to priests goes along with 
Chemosh in Jer 48:7, which suggests that mlkm in Jer 49:3 could be 
“Milkom,” god of Ammon, as in the LXX, which presents Melchhol, 
Melchom, Molchom. But it is more appropriate to accuse “their king” 
rather than their god of dispossessing Gad (Jer 49:1). The LXX version of 
Amos 1:15 conforms to these other passages in reading “priests,” but it 
does not name their god: “And her kings [sic!] will go into captivity, their 
priests and their rulers together.” The Greek translation is based on a 
Hebrew text that varied from MT (four of the six words being different), 
though the wording in Hebrew or Greek may have been influenced by the 
corresponding passages in Jeremiah, such as the reference to “the priests.” 
But why the plural “kings”? Also the LXX version of Amos 1:15 is not just 
an imitation of them, for they have apoikia, while it has aichmaldsia. 


Comment on Chapter 1 


The first five oracles, which occupy chap. 1, are distinct from the remain¬ 
der in that they have links among themselves lacking among or with the 
following three. It is true that Edom figures again in the oracle against 
Moab; but there it is victim, whereas in chap. 1 Edom is either culprit 
(1:11-12) or accomplice (1:6, 9). The connections among the second, third, 
and fourth oracles suggest that all three countries named—Philistia, Phoe¬ 
nicia, and Edom—were somehow involved in related if not joint activities. 
They represent the extreme points of a triangle around Israel. Both Philis¬ 
tia and Phoenicia are accused of handing over “an entire group of captives” 
to Edom. The identity of these prisoners, destined to be slaves, is not dis¬ 
closed. That Edom’s crime is the other side of the same coin is suggested by 
the repetition of the word “brother.” Note the staircase connections: 

1:6 exile a galut 

to hand over to Edom 
to hand over a galut to Edom 

forget a covenant of brothers 
pursue brother//allies 
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If “brother” has the same referent in both occurrences, as the structure 
suggests, then identification with Israel is obvious. The term “covenant of 
brothers” could refer to a political treaty between Tyre and Israel, violated 
when they handed over captives to Edom. It could also indicate that hand¬ 
ing over Israelites to Edom violated the terms of their association, rooted in 
their common heritage and expressed in an appropriate pact. According to 
biblical traditions they were the closest of brothers. 

In any case, there seemed to be a network among Philistines, Phoeni¬ 
cians, and Edomites, although how the slaves were shipped from one coun¬ 
try to the other may be difficult to explain. 

The repetition of vocabulary between no. 2 and no. 3 and between no. 3 
and no. 4 is matched by repetition of “Gilead” between no. 1 and no. 5, 
making a frame around the others. We do not know whether the two inva¬ 
sions of Gilead were separate and independent enterprises of Aram and 
Ammon, or the concerted action of an alliance that would divide the terri¬ 
tory between them. Both aggressors had traditional claims on Gilead 
(Judges 11; 1 Samuel 11—Ammon; and Aram throughout the ninth cen¬ 
tury), and were more likely to contest each other’s than to join forces. But 
the possibility of cooperation, as in 2 Samuel 10, cannot be ruled out, for 
every conceivable combination of friend and foe seemed to come about at 
one time or another. 

Though never identified as such, Israel could have been the common 
victim of the covenant violations listed against the five neighbor countries 
of chap. 1. Hence the belief, often stated by scholars, that Amos is really 
addressing Israel, not Aram, Tyre, and the rest, stirring up indignation 
against these other nations not just for crimes against humanity, but for 
crimes against the Israelites themselves. If such was the pattern and his 
intention, then the next oracle, against Moab, breaks the pattern and ex¬ 
presses indignation on behalf of a victim (Edom) that so far has been the 
most prominent evildoer. 

If the five nations covered in chap. 1 have been partners in the crimes 
listed there, they are also marked down for a common fate. The obvious 
indication is the use of the identical formula to describe it. In the cases of 
Tyre and Edom this formula is all that is said; but we should not imagine 
that it is all that will happen. The supplemental tetracolons that follow this 
threat in 1:5, 8, and 14b—15 enlarge on defeat in war (14b—the language 
suggests pitched battle in the open field), the killing of rulers (vv 5, 8), or 
their exile (v 15), the exile of all of the people (v 5bB), and the extermina¬ 
tion of the remnant (v 8bB). We do not wish to assemble a composite 
picture mechanically and say that all these things will happen to all of 
them. The fate of king and people could be either extermination in the 
homeland or deportation. But Amos 7:17 and 9:4 show that even prisoners 
and refugees could be subsequently executed to complete the destruction of 
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a nation. The individual details are representative. The total effect is com¬ 
prehensive. 


I.A.2.a.vi. MOAB (2:1-3) 


2:1a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Moab, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

lb Because he burned the bones of the king of Edom to lime. 

2a And I will send Fire against Moab, 

and She will consume the citadels of Kerioth. 

2b And Moab will die in tumult, 
with battle shout, 
with trumpet blast. 

3a And I will cut down the judge from its midst, 

3b and all her princes I will slay with him. 

Yahweh has spoken! 


NOTES 

2 1-3. The ingredients now familiar from the five oracles in chap. 1 
appear once more with variations in this oracle against Moab. Such vari¬ 
ants are more likely to be original than the result of textual divergence from 
a stereotype fixed for all of them. The versions show that the tendencies in 
textual transmission go the other way, toward leveling and uniformity. 
Here v 2b resembles 1:14b but differs in many details; v 3 is like 1:15 but 
also diverges. It is possible to bring these two oracles closer together. Thus 
by omitting l:14bB as a gloss and by moving 2:2bA to follow 2:1b, a similar 
sequence of lines is obtained (Harper 1905:38). When there is no textual or 
versional support for the outcome, there seems to be little point in such an 
exercise. 

lb. king of Edom. The identification of the victim makes it clear that not 
all of the “violations” condemned in the prophecy were against Israel. The 
main problem concerns the nature of the criminal act involved and its 
relevance in the context. As in 1:3b, the charge in 2:1b is a single infinitival 
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construction. Harper, following G. Hoffmann (1883) and guided by consid¬ 
erations of parallelism and scansion, arrives at 


7 Irpw c smwt mlk } dwm 
lldd hmt bl y wn mw y b 


because they burned the bones of the King of Edom, 
in order to desecrate the dead because of violence done to (or suffered 
by) Moab. 

The result is hardly a poetic bicolon, and v 2bB is left as an unmatched line. 

In spite of the obscurity of the expression, the LXX for once translates 
literally, the only interpretive shift being eis konian, “to ashes,” which, as 
in Vulgate ( cenerem ), is only an internal object. Targum explains that he 
used the lime to plaster his house. This aside does not supply us with a 
variant reading in the Heb original, but it confirms the meaning of lid as 
“lime,” not just “(white) ashes,” which blocks the need to read sed (cf. Ps 
106:37; Deut 32:17, where the plural is written sdym) or sdd (Harper 
1905:43). 

According to 1 Sam 31:11-13, burning a king’s body prior to burying 
was a pious act. The “violation” perpetrated by Moab has been interpreted 
either as an act of desecration on an already dead person or as a sacrifice. 
Acts of posthumous sacrilege are not uncommon. Human sacrifice is attrib¬ 
uted to the Moabite king in 2 Kgs 3:27. Albright (1969:240) accepted Tur- 
Sinai’s (1954:40) emendation of Amos 2:1 to molek J adam lassed, “a human 
sacrifice to a demon.” But more is involved than “simply changing the 
pointing,” for two matres lectionis have to be disposed of. And the verb 
remains a problem. For sacrifice we would expect zbh, for holocaust h c lh. 
And why the focus on “bones,” which were not as such burned in sacrifice, 
but removed and buried? When “bones” are mentioned alone it is often a 
reference to a dead body, especially in the context of burial. A similar 
combination of terms in Isa 33:12, milrepot ltd, “burnings of lime,” sup¬ 
ports the MT of Amos 2:1b, and the victims there are human. It suggests a 
fire of unusual intensity. The expression remains obscure, but the simplest 
interpretation for the text as it stands is a violation of the sanctity of a 
tomb. This sacrilege was feared in antiquity, and graves were protected by 
curses (KAI, nos. 13, 14). By removing and burning bones a person would 
have to believe that he was doing more harm to the dead than could be 
done to him by the protective curse. Such a risky act must have been 
motivated by intense vindictiveness. Jeremiah 8:1-2 describes such an act 
of exposure (no burning is mentioned, however). As no king is named, it is 
possible that mlk is collective—the royal tombs were desecrated. 

2. The divine origin and cosmic nature of this fire is more evident at this 
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point. It lies within the power of a human invader to set a city on fire, but it 
takes a God to bum up a whole country, which is what will happen to 
Moab (2:2) and Judah (2:5). 

2a. Moab. The LXX confirms that the country, not a city, is the target of 
the fire in this case. The need to make this oracle like the others in this 
detail is felt less strongly when the following oracle against Judah is re¬ 
tained as authentic, for it has a similar pattern. There is no need to supply 
“the cities of” (BH 3 ) or the like. 

Kerioth. The patterns in other oracles suggest that this is the name of a 
city. The LXX lacked this knowledge and translated ton poleon autes (cf. 
the NEB; Targum: “the city”). 

The authenticity of the name is confirmed by Jer 48:24, and the Mesha 
inscription (line 13) shows that it was an important center for the cult of 
Chemosh. There are hints in that passage that Israelite inhabitants of 
Ataroth were slain as some kind of offering (ryt, meaning unknown) to 
Chemosh, and that the Yl dwdh (meaning unknown) was taken to kmS 
bqryt (compare the discussion of b- in 1:1) for a similar purpose. This 
background provides a tenuous link with v lb and supports slightly the idea 
that the “violation” mentioned likewise involved human sacrifice. 

The location of Kerioth is not known. Because they are never mentioned 
together, it has been identified as another name for c Ar, the capital. Both 
are dialectal variants of words meaning “city.” 

2b. die. There are problems of gender in this oracle. The pronoun “he” 
(subject of “burned”) in v lb refers to Moab, and the verb here is likewise 
masculine. So “Moab” could mean the king, not the country. The longer 
phrase “land [f.] of Moab” occurs ten times, but “field [m.] of Moab” also 
occurs ten times, and this phrase could account for the masculine pronouns 
referring to the country. But the most suitable subject for die is human; yet 
the death of the ruler is only threatened in v 3. Otherwise the singular met 
refers collectively to the death of the entire Moabite army in battle 
(cf. 2:14—16). The NIV translation “will go down” is evasive. The feminine 
suffixes in v 3 then refer to the city, even though qeriyyot is formally plural. 

tumult. The word Sa’dn refers to the tumult of battle (Isa 17:12— 
hamon//)y followed by qdl in Jer 51:55, as here. Compare Hos 10:14; Jer 
25:31; Pss 40:3(E2), 74:23. The following expressions are clearly military, 
including the verb “slay.” The LXX rendition of sa’on as adynamia , “weak¬ 
ness,” is inferior. 

battle shout, “war-cries” (NEB), “fanfare” (Wolff 1977:132). 

3a .judge. Sdpet, “chief executive”; the old Israelite term for a charismatic 
community leader with mainly military duties. Why this term is used here, 
rather than “king” or ydSeb, as used in 1:5 and 8, is unclear. The term was 
still used in the eighth century as a divine (royal) title (Isa 33:22). 
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COMMENT 

All of the oracles climax with a threat of destruction by fire. The oracles 
against Tyre, Edom, and Judah end at that point. Those against Damascus, 
Gaza, Ammon, and Moab add more details, coincident with or consequent 
to the siege, capture, and gutting of the city by fire. Each supplement is 
different, touching on one or another aspect of warfare and its aftermath. 
The threat of fire alone, with its cosmic perspective and mythic language, 
could be contained in a divine action, like the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; so the oracles against Tyre, Edom, and Judah could be inter¬ 
preted as if no human agency were involved. The supplementary remarks in 
the other four cases, however, make it clear that mundane forces are at 
work, either as concomitants of divine actions or as the “natural” forces 
that are seen in prophetic vision as executing the divine will. The oracles 
against Ammon and Moab both mention war and its tumult. The oracles 
against Damascus, the Philistines, and Moab include the death of the cities’ 
rulers. The oracles against Damascus and Ammon predict exile for king, 
princes, and people. The oracle against the Philistines says that even the 
remnant will perish. In summary: 

1. Fire against the city (all cases) 

2. War and tumult (1:14; 2:2) 

3. Death of rulers (1:5, 8; 2:3) 

4. Exile (1:5, 15) 

5. Remnant perishes (1:8) 

The specific threats are expected to be carried out not only against the 
cities named in those oracles, but against others as well. Nor does it mean 
that the cities left unmentioned in the text will be spared such conse¬ 
quences. Rather, we are to suppose that these things, all very much a part 
of war, are likely to happen to all of the cities on the list and others besides, 
in short, to the nations as a whole. 

Before proceeding with the oracles against Judah and Israel we will re¬ 
view the crimes specified in the charges against the foreign nations and 
propose historical circumstances under which these charges may have been 
shaped. We have already described the probable circumstances under which 
the attack against Gilead may have taken place. It looks as though Aram 
and Ammon coordinated plans for a two-pronged assault or pincer move¬ 
ment from north to south to overrun Gilead. It would not have been the 
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first time for Aram, which had fought many bloody battles with Israel over 
that disputed territory. 

In the latter part of the ninth century Hazael, the usurper of Damascus, 
overran large parts of the whole region, including Transjordan. But we are 
told that after further humiliating defeats in the reign of Jehoahaz there 
was a reversal in the time of his son Jehoash, who achieved some successes 
against Ben-Hadad the son of Hazael. Presumably they included the recov¬ 
ery of Gilead from the Aramaeans. Now at the time that Amos spoke, and 
presumably in reference to an assault by the separate forces of Aram and 
Ammon, Gilead was invaded and overrun once more. Later, as we know, 
Jeroboam II was to retrieve all of that territory once again from the 
Aramaeans and Ammonites, and in the process overwhelm those countries 
east of the Jordan. It is possible that Amos is looking back to the earlier 
conflicts of Hazael; but the clear implication of the oracle is that circum¬ 
stances described are current and obtain at the time of Amos’ utterances. 

Because the early eighth century b.c.e. is largely blank as far as extrabib- 
lical sources are concerned, we can only speculate about the situation. We 
suggest that the invasion by Aram and Ammon, otherwise unattested, actu¬ 
ally took place during the transition from Jehoash, who held the Aramae¬ 
ans at bay during his reign, to the accession or in the early years of Jero¬ 
boam, before he consolidated his forces and, encouraged by the oracles of 
Jonah, set about restoring the kingdom of Israel to its ancient borders, or 
retrieving the territories, especially those is Transjordan, that had been lost 
in the past. 

When we look at the oracles against Gaza and Tyre we must develop a 
different scenario. A dual action against an unspecified victim is described 
(but we may assume that the target is Israel, as also in the cases of Aram 
and Ammon, though conceivably Judah could also be involved as victim). 
The two nations seem to be involved in a joint scheme to traffic in captives 
taken in raids across the border of Israel (cf. 2 Kgs 5, the story of Naaman 
the Syrian, which begins with the account of an Aramaean raid and the 
capture of an Israelite girl, who then serves as a domestic slave in 
Naaman’s household). The charges are similar, but a sharp distinction is 
made between the Philistines, who are accused of actually capturing these 
people, and the Tyrians, who are accused of delivering the captives to 
Edom. The actions are part of a single plan, because it is said that the 
Philistines captured the victims in order to turn them over to Edom. In 
other words, these are not separate transactions but a two-part plan of 
which the first component is carried out by the Philistines (the raids) and 
the second by the Tyrians (delivery to Edom). It all seems bizarre and 
unusual and very difficult to explain or rationalize, but for precisely that 
reason we should be wary of facile emendations (Edom to Aram). See the 
Notes on 1:6. 
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Of course it would be much easier for the Tyrians to deliver captives to 
Aram than to Edom, especially because Phoenician territories were contig¬ 
uous with those of Aram along the coast, and it would make sense for the 
Phoenicians to act as middlemen between the Philistines and the Aramae¬ 
ans. But after all Edom is by far the more difficult reading. Perhaps for that 
reason we should consider the possibility that it was in fact the end term in 
this complicated traffic in human beings, and we must ask certain questions 
and make certain points before proceeding with our scenario. 

1. What was the nature and purpose of this traffic in human bodies? 

2. In most of the cases examined, the crime charged is not typical or 
ordinary but unusual and dramatic. The general action is all too typical— 
namely, acts of war—but the specific crime is described in lurid terms. In 
each case there is something horrifying or spectacular to set it apart, which 
thereby justifies the charge and leads to the appropriate judgment and pun¬ 
ishment prescribed by the prophet. 

So we are looking for something both special and heinous, something out 
of the ordinary and at the same time obviously criminal. In the case of the 
Philistines, the rather commonplace practice of raiding across the border to 
capture a few slaves for the domestic market (cf. 2 Kgs 5:2) is heightened 
and transformed by the expression galut Memd, something quite out of the 
ordinary. The repetition of this unique expression suggests that it is this 
detail, not just slave trading as such, that represents the acme of Philistine 
and Phoenician wickedness. The emphasis here seems to be on the extent of 
the raid, namely, that the capture includes the whole population of the 
village or other settlement. Whether it includes women and children or just 
male adults is not clear, but in any case it is regarded as different and worse 
in kind because it is so drastic in degree. In order to determine the reason 
for the mass deportation we must look at the objective, namely, delivery to 
Edom. Why does Edom need so many slaves? And why do the Tyrians 
have to be brought into the picture? If the destination were Aram instead of 
Edom, the Tyrians could serve as the conduit or relay station; it is also 
possible that the captives could be sent by ship along the coast. The case 
would make some sense if we had a reason for the Aramaean demand and 
need for slaves. As we know from the story of Naaman, the Aramaeans 
could pick up slaves from Israel directly without going about it in such a 
time-consuming and roundabout method. Perhaps they preferred to buy 
their slaves (although by the time they had paid both Philistines and Phoe¬ 
nicians the price could have been much inflated), but we must still account 
for the increased demand. The only way to account for such presumed 
large numbers is by supposing that these slaves were intended for public 
state use and not just as domestic servants. Would Aram have need or use 
for such—perhaps in building projects, more likely for work on public 
enterprises and in particular in mines? The next question is whether the 
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Aramaeans had mines like those in Sinai, which were worked by slaves. We 
have to think especially about iron mines and the incessant warfare over 
those well-known mines in Transjordan, which must have come under Ara¬ 
maean control from time to time. Certainly Israel’s persistent interest in the 
Transjordanian territories was occasioned in large part by these mines. We 
do not know very much about the traffic in state slaves and in mine work¬ 
ing, especially in that area, but certainly this explanation is possible for a 
text that has suffered in transmission, especially the supposed change from 
Aram to Edom. 

Note that in BHS the first mention of Edom in 1:6 is left uncorrected, 
indicating that the traffic from Philistia to Edom could have been con¬ 
ducted overland. The correction is made in 1:9 where the Tyrians are in¬ 
volved, it being deemed unlikely, if not impossible, for the Tyrians to be 
involved in a deal with the Edomites; but that may be just the point. The 
Tyrians managed to be in contact with all nations and traded in everything 
with everybody (see Ezekiel 27 for a marvelous description of that mercan¬ 
tile empire in the heart of the seas). In our opinion the weakness of the 
position is that it is overwhelmingly likely that Philistines and Tyrians are 
engaged in a joint enterprise with divided responsibilities, and that there 
can be only one destination for delivery of the slaves. Therefore we con¬ 
clude that we must read the same name in 1:6 and 1:9, either Edom or 
Aram but not both. 

Now let us consider the more difficult reading, “Edom.” What if the 
objective were to deliver large groups of slaves, adults and children, male 
and female, to Edom? 

It has been proposed that Edom itself was a center of the slave trade, 
receiving them from neighboring countries and transferring them to other 
nations in Arabia and elsewhere along the spice route. At the same time, no 
doubt some slaves were kept for both public and domestic purposes. Pre¬ 
sumably able-bodied males would be put to work in the copper mines at 
Punon (Feinan), though there may be some question of how extensively 
they were worked in the Iron II period and by whom. 

Assuming that it was a joint venture on the part of Philistines and Phoe¬ 
nicians, how would they carry out the plan? The first option would be to 
transport the captives by land from Philistine territory (Gaza) through the 
southern Negev and part of Sinai to Edom. The settlement at Quntillet 
c Ajrud may well have served as a way station for such caravans. Inscrip¬ 
tions there attest to the presence of Phoenicians and perhaps Philistines, as 
well as Israelites and Judahites, about 800 b.c.e. If, however, the captives 
were themselves Israelites and/or Judahites, then it is not likely that the 
consortium of Philistines and Phoenicians would or could use such a route. 

The alternative would be to transport the captives by ship, and this 
suggestion may explain more reasonably the role of the Tyrians, masters of 
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the sea. It may seem unlikely, but it is not impossible to imagine that the 
captives were taken down the Mediterranean coast and then transported 
through the Egyptian canal to the Red Sea and thence around the Sinai 
peninsula to the ports on the Gulf of Akaba, then presumably under 
Edomite control. The existence of this canal has been demonstrated from 
the time of the 25th Dynasty in Egypt, and earlier versions can be traced as 
far back as the 20th Dynasty (Shea), so there is good reason to believe it 
was in existence and operational in the days of Amos. Even less likely is the 
notion that the Phoenicians might have transported the captives completely 
around the continent of Africa, though we know that the intrepid made 
such trips, as suggested in the Bible (1 Kgs 10:22) and confirmed by the 
Periplus. 


I.A.2.b. JUDAH AND ISRAEL 
SEPARATELY (2:4-8) 

I.A.2.b.vii. JUDAH (2:4-5) 


2:4a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Judah, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

4b Because they rejected the instruction of Yahweh, 

and his statutes they failed to observe; 
and their falsehoods led them astray, 
after which their fathers went. 

5a And I will send Fire against Judah, 

5b and She will consume the citadels of Jerusalem. 


NOTES 

2:4—5. The oracle against Judah resembles all of the others in general 
outline. It is similar to those against Tyre and Edom in detailed structure: 
Edom more than Tyre, in the use of a four-line unit for the charge. It is like 
the oracle against Moab in the pairing of country and the capital city in the 
threat clause: Judah and Jerusalem (v 5) is paralleled by Moab and Kerioth 
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(2:2a). It contrasts with them all, however, in having a more general accu¬ 
sation and in relating their violation directly to Yahweh. These details, and 
the labeling of the language of v 4b as “Deuteronomistic,” have convinced 
many scholars that this oracle is not an Amos original, but one added much 
later by an editor with a “Deuteronomic” point of view (Schmidt 1965). 
The elimination of this oracle from the original set in turn facilitates the 
removal of the ones against Edom and Tyre, which resemble it in structure. 
There are also historical and theological reasons for these decisions (Mays 
1969:42). 

In terms of plan and style, Amos 2:4—5 is not much different from 
l:3-2:3. But that similarity does not prove anything. It could be no more 
than a good imitation. Not even that, for most of it is simply repetition of 
the common formula. Only v 4b is distinctive; and there are two questions: 
(1) Is it so different from genuine Amos that we cannot leave it with the 
rest of his words? (2) Does it resemble Deuteronomistic writings, so that its 
source can be discovered or at least suspected? These questions will be 
taken up after we have presented the Notes on v 4b. But before we do so it 
is important to stress, as we did in the general introduction to the Great Set 
Speech, that no two of the oracles are exactly alike. In the notes on 1:5 we 
resisted the tendency to reorganize the lines so that the structure would be 
the same as 1:8. We similarly rejected the proposals to rewrite 1:14b and 
2:2b extensively in order to make them more alike. This critical approach 
and activity have pushed too far the valid observation that all of the oracles 
have the same general design, claiming that the authentic originals resem¬ 
bled one another more closely in detailed structure than they do now. The 
four “genuine” ones (Aram, Philistia, Ammon, Moab) are touched up to 
make them even more uniform. The other three (Tyre, Edom, Judah) are 
too different from those four to be brought into line; so they are discarded. 
The technique is heavy-handed, and the hypothesis is a weak one when 
every oracle in the series has to be touched up or else crossed out to make 
the theory work. Without pretending to know that Amos was the author of 
all of them (or any of them, for that matter), at least we can point out that 
variation within a common framework, rather than mechanical repetition, 
is the method of literary composition throughout the entire book. Therefore 
the variations that run through all of the oracles of the Great Set Speech 
cannot be used as evidence that Amos did not compose what we have now, 
or something very close to it. 

4b. The charge against Judah resembles the one against Edom in having 
four lines. They use the verb forms similarly: 


Infinitive 

Perfect 


Edom (1:11b) 
c al-rodpd 
wesihet 


Judah (2:4b) 
c al-mo*dsdm 
16* Samaru 
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consecutive wayyitrop wayyat^m 

Perfect we- . . . sdmdrd \aser-hdleku 

Both indictments have a similar perspective. Edom’s behavior goes back 
to Esau’s. Judah’s goes back to its fathers’. The problems of interpretation 
presented by 1:1 lb were solved above (at least provisionally) by recognizing 
the sequence between the second and third cola. The one wow-consecutive 
construction in 2:4b occurs in the same structural position and invites a 
similar analysis. 

rejected. The verb ma’as is characteristic of prophetic thought. It is not 
distinctively or exclusively a Deuteronomic word. Neither is it used in later 
Priestly works (never in Ezra, Nehemiah, or Chronicles). Its use in the 
Pentateuch is restricted to H (Lev 26:43-44); Num 11:20 (J—“you rejected 
Yahweh”), 14:31 (J—“you rejected the land”). The verb is common in Job, 
and it is used quite often in the Psalms. Its frequent use in the classical 
prophets (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) shows a range from 
outright rejection of the Lord himself to rejection of his word. In response, 
the Lord “rejects” the person who rejects him. The prominence of the root 
m*s in the story of Samuel betrays the ancient source of this prophetic 
motif. 

It began with the request for a king, tantamount to the rejection of 
Yahweh (1 Sam 8:7 [twice], 10:19). Then Yahweh “rejected” Saul (15:23 
[twice], 26 [twice]; 16:1, cf. 16:7) because he rejected “the word of the 
Lord,” specifically he disobeyed an order delivered by the prophet. There is 
no suggestion that this terminology is Deuteronomic. The characteristic 
repetition of the verb—“He rejected me, so I rejected him”—is found in 
Hosea 4:6, and the same balancing statements are distributed in Amos 
between 2:4 and 5:21. The verb enters the narrative (as distinct from the 
dialogue) of the Primary History only in the last stages of redaction. It can 
hardly be maintained that the majority of the occurrences in the prophets, 
even in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, are due to subsequent influence from 2 Kgs 
17:15, 20; and 23:27, or even that its use in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Kings 
comes from the same editorial circles. The long comment in 2 Kgs 17:7-23 
works the repeated m 3 s into a homily: “They rejected his statutes . . 

(v 15); so he rejected all of the seed of Israel (v 20). The language is highly 
conventional and shows more signs of being based on long current pro¬ 
phetic discourse than the other way around. The verb is linked with more 
familiar Deuteronomic terms in 2 Kgs 23:27, where it is Jerusalem that is 
rejected. 

instruction. Hosea agrees with Amos that Israel rejected (spumed) the 
knowledge of God, his tord, his statutes. No information is supplied to help 
us to identify this tord and so discover the specifics of the accusation. 

Many studies have attempted to trace the history of the usage of the 
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word tdrd in the religion of Israel, and specifically in the prophets (Bergren 
1974). It is generally assumed that it passed through successive stages, 
corresponding to quite different kinds of religion. The earliest mode of 
divine instruction was prophetic torah, oracular and occasional, the same as 
“the word of the Lord” (cf. the parallelism of Isa 2:3). Rejecting such torah 
would then be the same as spuming or silencing the prophets. The historian 
represents the succession of prophets as the purveyors of such torah, com¬ 
mandments, statutes (2 Kgs 17:13). 

A different kind of torah was issued by priests. It had to do with the right 
conduct of the liturgy and the correct performance of ritual acts. This 
technical torah was part of the traditional lore of priests, and a decision in 
each case did not require prophetic afflatus (we leave aside the related 
question of whether a shrine would have a special cult prophet to assist in 
answering questions put on such subjects). 

In either case it has been generally assumed that the use of the term tdrd 
in these ways, its charismatic origin and impermanent status, shows that in 
preexilic times there was no standing body of established torah, statutes, 
ordinances, of fixed and constitutional character; no corpus resembling the 
torah of Moses, publicly acknowledged and providing the prophets with a 
talking point when it came to rebuking the people. That compilation is seen 
as the end of the process, a development not complete until well after the 
Exile. 

A third kind of torah was defined by Harper (1905:45) as “direction as to 
the general duty of an Israelite.” The Deuteronomic historian assesses the 
conduct of kings in terms of obedience to the torah of Yahweh (2 Kgs 
10:31), usually without specific illustration, but in contexts that often imply 
that the maintenance of the calf cult at Dan and Bethel was the major 
breach. 

Finally, it is supposed, the torah of Yahweh “by the hand of Moses” or 
“the torah of Moses” in short, as now found in the Pentateuch, was made 
available by compiling such material along with all kinds of other tradi¬ 
tions. Resort to this corpus for guidance, rather than to prophet or priest, 
represented a major shift in Israel’s religion. 

This development was complete by the time of Ezra and was probably 
completed by Ezra himself (Freedman 1983). For a reductionist assessment 
of Ezra’s place in history (or rather of our knowledge of his contribution to 
Jewish religion), see Rivkin 1969:vii-lxx. For a full review of opinions 
ranging from willingness to find a substantial historical basis, to the tradi¬ 
tions about Ezra, to an almost completely negative evaluation of the story 
that has come down, see Houtman 1981. 

In the one case Ezra is seen as a reformer. He reactivated, (re-)published 
the torah of Moses (= the Pentateuch?) and elevated it to special canonical 
status by separating the first five “books” of the established written tradi- 
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tions of Israel, the Primary History, from the following portions, which are 
now known as Former Prophets. These writings already existed, perhaps 
long before Ezra’s time, possibly from the sixth century (Freedman 1963, 
1983, 1988) or even before the Exile. 

The farther back we try to trace the origins of the Pentateuch, the more 
conjectural our suggestions become. The references to torah in pre-exilic 
sources, such as Amos 2:4, which we are now studying, are not clear 
enough or specific enough to permit us to say that Amos and others who 
use the term had the torah of Moses in their minds, let alone in their hands. 
The infrequency of such references and the low profile of Moses in the few 
that there are suggest that any such body of received torah and statutes, 
whether written or still only or mainly oral, did not yet enjoy the kind of 
canonical status as sacred scripture that it eventually acquired by the time 
of Ezra. The truth probably lies between the one extreme, which identifies 
the torah of Yahweh mentioned by Amos here with the Pentateuch we now 
have (and uses that reference as evidence that the Pentateuch existed and 
was recognized as canonical in his day), and the other extreme, which 
denies all connection between the torah of Amos 2:4 and the torah of Ezra’s 
day. 

The argument becomes circular when passages that seem to reflect 
knowledge of the Pentateuch, and specifically of Deuteronomic ideas, are 
explained as later additions to the book. We have already discussed this 
question, which is distinct and separate (cf. p. 296), and we discuss it 
further below. Arguing in another direction, the references to patriarchal 
and Mosaic traditions found in Amos and in the other eighth-century 
prophets are frequently different in both vocabulary and fact from what we 
now have in the Pentateuch. The prophets rebuked the people, and espe¬ 
cially the rulers, for not keeping torah, which they are supposed to know. 
This torah is “the knowledge [of God]” (Hos 4:1, 6) of which the content, 
when spelled out, resembles sections of the Pentateuch, such as the Deca¬ 
logue (Hos 4:2), but cannot be tracked down as literal quotations from the 
texts we now have (cf. Mendenhall’s view that originally torah was the text 
of the covenant [1962:719]). Certainly the prophets never say, to lend more 
weight and authority to their words, that they are quoting from official and 
established scriptures. 

Steering a middle course, we can say that material that eventually found 
its way into the Pentateuch, or at least material closely resembling it, al¬ 
ready existed in the time of the monarchy, some of it coming down from 
the age of Moses himself. This traditional moral code provides a prevailing 
backdrop to prophetic judgment speeches. The language of Hos 4:6, Jer 
6:19, and Isa 5:24 is similar to that of Amos 2:4, but each has a different 
parallel to torah. In Jer 6:19 “my words” is followed by “my torah," “and 
they rejected it.” In Hos 4:6 torah is paralleled by “knowledge”: 
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ki- y atta hadda c at ma’asta . . . 

Because you have rejected the knowledge, . . . 

wattiskah tor at \eld hey ka 

and forgotten the torah of your God. 

This charge is spoken against a priest, Amaziah perhaps, or more likely a 
successor, if our early date for Amos is correct. In Isa 5:24 is the parallel 
“word of the Holy one of Israel”: 

ki ma y asu y et torat yhwh seba’dt 

For they have rejected the torah of the Lord of Hosts, 

we’et J imrat qedos-yi§ra y el ni y esu 

and the word of the Holy One of Israel they have despised. 

The parallel terms used here ( da c at and y imra) do not permit a more precise 
identification of torah or of the actions that could be so described. There are 
three main possibilities: 

1. Rejecting torah means breaking the stipulations of the covenant. The 
immediate context of Hos 4:6 points to this idea (4:1-2, with “knowledge” 
as the link). The same is true of Isaiah 5, in which the woes are similar to 
those in Amos. There can be no doubt that “rejecting torah ” means doing 
the kinds of things that are deplored in Isa 5:8-23. Amos 5:7, 15, 24 and 
6:12b show that it is the same as denying righteousness and justice, defined 
in terms of social evils. The term tora can well bear this meaning in all of its 
prophetic occurrences. It is not to be identified with the present Penta¬ 
teuch, and so declared anachronistic; but it is not to be isolated from the 
codes in the Pentateuch either. 

2. When Amos 2:4b is read in the light of 2 Kgs 17:15, 20; and 23:27, the 
rejection of torah is identified not as the desire for a human king, as in 
Samuel, or as social injustice, as in Hosea and Isaiah, but as idolatry. So 
“their lies” are identified as idols. 

3. In some prophetic passages the object of the verb ma’as is “the word of 
the Lord” (Jer 8:9; Isa 30:12), so that this can be identified as the torah in 
those contexts (Isa 2:3) and the crime is the rejection of the prophetic 
message itself. In the context of Amos 2:4 it means the contrary acceptance 
of false prophecies—“their lies.” All of these components are present in Isa 
30:9-12. They are “lying ( kehasim ) children,” a rebellious people. These 
epithets do not imply that the people tell lies; they prefer to be told lies 
rather than to hear the truth. There are two matching statements: 

They don’t want to hear the torah of Yahweh (30:9b). 

You have rejected this word (30:12a). 
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Between them is the famous passage that shows how this rejection works. 
They tell the seers to stop seeing, the visionaries to stop having visions 
about what is right. Rather, in 30:10b: 

Speak to us falsehoods, 
prophesy delusions. (NJPS) 

Nothing could be clearer. Rejecting the prophets and rejecting the torah of 
Yahweh are one and the same thing. More than that, the prophets are 
abused in 30:11, verbally and physically: 

Get out of the way, 
get off the path. 

The same language is used by Amos in 2:7 to describe the treatment of the 
poor. To silence the prophets (2:12; 7:12-13) is to reject Yahweh himself. 

These interpretations need not be mutually exclusive, especially when the 
language is so general. Ezekiel often has “my judgments” and “my stat¬ 
utes” as objects of ma/as (5:6; 20:13, 16, 24); and one does not have to 
choose between a body of traditional regulations (priestly torah ) or occa¬ 
sional oracular utterances (prophetic torah), for the prophets spoke as cus¬ 
todians and restorers of the requirements of the covenant (2 Kgs 17:23). 
Amos’ indictment is accordingly quite broad. 

statutes. These are the particulars of torah . The parallelism of tord// 
huqqim is not Deuteronomistic. It is mainly found in the latest installments 
of the Old Testament, when such terms tended to pile up, as in Psalms 19 
and 119. Nehemiah 10:29-30 lists tord, miswot, miSpatirru In 1 Chr 22:12 
torat yhwh is followed by hahuqqim and hammiSpatim, “which Yahweh 
commanded Moses concerning Israel”; it is followed by singulars in Ezra 
7:10; 7:11 shows that these new rules are all in a book. It would be a 
mistake to read this usage into Amos 2:4, just because of the parallelism 
tord//huqqim. As already mentioned, these later texts never use the verb 
ma’as. 

observe. The idiom “keep (?mr) statutes” is standard and cannot be used 
to diagnose a source or tradition that supplied these words to Amos, 
whether to the man originally or to the book subsequently. The sequence 
tord//huqqim and the placement of a negative word (“reject”) in parallel 
with a negated positive word (“did not keep”), with chiasmus of the verbs, 
is good poetic composition. Nonetheless, it is not quite classical, because 
Amos uses y et, whereas Hosea, in an otherwise similar statement (4:6), does 
not. 

falsehoods. Once again Amos is clearly outside the range of Deuteron¬ 
omistic influences. 
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The root kzb occurs four times in the Primary History, twice as the verb, 
twice as the noun. None of these instances can be connected even remotely 
with any Deuteronomistic source. 

Verb: 1. Num 23:19: 

Id* *is *el wikazzeb 

El is not a human that he should lie. 

2. 2 Kgs 4:16: 

wattd*mer . . . y al tekazzeb besiphateka 

And she said ... do not lie to your maidservant. 

The passage in Numbers is from the Oracles of Balaam, an old poem 
incorporated into an early source. The passage in Kings is part of the 
Elijah-Elisha cycle. 

Noun: Judges 16:10, 13: 

wattedabber *elay kezabim 
And you have told me lies. 

This passage (which occurs twice) is from the story of Samson and Delilah. 

There is no hint of Deuteronomic usage in any of the passages cited; 
hence we can say that the root, whether verbal or nominal, is not part of 
Deuteronomic vocabulary or usage. 

No matter how we analyze v 4b, it is important to recognize that it is an 
integral tetracolon, not just two bicolons in sequence. The behavior de¬ 
scribed in v 4bB is the consequence of the rejection of prophetic instruction 
by Yahweh in v 4bA. 

“Their lies” (or “delusions”; NJPS) are commonly interpreted as “idols” 
or “false gods” (NIV, NEB, TEV, and many commentators). Several argu¬ 
ments support this conclusion. First, there is the assumption that “their 
lies” is the antecedent of v 4bB, along with the fact that “walking behind” 
someone means following a leader; and this expression can be used for 
devotion to a god, the opposite of “following Yahweh.” 

This argument is supported further by expressions used elsewhere. In the 
Deuteronomic strand of the Primary History, apostasy is “going after 
hdbdlim , ” that is, vain gods; Deut 32:21; 1 Kgs 16:13, 26; and Jer 8:19 
show that these are idols. Jeremiah 2:5 uses the expression “walk after the 
hebel”; Ps 31:7(E6) expresses detestation of idolaters, “who keep” ( $mr ) 
hable-Saw* It requires only the equation of hdbdlim with kdzabim in Amos 
2:4 to complete the circle: lies = vanities = idols. 

Amos 2:4b is close to 2 Kgs 17:15: 
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wayyim’asu } et-huqqayw . . . They despised his statutes . . . 
wayyeleku J ahare hahebel and went after worthless idols. 

Yet even there the identification of hebel as “worthless idols” (NIV, NEB; 
but NJPS has “delusion”) is not compelling. It could cover any kind of 
deflection from the true way. It is the opposite of keeping the statutes of 
Yahweh; it means following any other code. It would include idolatry, but 
it could be any violation of the covenant, which 2 Kgs 17:15 also mentions. 

The use of a common word like “walk” is not enough evidence of 
Deuteronomic influence, especially when the texts differ in the use of spe¬ 
cific terms. As observed earlier, kzb does not occur in any Deuteronomic or 
Deuteronomistic passage in the Bible. Furthermore, the meaning “idols” 
for kezdbim is hypothetical for Amos 2:4b and unattested and unproved 
anywhere else. Once the door is opened to equating “lies” with idols, this 
meaning can be found in other passages (Dahood 1966:23-24, 245-46 on 
Ps 4:3[E2]; 40:5[E4]). But such an identification cannot be recycled as 
evidence that the equation is correct. 

The interpretation nevertheless is ancient. The LXX has ta mataia auton, 
ha epiesan . The term mataia itself does not specify idols, as it is quite 
general. The added clause shows how the translator understood the term. It 
translates eleven different Hebrew words. Mataia also translates habalim, 
which can mean “lies” as well as “futile things.” 

In spite of this apparent consensus of ancient and modem interpreters, 
we reject the identification of “their lies” with “false gods” for several 
reasons: 

1. Adequate sense can be made out of the salient meaning. 

2. There is no other certain instance of kazab meaning “idol.” 

3. The identification assumes what it has to prove. 

4. False words and false gods can both be called habalim , but it does not 
follow from this usage that kezdbim has the same two denotations. 

5. The passage reflects immediately Amos’ reiterated condemnation of 
Israel (including Judah) for rejecting the authentic word of prophecy and 
following false oracles; so this meaning for “lies” is quite suited to the 
context. 

6. The prevailing interpretation identifies the subject and object of 
wayyafum, “and they led them astray” as being “their lies” and “Judah,” 
respectively; but there are good reasons for doubting this reading. The 
subject of hifd is usually human, namely, false teachers or prophets (see the 
following note). Here we have synecdoche: “lies” for lying prophets and 
other leaders. There is no indication that “lies” can be the subject of such a 
verb, let alone “idols.” 

7. The interpretation concedes too much actuality and capacity to idols. 
Is it conceivable that Amos would say that idols can do anything? 
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8. All of the eighth-century prophets had to cope with competition from 
false prophets. The latter are the ones who delude and mislead the people. 
The people do two things: they reject the true words, they follow the false 
words. 

Hebrew has three main roots for falsehood: kzb, khs, and sqr. The Bible 
contrasts God, who speaks the truth, with men, who tell lies. See, for 
example, Num 23:19: 

W ?£ 3 el wtkazzeb 

uben-’adam weyitneham 

El is not a man that he would lie, 

nor a son of Adam, that he would change his mind (Num 23:19). 

The point is that he will keep his word. 

God insists that he did not give an untrue oracle to David: 3 d$aqqer// 
>akazzeb (Ps 89:34[E33], 36[E35]). 

The root kzb (verb or noun) has the simple meaning of untruthful speech 
(Judg 16:10, 13; Job 24:25). The pi c el is factitive (Klopfenstein 1964:176ff.), 
and like many such verbs of speaking (Jenni 1968:216) it does not need an 
explicit object. The word field is well represented in Prov 14:5: 

c ed 3 emurtim Id 3 ye kazzeb 
weyapiah k$zabtm c ed Seqer 

A truthful witness does not lie, 
but a false witness breathes lies. 

Note the perfect double chiasmus (subjects at the extremes and verbs in the 
middle), which sets off the passage. 

More specifically, a false promise can be called a lie; that is, a liar is a 
person who does not keep a vow (Ps 78:36). This meaning is mainly found 
in connection with oracular promises made by God. The Shunammite said 
to Elisha, “Don’t lie to your handmaiden” (2 Kgs 4:16), in other words, do 
not give me empty hopes by making a false prediction/promise. The 
prophet’s response is not recorded; but the incident shows that the woman 
suspected that a prophet might give such a pleasing but groundless mes¬ 
sage. For then as now there would be charlatans preying on the hopes of 
the superstitious. When she repeats the question she says “Don’t give me 
false assurance” ( tasleh; 2 Kgs 4:28). 

In most instances kzb refers to false prophecy. A vision from Yahweh 
“will not lie” (Hab 2:3), it will certainly come to pass. A prophecy that 
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comes out of the human mind (“heart”) will deceive, and the person who 
makes up such an oracle is *ts seqer, or *ts . . . ruah (Mic 2:11). 

Isaiah denounced the alliance with Egypt as a compact with hell, because 
it was based on alleged prophetic “vision.” The word hdzeh in Isa 28:15 and 
hazut in Isa 28:18 should retain this meaning and not be changed to “cove¬ 
nant.” A policy based on false prophecy is called kazab//seqer. 

The problem of the false prophets was long-standing in Israel. It cannot 
be traced continuously from the opponents of Micaiah ben Imlah (1 Kings 
22), but it would seem from the preoccupation of all eighth-century 
prophets with it that the outspoken messengers of Yahweh sometimes en¬ 
countered violent opposition from rivals who were evidently part of the 
political and religious establishment. Likewise Jeremiah and Ezekiel de¬ 
nounced rivals whom they considered to be impostors. They continue to 
use some of the language of their predecessors, but some new factors enter. 
In the eighth century false prophecy was linked with drunkenness (Isa 28; 
Hos 4:11 and chap. 7; Mic 2:11; Amos 2:8). At the end of the era, false 
prophecy is linked with divination. Ezekiel (13:6-9) says the prophets utter 


hazu saw > false vision 

weqesem kazab and lying divination 


when they say “Oracle of Yahweh,” but Yahweh did not send them. This 
charge is repeated in v 7 with similar language: “surely it is false visions you 
have seen, and lying divination you have spoken”; or 

mahdzeh saw 3 . . . umiqsam kazab 

(v 7; cf. 21:34[E21:29J) 

By means of chiasmus in v 8 the verbs and nouns are interchanged: 

They spoke {Saw 3 ) false things, 

they saw {kazab) lying visions. 

And the prophets are called 


hahozim Saw 3 Those who see “vanity” in visions 

haqqds$mim kazab and who discover “a lie” by divination, (v 9) 


In Amos 2:4 the identification of “their lies” as false prophecies also 
secures continuity with the preceding lines. These spurious oracles are put 
in place of the genuine but rejected statutes of Yahweh. 

astray. Our literal translation is not entirely satisfactory. Were it not for 
the availability of “their lies” as a possible subject of the verb, one would 
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prefer continuity with the preceding verbs. The people accused of rejecting 
the torah of Yahweh are the ones who lead astray by means of lies, which 
replace the true statutes. 

In Jer 23:30-32 the same kind of thing is described, as perpetrated by 
“the prophets.” They steal Yahweh’s words from one another, that is, they 
plagiarize the recognized modes of utterance and sound like real prophets 
talking. But Yahweh did not send them (v 32b), they made up the messages 
out of their own heart. They are “dreams of falsehood ( ieqer ), oracle of 
Yahweh. So they report them, and they lead my people astray with their 
lies” (wayyatHi *et- c ammi b$iiqrehem ). 

This passage enables us to identify the subject (false prophets), the object 
(the people), and the instrument (“their lies”). Each prophet has a select 
preferred vocabulary. Jeremiah is partial to ieqer; Ezekiel uses kazab; 
Isaiah has both. Hosea and Amos prefer kazab; Micah leans toward ieqer. 
But they are all talking about the same phenomenon: false prophecy. The 
kindred passage in Ezekiel 13 studied in the preceding note culminates in 
the charge in v 10 “they have led my people astray” (hifu y et- c ammi, the 
key verb of Amos 2:4); “they say ‘peace’ when there isn’t any peace.” They 
are like Isaiah’s rivals who prophesied “smooth things” (Isa 30:10; in Ezek 
12:24 miqsam halaq, “soothing divination” [NJPS], in parallel with hazon 
iaw y ). They are like Amos’ rivals who promised a bright “day of the Lord”; 
like Micah’s “liar and deceiver” (2:11); like Hananiah who prophesied a 
speedy end to the Exile (Jeremiah 28). These prophets led the people astray 
with their lies. They lied to the people, who listened to lies (Ezek 13:19). 
There is no instance (unless it be Amos 2:4) in which the word “lie” or 
“lies” is the subject of a verb. Hence Amos 2:4 should be analyzed on the 
basis of and lined up with Jer 23:32 and Ezek 13:10. 

This approach also agrees with the general use of hit'd. The priest led the 
people astray by means of the spirit of fornication (Hos 4:12—see Andersen 
and Freedman 1980:366-68). The (false) prophets lead the people astray 
maffm (Mic 3:5); compare Isa 3:12. See also Jer 23:13: “Among the 
prophets of Samaria I saw a disgusting thing, they prophesied by Baal and 
they led astray (wayyafu) my people Israel.” 

The image of the shepherd and his flock is present in the verb ty. The qal 
describes the aimless wandering of a lost animal (Exod 23:4; Ps 119:176; Isa 
53:6); of a human who is unintelligent (Isa 35:8) or drunk (Isa 28:7), or 
simply lost (Gen 21:14, 37:15). The duty of the shepherd is to keep the 
sheep on the right path (Ps 23:3); a shepherd who actually leads the flock 
astray by false directions is doubly at fault. The only occurrence of the verb 
that could be Deuteronomistic is found in 2 Kgs 21:9; Manasseh led the 
people astray (cf. 2 Chr 33:9), 

fathers. What is the antecedent of this relative clause? The nearest eligi¬ 
ble noun is “lies,” and the passage is usually interpreted this way, especially 
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when the lies are identified as idols. With the resumptive “after them” the 
antecedent must be plural, and “his statutes” is possible. The idiom “walk 
behind” is used for following a person (Gen 24:61), including Yahweh 
(1 Kgs 14:8). By the same token, apostasy is walking behind the rival god, 
such as Baal (Deut 4:3; 1 Kgs 18:18), and this circumstance makes the 
usual interpretation plausible. The idiom “walk in statutes” is also met 
(1 Kgs 6:12; 8:61; Ezek 5:7; 11:20; 18:9, 17; 20:13, 19, 21; 36:27); Amos’ 
usage does not quite match. The question is thus whether Amos is accusing 
them of deserting the statutes that their fathers followed, or of imitating 
their fathers by following lies. Two quite opposite points of view on this 
matter are found in the Hebrew Bible. Sometimes the faithfulness of the 
fathers contrasts with the errors of their descendants. Sometimes they are 
all accused of straying from Yahweh from the beginning. Amos does not 
say enough about the ancestors to enable us to say how he viewed it. Amos 
5:25 is too obscure to settle the point; 2:10-12 gives the impression that 
they have always been that way. If we reject the identification of “lies” with 
idols, then this word is less appropriate as an antecedent. If the false 
prophets led them astray with their lies, then those prophets were the ones 
they followed. The antecedent is the implicit subject of the verb wayyafum. 
Those whom their fathers followed also led them astray by their lies. 

5. The oracle against Judah is less focused in its target. Those against 
Aram, Philistia, Ammon, and Moab specify the leaders, at least by titles, 
including individual rulers. The vaguer language of 2:4 leaves open the 
question of whether all of the Judahite people are accused or whether their 
leaders are considered responsible. Verse 5 too leaves this question open. 
Fire is sent against Judah, but Jerusalem is the main target. 


I.A.2.b.viii. ISRAEL (2:6-8) 


2:6a Thus Yahweh said: 

For three violations by Israel, 
and for four, 

I will not reverse it: 

6b Because they sell for money the righteous, 

and the poor for the sake of a pair of sandals— 

7a those who trample upon the dust of the earth the head of the 
destitute, 

and they push the humble out of the way— 
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7b and a man and his father go to the Girl, 

so as to desecrate my holy name. 

8a And because they spread out garments pledged for debt be¬ 
side every altar, 

8b and drink the wine of those who have been fined, 

in the house of their God. 


INTRODUCTION 

2:6-8. The oracle against Israel begins in the same way as all the others, 
but it does not follow the common pattern for very long. The charge is 
elaborated and seems to go on without an end. The switch to the use of a 
participle at the beginning of v 7 is unmatched by any similar construction 
in the preceding seven oracles. It marks the inauguration of a series of 
“woes” couched in participial constructions, which continue almost to the 
end of the book. They occur in all major sections, spanning and integrating 
the whole. Hassd’apim in 2:7 and 8:4 forms a conspicuous inclusion. There 
are, in fact, many connections between vv 6-12 and the rest of the book, so 
that the oracle against Israel serves not only as one of eight in the Great Set 
Speech but also as an announcement of themes that will be repeated and 
elaborated later. 

Just as 2:9-13 elaborates the background and justification for Yahweh’s 
punitive act against Judah and Israel (the last two in the set), so the same 
sort of explanation is given at the end of the book (9:7) for those two and 
the first two in the Great Set Speech (Aram and Philistia, 1:3-8). In the 
same way there is an elaboration of the indictment in 2:6-8 and in 8:4-14, 
especially 8:4-8, 13-14. The latter verses also have connections with 
2:14-16. If, then, 2:6-16 and 8:4—14 throw light on each other, we may 
discover in 8:14 the name of the divine “Girl” in 2:7. In other words, we 
have the same situation and the same people in 2:6-8 and 8:4—8, 13-14. If 
the nfb’ym of 8:14 are the same as the s y pym of 2:7 and 8:4, then clearly the 
temple is linked with the business activities. We may detect a three-way 
alliance of priests, merchants, and magistrates, with most of the personnel 
drawn from a few large and influential families. 

The oracle against Israel does not go on to pronounce judgment (“and I 
will send Fire . . .”), as do all of the others. Not that such threats are 
absent from the ensuing text. All of the ingredients—destruction of cities, 
defeat in battle, death of leaders, exile of people—turn up in one form or 
another, sooner or later. But the formulation is different. It is noteworthy 
that no one seriously questions that the oracle against Israel was composed 
by Amos because it is different from the others. 
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The fact that the oracle against Israel suddenly (at v 7) goes off in a 
direction different from all of the others makes it difficult to say where it 
ends. There is a significant break at v 9 clearly marked by “As for me.” 
Even so, vv 9-12 are a continuation of charges. There is a marked change 
in the target. The historical recital of vv 9-11 applies equally to all Israel¬ 
ites, and we have shown that “sons of Israel” (v lib) means the people of 
both kingdoms. 

In modem translations and commentaries, there is considerable variety 
in the division of Amos 2:6-16 into paragraphs. Mays (1969:42) treats it as 
a single unit. Most find a break after v 8. The NIV has five paragraphs. 
Verse 13 is sometimes joined to vv 9-12 as its culmination; but more often it 
is seen as the preamble to the judgment in vv 14—16. The connection is not 
smooth in either direction. A new beginning is more evident at 3:1, but 
there is also continuity (cf. the Notes to that verse). 

The material (vv 9-16) that grows out of the oracle against Israel 
(vv 6-8) can be viewed as an expansion of the picture in two steps, so as to 
round off the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2. 

The first step is taken in vv 9-12(13), which link Judah and Israel. That 
all of Israel is in mind is shown not only by the term “Israelites” (v 11) but 
by the more certain fact that the recital of vv 9-11 cannot leave Judah out. 
In addition, if we are correct in our interpretation of v 4, v 12 is its comple¬ 
ment. The silencing of true prophets and the fostering of lies are two sides 
of the same violation, and the whole nation is guilty. 

The second stage is reached in vv 14-16. This passage picks up threats of 
punishment through military defeat which was hinted at in 1:14 and 2:2, 
but which would be suited to all eight nations equally. 

The prime sin of Israel is the abuse and oppression of the poor. It is in 
the domestic scene, not on the international stage, that Israel’s crimes are 
exposed. Amos returns to this matter again in 5:12 and 8:4—6. All three 
passages have vocabulary in common, and each helps to clarify the others. 
The poor are abused by the powerful in several ways. 

First there was exploitation that denied them compassion; then there was 
corruption that denied them justice. Amos’ language is somewhat general; 
it lacks the specifics of Micah (2:1-2) and Isaiah (5:8), who highlight the 
seizure of family lands. As the case of Naboth shows (1 Kings 21; see 
Andersen 1966) there were ways of legalizing such robbery. Impoverish¬ 
ment was doubtless the most common route to total loss of property—first 
land, then the clothing from one’s back, and finally one’s own body. All 
three acts were forbidden in Yahweh’s torah, and redress through the law 
courts was available to citizens. Indeed magistrates, and especially kings, 
were expected to take the initiative to see that those who lacked both means 
and advocates—orphans and widows were the extreme cases—would have 
champions in the seat of justice. 
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To succeed in their crimes, the oppressors needed both the power and 
audacity to break the basic laws; also the money and influence to bribe 
judges and subvert the process of justice. The poor were forced off* their 
land, enslaved, and denied access to the courts. 

The commercial and the juridical sides of such developments were not 
necessarily distinct moments or separate events, involving first merchants 
in the markets and then magistrates in the court. The making and repaying 
of loans, foreclosure and redemption of property, were public transactions 
in which the community had an interest. They were conducted under su¬ 
pervision and certified by witnesses: an assembly of citizens (Genesis 23, 
34) or an ad hoc committee of elders (Ruth 4), presided over by “nobles” 
(1 Kgs 21:8, 11). The traditional location for transacting all such business 
was the open air near the city gateway. Everyone had a right to be there, 
and all citizens had a right to speak. Everything was given publicity, and 
even without written titles and affidavits, the community as a whole would 
be able to keep track of the property of its members. Promises were con¬ 
firmed and protected by oaths, which is where God came into it. Things 
were done “in front of God,” which might require the presence of princi¬ 
pals and witnesses at the shrine. See the Comment on “the house of their 
god(s)” in v 8 and the swearing described in 8:14. 

Both stages are reported in 2:6-7; 5:12; and 8:4, 6. The pattern is chias- 
tic, with the law court in the center: 

2:6b c al-mikram bakkesep saddiq 

Because they sell for money the righteous, 
we y ebydn ba c abur na'alayim 
and the poor for the sake of a pair of sandals— 

7a ha$$d } apim c al- c apar- y eres 

those who trample upon the dust of the earth 
bird’s dallim 
the head of the destitute, 
wgderek c anawim yattu 
and they push the humble out of the way— 

5:12b sdr$re saddiq 

you who harass the upright, 
loqihe koper 

and hold them for ransom, 

wi’ebyontm ba$$a c ar hittu 

who thrust the poor from the gate. 

8:4a ... ha$sd y apim y ebydn 

. . . you who trample upon the poor, 

4b wilaSbit c aniwwe- y ares 
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and put an end to the wretched of the land; 
6a liqndt bakkesep da Him 

who buy the needy for money, 
we’ebyon ba c abur na c alayim 
and the poor for a pair of sandals 


NOTES 

6. Each of the preceding oracles mentions “three . . . four acts of re¬ 
bellion,” but only one or two are cited in each instance. In the case of Israel 
we have a list that could be analyzed as three or four: 

1. selling the righteous poor into slavery (v 6b); 

2. abusing the humble indigent (v 7a); 

3. going to the Girl (v 7b); 

4. misbehaving in the shrine (v 8). 

There are even more, if the indictment continues through vv 9-12. We have 
concluded, however, that the latter section is aimed at both kingdoms. 

6b. Selling the poor for a pair of sandals is one of best known of Amos' 
expressions; but when it is looked at closely, it is hard to work out what 
exactly is meant. The correlative “buy” occurs with the same objects in 8:6. 

righteous . . . poor. The terms saddiq and y ebydn are not really synony¬ 
mous expressions (cf. Beek 1948:140-41) though standing in parallel rela¬ 
tionship; rather they are complementary. The prophet’s meaning is brought 
out in combining the terms “righteous poor” instead of the “poor” in 
general. In the same way, the words da Him and c anawim in v 7 are to be 
taken together to signify the “humble destitute.” The terms “wicked” and 
“rich” are similarly paired (and combined) in Isa 53:9 and other passages. 
Neither poverty nor wealth is in itself good or bad, but there is an inevitable 
tendency in the Bible to associate wealth with the wicked and poverty with 
the pious in spite of opposite traditions from earliest times, which saw 
wealth as a sign of divine favor (blessing) and destitution as a mark of 
divine disapproval (curse). This ambivalence to wealth as a mark of either 
wickedness or virtue, and poverty as a sign of punishment or righteousness, 
is present throughout the biblical materials, but attention is focused primar¬ 
ily on the anomalous situations in which the wicked were wealthy and the 
righteous were poor. 

money . . . sandals. Chiasmus. The principle of complementarity in po¬ 
etic parallelism points to a discontinuous construct phrase, “the price . . . 
of a pair of sandals.” 
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The statement has a formal similarity to lines 7-8 of the Kilamuwa 
inscription (KAI 24; cf. Garbini 1977): 

7 mt ytn bs A girl he sold for a sheep 

wgbr bswt and a man for a garment. 

A proverb is suspected, but it is so pithy as to remain opaque. Rosenthal 
thought it meant that Kilamuwa got a bargain in his deal with Assyria 
(ANET 654). It resembles Amos 2:6b in that humans are sold for an article 
of attire, which is assumed to represent a very low price. 

In the larger context of the indictment, the action has been identified not 
as commercial payment but as bribery (Speiser 1940). In Kilamuwa 7-8 the 
b- of price is repeated; in Amos 2:6 b- is paralleled by ba c abur, perhaps a 
synonym in that position, but perhaps with the nuance “for a consider¬ 
ation.” Pursuing the idea of a bribe, Gordis tracked down the word 
na'dlam, “bribe” (1950). The orthographic adjustment is minimal, but in 
the context of mkr the focus is commercial, for this verb is often used for 
the sale of human beings as slaves (Gen 37:27, 28, 36; 45:4, 5; Exod 21:16; 
Deut 21:14; 24:7). 

Gordis’ suggestion that some derivative of the root c lm, “conceal,” in 
other words, to cover up some fraud in business or some perversion of 
justice, receives support from the language of 1 Sam 12:3-5. In this apologia 
pro vita sua, Samuel challenges the people to produce any evidence of cor¬ 
ruption during his career as a magistrate. 

First we note the parallelism of c $q and rss as in Amos 4:1. Samuel also 
specifies ways in which such wrongs might be done—taking someone’s ox 
or ass (i.e., unlawfully depriving anyone of property). It does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that Samuel personally acquired the animals; it could mean 
that he gave the wrong verdict in a dispute over the ownership of such 
beasts. In addition he protests that he had never received a bribe ( koper ), 
“to look the other way” (NJPS)—MT wPa'lim c enay bo, “that I should 
cover my eyes with it.” The LXX version is quite different, kai hypodema 
apokrithete kaf emou “even a sandal, bear witness against me.” In Sir 
46:19 there is a paraphrase, which corroborates the tradition that Samuel 
had not taken anyone’s property, “not so much as a pair of sandals.” 

The retroversion wn c l(ym) W by differs considerably from the MT. 
The reference to sandals may be “arcane” to us (McCarter 1980:209-10); 
but if the language of Amos 2:6, 8:6; Sir 46:19; and 1 Sam 12:3 in the LXX 
reflects either a proverb or else an actual custom, is it likely that a Jewish 
scribe would have found it “arcane” and changed it into the even more 
obscure MT reading? The Hebrew of Sir 46:19, kwpr wnHm mm[y Iqhjty 
wkl y dm V bw, “a bribe and a pair of sandals from who[m did I receive] 
and every man did not answer him,” is another paraphrase. Both the LXX 
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and Ben Sira are somewhat midrashic, and the reference to “sandals” could 
have entered the oral tradition of interpretation that went along with the 
written Hebrew text by linking it with the well-known and intriguing refer¬ 
ences in Amos. In view of the singular of 1 Sam 12:3 in the LXX (contrast 
Sir 46:19), one must also ask if the idiom is closer to Gen 14:23, where a 
sandal thong represents an item that a scrupulously honest person would 
not accept, in spite of its petty value. With arguments going in either direc¬ 
tion so finely balanced, it would be rash to declare either the MT or a 
retroverted LXX reading of 1 Sam 12:3 original. We do not have to make 
that decision in order to use 1 Sam 12:3. Whether the Hebrew text of 1 Sam 
12:3 was originally closer to Amos 2:6 and 8:6 than it now is, or the texts 
were brought into association by ancient interpreters or scribes, the LXX 
reading, whatever its textual status, does attest a situation in which a judge 
might be accused of improperly receiving a pair of sandals as a bribe. 
Again, this point stands whether we interpret kpr wn c l(ym) as hendiadys, a 
bribe consisting of a (pair of) sandal(s), or whether we accept the para¬ 
phrase in the Greek version of Sir 46:19 (“not so much as”). We do not 
know if the sandal (or a pair) was a proverbial bribe or merely a symbol of 
a paltry sum. The real issue is whether there is anything in common be¬ 
tween commercial transactions in which sandals changed hands and the use 
of sandals as bribes. The use of the verbs mkr and qnh in Amos 2:6 and 8:6 
points to sale and purchase. The word kpr in 1 Sam 12:3 points to bribery. 
The two could be combined if the bribe is given to the judge to certify an 
illegal or unjust commercial transaction. S. R. Driver (1913:88-89) had 
difficulty with the LXX reading because he could not see that a sandal 
would have any force as a bribe. The difficulty can be overcome if the point 
is that an avaricious judge would accept even a bribe of small value. Speiser 
(1940:18) found the idea of buying and selling a person for a pair of sandals 
“economically improbable.” The significance of sandals lies not in their 
commercial value (or lack thereof) but in their symbolic legal value as 
formalizing transactions. He found evidence for this practice at Nuzi. If we 
assume that similar customs prevailed in Israel, why should Samuel and 
Amos consider the exchange of sandals, whether in the market or in the 
law court or at the validation and certification of a sale before a magistrate, 
to be reprehensible, indeed the extreme example of the low value set on a 
poor person and of the low price at which a judge could be “bought?” 

The ceremonial and symbolic use of sandals in legalizing contracts, com¬ 
mercial or quasi-commercial such as a marriage agreement, as discussed by 
Speiser, was proper and respectable. The crime that Samuel denies and that 
Amos charges—receiving a petty bribe—was serious because it was trivial. 
The symbolic value of the sandal in both connections could derive from the 
basic fact that sandals have enormous significance as a sign of identity and 
status. Likewise the cloak; the two often go together, as in Speiser’s exam- 
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pies. Both are mentioned in Amos 2:6-8. Removal of both (Isa 20:1-3) 
represents ultimate destitution, the lot of slaves and prisoners of war. The 
value of the sandal is thus ambivalent, lending pathos to the symbol. The 
person who lost it was impoverished; the person who took it was not en¬ 
riched. This view of the matter is not to deny that collusion of magistrates 
was also involved, and that bribes also changed hands. 

In considering the meaning and significance of the charge against the 
people of Israel in v 6b, the following points can be made. 

1. If the text is taken literally, they are accused of selling the “righteous 
poor” for a paltry sum: the value of a pair of sandals. 

2. If the criminal activity in view is the sale of people into slavery, then 
the price or value of the persons sold would not seem to be relevant or 
consequential. Would it diminish the crime if the value of the persons were 
set higher? Or does it make the crime worse if a lower figure is used? Such 
an evaluation seems improbable (see Speiser 1940). We may conclude that 
this distinction was not the point of the statement. 

3. Alternatively, the pair of sandals is interpreted as a bribe paid to the 
judge for a favorable verdict. While it is possible to explain the reference to 
the meagemess of the bribe as showing how venal judges could be, the 
usual purpose in mentioning trivial objects such as sandals, or even the 
latchet on a sandal, is to attest to the incorruptibility of judges, as in the 
case of the patriarch Abraham. To argue the case in reverse, that is, to 
claim that the judges will sell to even the lowest possible bidder, is unusual 
but not implausible. 

4. The remaining possibility is to see a reference to and description of 
debt slavery: the pair of sandals is the value of the debt for which the 
“righteous poor” are being sold as slaves. Even for such a trivial debt, 
harsh leaders and rapacious creditors are forcing “the righteous poor” into 
debt slavery. In such a case, perhaps the amount involved does make a 
difference along with culpability. Someone who is heavily in debt and 
blameworthy might legitimately be sold into slavery. Amos does not find 
fault with the principle—he says nothing about it. But he criticizes severely 
those who for a paltry debt owed by a person, who has suffered reverses but 
is without fault or complicity, will seize the man (and his family) and sell 
them into slavery to satisfy such a trivial amount. 

While the other explanations are possible, especially the notion of brib¬ 
ery, this one also deserves consideration. 

7. There are numerous difficulties in the text. On the syntax see Meek 
(1958:128). We derive haSSd y aptm from s y p II, “to crush, trample,” as in 
several other passages in the OT, cf. Amos 8:4; Pss 56:2(E1), 3(E2); 
57:4(E3). The verb $ y p I, “pant” (KJV, RV) has been taken as a colorful 
description of avarice, “They begrudged him the very dust, which is sign 
and token of his poverty and misery, he had placed on his head” (Laetsch 
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1956:13). The verb fp I describes the quickening of breathing under various 
stimuli: a woman in labor (Isa 42:14); a wild ass, thirsty (Jer 14:6) or 
sexually aroused (Jer 2:24); an athlete (Eccl 1:5) longing for various things 
(Job 5:5, 7:2, 36:20). Beek (1948:135) lists Ezek 36:3; Amos 2:7, 8:4; Pss 
56:2-3(El-2), 57:4(E3) here as well (“the eagerness of the enemy for his 
opponent”), but these passages are generally translated “trample” (RSV). 
Such meanings make it hard to distinguish between s*p I and s*p II. The 
problem is complicated by the existence of swp, “bruise (by trampling),” as 
in Gen 3:15. 

Since Wellhausen it has been common to argue that the participle sdpim 
acquired alef as mater lectionis (Deist 1978:44) and was subsequently iden¬ 
tified incorrectly with the root s*p. By the nature of the argument, it is 
impossible to say with any confidence that this sequence of changes actually 
occurred in any particular case. Only the attestation of spym in a Hebrew 
text could make the variant reading viable; retrojection from the LXX 
patounta is not enough, for this could be an interpretation of the MT. 

It is true that the use of alef as a mater lectionis for spelling long a 
intrudes slightly into the orthography of the MT as a late Aramaic influ¬ 
ence, especially at the end of words. Even in Aramaic its use for a word- 
medial long a, when alef is not etymological, is restricted (Freedman and 
Ritterspach 1967), Nevertheless, some examples do occur in the MT: for 
example, wq y m (for weqam, Hos 10:14). The usage was wrongly identified 
by the LXX translator of the minor prophets in a number of cases where 
the alef is part of the root: for example, fsm (Hos 14:1)— aphanisthesetai, 
“to be utterly destroyed,” as if from smm. It is less likely that the LXX 
Vorlage read t§m (ti§§dm or te§am ), that this form is original, and that the 
MT results from a scribe who pronounced the word tdsom and fixed that 
pronunciation with the aid of alef There are several places in the LXX 
where a prima alef root has been read as if the alef had been dropped in its 
Hebrew Vorlage (y’spw [Hos 4:3], y’sm [Hos 13:1, root ipm], ysmw [Hos 
5:15, 10:2; cf. 14:1; Joel 1:18, root $mm] t yqr*hw [Hos 11:7, rootj^r]); but it 
is also possible that the LXX Vorlage was the same as the MT’s and that 
the translator read the alef as a mater lectionis. For examples of omission of 
etymological alef in the MT see Andersen and Forbes 1986. Amos 2:6 is 
not quite the same, because §p and ?p II seem to be variants of the same 
root. 

Accepting that $*p does not mean “pant after” the dust of the earth (RV) 
but rather “trample,” “the head of the poor” is a more suitable object, 
“they grind the heads of the poor into the earth” (NEB). But, no matter 
what meaning is given to $*p, the rest of the clause is cumbersome and its 
length quite disproportionate by comparison to the next line (v 7aB). 

It is difficult to construe both prepositional phrases with the single verb. 
The problem is resolved in NIV by making the first a simile, 
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They trample on the heads of the poor 
as upon the dust of the ground. 

A simpler expedient is to regard the reading as a conflation of alternatives, 
“panting after the dust of the earth” or “trampling on the head of the 
poor.” It is usual to delete the first phrase. But the LXX attests it, and has 
an additional verb: 


Those trampling upon the dust of the earth, 

And they strike [with the fist] the heads of the poor. 


Because the LXX can take the liberty of paraphrase, the second verb is 
doubtless the translator’s remedy for the difficulties in the MT that we still 
face. He has done the same thing in Mai 3:5. There a list of miscreants has 
been expanded by breaking up the phrase “hireling, widow and orphan”— 
[kai epi tous aposterountas misthon] misthotou [kai tous katadynasteontas] 
cheran [kai tous kondylizontas] orphanous “and against them that keep 
back the hirelings wages, and them that oppress the widow, and afflict 
orphans. ” In neither place does kondylizo match anything in the MT, so it 
would be unwarranted to use the LXX to recover a Hebrew variant by 
retroversion. Even so, the LXX interpretation does help by indicating that 
each phrase can be taken as an object. The term ‘ dpar-’eres seems to match 
the c anwe-*eres of other texts (Isa 11:4; Ps 76:10[E9]). 

In contrast to the wordiness of 2:7a, 8:4 is as brief as can be: “they 
trample the poor.” Note the parallels: 


2:7a ‘al-'dpar-’eres // 

upon the dust of the earth // 

8:4 \ebydn // 

the poor // 


b$rd*$ dalltm 

the head of the destitute 

c aniww$-*ares 

wretched of the earth 


This connection suggests an equivalence of c pr with W, expressions for the 
lowly, those in the dust. Dust is of course the essential material of the 
human body (Gen 2:7, 3:19, etc.), and remembering this fact is a feature of 
divine compassion (Ps 103:15[El4]). It can be used figuratively of human 
beings (“the dust of Jacob” [Num 23:10]) and as a mark of humility or 
lowliness (Gen 18:27). (See Rainey 1974.) 

In summary, the problems of v 7a can be solved in any of four ways: first, 
by deleting the first phrase (JB); next, by taking it as simile (NIV); third, by 
taking it as an object, with a second object in apposition. Finally, the sim¬ 
plest solution is to accept the complete clause, recognizing the first preposi¬ 
tional phrase as locative, the second as the object. This reading does more 
justice to the prepositions. The preposition b - is sometimes deleted, but 
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Wolff (1977:133) defends its accusative function (“against”) with verbs of 
assault. There is a clash, however, between the singular “head” and the 
plural “poor.” In view of 8:4, the proper object of kPpym is dlym (// J bywn ); 
br*$ is then another adverbial phrase (rtf has this meaning without a prepo¬ 
sition in Gen 3:15). 

The accumulation of phrases brings out the deliberately malicious treat¬ 
ment of these unfortunates, who are not only denied justice, but treated 
with physical abuse and bodily harm. They smash them on the head, they 
shove them off the street and trample them in the dust. 

7a. push. Verse 7aB is to be interpreted in the light of 5:12; Job 24:4; Isa 
10:2 and 29:21: 


2:7 

wdrk ‘nwym ytw 

and they push the humble out of the way 

5:12 

w 3 bywnym WV htw 

who thrust the poor from the gate 

Job 24:4 

ytw 3 bywnym mdrk 
(// ( dn iyye- 3 ares) 

they thrust the poor out of the road 
(//the wretched of the earth) 

Isa 10:2 

Ihtwt mdyn dlym 

to turn aside the needy from justice 

Isa 29:21 

wytw bthw sdyq 

and they thrust aside into the wasteland the 
righteous 


While the action could be no more than pushing someone out of the way 
(cf. Num 22:23), the expression usually occurs in longer lists of accusations. 
Compare Job 24:1-4 with Mai 3:5, both of which involve defrauding people 
and depriving them of legal redress. The nouns that are the object of hth in 
these passages confirm our analysis of v 6b and identify the righteous poor, 
that is, those who are destitute through injustice. If the adverbs are equally 
interchangeable, the series mdyn, mdrk shows that these poor people, 
who have a legitimate case (= bdrlbd in Exod 23:6), are driven out of the 
place of judgment—“the gate.” So in Amos 2:7 and Job 24:4 the drk is drk 
M c r, where Absalom stood (2 Sam 15:2) as judge. We conclude that c nwym 
is the object and drk is adverbial, but without the usual preposition “from.” 
Compare wdligzdl miSpat c dniyye- c ammt (Isa 10:2), which is interpreted 
(RSV—“and to rob the poor of my people of their right”) as if miSpdt were 
an adverb; but in Exod 23:6 miSpat is the object of this verb. 

It is not clear whether hth describes the wrongful physical ejection of a 
litigant from the courts or is a figure for the deflection of justice through 
partiality (Deut 16:19, Prov 17:23—the term y rh here suggests that drk in 
Job 24:4 and Amos 2:7 could be short for “the way of justice”) or bribery 
(Prov 18:5; 1 Sam 8:3); compare the parallel “twist” in Isa 29:21. 
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To sum up, the object of the verb can be either a person, or the mispat of 
a person (Deut 24:17; 27:19), or simply mispat (Deut 16:19). Rib, ddbdr, 
din , and mispat can also be present adverbially, with or without the prepo¬ 
sition b- or min. Locatives (b)s c r, ( m)drk are also found. Warnings against 
this kind of corruption are made so frequently that the terms can be used 
laconically with all of their associations still present. 

The procedures for perverting the course of justice are described in Isa 
29:21: 

mahatPe J adam bedabar who pronounce guilty the person with a 

word, 

welammokiah bassa ( ar yeqdsun and for the one who reproves in the gate 

they lay a snare, 

wayyattu battohu saddiq and they thrust aside into the wasteland the 

righteous. 

This passage is to be compared with Amos 5:10 and 12, where we find 
closely related terms and behavior: 

10a sane’u bassa c ar mokiah 

They hate in the gate the reprover 
b wedober tamim yeta c ebu 

and the one who speaks truth they abhor. 

12b A sore re saddiq 

those who harass the upright 
loqehe koper 

those who hold them for ransom, 

we’ebyonim bassacar hittu 

and they the poor from the gate thrust. 

The repetition of verbs and nouns shows that Isaiah has in mind much the 
same situation as Amos. As we argue in the passage Amos 5:10-12, the one 
who reproves in the gate must be the prophet himself or the prophets as a 
class. The parallel in Amos 5:10 is “the one who speaks truth,” an apt 
designation of the prophet. Similarly we must interpret J adam bedabar ; 
“the man with the [his] word” as another designation of the reprover in the 
gate, or the prophet. “The word” in this case is the word of Yahweh. 

Both Amos and Isaiah use the verb nth in the hipHl to describe the 
maltreatment of others. Amos in 5:12 and 2:7 speaks of thrusting the poor/ 
afflicted out of the gate/road, while Isaiah (29:21) criticizes the same lead¬ 
ers for abusing the righteous. There is no significant difference, however, 
for both prophets link the righteous with the poor, and they are comple¬ 
mentary and overlapping terms (cf. Amos 2:6-7 and 5:12). Hence bthw is to 
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be understood as the counterpart or opposite of bs c r, that is to say, they 
thrust them away from the city gate into the terrifying wasteland outside 
the bounds of city or civilization. 

7b. a man and his father. This simple phrase remains obscure. Already 
the LXX reflects an interpretation that has become conventional. It trans¬ 
lates ’i$ as huios, an obvious correlate of “father” (“Father and son” [NIV, 
NEB]), and adds “to the same girl.” Even though the verb is “walk,” not 
“go,” the connotations of the latter for sexual intercourse are assumed. If 
the sin lies in the identity of “the girl,” then the question is whether she is a 
(cult) prostitute or “the goddess.” Any such activity could be branded as 
profanation, so v 7bB does not resolve the issue. 

The reference to the culprits as “a man and his father” is the opposite of 
the expected “father and son” and suggests that ’is is used here with its 
distributive meaning “each.” Not just two men, but everybody is doing it. 
If incest was in mind, it would have been easy to say that a man had 
intercourse with his father’s wife (cf. Lev 20:11). The verb “walk” suggests 
religious pilgrimage, resort to a shrine. 

If ’is is distributive, we would expect “everybody” to be ’is were c ehu or ’is 
we’ahiw. Hence we’abiw is distributive in time (cf. hemmd we’d bote hem — 
Deut 13:7, 28:36). They have been doing it for generations. 

the Girl. The article points to a specific and well-known personage. Verse 
8 connects the unjust acquisition of garments and wine with an altar and a 
shrine—“their god,” so not a Yahweh temple. Verse 8:14 introduces a fe¬ 
male deity called ’aSmat someron. The geographical references given there 
suggest a popular and widespread cult, all the way from Dan to Beer-sheba. 
The noun na c ard has a range of associations but is characteristically used of 
a nubile woman—eligible (Genesis 24, 34), betrothed (Deuteronomy 22), 
widowed (Ruth), a concubine (Esther, Judges 19, 1 Kings 1), a slave (2 Kgs 
5:2-4); cf. Barstad 1984. In the series saddiq, ’ebyon, dallim, c anawim, 
habulim, ( anfi$im, na c ard (makes seven) could be a slave girl, sexually ex¬ 
ploited. The fact that this noun alone has the article could suggest that one 
well-known “girl” needing no further identification is in mind. 

There is no biblical occurrence in which “the girl” is a prostitute. Identi¬ 
fication as a cult prostitute because of the background in v 8 is possible. 
(Compare Herodotus’s description of Babylon, History 1.199, and the Code 
of Hammurapi, lines 178-182. See also Cutler and MacDonald 1982:35.) 
There are several connections between 2:6-8 and chap. 8: 2:6b and 8:6a; 
2:7a and 8:4; 2:7b-8 and 8:14. The expression “in that day” (2:16; 8:13) 
also links 2:14-16 with 8:13-14 as aspects of the same destructive judgment 
on the same people for the same sins. For a start, 2:6-8 is focused on the 
northern kingdom; 8:14 shows that the same thing is happening all over the 


country. Possibly oaths could be sworn by these gods in any location, but 
the greatest solemnity and force would be secured if the act were performed 
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in front of a statue in a shrine. “The house of their god” (v 8b) points to 
such a building, and “every altar” suggests a multitude of such installa¬ 
tions. 

so as to. The use of the preposition lema c an, “so as to,” implies witting 
and willful intention. Weaker translations have “and thereby” (NJPS), 
“and so” (NIV). 

desecrate . Verbs based on hll refer to pollution through violation of vari¬ 
ous moral laws and ritual taboos. They often describe defilement of sacred 
precincts by bringing in some forbidden object or person, or by violating 
any covenant rule. Not only objects—the land, the shrine, the altar—can be 
“profaned” by such actions, but also God’s name and even God himself 
(Ezek 22:16, 26). Because such profanation can result from so many differ¬ 
ent things, the outcome does not help us to find out what the man and his 
father are doing with “the Girl.” 

holy. The LXX reading is “the name of their God,” contamination from 
v 8. 

Actions described as profaning God’s holy name include reneging on an 
oath sworn in his name (Lev 19:12; Jer 34:16), sacrificing children to molek 
(Lev 18:21, 20:3) or idolatry (Ezek 20:39, 36:20-23). (See Weinfeld 1972.) 

In Leviticus 21 the term covers actions forbidden to priests (including 
the code of sexual taboos), and Lev 22:2 forbids the use of “the holy things 
of the people of Israel, which they dedicate to me.” This definition suggests 
that the yyn ‘nwSym could be legitimate temple dues, misappropriated or 
misused by the priests, like the behavior of Eli’s sons (1 Samuel 2), who 
were “blaspheming God” (1 Sam 3:13). 

8a. And because. We take c al as a conjunction (cf. c al *aser, Deut 
29:24[E25]) rather than a preposition, in parallel with c al mikram in v 6; see 
also Gen 31:20; Ps 119:136. 

spread. There is a play on the word yattu , already used in v 7; but it is 
hard to see how it can have the same meaning in each occurrence. The 
different object requires the meaning “spread” in v 8, but the qal is com¬ 
monly used for hanging a curtain or pitching a tent. The connection is 
found in the fact that the garments used in v 8 are the property of the poor 
who were deprived of justice in v 7a. 

garments. As often happens, the poor of Israel (v 7) have fallen from 
destitution into debt, from which there is no feasible recovery. In the end, a 
person’s last remaining asset would be his beged or timid, a cloak by day 
and a blanket at night. It was forbidden to take a widow’s beged as a pledge 
(Deut 24:17). 

According to Exod 22:25-26(E26-27), when a person raises a loan on his 
clothing, the garment was taken into pawn only as a formality. It was to be 
given back to the owner at nightfall so that he would have something to 
sleep in. Compare the plights of the poor citizen of Nippur and of the 
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reaper of the Mesad Hashavyahu inscription; cf. Job 22:6; Prov 20:16, 
27:13. 

pledged. The parallelism within v 8 invites comparison of bgdym hblym 
with yyn c nwsym. The NIV translation (cf. the NEB) brings the two partici¬ 
ples into line: 


garments taken in pledge//wine taken as fine 

The root hbl generally means “bind,” but in this context “distrain.” 
While the pretext for seizure was doubtless security for a loan or fore¬ 
closure on an unpayable debt, the use of gzl, pst or Iqh as a parallel (Deut 
24:17; Isa 10:2; Job 24:9; Prov 20:16, 27:13) brands the action as robbery 
with violence. See Job 22:6, where “the garments of the naked” matches 
bgdy(m) hblym of Amos 2:7: 

ki-tahbol 3 aheyka hinnam For you have exacted pledges of your brothers for 

nothing, 

ubigde c arummim tapsit and stripped the naked of their clothing. 

A vital piece of legislation forbids reducing widow and orphan to destitu¬ 
tion (Exod 22:21-26[E22-27]). Much of its language is used in Job 24:1-12. 
The use of the same vocabulary by Amos illustrates his point that they have 
rejected the tord (v 4). The threatened punishment, “your wives will be 
widows and your children orphans” (Exod 22:23[E24]), is the basis for 
Amos 7:17. 

The discord in number makes it impossible to take c nwsym as an attribu¬ 
tive modifier of yyn. It is simpler to take both participles as references to 
the victims, who have been both pledged and fined. If the phrases are also 
congruous in syntax, bgdym and yyn are both constructs, the former with 
enclitic mem. If the persons are pledged, they could be family members 
handed over into debt slavery, who are then deprived of their clothing. 

One wonders, however, if people who have fallen to that level of destitu¬ 
tion would have cloaks of sufficient quality to be used by the luxury-loving 
exploiters condemned by Amos (6:4-6). It is hard to take the details liter¬ 
ally, even though commentators have found the effects colorful. The lan¬ 
guage is probably elliptical. In the shrines they are using fabrics and wine, 
both symbols of indulgence, acquired by fraudulent loans and unjust fines. 
If the sources of the mulct had been real criminals, there would have been 
nothing wrong with lodging the fines in the shrine. The fact that temples 
had been enriched shows that the priests were the beneficiaries of collusion 
with merchants and magistrates in the social injustices condemned by 
Amos. 

every altar, a. It was happening all over, at the shrines listed in 4:4, 5:5, 
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and 8:14. Some modem scholars have concluded that Amos did not locate 
these injustices in the shrines. The phrases “beside every altar, and in the 
house of their god(s),” originally a single expression, were added to the text 
by way of commentary. Their arguments are partly based on the observa¬ 
tion that the two clauses in v 8 are far too long to be lines of poetry. Verse 
7bB is likewise considered to be an addition in the same vein (Wolff 
1977:133-34). Such criticism begs several questions. To judge from the 
book as a whole, Amos did not compose his oracles in accordance with the 
rules of lyrical or epic or cult poetry. And we cannot say that his targets 
were the secular institutions and leaders, omitting the temples and their 
priests. 

every altar, b. The LXX refers to only one altar, but its paraphrase bears 
little resemblance to the MT: “and joining their garments together with 
cords, they make curtains protecting the altar.” 

8b. fined. The root W can mean “to punish” in a legitimate sense (Deut 
22:19). In 2 Kgs 23:33 (2 Chr 36:3) it refers to an indemnity placed on the 
land by Pharaoh. Other occurrences (Exod 21:22; Prov 17:26, 21:11, 22:3, 
27:12) are not specific enough to permit exact denotation. Deuteronomy 
22:19 (the fine of a rapist) suggests payment of damages in money. Amos 
2:8 then means payment in kind. Amos does not indicate whether the act 
was sinful because such wine should not be drunk in the shrine or whether 
the fine was unjust (Prov 17:26). 

their God. In view of the links with 8:14, the plural “gods” could be read 
in both places, the gods being J 'smh and drk. If “the house of their God” is 
one of the Yahweh temples (Dan, Bethel, or one of the other shrines men¬ 
tioned by Amos), why does he distance himself in this way by saying 
“their”? The series “so as to profane my holy name,” “beside every altar,” 
and “in the house of their God” marks a change of focus from law court 
(vv 6-7) to shrine. This shift suggested to Beek (1948:137) that a set of 
secondary religious offenses followed the judicial offenses. 


COMMENT 

In spite of the several concrete details, the exact nature of Israel’s “act(s) 
of rebellion” remains undetermined. Although the whole nation is at risk, 
the fault clearly lies with only a section of the people. Their loci can be 
discerned: 


1. the markets where people are sold (v 6b); 

2. the assemblies where loans are certified (v 8a); 
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3. the courts where fines are paid (v 8b); 

4. the shrines with their altars (v 8). 

The locations of the acts described in v 7 are less clear. Verse 7a probably 
goes with v 6b, and would also fit in with v 8a if those reduced to destitu¬ 
tion (v 6b) fail to obtain redress in the courts (v 7a) so that their garments 
are retained (v 8a). The fact that such a garment finishes up beside an altar 
identifies the priests as the culprits, or at least as accessories. They are not 
named, but the reference to the shrine in v 8b and threats against the shrine 
and altars (note the plural!) of Bethel elsewhere (3:14, 4:4, 7:9, 9:1) show 
that the cultus is one of the prime targets. Amos 5:10-13 shows that the 
magistrates must have been part of the conspiracy; injustices such as those 
itemized in 2:6-8, blatant violations of well-established rules (tora [2:4b]), 
could only occur if the judges had been corrupted. 

It is possible to analyze 2:4 into three crimes of Judah, and 2:6-8 into 
four crimes of Israel, seven in all; but from another view these crimes are 
only aspects and specimens of general and total corruption. The climactic 
lines (2:4bB, 7bB, and 8bB) point to apostasy, not in fringe groups and 
underground paganism, but in official prophets and priests. 

Each of the preceding seven oracles ends with a threat to send fire. There 
is no similar ending to the eighth oracle against Israel. That oracle takes a 
different turn with vv 9-12. From the form-critical point of view it in¬ 
troduces a new genre, historical recital, with covenant associations. While 
it is still rhythmic and some quite good bicolons can be found in it, it is 
much more like prose than the highly formulaic material in 1:3-2:8. 

It makes more use of “prose particles” than any section we have met so 
far. Yet vv 9-12 stand out from the rest in this respect partly because the 
piece itself is longer than any unit in l:3-2:8. The eight oracles are not 
lacking in “prose particles.” They are found in some quite important lines, 
for example: 

1:3b, which has no parallelism, no discernible meter, along with 
one y t (true prose particle) and two examples of h-; 

1:6b, which has no parallelism and no meter; 

1:9b, the same problem, though there is a balancing clause, 
which, however, is not parallel to it; 

1:13b, no parallelism and no meter; it also has y t (one example) 
and one h-, and is simply not poetic; 

2:1b, again no parallelism and no meter; 

2:4b, there is some parallelism and possible meter, but examples 
of y t (one) and y sr (one) point strongly in the direction of 
prose; 
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2:7b, once again there is no parallelism and no meter; there is an 
example of y t and one of h-. 

In the clauses just given, we have all of the examples of y t and y sr in the 
whole passage. It will be noted that in every case the passage cited consti¬ 
tutes the whole or part of the indictment or charges against the culprit 
nation. To excise these passages on the grounds that they are prosaic, which 
admittedly they are, would leave the unit incomplete. Neither would it 
improve matters merely to delete the prose particles. It would be necessary 
to substitute something quite different. Such a procedure seems to us to be 
unjustifiable. We must recognize that at least in the book of Amos and no 
doubt elsewhere oracular utterance has this character: it seems that the 
incorporation of prose lines in poetic structures is part of the prophet’s 
technique. Perhaps the insertion of the plain prose sentence in the midst of 
a poetic oracle had a shock effect. We repeat that in every case the state¬ 
ment constitutes the whole or an integral part of the indictment, and that in 
five of the seven cases there would be no indictment without it. In the other 
cases excision would be almost as harmful. Nevertheless the next section, 
vv 9-13, is quite different in character, being a complete unit in itself and 
more like prose, though there are many features that we commonly asso¬ 
ciate with poetry, such as parallelism, chiasm, unusual figures of speech, 
and the like. 

If each of the eight oracles was delivered separately before being worked 
up into the Great Set Speech now in the book, it is possible that the one 
against Israel was originally like the others, ending with the threat to send 
fire. But we should point out that the repeated formulas have their effect 
only when all of the oracles are joined together. The different direction 
taken by the Israel oracle at the end achieves precisely the literary effect of 
not closing off the set of eight, but making it an integral and continuous 
part of the larger book. 
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I.B. ORACLES AGAINST THE WHOLE OF 

ISRAEL (2:9-3 :8) 

I.B.l. HISTORICAL RECITAL AND 

THREAT (2:9-16) 

I.B.l.a. YAHWEH’S GRACIOUS ACTS 

(2:9-11) 


2:9a As for me, I destroyed the Amorite before them, 
whose height was like the height of cedars, 
and he was as powerful as oak trees; 

9b and I destroyed his fruit from above, 
and his roots from beneath. 

10a And as for me, I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
10b and I led you in the wilderness for forty years, 

so that you could take possession of the land of the 
Amorite. 

11a And I raised up some of your sons to be prophets, 

and some of your choice young men to be nazirites. 
lib Isn’t that actually so, you Israelites? 

The solemn declaration of Yahweh! 


I.B.l.b. THE PRESENT SITUATION (2:12) 


12a And you made the nazirites drink wine, 

12b and against the prophets you gave commands, 
saying, “You shall not prophesy!” 
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INTRODUCTION 

The prophecy develops and unfolds in various new ways; and Israel 
remains the main target for the rest of the book. The historical perspective 
of vv 9-12 makes it clear that the whole nation is in the prophet’s mind. 
Even when the northern kingdom is being addressed, Judah is not left out. 

Whereas the complaints against the six surrounding nations are re¬ 
stricted to one conspicuous crime each and the indictment of Judah pro¬ 
ceeds in rather general terms, the charge against Israel grows into a long 
list, which continues through chap. 8. Social injustice and religious apos¬ 
tasy head the list (vv 6-8). Ungrateful forgetfulness of Yahweh’s goodness 
in the past culminates in rejection and refusal, and finally to suppression of 
prophecy (v 12). Judah’s case is essentially the same, though stated more 
briefly. The sins of the entire nation are twofold: first, in rejecting the torah 
(v 4), which leads to the evils of vv 6-8; second, in silencing the prophets 
who called them to repent. For the first sin there could be forgiveness. But 
when the offer of forgiveness is refused, nothing more can be done. Yahweh 
has reached his limit (v 13). In vv 14—16 there is a sudden shift to the 
eschatological denouement, the final military defeat “in that day.” 

Verses 9-12 offer additional charges against Israel, but within a frame¬ 
work of traditional covenantal statements about the relations between 
Yahweh and his people and a brief account of the divine intervention and 
gracious acts in their behalf. The Exodus, the Settlement, and the divine 
provision of prophets and nazirites are all listed, though the order of the 
first two is reversed, no doubt deliberately and for special effect. The em¬ 
phasis in vv 9-12 is on the Israelite mistreatment of prophets and nazirites 
sent to them by God, which symbolizes the nation’s resistance to the will 
and word of God, its failure to respond to those mighty acts of grace and 
condescension by which God created and sustained the whole people. The 
unit leads to an extraordinary picture of God suffering under the burden of 
his people, like a cart that labors and creaks under a full load of sheaves 

(V 13) ’ 

The historical recital in vv 9-11 is reminiscent of the traditional prologue 
to covenantal formulations. It serves several purposes. As in the original 
Sinai covenant, the story of Yahweh’s dealings with Israel up to that point 
provides grounds for his claims on their love and loyalty. It also vindicates 
God, for it proves his steadfastness in the agreement, especially when the 
account is brought up to date with the reminder that through nazirites and 
prophets he continued to deal faithfully with them. Their continued occu¬ 
pation of the good land is a further token of divine favor. 
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The central creed of the Bethel cult was originally, “This is your God, O 
Israel [cf. 4:12], who brought you out of the land of Egypt” (1 Kgs 12:28), 
and a ritual recitation like that in Amos 2:9-11 doubtless continued at 
national assemblies and festivals at that shrine up to his day (cf. 3:1-2). 

But there was more than history and reminiscence in such recital. It 
could serve to renew the covenant, provided the people reaffirmed their 
adherence, with reformation if necessary (Joshua 24). Otherwise the review 
could serve as preamble to an indictment, a covenant rib , followed by 
release of the curses (4:6-11) threatened against violations (peSaHm, as in 
the eight preceding oracles) of the covenant. 

The continuation of the charge against Israel (including Judah) consists 
of two parts: 

1. Yahweh’s gracious acts (2:9-11); 

2. the present situation—Israel’s response and the threatened 

calamity (2:12-16). 

The first part consists of two subdivisions, each introduced by we’anoki and 
followed by a hipHl form of the verb in the perfect tense (vv 9a and 10a). 
These verbal forms are then balanced by a hipHl form of the same or related 
verb in the imperfect tense with wavv-consecutive (9b and 10b). There are 
minor differences in structure between 9 and 10 (9aB has a relative clause, 
while lObB is an infinitive construction), but the pattern is essentially the 
same. The second subdivision (vv 10-11) is expanded, however, by a second 
clause introduced by the hipHl form of the verb in the imperfect tense with 
vvcw-consecutive (v 1 la), and a concluding question that sums up the unit. 
The break is marked by the phrase, “The solemn declaration of Yahweh.” 
Thus we have the following structure: (1) v 9, the destruction of the Amo- 
rites; and (2) vv 10-11, the deliverance from Egypt and guidance through 
the wilderness (v 10); the raising up of prophets and nazirites (v 11). 

The second part falls naturally into two subdivisions: (1) vv 12-13; (2) vv 
14-16. The first is clearly transitional, picking up the theme of v 11 but 
specifying Israel’s response to Yahweh’s action. The pattern in v 13, begin¬ 
ning hinneh *andki and followed by a hipHl participle, is similar to that of vv 
9 and 10 and suggests a possible continuity with the preceding section. 
Nevertheless, because of the shift in subject in v 12, and in the time and 
tense of v 13, it is better to separate these verses and regard them as a 
bridge to the conclusion in vv 14-16. It is because of Israel’s negative 
response to the nazirites and prophets sent by him that Yahweh has reached 
the end of his patience and endurance (v 13). The final defeat of Israel 
(along with or immediately after that of the other nations) will follow. Thus 
the first subdivision consists of two couplets of approximately equal length: 
v 12, the response of Israel; v 13, the present reaction and mood of the 
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deity. The second subdivision consists of an account of the fate of the 
various military personnel in the final disaster. It may be analyzed as fol¬ 
lows: (1) v 14, a tricolon listing three classes of soldiers; (2) vv 15-16, a 
complementary list of four classes of military personnel, which may be 
further divided: (a) v 15, a tricolon specifying three branches of the mili¬ 
tary; and (b) v 16, a bicolon identifying the seventh and final category (a 
special one), with a concluding notice. 


NOTES 

2:9-10. The autobiographical form (cf. Josh 24:2-13) lends pathos to the 
recital, and the concluding question (v 1 lb) gives it passion. Unlike Hosea, 
who makes considerable use of patriarchal traditions, Amos begins with the 
Exodus. He does not even highlight the Sinai events, or the role of Moses 
(except as the latter may be in mind as the first in the long line of prophets). 

The emphasis is entirely on the extermination of the Amorites and the 
installation of Israel in the land (vv 9, lObB—six lines). The briefest possi¬ 
ble account of the escape from Egypt and the desert journey (v 10a-10bA— 
two lines) has been inserted into this conquest account, just before the last 
line (v lObB), highlighting its function as an inclusion with v 9aA. 

These two lines describing the Exodus and wilderness phase have at¬ 
tracted suspicion for four reasons: (1) they present the events out of chro¬ 
nological order; (2) they are prosaic and longer than the more poetic lines 
that describe the eviction of the Amorites; (3) the grammatical number 
changes; and (4) their language is Deuteronomistic. None of these observa¬ 
tions is strong enough to warrant the deletion of these two lines as a later 
scribal addition; or, less drastically, to accept them as the words of Amos 
but to move them in front of verse 9 to secure the correct chronological 
sequence. 

1. If v 10a has been dislodged from its original position before v 9 as the 
first moment of the story, the explanation could be that both verses begin 
with we’andkt. But the present sequence is not only satisfactory; it achieves 
a special effect. It is not uncommon for a narrator to work backward from 
the present when reviewing the past. This sequence is found not only in the 
Bible but also generally in the ancient Near East, in visual, as well as 
verbal, art. In the present case, the spotlight is on the purpose and goal of 
the Exodus and journey, and on the present condition of the people. The 
backward sequence of the verbs J asmtd and heceleti in 2:9-10 prepares for 
the chiastic sequence he c eleti . . . wehiSmadti (and harmed ’asmid) in 
9:7-8, with the telling point that just as the Amorites were destroyed for 
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defiling the Lord’s land (Gen 15:16), so Israel will be destroyed for the 
same reason. 

2. The argument that v lOa-bA is an intrusion of prose into poetry has 
little weight as a test of authenticity. This kind of thing happens throughout 
the entire book, as we have already seen in the oracles against the nations. 
The use of the nota accusativi (twice) and wcw-consecutive identifies the 
language as that of normal prose, but poetry is first a matter of form. 
Whether construed as two lines (5 : 5) or as four lines (3 : 2 :: 3 : 2), the 
rhythms are good, even though the parallelism is not the usual synonyms in 
bicolons. 

3. The change in grammatical number is inconsequential. It happens 
frequently (e.g., 4:1-3), and often the literary integrity of the whole piece is 
so patent that critics are more prone to normalize the pronouns than to 
excise the deviant. We do not think that either of these expedients is a 
convincing solution except in the trivial sense of removing the evidence that 
is seen as a problem. It happens so often that it is better to accept such 
changes of pronominal person within discourse as acceptable in Hebrew 
composition. 

4. As for Deuteronomic language, the statistical odds are too long to 
permit a statement of ten words to be diagnosed as the distinctive and 
exclusive utterance of one author or school, unless it can be identified as an 
exact quotation of quite original or at least highly idiosyncratic and original 
combinations of words. Such a result can be made more plausible if at the 
same time it can be shown that the expressions (vocabulary, syntax, style) 
are quite different from those usually employed by the author in whose 
work the suspected statement is now found. 

It can hardly be claimed that v lOa-bB could not have been said by 
Amos. As we have already pointed out, the same operational verbs are used 
again in 9:7-8, and, although these verses are sometimes assigned to Amos’ 
disciples (Wolff 1977:348), other vocabulary, such as “house of Jacob,” is 
hardly Deuteronomic. Even the claim that the traditional language of 
v lOa-bB is Deuteronomic is exaggerated. Here we will mention only one 
detail. The verb h c lh, “bring up,” describes the Exodus only once in 
Deuteronomy (20:1); it prefers hwsy] “bring out” (twenty times). See also 
the Notes on v 10. 

Yet even if it could be shown that v 10 contains Deuteronomic language 
and is dependent on Deuteronomic traditions, this fact would not prove 
that it was added later to the book by a Deuteronomistic editor. There are 
sufficient indications that the eighth-century prophets knew and used 
Deuteronomic traditions as if they could count on their recognition by their 
audiences. Whether any of these traditional materials was already written 
before the seventh century is quite a different matter, and not germane. It 
would be gratuitous to declare that Deuteronomic traditions did not exist 
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in any form before the seventh century, and therefore that Amos could not 
have known and used them in the eighth century. It is also possible, given a 
late date for Deuteronomy, that Amos and other prophets were the origina¬ 
tors of some of the prophetic content (Krause 1932:221-39). 

9a. as for me. The repeated pronouns and the first-person verbs under¬ 
score the vital fact that it was entirely the Lord’s own personal achieve¬ 
ment. All secondary causes and agencies are kept out of view. 

destroyed. This verb, used twice here, describes violent and complete 
destruction. The point is driven home by the repetition in v 9b. While used 
in Deuteronomy (2:21), it seems to be pre-Deuteronomic (Josh 24:8). It is 
associated with the Amorite tradition (Deut 31:4). 

the Amorite. This term is used in so many ways that it is impossible to 
tell which tradition Amos has in mind. As an ethnic group (an eastern 
branch of West Semitic peoples), the Amorites have a history extending 
over the entire ancient Near East, ranging from Lower Mesopotamia from 
the Ur III period onward (Buccellati 1966), with strong development in 
Upper Mesopotamia (Mari) in the Middle Bronze Age, and a kingdom in 
Syria in the Late Bronze Age (Ugaritic and Amama texts). Biblical notices 
are mixed. Amorites are affiliated with Canaanites (Gen 10:15-16) and are 
sometimes listed as one of the (seven) traditional pre-Israelite occupants of 
the Promised Land (Gen 15:19-20; Exod 3:8); and sometimes the word is 
used as a generic term for all of the previous inhabitants of the land of 
Israel (Gen 15:16). More specifically two Amorite kingdoms, Heshbon and 
Bashan, are located in northern Transjordan (Josh 2:10, 9:10, 24:8; Judg 
10:8, 11:19-23), and here the traditions emphasize their replacement by 
Israelites as an act of God, in line with Amos’ thought. Another tradition 
locates Amorites in the hilly territory centered on Hebron (Josh 10:5) and 
to the south of the region allotted to Judah (Deut 1:19, 27, 44). They are 
not explicitly connected with the territory occupied by the kingdom of 
Israel in Amos’ day, another indication that he has the whole nation in 
mind in vv 9-12. 

height . . . powerful. The parallelism in this bicolon is well developed, 
but it is not quite symmetrical. The noun “height” is followed by an adjec¬ 
tive hason, which requires the free pronoun as subject. The MT is asymmet¬ 
rical in another way, too. The preposition k- permits an article to be sup¬ 
plied to “oaks,” but “cedars” lacks the article, as befits a poetic image. The 
grammatical point is worth making, for the Masoretes were doubtless cor¬ 
rect in taking the nouns as definite; but they did not venture to add the 
obvious ha- to y arazim. The contrast is all the more impressive when we 
note that this poetic phrase, kgbh y rzym, follows immediately y et, ha-, and 
y aSer, as if the language were prose. 

The simile is somewhat of a cliche, and these are fabulous trees, usually 
located in a mythic Lebanon. The description calls to mind “a people great 
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and tall” ( c am-gadol waram), the Anaqim (Deut 9:2), also rather mythic 
giants, located in the region of Hebron (Josh 15:14). Deuteronomy 3:11 
indicates a tradition that the Transjordan Amorites were tall. The tradition 
that reached Amos has blended the Anaqim and Amorites and lost the 
geographical restriction. 

9b. fruit . . . roots. The sense is “I totally destroyed them.” Compare 
the English idiom “root and branch”; hence “from the top of the tree with 
its fruits to the bottom with its roots.” 

from above . Paralleled by “from beneath.” These adverbs do not indicate 
the direction of an action but the location of the object. This usage is 
illustrated by the expression in Deut 4:39; Josh 2:11; and 1 Kgs 8:23: 

baSSamayim mimma c al in the sky above, 
wtfal-ha’dres mittahat, and on the earth below. 

Compare with Job 18:16: 

mittahat SoraSayw yibaSu his roots dry up beneath, 
umimma e al yimmal q&sird and his branches wither above. 

The image itself is a commonplace, a wisdom motif for judgment on the 
ungodly (Psalm 1; Jer 17:5-8; Isa 40:24). The theme runs through Job 
(8:16-18, 14:7-9, 15:30-33, 18:16). 

10a. you. Mays (1969:23) sees in this departure from the third person a 
clue that Israel is the actual audience of this and, in fact, of all of the 
oracles. But because God does address Israel in either the third person or 
the second person (compare 5:1-3), it is possible that in the opening cycle 
each nation is addressed (indirectly) in turn. The switch to the second 
person in 2:10 may be due to the use by Amos at this point of traditional 
material already familiar in the second person, which he incorporates into 
his oracle without altering that feature. 

brought you up. There is an important link among 2:10, 3:1, and 9:7. All 
state the same premise for Yahweh’s judgment against Israel—the classic 
recital of Israel’s election and God’s supervening grace. They match the 
threefold recital of cosmic hymns, combining belief in Yahweh as Creator 
and Redeemer. The verb h c lh is used in a wide range of sources to describe 
the Exodus. It is preferred to hwsy y in old credal statements (Gen 50:24; 
Exod 17:3; 32:1, 7, 23; 33:1; Lev 11:45; Num 16:13; Deut 20:1; Josh 24:17; 
Judg 6:8,13; 1 Sam 10:18; 12:6; 2 Kgs 17:7, 36; Jer 2:6; 16:14; 23:7; Hos 
12:14[E13]; Mic 6:4; Amos 3:1; Ps 81:11[E10]; Neh 9:18; 1 Chr 17:5). 

led. Deuteronomy 29:4(E5) is the same, except for word order (cf. Deut 
8:2, 15). The argument is stretched when such widely used language is 
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declared to be Deuteronomic wherever it is met (Hos 2:16[E14]; Jer 2:6, 17; 
Ps 136:16); cf. Kuhnigk (1974) on Hosea and Brueggemann (1968). 

11-12. Verses 11-12 lead to a specific charge, central to the prophecy. 
Amos accuses them of subverting two related institutions, supplied by God 
for their benefit: nazirites and prophets. The unit shows the usual combina¬ 
tion of poetic and prosaic language and features. Verse 11a is an unexcep¬ 
tional bicolon, and its parallelism is used again in v 12, in chiasmus. But 
v 12 is quite unbalanced, and the article and nota accusativi identify prose. 
The long final line does not scan with the rest; yet it ends the unit in a 
powerful way by saving the most shocking sin of all until last. 

These four lines (vv 1 la and 12) are interrupted by a question, addressed 
to the “Israelites,” the whole nation (v lib). It also marks a division be¬ 
tween the full recital of what God has done (vv 9-1 la) and what Israel did 
(v 12). 

11a. nazirites. Nazirites, like prophets, formed a special class of those 
dedicated to the service of Yahweh. Appropriate vows were taken for life, 
or more commonly for a limited period of time. The stipulations included 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages, from cutting the hair, and from con¬ 
tact with corpses. Samson was a nazirite (Judg 13:5, 7; 16:17); apparently 
Samuel was a nazirite as well as a prophet; cf. 1 Sam 1:11 and the added 
material in 4QSam a , which states the matter explicitly (McCarter 
1980:53-54). Compare the rules in Num 6:1-21. 

The mention of nazirites is completely non-Deuteronomic. The only oc¬ 
currences of nzyrm in Deuteronomic literature, Deuteronomy 33 and 
Judges 15-16, are independent of the Deuteronomic editor. The only ex¬ 
tended discussion of nazirites is in P, but there is no literary link between 
Amos and Numbers. 

The mention of nazirites is unusual, as they are never referred to in any 
of the other prophetic literature, and the only extensive treatment is in 
Numbers 6 (P). Aside from Samson and probably Samuel, no historical 
nazirites are known. The association here of the two groups suggests that 
the statement originally referred to them as examples of failure on the part 
of Israel to deal with those whom God had chosen and sent to serve his 
people. These terms have been utilized here in connection with Amos’ own 
mission as a prophet. There is no suggestion that he was even a temporary 
nazirite, but it is possible that he combined both callings in one verse to 
emphasize his own total dedication and the common source of a double 
commission. 

The collocation of nazirites with prophets gives to the latter a distinctive 
connotation in Amos’ mind. The old-time prophets are the true prophets of 
Yahweh, and Amos does not wish to be labeled nabf as the term is now 
used (7:14). The verb 3 aqim contrasts the charismatics of the olden days 
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with the institutionalized and perhaps hereditary (ben-nabP [7:14]) profes¬ 
sionals of Amos’ time. Samuel is clearly the model, but the succession of 
Elijah and Elisha is also in mind, and these formidable instruments of the 
divine will would still be in living memory if we are correct in dating Amos 
to the first quarter of the eighth century. There was also a military side to 
the old nazirites, as the case of Samson shows. The early prophets likewise 
played a vital role as the directors of military operations—Deborah (Judges 
4); Samuel (1 Samuel 7, 12); and Elisha (2 Kings 3-6). Samuel could even 
be listed as a judge (1 Sam 12:11—but the texts fluctuate between Samuel 
and Samson [McCarter 1980:211]). It was the prophets who determined 
victory or defeat. More ominously, prophets from Samuel onward would 
make and break kings. The role of Elisha in terminating the dynasty of 
Omri (1 Kgs 19:17) was not long before, and it was a political necessity for 
a king to have an entourage of prophets who would endorse his policies (1 
Kings 22; 2 Kgs 3:13). Amos brings prophets and nazirites very close, 
almost to identification. At least he suggests that the prophets of recent 
times resemble the nazirites of earlier days, with Samuel overlapping and 
uniting the two successions. Elijah complained that the true prophets of his 
time, presumably of his type, had been slain by the sword (1 Kgs 19:10, 14). 

choice. The parallelism indicates that it was the choicest of Israel’s young 
men who were raised up to be nazirites, and the cadet prophets were also 
bahurim. The related bahir is always used of someone “chosen” by God. 
Bahur is sometimes coordinated with zaqen, so there is a component of 
“youth.” More often (thirteen times) it is coordinated with betuld, indicat¬ 
ing that the choice young men were virgins. The rules for the nazir in 
Numbers 6 do not prescribe celibacy; but sexual abstinence was part of a 
warrior’s dedication (1 Sam 21:5-6; 2 Sam 11:11). There were also lifelong 
nazirite vows, especially with persons chosen or dedicated even before birth 
(Samson, Samuel, Jeremiah). The stories of Samson and Samuel show that 
celibacy was not an essential component of this state. Taking a wife could 
be part of a prophet’s calling (Hosea); but marriage could also be forbidden 
(Jeremiah). 

There is no one pattern or norm, but elements of the nazirite vow were 
clearly optional for prophets. Amos indicates a connection between the two 
movements, possibly the survival into the ninth century of an identification 
of the two roles exemplified in Samuel. Elijah and Elisha resemble Samuel 
in presiding over communities of ecstatic prophets, located in such ancient 
cult centers as Gilgal and Bethel (2 Kgs 2:1-3). These “sons of prophets” 
could be married (2 Kgs 4:1). In spite of Elijah’s lament (1 Kgs 19:10, 14), 
these groups were still flourishing at the end of the ninth century. There is 
no trace of them in the eighth century. The classical prophets are not seen 
to be operating out of groups like those associated with Samuel and Elijah/ 
Elisha. Indeed, Amos insists that he is not a ben-nabi* Amos’ anger ex- 
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pressed in v 12 points to a persecution more recent than that under Ahab 
and Jezebel. Jehoash revered Elisha (2 Kgs 13:14), but the animus of the 
prophets against his son Jeroboam II and Amaziah’s attitude to Amos 
point to a radical change of policy toward the old-style prophets. Amos 
clearly knew what to expect when he went to deliver his messages at Bethel, 
and perhaps at other shrines. He identifies himself with the genuine 
prophets (3:7) and speaks about their harassment as something recent and 
current, something central to his indictment of the authorities of his day. 
Amos regards the corruption of the nazirite communities and the silencing 
of the prophets as a particularly wicked repudiation of the God of Israel 
and proof that the judgment will fall with great force on the nation and 
especially its leaders. There is a desperate as well as a defensive note in 
3:3-8, and Amos' apologia in 7:14-15 shows that he saw his own call as 
prophet as an emergency measure on the part of God in view of the sup¬ 
pression of what he considered to be the voice of true prophecy. 

12a. wine. Several eighth-century prophets connect the abuse of wine 
with false prophets (Isaiah 28; Mic 2:11; Hos 4:18). Priests were forbidden 
to use liquor when performing their duties (Lev 10:9). Amos' indictment 
specifies the abuse of the nazirites in forcing them to drink wine with an 
implication concerning the prophets, if they took similar vows. There is 
also an implication, in juxtaposition to v 8, that these persons lacked the 
dedication of the old nazirites. 

12b. You shall not prophesyl In our introductory essays we have empha¬ 
sized the important connections between this charge and the language in 
3:8 and 7:10-17. In hindsight, rejection of Yahweh’s messenger-prophets 
was seen as the prime cause of the destruction of Judah by the Babylonians 
(2 Chr 36:16). 


I.B.l.c. A TRANSITIONAL STATEMENT 

( 2 : 13 ) 


2:13a Indeed, I am creaking underneath you, 

13b just as the cart that is full of sheaves creaks. 
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NOTES 

2:13. The Psalmist said he was distraught, with inner tumult Cahimd) 
because of “the pressure of the wicked” ( c aqat rdSd 0 ) (Ps 55:4[E3]). The 
simple parallelism of y oyeb and rd$a c does not warrant the replacement of 
the hapax legomenon c aqat by a synonym for qol, “voice,” sa c dqat, even 
though the change is minimal. For sa c dqd is the outcry against wrong. The 
Psalmist experiences anguish, he is agitated with horror; he is suffering 
from internal pressures as well as external hatred. 

If the picture in Amos 2:13 is a cart loaded with sheaves, then the pres¬ 
sure that makes Yahweh groan is the external burden of the people. The 
spatial reference of the preposition tahtekem suggests such a picture. But 
the hipHl requires an active meaning for the verb; hence the popularity of 
the emendation to mepiq//tapuq, “totter.” The use of the article with c glh 
suggests that the image is proverbial. Strictly, c amir is a swath of newly cut 
grass; and it requires no change in consonants to read “the heifer who has 
glutted herself with grass.” Some fresh fodder generates gastric gas, which 
can be very painful, even fatal, if not relieved. The pressure is internal. 

13b. creaks . The verb *yq or Svq occurs only here. The meaning is un¬ 
known, and this context is the only clue. The simplest approach is to regard 
both verb and participle as intransitive internal hip% “groan heavily.” 
Some meaning like “creak, groan, totter, tremble” can be hazarded simply 
because that is what an overloaded cart might do. 

The sense of the simile then would be that Yahweh groans under the 
burden of Israel, just as a cart groans under the burden of the sheaves that 
fill it. As v 12 indicates, the breaking point has been reached. The figure 
should not be pressed unduly, because Yahweh’s reaction will naturally be 
different from that of the cart. But the general idea of Yahweh suffering 
under the burden of an ungrateful and rebellious people is not unique to 
Amos. The Pentateuchal stones of the wilderness wanderings emphasize 
this aspect of the relationship, and the point itself is made by Hosea and 
Isaiah among Amos' contemporaries (cf. Hos 11:8-9; Isa 1:13-14). Moses, 
as servant of Yahweh, also complained about bearing the burden of the 
people (Num 11:14-17; Deut 1:9-12). The image itself may be unusual, but 
then Yahweh is portrayed in the prophetic literature under a variety of 
extraordinary, bizarre, and exotic figures. 

The preposition tahat, “underneath,” confirms the correctness of this 
picture. The indignity of the language as applied to God is no reason to 
ignore the preposition completely and to give the verb a different meaning: 
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“I will crush you as a cart crushes” (NIV); “I will slow your movements” 
(NJPS). 

the cart. The use of the article suggests a gnomic image, as we might 
expect in a simile of this kind. Because such wisdom sayings often involved 
animals, it is possible that an c glh is a heifer “full” of fresh fodder, which 
can easily cause painful, even fatal bloating. Compare Elihu’s similar com¬ 
parison (Job 32:18-20), vulgar to our taste, but very effective. 


I.B.l.d. THE THREATENED CALAMITY 

( 2 : 14 - 16 ) 


2:14a Then flight will fail the swift, 

and the mighty will not prevail through his strength, 
14b and the warrior will not save his life; 

15a The archer will not survive, 

and the swift of foot will not save himself, 

15b and the charioteer will not save his life. 

16a Even the most stout-hearted among the warriors 
will run away naked in that day— 

The solemn declaration of Yahweh! 


INTRODUCTION 

Once again there is a major shift as the final passage (vv 14—16) begins 
abruptly with the description of a crushing military defeat and the demoli¬ 
tion of an entire army. While no names or designations are given, this unit 
seems to supply the conclusion to the judgment against Israel; but it could 
apply to all of the nations listed in the catalog of oracles. The last words of 
the passage, bayyom hahu] suggest an eschatological component: this is the 
last battle of all, at least for Israel. 

What seems to be missing is not only the divine threat and imminent 
action but also the early stages of the attack. What follows is the end of the 
battle, which will then lead to the destruction of the capital city and coun¬ 
try, the exile of the people, and the end of the nation. These events corre¬ 
spond to Phase Three of the overall development; so at this point the 
prophecy anticipates that eventual result. Before the battle, however, we 
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expect something about Yahweh’s response and the preparations and ac¬ 
tions leading up to the battle. These elements are to be found distributed 
throughout the book, and the reader is invited to pursue this central issue 
by reference to those passages, which specify the threats made and actions 
taken and those prepared for the days, months, and years ahead. The impli¬ 
cation is that the different parts of the book are integrated around the first 
major oracle, and that the supposed gaps in the latter are to be made up by 
reference to other statements and comments positioned in the remaining 
units. 

The first of these statements is the next oracle, chap. 3:1-2, where the 
theme of the Exodus finds an echo (cf 2:10) and the basic response to 
Israel’s persistent resistance, rebellion, and refusal to heed the words of its 
suzerain: 

1. 3:2: “Only you have I known of all the families [tribes or clans] 
of the earth; therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities [I will 
visit upon you all your iniquities].” 

2. 3:11: “The foe indeed surrounds your land, and will pull down 
your fortresses in your midst, and your strongholds will be sacked.” 

3. Cf. 3:12 and 3:14-15 for details of the destruction and damage. 
Exile is mentioned in 4:3. 

4. The dirge over the fallen virgin Israel in 5:2—“The virgin Israel 
has fallen, she will never stand up again; she has been left lying on her 
land, and no one raises her up.” 

5. Cf. also 5:3 and 5:4—5—decimation of the army, destruction of 
the cities, and exile are all depicted. 

6. 5:16-17—lamentation. 

7. 5:27—exile beyond Damascus. 

8. 6:7—exile for all of those addressed in the Woes (6:1-6). 

9. 6:8—deliver up the city to destruction. 

10. 6:11—destruction of houses. 

11. 6:14—raising up a nation against you that will oppress you. 

12. 7:9-17—especially 9 and 17 (cf v 11). 

13. 8:3—slaughter and wailing (in reverse order). 

14. 8:7—oath by Yahweh that he will make an appropriate re¬ 
sponse. 

15. 8:9-10—“in that day”—the term is a link with 2:16—specifying 
the actions, mourning after disaster. Also 8:13, where the same theme 
is elaborated. 

16. 8:14—they will fall and never rise again (cf. 5:2). 

17. 9:1-4—“I shall set my eyes upon them” for evil, also no survi¬ 
vors or escapers (cf. 2:16). 
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18. 9:8—eyes against wicked kingdom, destruction from the face of 

the earth, but not total destruction. 

19. 9:9-10—further detail, even more final. 

The eventualities that we have identified as Phase Three, irrevocable and 
total destruction, are thus anticipated throughout the entire prophecy. In 
certain contexts such warnings could be conditional. When given during 
Phase One, when the possibility of repentance is recognized and hoped for, 
such threats are part of the call to amendment. As the situation deterio¬ 
rates, however, the predictions are more unqualified and more specific. In 
particular, attention is focused on the elite leadership of Israel, especially 
the army, as already here in 2:14—16; and on individuals (Jeroboam and 
Amaziah, by name!). And military defeat and exile are followed by com¬ 
plete and systematic execution of “all the sinners of my people” who are 
tracked down (9:2-4) and killed by the sword (9:10). These notes are struck 
in every chapter, but it is only in chap. 9 that they rise to a crescendo. And 
only afterward are promises of restoration (9:11-12) and renewal (9:13-15) 
given in a new unequivocal mode. 

In trying to locate 2:14—16 in this total scheme, we confront once more a 
feature of the book's composition that we can either appreciate or deplore. 
The motif of military catastrophe appears throughout, mostly as very brief 
glimpses. The present passage is, in fact, the most coherent and systematic. 

To put these events in logical order, we may begin with the general divine 
pronouncements, proceed to the more detailed references, and then ad¬ 
vance to the various stages of the crisis and its ultimate issue: 

1. Previous warnings in the form of plagues, also woes: 

3:1-2 “I will punish you for all your iniquities.” 

8:7 Oath by Yahweh—“I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” 

9:4 “For I shall set my eyes upon them to do them harm and not 

good.” 

2. Preliminary 

6:14 ‘‘I will raise ... a nation that will overpower you.” The iden¬ 

tity of the nation is never specified, but the mechanism of catas¬ 
trophe is clearly military-political. Natural disasters serve as 
warnings, as do internal upheavals: class conflict, socioeco¬ 
nomic dislocation, and the like, along with religious defections 
and apostasy. The climactic struggle leading to dissolution of 
the state is warfare. God will bring a nation to conquer, dis¬ 
member, and destroy the political entity and disperse its popula¬ 
tion. 

3. Defeat and Destruction 

a. Siege and defeat (central action) 
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6:8 “I will hand over the city” (cf. 6:11) 

3:11-15 Military action 

b. Fall of city and nation (central action) 

5:2 Virgin Israel (cf. 5:3-5) 

8:14 “They shall fall and never rise again” (“fall” is the link). If the 
casualties of 5:3 are cumulative (two campaigns), only one per¬ 
cent survive. Yet even that fraction will later perish in the city of 
refuge (6:9). 

c. Lamentation and mourning (aftermath) 

5:16-17 In city and country 

8:3 In the palace (contrast 6:5) 

8:9-10 General 

d. Exile of survivors, end of dynasty 

4:3 Upper-class women (?) taken from city 

5:27 Exile—beyond Damascus 

6:7 (Cf. 6:1-6 = all of those addressed) worst first 

7:9, 17 (Cf. 7:11)—dynasty destroyed and exile of population 

e. No survivors even in exile 

9:1-4 (Cf. 2:14-16)—they will not just die there; they will be killed. 

There is little or no interest in secondary causes or agencies. Yahweh will 
do it, as is shown by the “I” clauses of judgment speeches. 

Any of these threats would fill the gap after 2:8 due to the lack of 
anything corresponding to the “punishment formula” in the first seven 
oracles. What is lacking in the oracles against Judah and Israel is more 
than made up in the chapters that follow. 

The threats run the whole gamut of responses and judgments following 
on the charges and the condemnation of the guilty. Any one of them would 
fit after 2:8, but it is likely that the standard expression “and I will send 
Fire and She will consume” was intended to be understood here, to be 
followed by vv 14—16 as they stand. Why was the standard refrain omitted? 
Perhaps it was deliberate, perhaps accidental: the form might have been, 
“And I will send Fire against Samaria, and She will devour its citadels”; or 
perhaps Samaria and Bethel were mentioned: “I will send Fire against the 
wall of Samaria and She will consume the citadels of Bethel.” In any event, 
the basic prophecy was fulfilled: in the course of the 730s and 720s, Israel 
was demolished as a nation. This circumstance makes it all the more re¬ 
markable that no such passage is now present in the Israel oracle. This lack 
shows that later scribes did not supply “prophecies after the event” as 
readily as is often alleged. 

The series consists of eight charges and seven threats of punishment. The 
oracle on Israel turns in a different direction from the others. There is a 
prose interpolation consisting of 2:9-13. If the conclusion in vv 14—16 is 
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intended to match the punishment clause of the other seven oracles, it 
differs from them all in its concentration on military defeat. It is also quite 
general (no names) and so could apply to all of the preceding. It also uses 
the eschatological formula “on that day” (2:16). Nothing is gained by spec¬ 
ulating on what the Israel oracle might have been in an earlier (oral) phase. 
We would defend the surviving text and argue that we must deal with what 
has come down to us, whether original or not. We recognize the hand of an 
editor here and agree that the purpose and function of the book of Amos 
that he compiled are not the same as the oracles pronounced on specific 
occasions and under distinct circumstances by the prophet. Those were 
spoken for immediate effect, while the written form was meant to be read 
and pondered many times over. The prophet’s message was to warn Israel 
of impending divine judgment. The book was compiled at least in part to 
vindicate the prophet: to record what he said, but also to make the case that 
he was a true prophet and that Israel added to its sins the unpardonable 
error of refusing to receive a prophet who spoke under divine compulsion. 

As it was the editor’s intention to preserve for posterity the words of 
Amos, it would not serve that purpose to distort and destroy them. We 
assume therefore that the substance of the book and the oracles in particu¬ 
lar are accurate. Nevertheless the arrangement, the selection—including 
condensation and expansion, perhaps adaptation and structuring—are part 
of an editor’s work and should be identified and recognized whenever it is 
possible to do so. 

The concluding section (vv 14—16) returns to a numerical pattern. There 
are seven lines, or rather clauses (the last is long enough for two lines of 
poetry). The language is palpably that of poetry, in contrast to vv 9-13. 
Three opportunities to use *t were not used. The nouns are definite, but the 
article is used only when the noun is nomen rectum (exactly the syntax of 
Isaiah 40), and in bayyom hahu\ 

The opening and closing bicolons contain the same roots in chiasmus— 
inclusion. The series kdhd, napso, napsd, libbo constitutes another chiasmus. 
The two outer clauses enclose five statements, each with Id*. The first pair 
have an object after the verb, the second pair have a two-noun subject 
before the verb; the fifth one combines both of these features, so it is the 
longest line in the poem (eleven syllables). The verb “save” is used three 
times, repeating the certainty that none will escape. 

Against those who would excise portions for various reasons, we point 
out that the list of seven classes of military personnel is comprehensive. We 
have a characteristic recapitulation corresponding to the seven nations and 
their seven acts of rebellion, paralleled by Israel with its seven transgres¬ 
sions. The list of seven military types is presented as two groups—3 and 
3+1. 
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1. qal, the swift 

2. hazaq, the strong 

3. gibbor, the warrior 


4. topei haqqeSet, the bowman 

5. qal bZraglayw, the swift of foot 

6. rokeb hasstis, the horseman 


Here each type is 
characterized by a 
pair of words. 


7. J ammis libbo baggibborim 


Three words. 


The last category describes the most courageous of all of the crack troops, 
the king’s elite bodyguard, and receives two lines. Even they will run away 
naked. 

The verbs describe the various outcomes for the warriors. Some will not 
“stand,” in other words, hold their ground or survive; some will not save 
their lives; it is implied that even those who flee will not escape. 

To summarize: those involved in the decisive military action are divided 
into seven classes. These classes are further organized into two groups, of 
three and four elements, as follows. The first group consists of generic 
types: (1) the swift; (2) the strong; (3) the warriors. In the second group, the 
identification is in accordance with the military role or function: (4) the 
archers who fight from fixed positions; (5) the infantry (“swift of foot”); (6) 
the chariotry (or cavalry). The last unit (7) belongs to the second group but 
stands somewhat apart, as befits the elite corps (“the mighty in will,” that 
is, the most courageous), presumably the personal bodyguard of the king or 
commander. When they finally break ranks, abandon their weapons, and 
flee, the battle is over. 


NOTES 

2:14 save his life. The idiom “run away (/ws) and save (m/() your life 
( npS) jy is standard (1 Sam 19:10-12; 2 Sam 19:6[E5]; 1 Kgs 1:12; Jer 48:6, 
51:6). Sometimes brh = nm. The nip c al of mlt is used as a middle in Gene¬ 
sis 19 and Job 1. There is no object with the verb yimallet in v 15aB, and it 
is recommended that the nip c al be substituted here, partly on the basis of 
the LXX diasothe. At the same time, we can retain the pi c el here, with the 
implied object (np$) provided by the other two occurrences of the combina¬ 
tion ymlt npSw (vv 14b, 15b). Otherwise the pi c el usually has np$ as object 
(2 Kgs 23:18 is a rare instance in which the object is not a living person). 

15b. charioteer. Originally the driver of horses, but by Amos’ day cav- 
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airy had been introduced to Palestine, so this unit could describe ‘‘riders” 
of horses. 

16b. naked . Compare Isa 20:1-6. 


Summary of Chapters 1 and 2: The Great Set Speech 


Now that we have completed our study of the first large unit of the book 
in chaps. 1-2—the Great Set Speech—we can make some observations 
about its overall structure and possible editorial history. 

1:1. Heading. This extended title was provided by the editor of the work 
to give essential information about Amos and in particular the date of his 
oracles and his book. It is prose, naturally, with a complex sentence struc¬ 
ture, including two parallel subordinate clauses introduced by y aser. 

1:2. Introduction to the book of Amos. While the couplet of two bicola 
leads into the great oracle against the nations including Israel or against 
Israel among the nations, it also serves as an introduction to the whole 
work. It serves a dual purpose, being at once an introductory part of the 
prophecy that follows and a suitable exordium for the work as a whole. It 
doubtless was placed here by the editor, who now and then displays a 
Judahite bias, certainly because the book was preserved in the Judahite 
canon and must have been put together and edited in a Judahite environ¬ 
ment. The editor’s tendency is evident in the order of the kings in 1:1 with 
the Judahite king(s) first and the Israelite king second, in both Hosea and 
Amos, even though the major content of both books centers on the north. 
Whether Amos was responsible for this expression is not clear, and many 
would argue that he was not, for there is specific mention of Zion//Jerusa- 
lem; it is contended that Amos never referred to the southern kingdom or 
its capital, and wherever these terms appear they are interpolated by editors 
or others. There is no way to defeat such an argument, for its proof is 
incorporated into its assumption, namely, that Amos did not speak against 
or for the southern kingdom and hence any reference to it must be spuri¬ 
ous. All we can say is we do not agree with the logic and are not sure of the 
substance. As we have shown in the introductory essay on Amos’ political 
terminology, many of Amos* references to “Israel” are to the nation as a 
whole (both kingdoms). If the more explicit references to Judah and Jerusa¬ 
lem attract suspicion, each passage must be dealt with on its own merits 
and not on the basis of some a priori certainty or general position. We 
believe, for example, that the passage containing the word “Zion” in 6:1 is 
authentic, whereas we share well-nigh universal doubts about the last unit 
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in the book, 9:11-15, where the “booth of David” is mentioned. About the 
oracle against Judah in 2:4-5 we have some misgivings but cannot automat¬ 
ically rule the passage out as inauthentic. 

With respect to 1:2, there is another question. Verse 2a may not be 
original with Amos because we find the same wording in Joel 4:16(E3:16). 
It may have been part of the prophetic corpus, without clear authorship or 
attribution, and hence claimed by or for more than one. The figure is not 
unique—that of Yahweh as a roaring lion—but it characterizes much of the 
material in the book of Amos, or serves as a fitting introduction. It also has 
more direct links with certain units in Amos, especially 3:3-8, where the 
association between lion roaring and Yahweh speaking is made explicit. 

It also needs to be mentioned that v 2b is distinctive as v 2a is not, but 
that together they form an unusual couplet. The mourning of the pastures 
and the drying up of Carmel seem to be separate, not related, items, or 
related only through widely varying characteristics of the deity as lion. As 
Amos 3:4 points out, the lion's roar is associated with the capture of prey, 
and the typical prey of a lion is precisely what makes shepherds and pas¬ 
tures mourn at its capture. At the same time, the roaring of the divine lion 
is associated with the hot winds from the desert, which dry up everything 
and scorch even the sylvan headland of Carmel—here symbolic of the 
worst kind of drought. There are verbal associations with remote units of 
Amos, namely 9:3 and 5 (cf. 8:8), which are sometimes suspected of being 
editorial additions. Perhaps we can recognize the work of an editor here, 
creating an envelope around the entire composition. 

1:3-2:16. This composite passage may be called “The Oracle Against 
Israel and the Neighboring Nations.” It is often designated as “oracles 
against foreign nations” but, as the content and organization make clear, 
the eventual emphasis of the emerging theme is the judgment of God on his 
own people, Israel. While the other nations are important and receive due 
attention, they constitute a framework or backdrop for the main part of the 
message, which is directed against Israel. 

In our judgment the piece as it now stands is a composite, the work 
presumably of the editor, who could have been Amos himself. At least it is 
possible that the organization, which makes such excellent sense of the 
whole, more than any portion would in isolation, derives from Amos, with 
very little more for an editor-scribe to do in order to produce the present 
book. While there may be slight editorial touches (and occasional textual 
errors) in the piece as a whole, we find only one major adjustment in the 
text, namely, the inclusion of a prose piece in chap. 2:9-13 between the 
main part of the oracle (1:3—2:8) and the conclusion (2:14—16). While the 
concluding unit differs in some respects from the standard formulas and set 
phrases of the major unit, these differences are insufficient to treat the 
closing part as also an editorial intrusion or supplement. Put briefly, the 
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argument is as follows: The major group of oracles ends abruptly at 2:8; the 
analogy of the other oracles in the group and the requirements of sense and 
completeness require a statement about the judgment against Israel, how it 
will be executed, and what the results will be. Comparison with other 
statements in chaps. 1-2 and with statements about the fate of Israel in 
ensuing times elsewhere in the book provides an outline of what such a 
statement should be and what it should contain. We would expect a state¬ 
ment comparable to the constantly repeated threat of the other oracles: 

wesillahti behomat Someron 

9 9 

we’akeld J armenoteyha 

and I will send Fire against the wall of Samaria, 

and She will consume its citadels. 

That passage would have ended the oracle if not the whole address. This 
oracle would have conformed to the pattern for nos. 2 (Philistia), 3 (Tyre), 
7 (Judah), and more particularly to no. 3. In other respects it conforms to 
nos. 3, 4, and 7, with longer charges and briefer judgments. Combining 
features, we come out with a reconstruction or restoration of the expected 
formula for Samaria. Because it is the last in the series, however, the oracle 
may have varied from the norm in its original (and subsequent) presenta¬ 
tions. 

Needless to say, no such formula is found in 2:9-13, which introduces 
other themes and in fact expands on the charges made against Israel and its 
ruling classes in 2:6-8. Neither are these points made in the concluding 
verses, though they reflect a disastrous ending for the nation: what we have 
is a fairly elaborate description of the components of an army that share in 
a totally destructive defeat. Nothing is said of invasion, siege, or exile, but 
defeat is total; the end has come for the nation, and other features of the 
final defeat can be imagined or supposed. No doubt the insertion of the 
prose unit (vv 9-13) between the utterance of this complaint and the pic¬ 
ture of the aftermath of the decisive battle with its eschatological overtones 
has affected the form and character of the final component (vv 14—16). The 
latter can be connected with the immediately preceding material, though a 
gap remains (because v 13 closes the earlier unit by expressing Yahweh’s 
unhappiness with his people, who have become an intolerable burden). 

It would be difficult to decide whether the final part has been added 
along with the prose insertion, was part of the original oracle, or is a 
separate piece appended to the entire oracle because of this apparent lack of 
a conclusion. Because it fits as well with the main oracle as with the in¬ 
serted piece, we will opt for the first solution while allowing that the three 
pieces do not now fit together smoothly. Something has fallen out or been 
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dropped, something has been inserted, and there are some troubling discon¬ 
tinuities among the surviving parts. The basic theme and thrust of the 
oracle are not seriously compromised by these rearrangements and adjust¬ 
ments toward the end, but it is necessary to point them out and to deal with 
the materials separately as well as together. 

The section from 1:3-2:8 is one of the major set pieces of the book of 
Amos, and we assume that it is substantially the product of Amos’ own 
thinking and preaching. While the authenticity of a number of parts has 
been questioned, and a number of individual phrases and words have been 
challenged as to their originality, their meaning, and the sense they make 
syntactically and grammatically, we believe that arguments in defense of 
the unity and authenticity of this part of the work are at least as good as 
those against them, and conclude therefore that the oracle as a whole is the 
work of Amos, and that except for the threat and description of the doom 
of Samaria, which might have come after 2:8, in line with the preceding 
seven oracles, the piece is essentially complete and unchanged. 

A word about the format and style may be in order. The format is fairly 
rigid, consisting of an infrastructure of formulaic statements. These consti¬ 
tute a framework within which the essential content of the numerous ora¬ 
cles is bound. There are variations in the formulas themselves and different 
ways in which the content is handled—so that no two oracles are exactly 
the same even in format, but all are recognizably part of a continuum. The 
individual oracles vary in length as well, but there are two basic types: (1) 
Type A, which is longer, averaging about forty words, and of which there 
are four examples; (2) Type B, which is shorter, averaging about thirty 
words, and of which there are three examples. While many scholars have 
seized on this difference to strike the three shorter oracles as spurious or 
secondary, it seems to us that, in principle at least, the variation is not 
suspicious in itself, and that other and more persuasive evidence is required 
to make the case against authenticity. The formulas and contents give the 
whole a structured appearance, and we may denominate them as prophetic 
or oracular utterances: the prophet speaks in the name of God and with his 
words, that is to say, it is for the most part first-person address by God 
himself. As far as texture and rhythm are concerned there is a good deal 
that would qualify as poetry, and some elements that decidedly are not. We 
have pointed to the statement of charges made in each instance, and almost 
without exception they qualify in whole or in part as straight prose, having 
none of the features normally associated with poetry. Because they are 
essential to the composition as a whole and to each oracle in particular, it is 
impossible to drop them as secondary insertions. At the same time, it is 
difficult to deal with them as constituent elements in material that other¬ 
wise qualifies as poetic and even as poetry, even though the framework of 
each oracle reduces the original or nonformulaic content to just a line or 
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two. The prose particle count for the whole piece likewise is low, clearly 
within the range for poetry rather than for prose, though the prose sen¬ 
tences in which these particles are concentrated stand out all the more by 
contrast with the surrounding material. What is one to make of such a 
phenomenon? Unless we are prepared to rewrite the entire oracle, or to 
assume and argue that in each of five or six cases the charge against the 
nation has been revised by a prose-writing editor, we must conclude that 
the prophet himself mixed these elements in a way and in a proportion that 
are strikingly unlike the pattern in most of the Bible, in which prose and 
poetry are quite different and readily separable. Prose elements, including 
our diagnostic particles, may have crept in through the inadvertence of 
scribes, who might be inclined subconsciously to add prose particles be¬ 
cause the majority of their biblical and nonbiblical training and practice 
would tend to stress standard prose writing. It is remarkable that so little of 
such change has happened in the course of transmission. When we find this 
sort of mixture in Amos we must regard it as a genuine and distinctive style 
and try to understand and interpret rather than tamper with it. 

Except for the unit (2:9-13) already discussed, we accept the rest as 
belonging to the speech, though we may share some doubts and difficulties 
about other parts of it, including 2:14-16 (also discussed) and the oracle on 
Judah (2:4-5). In the end we think that the arguments against the original¬ 
ity of the latter oracle are outweighed by the arguments for it, and we wish 
to retain the piece as part of the composition. The main arguments are 
negative: 

1. It is hard to imagine a set of oracles against all of the nations in the 
quadrant between Egypt and Assyria (or Syria-Palestine) that would omit 
one as important as Judah. It is foolish to say that Amos included it in the 
oracle against Israel when that is obviously not the case. While Israel and 
Judah shared common traditions, had a common origin, and had a com¬ 
mon history for a limited period, Amos uses the word “Israel” in different 
ways, and it is almost always quite clear when it is used for the whole 
people (usually in reference to the past, or possibly in connection with the 
future, but hardly as a present reality or even a potential one) and when for 
the northern kingdom alone. Certainly in this oracle the northern kingdom 
is in his mind, as it is in much of the book. 

2. The prose elements in the oracle on Judah are limited to the charges 
(note ? t and J ir), but that is true in at least five other cases, so it is not 
unusual, much less unique. In other words, it is no more prosaic than the 
others, and in some respects rather poetic. The contents pose problems, but 
it should be emphasized that there is no visible influence from or depen¬ 
dence on the Deuteronomic tradition, and the distinctive terms (e.g., 
kzbyhnx) and ideas are either not Deuteronomic at all, or are pre-Deutero- 
nomic and therefore part of the common tradition. As to the remaining 
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oracles, there is even less reason to question them, especially the so-called 
short statements on Tyre and Edom, simply because they differ from the so- 
called major four: Aram and Philistia, Ammon and Moab. There are in fact 
two basic models for these oracles, and to argue that one set is spurious 
because it is not the same as the other set is no more convincing than to 
argue the other way around. 

What remains compelling as far as we are concerned is the argument 
from the number of oracles and the role that numbers play in the whole 
structure of the speech. While the number is not specified independently of 
the group itself, there is no need to defend the number seven as structurally 
important in the composition of biblical units. There are too many exam¬ 
ples to have to labor the point. The fact that there are seven oracles for 
seven nations in a repeated format should be enough to persuade the unbi¬ 
ased that a deliberate literary action has been taken. Clearly, the arrange¬ 
ment is purposeful, and it does not serve a useful purpose to try to disman¬ 
tle this patently intentional structure in the interest of recovering a 
supposedly more original presentation. It may be argued that the present 
literary structure is the work of the editor and that, while we may stop 
briefly to admire his handiwork, we have a more important calling to locate 
the real message of the real prophet beneath and behind this verbiage. 
Conceivably this point is valid, but instead of attempting to carve out the 
“pure original” from the supposedly corrupted transmitted text we are 
content to stop when we find an undoubted work of literature. We think 
that it means that we have reached the prophet, but if by chance it means 
that we have only reached the editor, so be it. It could mean that the editor 
is the literary genius who took the prophet’s words and put them in writing, 
as Baruch is reported to have done for Jeremiah. We would not wish to 
neglect or impugn the words of Baruch in the search for the true Jeremiah. 
Who after all is likely to know better what Jeremiah thought and said and 
meant than his faithful companion and scribe? Surely not we. In other 
words, we take it as axiomatic that when a work meets rational and honor¬ 
able standards of literary quality, our task is to understand and interpret, 
expound and explain, but hardly to dismember and disperse the parts. So 
once we have reached the number seven for the oracles against the nations 
we have a secure platform on which to build the rest of the inquiry. It may 
be questioned whether the structure should be construed as 7 + 1 (Israel) 
or 6 -j- 1 (omitting Judah), and it is possible to argue on both sides of this 
point. The question of Judah is different from the others. It does not 
threaten the main conclusion that all of 1:3-2:8 should be kept. If we leave 
Judah out we have 6 + 1. If we keep it in we have 7+1. Both are good 
schemes. Israel is last in either case. But if we delete 2:4-5 as the one 
interpolation, we must then take 2:6fF. as referring to both kingdoms as 
“Israel.” At least 2:9fF. is common tradition. But 2:6-8 is like material 
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about Samaria in other parts of the book. The pattern is basically an eight- 
part structure, presented in pairs: 1-2, 3^1, 5-6, 7-8. There are other pair¬ 
ings as well, but the numbers always add up to or presuppose a total of 
eight. The question boils down to whether Judah and Israel are to be com¬ 
bined and both represented in the oracle on Israel (2:6-8); but that scenario 
is highly unlikely, not least because the Israel oracle is incomplete and leads 
to the extended treatment in the balance of the book. Hence we can take 
the passages in sequence: 4—5 (Judah), 6-8 (Samaria), 9-13 (all of Israel), 
14-16 (everybody—these verses identify no audience). But once it is clear 
that the real target of the denunciation is Israel, and when the traditional 
background of Israel’s occupation of the land by dispossessing the seven 
nations then in residence there is recalled (cf. Deut 7:1), it becomes clear 
that the right arrangement is 7 -j- 1, as here in Amos. 

There remain numerous questions about readings and meanings, words 
and phrases, and some of them still defy solution. But analysis and evalua¬ 
tion may be found in the Notes. Here we are concerned with the larger 
perspective and picture. Because of the formulaic structure, Amos presents 
a unified picture of impending doom and disaster for the whole area and all 
of its nations: eight times charges are leveled (7+1) and seven times 
threats are made—in fact the same threat with minor variations against 
seven nations, with similar implications for the eighth. The statement itself 
has a certain cosmic flavor; the ultimate source is Yahweh, who himself will 
kindle the fire that sets the whole area ablaze. There is a subtlety in the 
formula that restricts the action to deity, a strong indication that there is a 
single unified plan by which a universal conflagration will engulf this all too 
combustible territory. It is equally clear, however, that there is to be a 
human agent, that God will raise up a nation to accomplish his fell pur¬ 
pose, particularly if vv 14—16 are seen as the terrestrial counterpart to the 
cosmic action and if they enwrap all eight oracles. Yet it may be that the 
final battle scene involves only Israel and represents the end of the cam¬ 
paign that has obliterated the seven other nations. 

The mechanism or instrument is not identified by name in the book of 
Amos, and it may be best to leave the human agent unidentified. But some 
things can be said. There is one such instrument, not more. Not only does a 
law of parsimony apply here, but the outworking of the divine plan proba¬ 
bly requires a unitary instrument. Thanks to our knowledge of subsequent 
history and the insights provided by roughly contemporary and later 
prophets, we can identify this invader and conqueror as Assyria. Perhaps 
Amos did not wish or need to do so—Assyria had fought great battles in 
that area in the past, and its illustrious all-conquering kings had washed 
their swords in the waters of the Great Western Sea; it would not take a 
great prophet to suppose that the Assyrians would attempt to do so in the 
future. Doubtless some day they would succeed, or perhaps it would be 
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some other equally fearsome people from the north (or the east by way of 
the north). But it would take a great prophet to see that such an invasion 
was not merely the move of an expansionist superpower, but the act of an 
omnipotent God who meant to deal with his world and his people accord¬ 
ing to principles and protocols laid down in the dim past. Amos saw that 
the long-postponed day of reckoning was about to break—and break over 
their heads. We are not dealing here with another round of internecine 
battles to shift boundaries and alter relations, but rather with a decisive 
action that would end the world of petty principalities in that part of the 
Near East and bring all under the sway of that great and terrible nation to 
the east. 

All of the specific and positive indications point in that direction, not 
only the various references elsewhere in the book, but specifically those in 
the oracles in chaps. 1-2. There are two main emphases in the specific 
threats attached to the general and repeated statement about sending fire 
against the walls and burning the citadels of the capital cities of each of the 
nations: slaughter and exile. These emphases are found in the two pairs of 
such pronouncements: (1) on Aram and Philistia in the first two oracles; 
Aram will go into exile and the Philistines will perish where they are 
(1:3-8); (2) similarly, the Ammonites or at least their king and his princes 
will go into exile, while Moab’s ruler and its princes will perish by the 
sword (1:13-2:3). Thus are bound together the twin themes of slaughter in 
battle and concomitant exile, reflecting the standard operating procedure of 
the Assyrians from at least the ninth century. While the taking of prisoners 
and hostages is a common procedure among nations and in itself not an 
identifying feature, the wholesale transfer of populations from their current 
homeland to distant places was characteristically Assyrian (though it could 
be imitated and used by others, such as the Babylonians). Two things can 
be said about it: (1) It served a political purpose evolved by the Assyrians— 
to intimidate (as shown also by their calculated brutality and cruelty), and 
to break decisively local ties in order to compel peoples to adopt a higher 
loyalty to the empire. The latter policy seems largely to have succeeded in 
reverse: it only embittered and enraged such peoples, but it may have suc¬ 
ceeded in effectively breaking local resistance. (2) In order to carry out 
these enormous population shifts it was necessary to have both the means 
and the territory, which could hardly be true of the smaller nations who 
were the targets of the accusations and charges. Israel at the height of its 
power in the days of David and Solomon was not large enough or strong 
enough to carry out such plans, assuming that they contemplated them. It 
is hard to imagine any people other than the Assyrians at this time able to 
mount such an offensive or to carry out so vast a rearrangement of the 
political map. When Amos spoke, Assyria was a vague and distant threat. 
But the memory of the past, as when Shalmaneser III forced his way to the 
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west and held the combined forces of Aram and Israel and all their allies at 
bay at Qarqar, would make people aware of and sensitive to this possible 
danger. 

Within a few decades of the time of Amos, Tiglath-pileser III was to 
bring Assyrian armies back through this area and commence a campaign 
that would finally in the days of his successors fulfill the prophecies, in 
most respects, against the small nations. Because Amos prophesied at a 
time that the threat from the east was not proximate or imminent, it would 
not have been necessary to spell out all of the details. Time would fill them 
in. It was also unnecessary to give a timetable of events. Suffice it to make 
an authentic prediction, one that concerned nations and their destinies and 
one that conveyed theological meaning. It was not a matter of clever politi¬ 
cal analysis, though prophets no doubt were aware of what was going on in 
the international scene and what had happened before. And it was not a 
matter of mechanical divination—discovering the details written down in 
the tablets of destiny. Prophecy shares some features both with political 
analysis and insight and with divinatory power and practice, but it has its 
own ethos and effectiveness. The prophet speaks for God, for his plan, his 
decision, and the historical impact and effects those moves will have. It is 
enough for the prophets to know the mind of God and his purpose; the rest 
will follow. 

In speaking of prophecy and prediction we want to emphasize its reality. 
It was not a bluff or an exercise in literary adjustment. Prophets made 
predictions, and they could be tested against events. It was a centrally 
important part of their ministry, their commission. There were always con¬ 
ditional elements, so prophecies were rarely if ever absolute. Not only could 
the intercession of prophets themselves make a difference, so could the 
repentance of people. And finally there were the mind and will of the 
biblical God, who could and did alter his own decisions on the basis of new 
data—those mentioned above—and his own private reasons, whatever they 
might be. Micah’s credentials as a prophet were not negated by the fact that 
his flat prediction about the wreck and ruin of Jerusalem failed to come 
about, at least during his lifetime and for a century or more thereafter. It 
does not mean either that his status was held in abeyance until his prophecy 
could be tested or fulfilled or found wanting in history. That the prediction 
was fulfilled in 587/586 would hardly have mattered, for what was impor¬ 
tant was that he was a real prophet who spoke the word that he had 
received from God. The test of a prophet was just that: was he chosen and 
commissioned by God? Ultimately there were no objective tests by which 
such claims could be confirmed or denied. So it was with Amos; he was 
called and commissioned, he delivered the word he was given. It included 
dire predictions about the future, but his role and status as prophet de¬ 
pended finally not on whether his words came out—they would have their 
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effect, but the ultimate outcome lay in the hidden future, where the interac¬ 
tion between God’s will and man’s response produces historical events— 
but on whether he had responded to the summons and on how he carried 
out his commission. 

Now we wish to return to the oracles of Amos. As previously mentioned, 
the general threat of invasion and conquest is particularized in relation to 
four of the nations, and, in those elaborations, death in war and captivity 
are emphasized. For Aram its destiny is to go into exile in Qir. We do not 
know exactly where that is but it is a place and it is in the east, and we are 
told later on (2 Kgs 16:9) that Tiglath-pileser III captured Damascus and 
carried the population captive to Qir (about 734/733). This event is striking 
fulfillment of a prediction, though nothing else is made of the point either 
in Amos or in Kings. It may be argued that the item in Amos is an editorial 
expansion specifying just where the exile would take place, and that it was 
not in the original prophecy. It is more likely that it was, and that the 
reason for its being mentioned was not the later information but rather the 
interesting fact, if it is a fact, that the Aramaeans (or some of them) came 
from Qir in the first place (cf. Amos 9:7). 

With regard to the reference in 2 Kings, it looks as though it is indepen¬ 
dent of the passage in Amos, although scholars may argue that the two are 
related in different ways: that 2 Kings is based on Amos but that neither is 
correct or accurate because there is no extrabiblical information about Qir 
at all. It may also be argued that the passage in Amos has been doctored to 
fit the later information derived from Kings to indicate that Amos pre¬ 
dicted the event accurately. Our concern is not with the historical fulfill¬ 
ment of prophecy, even though that is an important matter. We believe that 
the data should be taken at face value because that is the simplest way to 
interpret them and because it is a reasonable view. For the institution of 
prophecy to have survived for centuries in Israel and Judah predictions 
must have come true, with some frequency if not always. And often predic¬ 
tions could be made with a high probability of being fulfilled on the basis of 
common sense and good judgment. But we do not wish to rationalize them 
away into informed guesses. Other factors were at work, and these, includ¬ 
ing the all-important interaction of God and prophets, were generally rec¬ 
ognized in those countries. We conclude that the prophecy was authentic, 
and it implies that Amos had in mind that great military power in the east 
as the agent of the divine judgment. He was sure, in any case, that Aram 
would be taken captive and exiled to the east, back to the place from which 
that people had come centuries before. Israel would also go into exile in the 
east, an exile to be engineered by the same great power. Exactly where they 
would end up is not spelled out, but it would be in the region beyond 
Damascus, another indication that the nation that would accomplish this 
result had its power base in the east. 
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The connection of Qir with Aram, as not only the destination of the 
soon-to-be exiled inhabitants of Damascus but as their place of origin, 
offers an explanation of a fundamental issue underlying the oracle. What is 
the basis or rationale for Yahweh’s judgment on the nations? With respect 
to Israel the basis is clearly spelled out in the great tradition that goes back 
to the Exodus if not to the Fathers and is expressed succinctly in the 
Decalogue, “I am Yahweh your God who brought you up from the land of 
Egypt” (Exod 20:2). God not only redeemed the Israelites from slavery in 
Egypt but created them a nation. On the basis not primarily of his power 
(or his role as creator) but of his saving activity, Yahweh has a claim on his 
people. The covenant between them, based on his gracious act of deliver¬ 
ance, imposes obligations on Israel, and Israel is honor-bound to obey 
them. Failure to obey is a fundamental violation of the agreement and 
additionally an act of gross ingratitude; it incurs guilt and brings with it the 
threat of punishment. The basis of claim and threat is the original and 
initiating act of grace in the Exodus—a point made repeatedly in the book 
of Amos (albeit in prose—cf. 2:9-10, 3:1-2, and 9:7). 

Now how does the same demand and threat work with the other nations? 
Two ideas have been put forward, both meriting serious consideration. The 
first is the general authority exercised by God as lord of creation. He cre¬ 
ated and hence controls everything, including all of the nations, whether 
they recognize him or not. There are several passages in Amos in which the 
power and authority of God over his creation are emphasized (4:13, 5:8, 
and 9:5-6), and certainly this idea lies behind much of the thinking about 
God and the created world in the Bible. Ultimately it is the basis for the 
doctrine of redemptive grace just mentioned, and the fundamental reason 
for divine demand and threat is his supreme authority over the whole of the 
creation. But even in view of the passages cited above (and many scholars 
deny that they come from Amos) no connection is made between Yahweh 
as Creator and the charges and threats to the nations. We may rest the case 
with the observation that the authority of God originates with his work of 
creation; but that is not the operative reason for Amos in the oracles 
against the nations. 

A second view is more subtle but also more speculative. It is held that at 
one time or another, but especially in the days of David and Solomon, all of 
the nations listed in Amos 1-2 belonged to their empire and were therefore 
subject to the authority of Israel’s king and Israel’s God, namely, that they 
were bound by oath to the worship and service of Yahweh. This claim may 
be true in part, though we may question whether in fact all of these nations 
and peoples were incorporated into Israel or made subject in some formal 
way to Israel’s God. We do not know the truth of the matter with Tyre or 
other Phoenician cities, though presumably in any parity treaties made 
between Israel and Tyre the authority of the gods of both nations would be 
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acknowledged by both parties. But this situation hardly accords with 
Amos’ announcement of Yahweh’s authority over all of these peoples and 
the way in which it is exercised. There may be some merit in the general 
idea of Yahweh’s suzerainty over the nations conquered and integrated into 
the Davidic empire, but that too is not the basis for the inherent authority 
Amos claims for Yahweh. The notion of Yahweh’s authority over other 
nations being extended by conquest may receive some slight support in the 
usual reading of Amos 9:12, which seems to speak of “all the nations over 
whom my name was pronounced’’; but we read the clause differently, and 
in any case it is hard to say just what such an expression means. 

The real reason for Yahweh’s authority over the other nations is sug¬ 
gested in Amos 9:7, where notice is taken of God’s action in bringing Israel 
from Egypt, the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Aramaeans from Qir. 
Just as Yahweh’s claim to and demand on Israel is based on his act of 
unmerited kindness and grace in bringing them out of Egypt, so he has 
acted in comparable fashion by bringing the Philistines to Palestine from 
Caphtor (perhaps Crete or another Aegean location) and the Aramaeans 
from Qir. The implication of the passage is quite clear; the relationship is 
essentially the same: one of grace. Because he has acted on behalf of Philis¬ 
tines and Aramaeans he has the right to impose demands and to insist on 
compliance with rules and requirements, just as in the case of Israel. The 
difference, and it is not a small one, is that these nations obviously are 
unaware of that all-important truth. They have their own gods and explain 
their history in a different fashion, no doubt; but Amos insists that the truth 
is as he has stated it. Whether the nations are aware of the action of divine 
grace in bringing them out of one place to another and establishing and 
providentially guiding their history, they are not less responsible because of 
their ignorance. Or because such ignorance is probably a mitigating cir¬ 
cumstance, they are not as responsible as Israel because Israel knows the 
truth of its history, who its benefactor and suzerain is, while the others do 
not. But each is answerable, and basically for the same reason. We may 
assume that Amos would make the same claim and the same argument 
about the rest of the nations on the list: that Yahweh brought them to their 
present territory and has overseen their historical experience. They are 
answerable for their behavior to him primarily because he is their bene¬ 
volent sovereign. This doctrine is unusual, especially because it emphasizes 
divine grace in the lives of other peoples—not that it reduces Israel to the 
level of common humanity but that it raises others to the level of Israel’s 
special status. Till now Israel’s unique status has persisted and been pro¬ 
tected by the fact that the other nations are unaware of Yahweh’s providen¬ 
tial involvement in their history; but the underlying facts make the truth 
the same for all. All have received the grace of God and all are answerable 
to him, each in accord with the measure of grace received and acknowl- 
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edged. Isaiah’s doctrine concerning Assyria as the agent of divine judgment 
is doubtless similar to that held by Amos, but neither speaks of acts of 
grace in Assyria’s early history, though it is possible that Amos and even 
Isaiah would uphold the same view. In any case, Assyria along with the 
others is answerable to the Lord of the whole earth. 

It only remains to tie up a few loose ends. The picture presented in 
chaps. 1 and 2 is that of a final total conquest of the buffer zone between 
Egypt and the east—western Syria including all the nations between 
Hamath to the northeast and the Philistine cities to the southwest, Edom in 
the southeast, and the Phoenician cities along the coast to the northwest. 
The use of the same formulas for all of the nations points to a unified 
program of invasion and conquest to be achieved by a single chosen agent, 
and all within the brief span of a single campaign. The picture is conceived 
in theological terms and in a cosmic geography rather than in realistic 
geopolitical terms. While the action contemplated is military and the effects 
only too plain to those who lived in the area in the first part of the first 
millennium b.c.e., the order of events and the sequence of nations do not 
follow military or diplomatic logic but rather fit the perspective of one 
viewing the scene from heaven and the position of the Almighty. On the 
one hand the outcome is certain and inevitable and historical, that is, the 
destruction of all of these small nations will be accomplished; on the other, 
the timetable does not fit historical requirements, and the supposed events 
do not suit some actual military campaign by real armies. 

Thus the list of nations is complete for the territory described, and it is 
difficult to imagine an earlier truncated list as serving the prophet’s purpose 
or conveying the divine message. All of the nations in this area will be 
overrun and overwhelmed. The arrangement expresses inclusiveness and 
totality rather than an invader’s actual line of march. Thus the divine 
action moves from the northeastern comer of this region—Damascus—to 
the southwestern limit—Gaza. From here up the coast to the northwestern 
boundary (Tyre, as representative of Phoenicia) and thence to the 
southeastern extreme (Edom), then up the eastern side to the northeast 
again (Ammon, bordering on Damascus), and finishing on that side with 
Moab. Once more across the Jordan to the west and Judah, bordering the 
first nation mentioned on that side (Philistia), and finally northward to 
Israel to complete the list on the west, moving in the opposite direction 
from that on the eastern side. It is hardly the way an actual conqueror 
would move or the way the historic invaders moved; but this is a divine 
conquest, and the arrangement reflects the point of view of no fixed geo¬ 
graphic position but rather of an extraterrestrial observer. It would be 
possible to parcel out the targets between invaders from two places, north¬ 
east (Assyria) and southwest (Egypt), and posit alternate strikes until the 
land was divided between the rival conquerors; but this is hardly the pic- 
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ture presented by or deducible from the text and only leads to unnecessary 
complications, such as the prospect of a final great conflict between the 
superpowers (surely not contemplated by Amos). The uniformity, regular¬ 
ity, and repetition of the actions strongly suggest that there is a single 
underlying plan, and a single agent is contemplated. In effect the conditions 
inaugurated with the Iron Age, when the area of Canaan was invaded and 
occupied by migrating peoples from sea and land and from all directions, 
will finally be reversed, and the whole territory will fall again into the 
hands of a single conquering empire (as for example in the Middle Bronze 
and Late Bronze periods, when Egypt ruled or claimed to rule the Asiatic 
province as far as the Euphrates). 

The plan is schematic but it follows a logical order, boxing the compass 
and then proceeding in spiral fashion to the inner core and final bastion, 
Israel itself. All eight nations that fill the space are accounted for—the 
order is dramatic and eschatological rather than military and political. The 
comer outpost regions are rolled up first and then the inner regions, ending 
up in the mountains of Judah and Samaria, the most remote and difficult of 
access but the original and ultimate target of the divine decision and action. 

The scheme proposed in Amos 1-2 does not fit any particular historical 
scene or sequence of events, and it would be difficult to construct an order 
of events that would translate vision and prophecy into reality without 
drastic alterations and adaptations. We can suggest, however, a general 
time and situation in which an oracle of this nature could have been ut¬ 
tered. While the relations among the peoples of the area were constantly in 
flux and yesterday's foes were today’s friends only to be enemies again 
tomorrow, the basic requirement would be that each of the eight nations be 
autonomous with its own government and free (or more or less free) to 
make decisions and act on them not only within its borders but beyond 
them. During the era in which Amos prophesied, when Jeroboam reigned 
in the north and Uzziah in the south, there must have been such a period, 
perhaps earlier in their reigns than later, as both were active beyond their 
borders and often successful in interfering in their neighbors’ affairs and 
dominating them. In fact, we are told that Jeroboam conquered the whole 
eastern territory from Lebo-Hamath to the Arabah, which would in effect 
remove three of the nations from our list. It has been suggested that this 
development is reflected in Amos’ condemnation of the four nations east of 
the Jordan and that the possibility of conquest from within the group 
should not be overlooked—in other words, at least a partial restoration of 
the Davidic empire (perhaps in conjunction with conquests to the west by 
Judah, actually achieved by Uzziah through an invasion of the Philistine 
territories). 

While such events took place during the period in question, they hardly 
meet the needs and concerns of the passages under consideration. Amos 
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does not speak of these preliminary and provisional exchanges of territory 
and sovereignty but rather of a final resolution, an end to the individual 
histories of these nations when they will be invaded and destroyed for the 
last time. So whatever vicissitudes they undergo, defeats suffered and victo¬ 
ries won, territories surrendered or added, all such changes have little 
meaning in the light of a permanent settlement to be achieved at a time in 
the future. The certainty of the outcome is determined, but the time itself, 
while imminent, is hardly fixed. It would seem that the oracles must come 
from a time either before the expansionary conquests of Jeroboam and 
Uzziah, or after the collapse of their respective empires. The latter, how¬ 
ever, would bring us into the period of Assyrian revival and its own expan¬ 
sion westward (beginning with the accession of Tiglath-pileser III in 745)— 
and turn Amos’ predictions into recollections, a view we reject. It may well 
be, therefore, that Amos’ oracles are to be dated earlier than the common 
view (760 or later), perhaps as early as 780 or in the early years of the two 
kings (whose reigns overlapped from perhaps 790 to 750), before their 
aggressive expansionist activities had commenced or proceeded very far. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE GREAT SET SPEECH 

From time to time one scholar or another has suspected one or more of 
the eight oracles of being later compositions inserted “during the exilic or 
post-exilic periods” (Mays 1969:25). The most widely held opinion seems 
to be that only five oracles derive from Amos (or his circle), the ones 
covering Tyre, Edom, and Judah having been added in the light of later 
historical developments. 

Doubts about the authenticity of certain oracles arise from two expecta¬ 
tions, one literary, the other historical. If all of the oracles had been com¬ 
posed by Amos, they would all follow exactly the same pattern. The oracles 
against Tyre, Edom, and Judah are different from the others; therefore 
Amos did not compose them. This argument cuts both ways. First, if a 
later reviser of the book was not simply augmenting the collection with new 
oracles of his own, but inserting and presenting them all as the work of 
Amos, why not follow the original models more carefully? But, as a matter 
of fact, the four or five oracles deemed to be the authentic work of Amos 
are by no means identical in design among themselves. The close analysis 
given above shows that each is distinct and unique in one way or another; 
we have a set of eight variations on a theme. Furthermore, the variations 
themselves make a pattern, which is exhibited in its full beauty and symme¬ 
try only when all eight oracles are left as they are and where they are. We 
cannot find a geographical or a historical pattern in the complete set, but 
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there is certainly a literary pattern. Each of the separate oracles must have 
been composed with individual peculiarities so that an overall pattern 
would be achieved when all of them were put together. This highly inte¬ 
grated final result does not mean that each oracle might not have had prior 
use as a self-standing prophetic message. What we now have is a total 
statement for which each of the oracles has been specially written or rewrit¬ 
ten—whether by Amos himself or his immediate editor, who knows? But if 
the whole thing was not really finished until two or three hundred years 
after Amos* time, then this later author did not simply slip two or three 
more into an earlier set of five or six; he must have rewritten the whole 
thing in order to attain the uncanny balance of variety within unity that we 
now have. There is an “all or nothing” quality about verbal craftsmanship 
of this kind. 

Second, the historical approach assumes that oracles must match real 
events. In its most skeptical form this argument assumes that all predictive 
prophecy must have been written after the events it purports to forecast. 
Therefore the set of oracles against these eight nations could not have 
existed until after all of them had been destroyed. The destruction of these 
eight nations took place in two broad phases. The Assyrian conquests in the 
second half of the eighth century removed all but Tyre, Edom, and Judah. 
Oracles against these three could not have been present in an early version 
of the book of Amos, such as might already have existed by the beginning 
of the seventh century; for in that case the survival of Tyre, Edom, and 
Judah would show that Amos’ prophecies were false. 

This whole approach is under the spell of an attitude to prophecy, as 
prediction of historical events, that is postbiblical in origin and essentially 
modem in its more rationalistic forms. In the case of Amos’ younger con¬ 
temporary Micah we know that an unfulfilled prophecy against Jerusalem 
was retained in his book, with no thought that its nonfulfillment weakened 
Micah’s case. On the contrary, that very fact was seen as vindicating him, 
as long as it is realized that repentance can avert or at least postpone a 
threatened disaster. 

A difficulty with this approach is that we are dependent on our very 
limited knowledge of the history of those countries to find matches between 
Amos’ statements and actual events. To be candid, there is comparatively 
little certain historical actuality in any of Amos’ statements in these ora¬ 
cles, whether in the crimes (for example, we have no documentation of Tyre 
selling a whole set of captives to Edom), or of the punishments (we have no 
documentation of the burning of Bozrah). The whole speech could be re¬ 
garded as nothing but fantasy, and no item in the speeches should be 
crossed out just because it lacks external corroboration, or even because it 
is found to be contrary to known historical fact. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT ON THE GREAT SET 

SPEECH (1:2-2:16) 

The oracles in chaps. 1-2 show signs that they emerged from visionary 
experiences like those reported in chaps. 7-9. Out of the visions comes the 
certainty of the destruction of the kingdom and its cities, and of the end of 
the royal dynasty, and the temple and its priesthood, along with the exile of 
the people. Amos’ message reflects the visions and is itself the description of 
an eschatological vision of ruin—of the entire area between Egypt and 
Assyria, or at least to the Euphrates. The picture given in chaps. 1-2 is 
therefore realistic in the sense that actual kingdoms and their crimes are 
recounted; but the plan of action and particular occasions and instances of 
their destruction are colored by the heavenly perspective of the prophet. 
Yahweh himself will encompass their destruction in an order that defies 
military or geopolitical logic but which makes eminent dramatic and theo¬ 
logical sense, if we understand that Yahweh sends his fire from heaven to 
consume the rebellious kingdoms (as in the Elijah stories). The idiom slh *s 
is used exclusively of God, whereas when human beings are involved in 
such fire storms, a different Hebrew expression is used (slh b*s). 

The picture, then, in Amos 1-2 is one of the wholesale liquidation of the 
small kingdoms in the Syro-Phoenician-Palestinian region; and while, in 
fact, that objective will be achieved historically and militarily by the Assyr¬ 
ians and finally the Babylonians in the ensuing centuries, the picture pre¬ 
sented by Amos does not fit those specifications and is not intended to do 
so. There is a correlation between the heavenly vision and the earthly coun¬ 
terpart, and Amos is speaking from and into real human historical condi¬ 
tions. But the language is that of the heavenly council and of vision and 
audition involving the celestial and terrestrial, and in his prescription for 
doom and destruction Amos here focuses attention on the divine warrior 
who sends fire and destroys cities, walls and ramparts, citadels and palaces, 
and wreaks destruction on the population. While the charges are painfully 
particular and the consequences are specified for the several peoples, the 
framework is both eschatological and cosmic: the results are not only irre¬ 
versible but will make permanent changes in the landscape of this western 
region. An end to the nations is foreseen and described, and survivors, if 
any, will be scattered to other areas of the world. It is noteworthy that after 
this all-embracing vision of the region, little if any attention is paid to the 
nations mentioned. Although they continue to exist and function in the 
scene of Amos’ activity and ministry, it is as though their fate were sealed, 
their destiny already fulfilled. Amos has seen them destroyed in his vision, 
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and by his message the future reality enters the world and will complete its 
work. 

The open-endedness of the eighth oracle, the one against the northern 
kingdom of Israel, shows that the fate of that state is Amos’ main topic. At 
the same time the shift in focus in 2:9-13 has brought the whole nation of 
two kingdoms into his sights. This shift sets the perspective for the rest of 
the book, in which all of Israel, mainly the northern kingdom but never 
excluding Judah, is under attack. 

The rest of the book, in particular chaps. 3 and 4, expands the charges 
and condemnation of Israel and spells out the details of attack and devasta¬ 
tion. The ultimate target of the divine wrath is Israel itself, and the great 
weight of the argument is thrust upon Israel, which was the immediate and 
direct objective of Amos’ trip to Bethel (7:13). There is no evidence that 
Amos visited the other nations and their capitals to deliver his messages, 
but there is no doubt that he went to Israel and Bethel to do so. Within the 
general framework of chap. 2:6-16 with its charges, its argument, and its 
forecast of apocalyptic defeat, the details and particulars of all of these 
aspects are provided in subsequent chaps., beginning with 3 and 4. The 
oracle in chaps. 1-2 is to be seen as a final word, as the single most com¬ 
plete message of the prophet on the basis of his experience in the divine 
assembly. There the decision has been reached; destruction is ordained for 
all eight nations, and it remains only to carry out the divine decree. The 
picture provided is that of direct divine intervention: fire as the personal or, 
in any case, the direct agent of the deity. All will be devastated and in such 
order and manner as to leave Israel alone and helpless at the last. The 
compass is boxed, cutting off aid or escape on all sides, and then Israel itself 
is overcome in a final battle. Needless to say, the order in the list does not 
conform to any known historical sequence of events, and actual conquest 
by the Assyrians followed a standard and rational pattern based on strate¬ 
gic and geopolitical considerations. Some of the nations disappeared earlier 
than others, while others survived long past the period envisioned in the 
prophecy (such as Tyre). Perhaps the most glaring inconsistency concerns 
Judah, which did not precede Israel in the path of destruction but followed 
it by more than a century, and even then was overcome not by the Assyr¬ 
ians, who themselves disappeared from the map toward the end of the 
seventh century b.c.e., but by the Babylonians, 

Even if we regarded Sennacherib’s invasion and near conquest of Judah 
in 701 as a partial realization of Amos’ prediction, nevertheless the order of 
events would still not conform to the sequence in Amos 1-2, for Israel was 
conquered and dismembered long before the attack on Judah commenced. 
It is thought by many scholars that Judah is a secondary insertion in the 
list, and it would be difficult to disprove such an assertion, though there is 
no hard evidence that the book of Amos or any precursor ever existed 
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without it. It has been argued many times that insertions of oracles against 
Tyre, Edom, and Judah were made after the Fall of Jerusalem in the sixth 
century, to make it appear that the prophet’s words were in fact fulfilled. 
The insertion would nevertheless run counter to the chronological implica¬ 
tions of the oracles in chaps. 1-2. 

It cannot be proved that the prophet believed that the nations would fall 
in the order in which they are listed; but if any kind of chronological 
scheme were in his mind, that seems the most natural way to interpret the 
arrangement. Still, there can be little doubt that he had in mind a single 
general campaign, directed from heaven, which would engulf the entire 
region. And it is reading real history back into a visionary oracle to attempt 
to match the oracles with what actually happened over the succeeding 
centuries. In our opinion it is not likely that anyone knowing the true 
history of what happened, especially to Israel and Judah but also to the 
other nations, would have inserted Judah before Israel in the list, or several 
of the other nations (such as Tyre and Edom), because each had a distinc¬ 
tive and continuing history, which hardly conforms to the picture Amos 
presents of a general conflagration and destruction. It is equally unlikely 
that anyone would have inserted this oracle on Judah after the destruction 
of Israel and while Judah was still in being. At that stage, pointed distinc¬ 
tions would be made between the two kingdoms in the light of their very 
different fates. The oracle would have had to be reshaped entirely to accom¬ 
modate such an unexpected development. In a somewhat better position to 
judge the matter, a later contemporary of Amos, Micah, flatly predicted the 
end of Jerusalem and Judah—a prophecy well remembered more than a 
hundred years later in the days of Jeremiah. Micah was honored for such 
forthrightness, and his failure to predict accurately was not regarded as an 
instance of false prophecy, because it was in effect conditional. The survival 
of the kingdom was attributed to adequate repentance on the part of king 
and people (as in the case of Nineveh in the story of Jonah), so the proph¬ 
ecy was considered to have worked an alternative effect. But it retained its 
force as a warning, and thus it could be renewed in the days of Jeremiah. It 
is perfectly possible that Amos’ prophecy about Judah was interpreted in 
the same manner, but is it likely that anyone would invent such a prophecy 
and attribute it to Amos when in fact it had not been fulfilled and might not 
be in the future? It is axiomatic that prophecies after the event are histori¬ 
cally accurate because that is the purpose of the author in creating them. It 
is hard to imagine anyone attributing a false prophecy to an earlier prophet 
with the object of enhancing and strengthening his reputation. So in the 
case of the Judah oracle, its position before the one against Israel and its 
history of unfulfillment make it difficult to believe that it was inserted by 
someone else at a later or much later date. Rather, it logically and obvi¬ 
ously belongs to the general picture of destruction and conquest, presented 
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as a single overwhelming campaign conducted by God from heaven. The 
picture is conformable in many ways with the official view of the Israelite 
conquest of the land of Canaan—a single overwhelming invasion (with 
stages and strategy and particular objectives) which brought the whole land 
under Israelite control. It is recognized that this picture is not historically 
accurate and that pockets of resistance remained, along with unconquered 
areas; but the intention was to depict the conquest as divinely inspired, 
divinely executed. If pressed about the mechanism by which battles are 
fought and won, Amos and the other prophets would point to natural and 
historic forces available for these purposes, but would emphasize the divine 
figure and force behind and controlling them all. While human participa¬ 
tion is rarely if ever excluded, it may be severely limited, as in the case of 
the Israelites who were mere spectators when the sea overwhelmed the 
Egyptian host (compare this situation with the role of Israel in the defeat of 
the Canaanite forces at the Wadi Kishon—which was undoubtedly more 
substantial but still minuscule compared with Yahweh’s hand in the pro¬ 
ceedings, which was dominant and decisive). In the current picture in 
Amos, essentially the same idea is present. The divine role is dominant, and 
the catastrophe is all but total. The reflection of human activity is to be 
found in the statement that this or that nation or group will go into exile 
and that there may be a survival or a remnant after the military actions, 
including invasion, investment and reduction of the capital city, and con¬ 
quest of the nation. 

In similar fashion, while Judah is to be finished off along with the other 
nations, nevertheless among the oracles directed at the northern kingdom, 
its capital city, Samaria, and other sites such as Bethel, there is also the 
mention of Jerusalem or more specifically Zion and the reference to Beer- 
sheba, which was part of the southern kingdom. These mentions can all be 
explained on the grounds that they continue to exist in the world of the 
prophet, even though they have been wiped out in the heavenly vision— 
even indeed as Israel also has disappeared. There is no rule that requires 
the prophet to obliterate them from the text as well as from the world, 
though it is clear that his prime concern is with Israel, with the northern 
kingdom, and only in tangential ways with the others, including Judah. But 
in the inaugural speech all are on the same footing, awaiting divine destruc¬ 
tion while engaging in their personal and petty violence against one an¬ 
other. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed examination of Part IB, we will 
suggest another way of looking at the book of Amos. If, as we have sug¬ 
gested, the visions offer a clue to the classification of the materials in the 
book, perhaps then an assignment of parts can be made in relation to the 
sequence of visions in the following manner. As is well known, visions (or 
dreams) often come in pairs, so that the first is backed up or reinforced by 
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the second. This is surely the case with the first two pairs of visions in the 
book of Amos in chaps. 7-8. The point stands whether each pair came in 
close succession, even in a single night (or day), or whether they were 
separated by a time interval. The interactions of deity and prophet in each 
pair are the same, showing that while the visions are different, their mes¬ 
sages and meanings are the same. With respect to the first pair, the prophet 
who receives revelations in the presence of God (and we believe essentially 
in the presence of the heavenly court or with the latter as the framework in 
which to understand what is going on or what is going to happen) is 
shocked and intervenes, pleading for mercy for “little Jacob.” The response 
in both cases is compassionate: the judgment is withheld, the decision is put 
off, the punishment is postponed. The possibility of divine forbearance is 
always there—and in this case as in others (notably 1 Kings 22, Isaiah 6) 
Yahweh responds to the intervention of the prophet as a member of the 
heavenly congregation where plans are made, proposals are debated, and 
decisions rendered. With these visions and decisions we should therefore 
connect the oracles and utterance that speak of the need for repentance and 
the acts of warning that have already occurred and demand a response. 

1. In chap. 5 there are two such sections, vv 4-6, “seek me and live”; 
and vv 14-15, “Seek Good and not Evil, so that you may live.” 

2. Presumably a part of the call to repentance would be a specification of 
charges or a description of those things which are contrary to the will of 
God and which are the basis of the threatened judgment. There are many 
such passages, but they are more often connected with threats of doom and 
judgment than with calls to repentance. Nevertheless they would be presup¬ 
posed by either possible outcome, and certainly the call to repentance is 
linked to the specification of charges in the form of woes. A list of some 
representative passages is given below. 

3. The plagues, five in number, that have been sent against Israel also 
constitute a warning of worse to come in the event of nonrepentance and 
failure to turn around (4:6-11). The refrain here after each plague, “yet you 
did not return to me,” indicates that time is running out for Israel and that 
soon the other five plagues will be loosed on the people, with catastrophic 
results. The number five is doubtless deliberate and incomplete in the same 
sense that the full scale of plagues in Egypt is either seven or ten. In any 
case, the full number has not yet been reached, but if the significance of the 
refrain is clear, these warnings have not been heeded. Any future warnings 
are not likely to be either, and in the end the plagues to come will not serve 
as warnings but will be the instruments and markers of doom. The last of 
the five plagues—the overthrow of cities—is compared with the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, a standard lesson in morality and divine judgment. 
In the present instance the “overthrow” did not wipe out the whole popula¬ 
tion, but the implication is clear. Israel is in the same danger and will suffer 
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the same fate. The conclusion of the matter is that a fateful and fatal 
confrontation is at hand. The repeated statement—that in spite of these 
terrible afflictions, which are universally regarded as acts of God, Israel has 
not turned back (sub) to God—will lead to the next phase in which the 
same verbal root occurs also as a repeated refrain, “I will not reverse it 
( ’aSibennu ),” meaning that the judgment has been made, the issue has been 
decided and is now irreversible. 

At that point we come to the second phase, represented by the second 
pair of visions in which again, while the details of the visions vary, the 
message is the same: the end has come and God will not forgive or overlook 
the sins of the nation. Now the situation has advanced beyond the point of 
no return. According to the statement, a final decision has been reached, 
and in principle at least, neither intercession nor repentance is possible. 
This state of affairs is reflected in Visions 3 and 4 (chaps. 7:7-9 and 8:1-3), 
which have as their refrain the same words: “I shall not spare them again.” 
Embedded in this complex is the story of the confrontation between Amos 
and Amaziah, showing that the confrontation belongs to the second phase, 
when the possibility of repentance and rescue has passed and when a final 
determination has been made for the whole area and for Israel in particu¬ 
lar. The oracles of chaps. 1-2 reflect this phase of the book and speak 
repeatedly of the irreversibility of the decision and the certainty of punish¬ 
ment. These are not the only passages, as the book is full of similar judg¬ 
ments and irreversible threats; but they are typical. The threats that extend 
to the whole area, though concentrating on Israel, include two principal 
themes: invasion and the destruction of population centers on the one hand, 
and the exile of the survivors on the other. In themselves these threatened 
events do not require or assert annihilation but rather characterize the end 
of national existence. The force of the second central phase of the message 
and book of Amos is twofold: (1) the chance for repentance and survival, 
escape from the verdict of guilty and the sentence of death has passed; that 
door of opportunity has closed; and (2) on the contrary, attention has 
shifted from the verdict and decree, which were temporarily suspended in 
view of the prophet’s intercession and the desire of the high judge to give 
the defendant every opportunity to escape the penalty by turning his heart 
and mending his ways. Attention has now shifted to the means of judgment 
and the execution of the sentence. At the end of the series of plagues 
(4:6-11), the transition from warning and threat to pronouncement of 
doom, the beginning of final judgment, is signaled by the portentous words 
in 4:12, 


Therefore thus have I done to you, O Israel! . . . 
prepare to confront your God, O Israel! 
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The bulk and heart of the book belong to this second phase of the prophet’s 
mission and undoubtedly give the whole book its tone and color. The book 
as a whole was prepared after this second phase was over, and some or 
several messages from the first phase that were incorporated into the final 
report are presented in the light of their disappointing consequences. Warn¬ 
ings, which at first could be taken as conditional and which were doubtless 
intended to be received in that light, enabled the people to experience a 
disaster either as a discipline and an exemplary lesson, or as a taste of more 
to come, a corrective. If they had repented, it would have been gratefully 
seen as a timely and kindly curb on their slide into the pit. Unheeded it 
becomes the first installment of a series of punishments that are penalties 
for unrepented sins, and they take their place as such within the book as a 
whole. Chapters 1 and 2 are an uncompromising message of doom and 
destruction set within the classic framework of covenant formulation with 
its threats and promises, with its obligations, sanctions, and consequences. 
There is nothing surprising in this design, though the particular presenta¬ 
tion in Amos is distinctive and, instead of following an established pattern, 
sets one for the other eighth-century prophets and those who followed in 
subsequent periods. And the solemn tone and punitive air of the prophecy 
should be attributed to its proper source, the God of heaven and Israel, 
rather than the prophet who has been charged with vindictiveness and 
callousness about the fate of Israel (and Judah), not to speak of other 
nations. It is precisely the role of the prophet to speak the heart and mind 
of God rather than his own, to deliver a message not his own and one with 
which he may disagree viscerally and emotionally, as we know explicitly in 
the case of Jeremiah (and of Moses, according to the stories about him in 
the Pentateuch). As to Amos’ real feelings in the matter, his report of the 
visions is as close as we are likely to get, and his response to the first two 
visions clearly reflects the spontaneous reaction of one who is deeply con¬ 
cerned about the destiny and well-being of his countrymen, particularly 
those in the sister kingdom of Israel. 

While the second phase, following or closely associated with the second 
pair of visions, is reflected in the bulk of the book and most of the oracles 
express the certainty of final judgment on the nation and describe the effects 
on the country and its people, there is a third phase, which pinpoints a 
special group within the larger population and a consequence that goes 
beyond what is in store for the nation generally. This later picture is to be 
associated with the fifth and last vision (9:1-4). While the form is slightly 
different from the others and there is a spatial separation (8:4—14 contains a 
series of oracular utterances, which echo the sections beginning with sim c u 
in chaps. 3-5, and a continuation of the series of woes begun in chap. 5), it 
nevertheless belongs to the series and serves as a kind of climax. The pur¬ 
pose of the vision is to center attention on the destruction of the sanctuary 
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(at Bethel, we assume). Yahweh himself gives the order, apparently to an 
angelic attendant but not to the prophet, who is an observer. The picture is 
similar to what is presented in Ezek 10:1-22 and 11:22-25, but especially 
10:1-8, which describes the coals of fire to be used in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

The theme of divine Fire, that is, a source of fire directly associated with 
the deity, is to be found in a number of passages in the OT: thus there is fire 
on the altar of the Temple in Isaiah’s vision; the burning coal is taken by 
the Seraph to cleanse and cauterize the lips of the prophet (6:6-7). Here the 
fire is associated with the altar, but it is in the heavenly temple (as well as in 
the earthly counterpart). Similarly, when Yahweh descends upon Mount 
Sinai in the Exodus theophany he brings fire with him (Exod 19:16-20, esp. 
18). It is this fire that is recalled by Moses in Deut 5:22-27 and that 
frightened the people, for it is a consuming fire, an expression used of 
Yahweh himself elsewhere in the Bible. The importance of the divine fire at 
Sinai/Horeb is emphasized at great length and in great detail through 
chap. 4 of Deuteronomy. Related to it is the pillar of fire associated with 
Yahweh during the period of the Exodus and Wanderings (Exod 13:21-22 
J[E], cf. Neh 9:12, 19). Yahweh as a devouring fire is mentioned in the 
theophany in Exod 24:17 and Deut 4:24 and 9:3. More pertinent to 
Yahweh’s role as warrior and firefighter from heaven are the stories of 
Elijah at Mount Carmel in 1 Kings 18 (vv 24, 38), at Mount Horeb in 
1 Kings 19 (v 12), and in the confrontation with armed troops: 2 Kgs 
1:9-16 (especially 10-14). See also Job 1:16, and compare the destructive 
fire from Yahweh in Num 11:1-3 (J), 26:10 (P), Lev 10:2 (P). It is used 
figuratively or mythically of Yahweh’s anger: Ps 89:47 [E 46]; Nah 1:6; 
Lam 2:4; Ezek 21:36[E31], 22:31, 36:5, 38:19. See also the fire at the bush in 
Exodus, as symbolizing the presence of the deity. The close association of 
Yahweh with fire is amply attested, along with the use of divine fire in 
violent and punitive actions connected with warfare. There can be little 
doubt that in Amos 1-2 the fire that Yahweh sends produces this violent 
and destructive conflagration. Siege operations often involve fires, and war¬ 
fare is inevitably associated with fiery destruction. But we need to distin¬ 
guish between the military action of nations and those of God as divine 
warrior, for the latter are presented in mythopoeic language. It seems clear 
that Amos is relying on an extended and ancient tradition to make the 
point: the general destruction envisaged in Amos 1-2 is directed from 
heaven by the God of fire, who personally sends this violent destructive 
agent to encompass the ruin of all nations in the area. We have shown that 
the idiomatic usage is restricted to divine action, and the action described 
accords with the usage attested in the many passages cited. 

One other essential element in divine warfare is the weapon of slaughter 
that precedes the general conflagration, as in Ezekiel 9. Usually this 
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weapon is the sword, symbolic of all such activity and often associated with 
Yahweh. In Amos the direct connection is made in the oracle against the 
house of Jeroboam in 7:9 and then repeated for emphasis in 9:1 and 4. In 
the latter, the “Sword” is the personified agent of the deity, corresponding 
to the “Fire” that he will send against the nations: the combination will 
produce utter devastation. Yahweh has another agent of destruction, a “ser¬ 
pent” mentioned in Amos 9:3; just who is this “serpent” is not clear, 
though it is natural to associate this mythic monster with Leviathan and 
Yam(mu) or the seraphim, who are generally thought to be dragons, mon¬ 
sters shaped like snakes but with added features, such as wings and breath¬ 
ing fire (cf. Deut 8:15 and Num 21:6; a flying serpent or dragon in Isa 14:29 
and 30:6; and of course Isaiah 6, where the seraphim are mentioned and 
described). In view of all of these data it seems clear that Amos is thinking 
in mythic and cosmic terms as well as in historic ones when talking about 
the destruction of the nation, its cities and its people. 

It is to be noted that in connection with the total destruction of the 
temple at Bethel there is also involved the annihilation of the people associ¬ 
ated with it. In an elaborate and extended image the prophet says that God 
will personally, and through his agents, pursue and relentlessly overtake all 
of them, regardless of the distance they flee and the inaccessibility of their 
hideouts. No one will escape. In fact, the description goes to an extreme in 
emphasizing that not a single person will escape the vengeance or retribu¬ 
tive justice of God. But we believe that the material belonging to this third 
phase is intended to cover not the whole population but particular groups 
and individuals. In the light of the altercation between Amos and Amaziah 
in chap. 7 it is little wonder that Bethel is singled out for utter and total 
destruction, or that the prophet insists that no one connected with this 
corrupt and iniquitous sanctuary will survive. While in chap. 7 the word for 
Amaziah is that he will die in an unclean land as an exile, here it is empha¬ 
sized that exile will not be the last punishment or indignity heaped upon 
the temple personnel but rather that Yahweh will send the Sword (another 
agent of divine punishment) to slay them. The division between leaders (in 
this case the religious hierarchy, but the monarchy is also included) and 
people made here is strengthened in the following verses, where it is speci¬ 
fied that “All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword” (9:10), which 
we take to be a clarification of the statement in 9:8 concerning “the sinful 
kingdom,” a reference to the governing hierarchy and civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal establishment. It may be that those passages are in conflict, but it seems 
wiser to recognize that in Phase Three a distinction is made between the 
more culpable and the less culpable, and between victims and oppressors. 
This problem continued to trouble prophets and theologians, because on 
any ground they were determined to protect the justice of God against the 
charge of indiscriminate punishment or vengeance. This issue is raised in 
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the debate between Abraham and God over the fate of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah, and, as we know, the subject of Sodom and Gomorrah was an impor¬ 
tant one in the prophetic oracles, especially as that ancient tradition con¬ 
cerning the destruction of sinful cities by an angry and judgmental God was 
applied to the contemporary examples of Samaria and Jerusalem. It would 
be contrary to the basic principles of divine justice (mtfpdf) and righteous¬ 
ness ( sedaqd ) to inflict the same terrible consequences on guilty and inno¬ 
cent alike; and it would be especially repugnant to condemn to further 
suffering those who were themselves the victims of the oppressors whose 
wicked deeds were responsible for the imposition of divine judgment. The 
problem was never fully resolved, because destructions and devastations as 
well as plagues and earthquakes hardly distinguish between individuals on 
moral grounds, and in great calamities good and bad seem to suffer equally, 
or sometimes in inverse proportion to their merit. This inversion of what 
seems just and right is a frequent complaint of the Psalmist and the 
prophets, and it is incorporated as a basic thesis in the book of Job. How 
the problem could be solved in any realistic historical sense is hardly ever 
discussed, and no practical measures for doing so are offered. Ezekiel 
spends the most time and effort on the subject and is only able to say that 
God is not guilty of lumping good and bad together. But Ezekiel’s hypo¬ 
thetical cases hardly satisfy: he only says that the truly righteous will be 
spared and the truly guilty will be punished and denies that the categories 
can ever be mixed. 

In the third phase, then, Amos concentrates attention on the leadership 
of the nation and focuses interest ultimately on the royal house and the 
priestly hierarchy as targets of extermination. Yahweh will destroy those 
ultimately responsible for the coming disaster root and branch, and they 
will indeed be annihilated. Even in the opening oracles against the nations, 
rulers are specifically mentioned as special, almost the only, targets of the 
divine anger. In addition to the passage cited, the fifth vision and associated 
commentary, there are a number of others that reflect the basic distinction 
between groups and individuals in the population. Thus the Woes, includ¬ 
ing both the set piece in 6:1-7 and the scattered examples in chaps. 5-8 
(with an echo in chap. 9 and perhaps some anticipation in chaps. 3 and 4) 
identify elements in the population who are guilty of covenant breaches and 
violations of the rule of God, both in matters of faith and in practice 
between person and person. The Woes in effect divide the population be¬ 
tween the violators and the violated, between those who have power and 
position and those who are victims of the gross failure of those in authority, 
thus preserving the sanctity of the covenant community or providing reme¬ 
dies for the breaches that may and will occur. It is important to recognize 
that these distinctions are at the very root of God’s justice, are embedded in 
the earliest legislation, and are part of the essential message of the material 
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in chap. 9. Already in the basic charges against Israel, which will serve to 
implement and support the judgment of condemnation and the sentence of 
national punishment, the distinction between oppressors and oppressed is 
made (2:6ff.). It is true that the whole nation is condemned and the punish¬ 
ment is nothing less than execution, wholesale destruction and slaughter, 
and exile of people. The innocent will clearly suffer with the guilty, but that 
can hardly be because the prophet is ignorant or unaware of what he is 
saying, or because he or the God he represents does not care. The same 
general options or possibilities are presented by Abraham and Ezekiel and 
may be presupposed in all such instances. It is unthinkable that good and 
bad, innocent and guilty should share the same fate once the decision is 
made to destroy the whole community. The first proposal is to spare the 
city for the sake of the righteous in it, thus in effect allowing the guilty to 
escape the consequences of their evil. Yahweh tends to lean toward this 
solution, temporary and unsatisfactory as it is; but what precipitates the 
crisis is the unwillingness to continue with the compassion or condonation 
indefinitely or the failure to find sufficient righteous to warrant sparing the 
city. The other extreme is to destroy the city and all in it on account of the 
guilty ones there. This solution too is ruled out as being unjust, unfair, 
unkind, and basically contrary to the principles of biblical religion and the 
spirit of Yahweh himself, whose two primary attributes (once his divinity as 
creator, Lord and executive authority are established)—those of justice and 
mercy—are deeply involved in resolving the human predicament and di¬ 
lemma. The resolution of the problem is found in destroying the city on 
account of the overwhelming wickedness in it, and at the same time sparing 
the righteous or protecting them from the worst consequences of the judg¬ 
ment. Such acts are never carried through lightly or for marginal reasons. 
This by implication is the solution in the case of Sodom and Gomorrah: 
Lot and his family are delivered while the rest perish in the destruction of 
the city. So for Ezekiel the solution will be much the same: Jerusalem and 
its sinful population will be destroyed, but the three great heroes of faith 
and righteousness (Noah, Job, and Daniel) will be spared—although their 
righteousness will not suffice to save anyone else, not even their families. 
(In the original traditions, Noah and Lot did bring their families to safety.) 
We must suppose a similar view on the part of Amos. The judgment against 
iniquity and sin has been pronounced, and the cities and nations will be 
destroyed. Furthermore, the leadership will be rooted out, and the leading 
figures, the king and priest, will be cut off. But there will be survivors and 
they will be spared—presumably they will go into exile and continue an 
identifiable existence elsewhere. There may be a remnant in the land as 
well, although here the prospect is bleak, if indeed there is one at all. 

The fourth and final phase is represented by the last sections of the book, 
which have little echo or counterpart in the rest of the prophecy and are 
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generally regarded as secondary. These passages seem to presuppose the 
destruction of the kingdom, but in particular the end of the dynasty of 
David (assuming that this is the essential meaning of the enigmatic and 
curious expression sukkat dawid —“David’s booth” or “tent”). And a res¬ 
toration is promised: “I will restore the fortunes of Israel my people” or 
“return their captivity.” Again we find an echo in the root sub , which plays 
such an important role in the rest of the book by linking the several phases 
by changes in the verb’s form and force: 

Phases One and Two (1). Yet you have not “returned” to me (in repen¬ 
tance)—in phase one or the transition to phase two, signaling the end of the 
chances for repentance and reconciliation. 

Phases Two and Three (2). I will not “reverse” it, affirming repeatedly, 
as in the earlier case, that the judgment has been made, the condemnation 
pronounced, and the sentence of death passed—it only awaits execution, 
and it is irreversible. God will not repent or relent. 

Phases Three and Four (3). The “restoration” of Israel, my people (9:14). 
It may be that the passage or passages at the end of the book are secondary 
and added by a later editor. It is hard to explore the prophet’s mind, much 
more difficult to inquire into that of the heavenly council or of God. In his 
sovereign freedom, God through his prophets may declare an end, even a 
final end at any time. But the logic of the situation forces the prophets and 
the biblical writers to a different resolution. Unless we opt for some theory 
of total human depravity or universal sinfulness in which no distinctions 
are allowed, or submit to the fatalistic view that the workings of God must 
not and cannot be questioned and can only be accepted, then it is clear that 
the issue of justice and righteousness, of concern and compassion, forbids a 
final indiscriminate destruction. The nation may and will end, and its lead¬ 
ers will be pursued relentlessly and punished in accordance with their 
deserts. But what of the pitiable residue, the exiled remnant, including 
those who have suffered twice? Surely their lot is not just to be ignored or 
lumped in with those who deserved destruction in the general judgment. It 
is this double suffering by those who first suffered at the hands of the 
oppressors of their people, and then in the judgment of the nation that 
Second Isaiah may refer to in chap. 40. Elementary justice and a simple 
sense of fairness would require an end to accumulated inequities and a 
balancing and settlement of all accounts; in short, the replacement of the 
current world by a new one. But is there nothing here in this world and in 
this life? Someone obviously thought so and pointed to a future restoration. 
Perhaps it was not Amos; but it supplied an essential element in the re¬ 
quirements of biblical religion, covenant theology, and the workings of 
divine justice. Those who were victimized in the first place by the oppres¬ 
sive leadership, and in the second place by the indiscriminate judgment of 
God, could not and should not suffer a third miscarriage of justice and 
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indignity by being swept into the dustbin of history along with the others. 
They had suffered double, perhaps not even for sins but for being part of a 
miscreant people; and at some time in the future their plight would have to 
be recognized and their claims validated. They should have been protected 
to begin with and spared in the second instance—and in the third place 
restored and their city and nation renewed, even as it is said in 9:14-15, the 
message at the end of the book of Amos. 


General Introduction to Chapters 3 and 4 


The second part of the first major section seems to consist of chaps. 3-4, 
but there is continuity into The Book of Woes, as indicated by the use of the 
standard heading, repeated with very slight variations at the beginning of 
chaps. 3, 4, and 5. In chap. 6 there is a shift to another formal category, 
“the Woes,” which, however, has been anticipated in chap. 5 (beginning at 
v 7, but note also v 18) and will carry beyond the main section (6:1-7) to 
the end of chap. 6, also finding an echo in chap. 8. The lesson to be learned 
from the scattering of Woes in the book is that none of the divisions is 
sealed off from the others, but, on the contrary, there are interlocking 
elements linking each with the others. In these circumstances it is natural 
to see important connections between chaps. 1-2 and chap. 3, especially 
because in many ways chap. 3 picks up themes and thoughts from the 
earlier chapters and expands and elaborates on them. More specifically, 
chap. 3 is an exposition and explanation of elements in the last section of 
chap. 2, the one dealing with Israel. Chapter 3 can be divided as follows: 

1. 3:1-2 Summation of the threat—prophetic condemnation of the 
people whom Yahweh delivered (cf. 2:10-11, also v 9); 

2. 3:3-8 The role of the prophet—empirical-logical consequences 
(cf. 2:11-12); 

3. 3:9-11 The condemnation of Samaria and all of its works (cf. 
2 : 6 - 8 ); 

4. 3:12 Interlude—separate utterance on the fate of the Israelites. 
(It seems to reflect the situation mentioned in 2 Kgs 14:25-28, espe¬ 
cially v 28, which is difficult but implies that Jeroboam captured Da¬ 
mascus.) 

5. 3:13-15 The fate of Bethel—the ecclesiastical counterpart of Sa¬ 
maria. 
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It will be noticed that the chapter divides into two virtually equal parts: 
vv 1-8 = 103 words; vv 9-15 = 104 words. The first half sums up the 
prophetic condemnation of Israel and explains the true role of the prophet 
as a member of the divine council and appointed messenger of the deity. 
The second part spells out in some detail the consequences of divine judg¬ 
ment (explicitly expressed in vv 1-2) for the nation. Here we may find the 
missing threat in the oracle on Israel in 2:6-13; 2:14—16 describes the out¬ 
come of the final battle, while 3:9-15 depicts the destruction and devasta¬ 
tion of the two major and symbolic cities of Israel: Samaria (vv 9-11; 12) 
and Bethel (vv 13-15). It is likely that v 15 combines the references to 
Samaria and Bethel and is a summation of the national disaster. The point 
about Samaria and Bethel is that one is the national capital and the other is 
the national shrine. This division does not exclude religious components 
from Samaria or political ones from Bethel, for the two establishments were 
interwoven, as chap. 7 makes clear and as we understand from the whole 
story of kingship and priesthood in Israel and Judah and the rest of the 
Near East. While formal distinctions are made and there is a division in 
duties and differences in prerogatives and privileges, the two groups inter¬ 
acted, with power and influence flowing from one to the other and back. To 
destroy a nation effectively one must wreck both establishments. Normally 
they are combined in one center, as for example Jerusalem, where palace 
and temple were parts of the same enclave and belonged together in the 
administration of the common life; but in the north the prestige and author¬ 
ity of an ancient shrine and cult center such as Bethel ensured its religious 
primacy even though the political capital was elsewhere, and in spite of 
obvious efforts on the part of successive dynasties to build up the impor¬ 
tance of Samaria as a religious center including the presence of temples and 
other shrines. It is notable, however, that the cult of Samaria seems to have 
been more syncretistic than that at the traditional Yahweh shrines (such as 
Bethel and Dan), and we know of temples there dedicated to Baal and 
probably Asherah (cf. 1 Kgs 16:32-33; Amos 8:14; and Hosea passim). 

We may observe that chap. 4 is to be subsumed with chap. 3 as part of 
the comment on the latter part of chap. 2. The first part of chap. 4 echoes 
themes in chap. 3: Samaria and Bethel are targeted again. The central 
content of the chapter concerns the series of five plagues that constitute a 
sort of final warning to Israel. The unit closes with an elaborate apostrophe 
to Yahweh (4:13), also consisting of five elements. 
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OUTLINE OF CHAPTER 3: “HEAR THIS WORD” 

1. Oracle (3:1-2) The first two verses summarize the case against Israel, 
emphasizing at the same time its unique relation to the deity and its ex¬ 
treme culpability. 

2. Riddles (3:3-8) This passage constitutes a discourse on causality and 
connectedness in the life of nature and human beings. The heart of the 
message has to do with the indissoluble link between the word of God and 
the mission of the prophet. The connection between the speaking of 
Yahweh and the prophesying of his servant is essential and fundamental— 
they are two parts or sides of the same reality. The word of God and the 
word of the prophet must not and cannot diverge if the word is God’s and 
the prophet is his true servant. They are one and the same, and in that fact 
are bound up the issues of the prophet’s role and obligation, and the even 
more agonizing one concerning authenticity and authority. There can be no 
higher authority than God himself, and his word bears the stamp of that 
authority. The prophet’s burden is enormous and weighty, but the author¬ 
ity attached to his words is correspondingly great, though only if his words 
are indeed the words of God. So the prophet, if true, is everything through 
his words—the spokesman and delegate of the deity—or nothing, just an¬ 
other person speaking his mind and heart, truly or falsely, if his words do 
not come from that same deity but from some other source. This passage, 
but especially vv 7-8, offers an important clue to understanding the 
prophet’s role and the significance of his message. The complex of ideas 
about the prophet’s status and role in relation to Yahweh is put in some¬ 
what elliptical form, but the following elements can be isolated and identi¬ 
fied. Going from the simple to the more difficult, it is clear that the conclu¬ 
sion of the matter is: “Yahweh has spoken; who could not prophesy?’’ Or, 
paraphrased: when Yahweh has spoken, the chosen instrument, the 
prophet, must respond. In fact, the content and purpose of prophecy are 
quite clear, to report the words of Yahweh as he or she has heard them. The 
hearing takes place in the sod or privy council of the royal deity. Such 
scenes are described in detail by Isaiah, Micaiah, and Ezekiel, but the 
visions of other prophets seem to be related and may take place under 
similar circumstances. Two items may be mentioned here: the sod is origi¬ 
nally the place or setting in which divine decisions are rendered and allocu¬ 
tions or decrees issued. The word is then used to describe the decision or 
decree itself; but it is essentially the same thing, the decree or the setting in 
which it is made. The meaning of v 7 can be brought out by the following 
paraphrase: unless he has revealed his secret decision to his servants the 
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prophets, and his counsel or decree is revealed in the meeting of the privy 
council to which the prophet has been summoned, there can be no message 
from God. As a member of the council, the prophet not only has the 
privilege of an auditor but also the right or obligation of speaking. The 
decision is not reached, sealed, and promulgated until the matter has been 
broached and discussed. Once it is decided, then, the prophet is under 
obligation in accordance with his calling and commission to carry the mes¬ 
sage to his audience—to the people or whatever group or individual within 
it to whom he is sent. The second point is that, while in the visions and 
instructions to the prophet no explicit statement is made about the setting 
and we do not have a description of the heavenly court such as we are given 
in various other places in the Bible, the material in Amos is not only 
compatible with such a setting, but makes better sense and can be drawn 
together into a unified package if we understand such a scene and setting as 
background for his message. It is to be observed here that before Yahweh 
carries out his decrees, he reaches the decision in the presence of his aides 
and counselors, including the prophet(s) summoned for that purpose. The 
prophet, therefore, learns of the decision-making process before the decree 
is executed. Once the decision is reached, then the prophet’s task is to 
communicate it to his people, to bring the message. This act is itself part of 
the process of actualization whereby the decision or decree made in the 
heavenly council becomes a force and a fact in the lives of the people to 
whom the message is directed. The delivery of the words is itself a stage in 
their fulfillment and initiates their realization in history. How they come 
out or what the ongoing effects and results may be are directly affected by 
the prophet’s pronouncement and the response of those to whom he is sent. 
It is precisely this experience and this commission to deliver the word that 
are at the heart of Amos’ sudden involvement in the prophetic role, and of 
his insistence on carrying out his commission. Having been present at the 
sod of God and having had the decision made there revealed to him, he is 
then not only prepared for his mission but obligated to carry it out forth¬ 
with. In summary—Yahweh has spoken; one cannot avoid or escape the 
obligation to prophesy. 

3. Proclamation (3:9-15) This unit naturally divides into two sections, 
with a transitional element between: 

a. 3:9-11 “Come to Samaria and see” 

b. 3:12 The end of Samaria 

c. 3:13-15 The demise of Bethel 

It is quite possible that the final verse covers both cities and sums up the 
destruction to be visited on them. The unit that comes between the two 
oracles on Samaria and Bethel is difficult to interpret chiefly because of the 
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elliptical character of the final phrase. It is also not entirely clear how to 
interpret and apply the figure of speech. Certainly there is an analogy here 
between the shepherd rescuing pitiful remnants of the animal or the flock 
from the mouth of the lion and the rescue of the children of Israel. By using 
the passive or reflexive form of the verb (the rendering is probably passive) 
the author avoids the question of identifying those in the roles of lion and 
shepherd. In the case of Israel, we are not told from whom Israel is to be 
rescued or by whom. In view of 1:2 and 3:8 an identification of the lion with 
Yahweh would be altogether in order, and there are other places in the 
Bible in which Yahweh is so depicted (cf. Hos 5:14, 11:10, 13:7-8). The 
question, then, is who is the rescuer; and here again we have explicit state¬ 
ments that no one can rescue from Yahweh’s grasp (Deuteronomy 32, Ho- 
sea). It is possible that the rescuer is Yahweh, but then we must ask who the 
seizer and the lion figure is. And because the purpose of rescuing a bit or 
two of the animal is for identification and to provide proof to the owner 
that the shepherd was not negligent, and that the animal from the flock was 
actually eaten and not merely a stray (or indeed taken by the shepherd for 
his own purposes), the whole figure seems to break down. The real point of 
comparison, and perhaps the only one intended or open for consideration, 
is the dreadful fate of the people of Israel—of whom only a few bits and 
pieces will survive, sufficient for purposes of identification and no more. 
Thus the statement, “in the same way shall the Israelites be rescued [or: 
rescue themselves]—those who dwell in Samaria—only the comer of a 
bed” is understandable as a comparison with the rescue of the remnants of 
the sheep or goat from the lion’s mouth. All that will be left of “those who 
dwell in Samaria” will be a piece of a bed—not merely in terms of what 
they will be rescued with, in other words, that is all they have left; but 
rather, that is all that will be left of them. After the devastation the city will 
be destroyed, and its surviving population will be taken captive. All that 
will be left of the city as well as in it will be these pitiful fragments. Verse 12 
should then be seen as a comment on or expansion of the closing words of v 
11. The verse (12) then describes the consequences of the violent action 
initiated in v 11, and the comparison is between the lion (v 12) and the 
enemy (v 11), both yielding equally disastrous results. By the time the 
rescuer arrives or is able to act, all that remains are a few fragments suit¬ 
able for identification purposes, just sufficient to identify the victim. The 
implication is that there will be no rescuer or that he will not be able to save 
them. The use of the word nsl here surely is heavily loaded with irony, if 
not sarcasm. Such rescuing will be of no benefit to the rescued, because the 
enemy in this case (the lion) is ordained and commissioned by God himself. 
Here again we must recognize that the “enemy,” while described in human 
terms and performing human acts—setting a siege and then attacking the 
city, tearing down walls and despoiling towers—is also a cosmic and escha- 
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tological figure like the other heavenly agents of Yahweh (cf. the Fire in 
chaps. 1-2, and the snake and sword in chap. 9). We must ask whether even 
the goy of chap. 8 is not a symbolic and eschatological figure as well as a 
historical and geographic one. 

We arrive now at the beginning of the oracle in 3:9fF., and the question of 
the 2d m. pi. verbs (all four of them imperatives), to whom they are ad¬ 
dressed and by whom. It seems clear that this passage constitutes a divine 
utterance, and whether the words are proclaimed by God or through the 
prophet as his authorized agent is neither clear nor very important once we 
understand that they are part of the heavenly proceedings. It is likely that 
they are instructions given by God directly to some of those attending the 
heavenly council designated to carry out the divine decision and in obedi¬ 
ence to his will. The first pair of verbs are parallel, haltnfu . . . w&imru, 
“make heard . . . and say.” The people who are to utter the proclama¬ 
tion, which can only be from God, are his messengers. They are to cause 
the announcement to be heard upon the citadels or ramparts of Assyria 
(MT: Ashdod) and in the land of Egypt. The content of the message fol¬ 
lows, but it would appear that the announcement is aimed at peoples be¬ 
yond the sphere of imminent or accomplished destruction. The oracles in 
the book of Amos are not in any sort of chronological arrangement, and it 
has proved difficult to the point of impossibility to extract any sort of 
chronological sequence (we have tried to settle here and there for a logical 
or reasonable order, but not at all with the intention or expectation of 
arranging or rearranging the materials). Nonetheless, the mention of Egypt, 
about which there is no textual doubt, shows that the particular instruction 
in 3:9a is aimed at a country beyond the range of chaps. 1-2, one that is not 
included in the list of the condemned or as an agent of divine judgment, one 
not otherwise involved in the area of activity so far defined. This consider¬ 
ation makes the reference to Ashdod in the parallel position somewhat 
puzzling and disturbing. The people of this place and Egypt are summoned 
to be witnesses to the case against Samaria and should therefore not be 
included among those to be judged. We would expect therefore that a na¬ 
tion that balances Egypt politically and geographically would be named, 
and the more than logical candidate, as we know from the repeated pairings 
in Hosea, is Assyria, not Ashdod. Assyria is actually the reading in the 
LXX here; and while the LXX is not without its problems in this verse as 
elsewhere in the book, that reading is to be preferred to the anomalous 
Ashdod, which is never used in parallel with Egypt elsewhere in the Bible. 
When it occurs in conjunction with other cities or nations it is always 
mentioned with other Philistine cities, as in Amos 1:8 and elsewhere. The 
peculiar pattern whereby y rs is used with one of the countries and not the 
other is to be found in Hosea in all positions—so this arrangement is at¬ 
tested: b y $wr . . . b y rs msrym; cf. Hos 7:12, k y $r (for k y $wr7), and 7:16, b y rs 
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msrym (long-range enclosure); 11:5, y rs msrym// y swr; 11:11 mmsrym//m y rs 
*swr. 

In our judgment the heavenly messengers are ordered to proclaim the 
coming trial of Israel and to summon representative outside peoples who 
are not currently involved with the high court to come and see, to attend 
the proceedings and to observe as witnesses. The second set of plural imper¬ 
atives in v 9b is addressed to the inhabitants of the citadels and fortresses of 
Assyria and Egypt: “Assemble on the mountains of Samaria, and observe 
the great tumults in its midst, the acts of oppression within it.” In other 
words, the heavenly messengers (cf. Isa 40:1; Mullen 1980:209-26) are 
instructed to proclaim a message to the inhabitants of outlying countries, 
summoning them and their representatives to Israel to observe what is 
happening within its borders and in particular within the confines of the 
capital city. The summary statement (3:9-10) about upheavals and oppres¬ 
sions reflects the comment about Israel’s acts of injustice specified in 2:6-8 
and repeated with modifications and elaborations elsewhere in the book: for 
example, 4:1-5; 5:7, 10-12; the Woes in 6:1-6, 8:4—6. Verse 10 is a slightly 
different sort of summary: the basic problem is lack of knowledge, a fre¬ 
quent emphasis in both prophetic and wisdom literature, that essential 
knowledge which is ethical and moral in nature and which comes from 
direct experience of God and experiential knowledge of his character and 
ways. This lack of knowledge is not excusable ignorance but willful disre¬ 
gard of the knowledge of God that is immediately available and accessible 
to Israel more than to any other people because of its long-term and inti¬ 
mate association with this deity. So it is all the more punishable because of 
deliberate and willful resistance to the God to whom they owe everything, 
but above all obedience. The condemnation of those who store up violence 
and destruction is perhaps the earliest of the Woes in which particular 
groups and individuals are identified as especially guilty and therefore 
targets of unrelenting pursuit and punishment. Here no doubt it is the fruits 
of lawless destructive acts of robbery and raiding that are intended; at the 
same time, “the rewards” (v 10b) may be meant ironically and retribu- 
tively. Because they have stored away the fruits of their violent and lawless 
acts, so they will be punished in the same manner; they are unconsciously 
and unintentionally storing up the same kind of lawless destruction against 
themselves that they practiced against others. Whether that is the actual 
meaning or implication of the language cannot be demonstrated, but it is 
consistent with the theme of retributive justice in Amos and the Bible 
generally. The specific threat enunciated in v 11 is not unlike the standard 
threat repeated against all of the other nations in chaps. 1 and 2 but not 
stated in connection with Israel. Here and elsewhere similar statements are 
made about the attack on and destruction of Israel and its cities, beginning 
with Samaria and continuing with Bethel (we are not speaking chronologi- 
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cally but in terms of their appearance in the book and the logic of the 
situation). The “enemy” there can be compared with the “Fire” in chaps. 
1-2 as the otherwise unspecified agent of God who is commissioned to 
carry out the order of destruction and empowered to do so. He will bring 
down Samaria’s fortresses and despoil her citadels. The picture is similar 
but not identical; nevertheless, the result will be the same, the destruction 
of the city and the end of the nation. 

The transitional verse, 3:12, has an independent heading but can reason¬ 
ably be attached to the preceding oracle because it elaborates the theme of 
destruction and emphasizes the completeness of the ruin. “Rescue” here is 
certainly ironic, for the only value to the shepherd of what he rescues from 
the lion is proof that the sheep or goat was completely destroyed; so it will 
be with Israel. In the second following oracle we have the same plural 
verbs, and they match directly and intricately with the first pair of verbs in 
v 9 rather than the second, though there may be some linkage among all 
three sets: note that in v 9 we have a hipHl 2d m. pi. form followed by a qal 
form, haSmfu . . . we’imru, whereas in v 13 we have the reverse order, 
sim c u . . . wiha c idu , while in v 9b we have a nip c al form followed by the 
qal: he*as$pu . . . ure’u. The question is whether the imperative verbs are 
spoken to the angelic messengers assumed to be addressed in the first two 
verbs of v 9 or to the nations summoned in the second pair of verbs in the 
same verse. The choice is not an easy one, but while structurally the two 
imperatives from v 13 balance better with the first pair of v 9, their content 
seems to suggest that the second set of subjects is intended. It is also possi¬ 
ble that a different set of messengers is addressed here and instructed to 
carry tidings of the heavenly council’s decision directly to the house of 
Jacob (which is parallel with the “Israelites” of v 12 and more remotely 
balances the “sons [or house: LXX] of Israel” in v 1). In v 13 the verb smSv 
is a typical and standard parallel for rV in 9b. This pairing might imply 
that the nations (Assyria and Egypt) are not only to witness—by seeing 
what is going on and hearing the charges, accusations, and threats—but 
also to testify to what they have seen and heard and pronounce the judg¬ 
ment of God on his own people. This reading is possible but rather unusual, 
as the nations, in the eighth-century prophets, are rarely called on to do 
more than attend and witness the proceedings. A more active role, such as 
is here suggested, seems to be reserved for heavenly messengers and 
prophets who fill the same functions because they are considered agents of 
the divine court, as we have seen. 

Therefore we conclude that the persons addressed in v 13 in the impera¬ 
tive plural are the same angelic group addressed in v 9a, whose mission 
includes a direct visit to the house of Jacob with the instruction to testify 
against the guilty nation what was decided by the privy council in heaven, a 
decision that they were in a position to hear. We do not want to force all of 
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the data into a rigidly logical pattern because the whole picture belongs in 
the realm of vision, but within the framework of heavenly proceedings 
there should be a reasonable sequence of words and actions. In the charge 
itself in v 14 we have echoes of the great oracle of chaps. 1-2 (pis c e yifra’ef), 
while the promise of punishment is conveyed in the same wording as the 
summary statement of 3:1-2. The point is that the general destruction of 
chaps. 1-2 is presupposed here, while a particular assault within the larger 
universal attack is specified. This assault is aimed at Bethel, where the great 
sanctuary of Israel was located and which figures more and more promi¬ 
nently as the story develops and the book progresses. The horns of the altar 
symbolize the whole temple precinct and have special associations with the 
holiness of the place. The hacking off of the horns signifies the end of the 
useful existence of the altar(s) and the end of the Temple altogether. Fur¬ 
ther details are offered in different parts of the book, with respect to both 
the guilt and culpability of the Temple personnel and worshipers there 
(4:4—5) and the consequences for all involved, both people and buildings 
(cf. 5:5-6, 7:9-17, and 9:1-4). With the assault on Samaria (vv 9-11, 12) 
and Bethel (v 14), the charges and threats against Israel have become more 
specific, and details not included in the picture given in chap. 2 have been 
supplied. In v 15 we have a direct attack on the winter and summer houses 
and the elaborately ornate dwellings, which must be the palaces of the king 
and perhaps other members of the ruling aristocracy. The primary refer¬ 
ence would seem to be to Samaria, but it is likely that there were royal 
dwellings elsewhere, almost certainly at Bethel. As Amaziah notes, the 
Temple at Bethel was a royal chapel; it was supported by the king, and as in 
the case of Jerusalem it is likely that a royal palace was nearby. The focus 
of attention on Samaria and Bethel in this chapter makes it clear that the 
nation’s leaders are of particular interest to the prophet both because they 
symbolize the whole nation and its people and because they are specifically 
responsible for the current crisis. They are not the only guilty ones, but 
they bear the heaviest responsibility, will be pronounced the most guilty, 
and will endure the worst and most drastic punishment. 
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I.B.2. ORACLE AND RIDDLES (3:1-8) 
I.B.2.a. THE WHOLE “FAMILY” (3:1-2) 


3 Ia Hear this word that Yahweh has spoken about you, O Israel¬ 
ites, lb about the whole family that I brought up from the land of 
Egypt: 2a “Only you have I known of all the families of the earth; 
2b therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” 


NOTES 

3 1-8. In our introductory outline we highlighted the shift in focus that 
occurs between 2:6-8 (clearly the northern kingdom) and 2:9 (clearly the 
whole nation) and the change of address to foreign nations in 3:9. The 
change at 3:9 also brings Samaria back into focus as the center of attention 
of surrounding nations. In this framework 2:9-3:8 can be viewed as a unit 
with internal continuity, in spite of the break between 2:16 and 3:1. 

Chapter 3 begins with an address to the “Israelites” (the term in 2:11), 
with 3:1 picking up the theme of Exodus from 2:10 (chiasmus). Clearly 
3:3-8 is a unit, with the lion image a firm link between vv 4 and 8. But, by 
the same token, 3:8 forms an inclusion with 1:2 (the same verb, s*g). Amos 
3:3-8, with its theme of prophecy, is an apologia for the compulsive behav¬ 
ior of prophets, in the light of the treatment received in 2:12. 

Viewed in another perspective, there is a clear break at the end of chap. 2 
with the oracle formula; and a fresh series of exhortations marked by the 
verb “Hear!” begins with 3:1. This kind of thing happens throughout the 
book. Even when there is a clean formal break, as at 3:1, there is thematic 
continuity, as we pointed out above. Indeed, the whole of chaps. 3-4 is 
essentially an expansion of the latter part of chap. 2, elaborating the end of 
Israel. And just as 2:9-11 contains a quick review of Israel's history back to 
the distant past, so chap. 4 contains a more detailed review of Israel’s 
history in the recent past, especially the series of plagues still in living 
memory (4:6-11). 

Amos 3:1-2 would make a good introduction to the combined oracles 
against Judah and Israel in chap. 2 (3:1b matches 2:10a). It serves as a 
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colophon and supplies the missing sentence “I will punish you.” The nature 
of the punishment is not specified here, but can be found in 2:14-16 and in 
other places in the book. The identification of Israel as just one of the clans 
of the region also places it once more in the total setting and perspective of 
the Great Set Speech in chaps. 1-2. 

By the salient test of the number of “prose particles,” Amos 3:1-2 has a 
very high count. The unit is too short to attach much statistical significance 
to the percentage; but its indubitably prose character is no warrant for 
branding it as secondary, Deuteronomistic, or otherwise editorial. There is 
no reason to believe that Amos was incapable of speaking or writing prose, 
but the main point is not the authenticity of this passage as his ipsissima 
verba. It contrasts completely with the units that precede (2:14—16) and 
follow (3:3-8) it. It succeeds in launching a whole new phase of the book 
(exhortations and woes, which continue through chap. 8), at the same time 
tying the rest of the book securely into chaps. 1-2 by formal, thematic, and 
verbal links, which we have pointed out on numerous occasions. Its func¬ 
tion is clearly redactional; but it is not simply an adhesive between two 
otherwise independent blocks of material. It also contributes very impor¬ 
tant content not found elsewhere in the book. Its language is not conven¬ 
tional. It is rightly regarded as one of the most important and original 
statements in Scripture, and because it is so interesting and provocative, 
critics are reluctant to ascribe it to anyone but Amos. The interaction of 
two personalities, the prophet and his scribe or editor, may better explain 
the resultant text; but we must be careful not to suppose that the two of 
them differed significantly in any way, or that the editor lived long after 
Amos and that he invariably corrected and distorted the prophet’s views 
and statements. 

la. Hear. There are three collections of oracles that begin in this charac¬ 
teristic way, at 3:1, 4:1, and 5:1. These collections (3:1-15, 4:1-13, and 
5:1-17) are of approximately the same length, while a new series (of Woes) 
begins at 5:18 and extends through chap. 6. 

Yahweh. Yahweh himself is the speaker, as the continuation in the first 
person (v lb) shows. The identification of himself in the third person is 
conventional, especially in formal, royal usage. It shows that Yahweh can 
be identified as the direct speaker of other third-person passages, even when 
there is no switch to the first person. 

Israelites. Literally, “sons of Israel,” oikos in the LXX; presupposes byt, 
which is the reading of the Hebrew manuscript Codex Petropolitanus. 

about. The LXX has kai, as if from h> 7, for MT 7. 

family. In ancient Israelite tribal lists and genealogies the kinship groups 
range in size from nation (gdy, c am, Pom, *ummd) through tribe (sebet, 
matteh) to family {bet y ab) or simply household ( bayit ). The latter is liter¬ 
ally “father-house” or “house,” that is, an extended family under the au- 
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thority of a patriarch (paterfamilias). This terminology could also be ap¬ 
plied to larger units—the nation is bet ya c aqdb, a tribe likewise can be bet 
yosep, etc. 

The miSpahd is the largest subtribal unit, between tribe and family, and 
could be called a clan or phratry. There is a certain amount of movement 
up the hierarchical structure. The tribes can be called “peoples,” as in 
Isaac’s blessings of Jacob (Gen 28:3). A large clan can acquire the status of 
a tribe, legitimated by fictitious adoptions (Genesis 48) and revision of 
genealogies. The use of these terms in Joshua 7, especially in vv 14-18, 
reveals three levels in the hierarchical structure (Andersen 1969). The nu¬ 
clear family was not a functional unit in the sociopolitical structure (mili¬ 
tary, judicial, fiscal) of Israel; it did, however, define a zone of close kinship 
within the “family” excluding otherwise endogamous marriages, and map¬ 
ping moral solidarity. Thus Achan’s children, but no other kin, were exe¬ 
cuted with him (Josh 7:24). 

Many problems arise in our use of such terminology as tribe or phratry, 
drawn from the classical world. The Latin and Greek terms acquire pre¬ 
dominantly political significance in the developed constitutions of Mediter¬ 
ranean city-states. At the other extreme, the kinship structures of “tribal” 
societies are not entirely suitable either as a model for Israelite society 
during the biblical period. Transitions can be traced from Semitic nomad¬ 
ism to urbanization. In the former, blood relationship is paramount; in the 
latter, political affiliation (cf. Malamat 1973; Liver 1971). Eventually a 
person’s place in society is defined by the town in which he resides. In the 
transition from patriarchal to political social structures, the ancient tribe 
becomes first a territorial unit, as in the allocations of “fiefs” (this term is 
not entirely suitable either, for the setup was not really feudal) in the book 
of Joshua. At this stage, in theory at least, the region is defined by the 
group occupying it. With the rise of centralized administration under the 
monarchy, this determination is inverted; the group is identified by the 
region it occupies. The continual use of kinship terms to describe the resul¬ 
tant political entities and their affiliations does not mean that the genealo¬ 
gies are pure fictions and projections. The genealogies doubtless served to 
legitimate political decisions, as outsiders were brought in by various means 
of aggregation, such as political alliances with provisions for intermarriage 
(Genesis 34). 

The Israelite ethnic stock, with roots of great antiquity in the patriarchal 
age, was the nucleus for such growth, fostered during the formative Mosaic 
era by the active proselytism of the new monotheistic faith (Mendenhall 
1973:177-83). The multiracial constitution of Israel during this transitional 
period should not be exaggerated, however, to the point that the nation is 
no more than a melt of previously unrelated peoples (Mendenhall 
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1973:180-81). This thesis has been carried to an extreme by Gottwald 
(1979:237-343). 

This discussion of Israelite kinship terminology underscores the unique 
and puzzling use that Amos makes of the term mispaha. It normally de¬ 
scribes a subtribal unit; and, just as a tribe can be given the rank of a nation 
when it is big enough and can be considered autonomous, so a mispahd can 
be given the rank of a tribe, as a major unit in a nation. But a mispaha is 
never viewed as an autonomous political unit. Amos 3:1 is the only place in 
which Israel is called a mispaha . 

This unique and atypical use of antiquated terminology requires explana¬ 
tion. In old sources Israel itself is never called a mispaha. Israel consisted of 
about seventy mispdhdt (Andersen 1969). In Micah 2:3, Judah is a mispahd 
(cf. Jer 8:3, 33:24). There can be no doubt that Amos has the whole nation 
in mind; “the Israelites . . . that I brought up from the land of Egypt.” It 
would seem a slight to refer to them as merely a subtribal unit. If v 1 were 
all we had, knowing that Israel was made up of scores of mispdhdt, we 
might take kol-hammispdhd as collective, “all of the clan(s) [of Israel],” 
that is to say, every clan; compare kol-mamldkd (2 Chr 9:19). But v 2 puts 
that point out of doubt. Israel is only one of the mispdhdt of the world. The 
phrase echoes Gen 12:3 and 28:14 (both J); compare “all the nations of the 
earth” (Gen 18:18, 26:4, 28:14). 

This usage is downgrading. It also places Israel beside all of the other 
nations (“families”) as members of a larger unit, a single tribe. It corre¬ 
sponds to the pictures in chaps. 1-2, where the two “houses” of Israel (= 
one miSpahd ) are listed with six other “peoples” of the region to constitute 
one regional entity, all equally under the jurisdiction of the one God. 

2a. have I known. It is clear from chaps. 1-2 that Yahweh knows “all the 
families of the earth” equally well, also that he punishes them all for their 
iniquities. The verb “know” as used here must indicate special intimacy. 
For this meaning of the root yd c see Dahood’s comments on Ps 1:6 (1966:5). 
Equally pertinent is the use of yd c in marital relations (BDB 394a), where 
the English equivalent would be “to make love to” (cf. Gen 4:1, 17, 25, 
etc.). The representation of Yahweh as husband and lover of Israel is fre¬ 
quent in the prophetic literature (especially Hosea, Jeremiah, Ezekiel), so a 
similar reference in Amos is entirely appropriate. The figure is simply a 
vivid and dramatic expression of the covenant relationship of Yahweh and 
Israel, which constitutes the fundamental premise and point of departure 
for the prophets. It is the real meaning of that relationship that Amos 
expounds with characteristic vigor and irony in this verse. Contrary to the 
common opinion, the intimacy of the covenant relationship of Yahweh and 
Israel was no guarantee of the latter’s continued prosperity and security. 
Built into the covenant was a burden of responsibility commensurate with 
the gifts bestowed: “To whom much is given, of him much is required.” 
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Without the covenant background and the stipulations and sanctions im¬ 
posed at Sinai, the prophet’s argument would be meaningless. The close 
relations between Yahweh and his people were nevertheless conditioned 
morally, and the divine grace was balanced by or consisted partly in divine 
demands. The consequences of disobedience would be disastrous. 

In Exod 33:12, “I knew you” has as a parallel “you found favor in my 
eyes.” The use of bhr is Deuteronomic. Amos 9:7 shows that Israel was not 
the exclusive object of Yahweh’s historical activities, nor the sole recipient 
of his favors. Amos does not define Israel’s special status in terms of such 
traditional fundamentals as the call of Abraham or the Sinai covenant. He 
reports the migration and settlement in a new land (2:9-10), but in this 
matter Israel is no different from other nations whom Yahweh has moved 
around the stage of the world (9:7). While the earlier prophets focused 
attention on their own people, they did not leave everyone else out com¬ 
pletely; at least Elijah and Elisha roamed beyond the borders and brought 
the word of the Lord to Phoenicians and Aramaeans. Even so such excur¬ 
sions were rare, and may be considered exceptional. Yahweh is “God of 
Israel,” also God of the whole earth, but never specifically the God of any 
other nations as such. Israel is his homeland; Jerusalem his headquarters 
(1:2). While Yahweh knows all of the nations and moreover asserts his 
claims on them all, Israel is the only nation that knows Yahweh. Although 
v 2 states the case in absolute terms, these should be taken as relative rather 
than exclusive: I have given you more attention than any other people; 
therefore I expect more from you than from them. I will punish you more 
than them. Amos 3:2 is thus related to chaps. 1-2, but moves to a new 
point. In the Great Set Speech Judah and Israel are placed on exactly the 
same footing as the six nations that surround them. All are judged even- 
handedly. The question recurs in 6:2b; but Israel continually supposed that 
they enjoyed most-favored-nation status in the area of justice. “Calamity 
shall not even come close, much less confront us” (9:10). But they will be 
punished all the more, that is, more than the others. 

2b. iniquities. This is the only occurrence of c awon in Amos. It goes with 
pqd and is matched by piPe-ytirtfel in v 14a. Both are the implied object in 
v 14b. The use of pqd twice in v 14 is a firm link to v 2, unifying the whole 
chapter. 

Amos 3:1-2 emphasizes one of the central themes of the whole book. It 
goes right back to what is behind the threatened punishment of Israel. The 
special status of Israel and the favored treatment received are the leitmotif 
of the whole of the Hebrew Bible, and especially of the Primary History. 
Because Yahweh chose Jacob and saved Israel from bondage in Egypt, he 
has a right to demand devoted obedience and will judge Israel all the more 
strictly for its shortcomings. The statement is argumentative and provoca¬ 
tive. “Therefore” (v 2b) goes against the usual interpretation, or the infer- 
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ence easily made by people who believe that they have been specially cho¬ 
sen by God: he will be indulgent toward our faults. The prophets did not 
take this view. They agreed that the covenant relationship, once entered 
into, was indissoluble. But the relationship with a sinful people was sus¬ 
tained by punishments, not by indifference. The punishments became a 
token and proof of divine concern and commitment, and when they were 
received and endured in that spirit they became disciplines, a corrective, 
occasions for restoring the relationship to harmony by repentance and re¬ 
turn to respect and obedience (4:6-11). 


I.B.2.b. SOME RIDDLES (3:3-8) 


3:3a Do two go together, 

3b unless they have arranged to meet? 

4a Does a lion roar in the forest, 
if it has no prey? 

4b Does a young lion thunder from its lair, 
unless it has seized [a victim]? 

5a Does a bird alight upon a ground trap, 
if there is no lure for it? 

5b Does a trap spring up from the ground, 
except to make a capture? 

6a If a trumpet is sounded in a city, 

will not the people be disturbed? 

6b If a disaster befalls a city, 

is it not Yahweh’s doing? 

7a For my Lord Yahweh does nothing, 

7b unless he has disclosed his plan to his servants, the prophets. 

8a The lion has roared; 

who is not frightened? 

8b My Lord Yahweh has spoken; 
who could not prophesy? 
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Amos 3:3-8 is a wisdom piece that provides further background for the 
Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2. It ties together the roaring lion of 1:2 and 
the prophets of 2:11-12 with Amos’ own role as prophet. It gives his apolo¬ 
gia: a true prophet has no choice, regardless of consequences for himself or 
anyone else. 

The verses in Amos 3:3-8 constitute an independent unit, but serving as 
a comment on the asseveration in 3:2 and perhaps included in the text here 
for that reason. Amos 3:2 is already a riddle, puzzling and paradoxical. 
How do these two statements fit together? “I know you . . . therefore, I 
will punish you.” The standard argument would have been just the reverse. 
“I know you . . . therefore I will bless you and save you.” The remaining 
verses read like a string of riddles, and the recourse to the wisdom genre is 
another reason for regarding them as a digression. But they fit too snugly 
into the context to be regarded as an intrusion. In vv 3-8 we have a series of 
paired statements or consequences, which have a superficial resemblance to 
the protasis-apodosis sequence in v 2. Furthermore, the ominous tone of the 
figures in vv 3-8 echoes the note of doom sounded in v 2. 


AMOS 3:3-8 


3:3 hayel$ku Snayim yahdaw 
bilti 3 im-nd c ddu 

3:4 hayiPag J aryeh bayya ( ar 
wZterep 3 en Id 

hayitten k$pir qdld mimmifdndtd 
bilti \im-lakad 


Syllables 
4 + 1 + 2 = 7 

13 

2+1+3=61 


3 + 2 + 2 = 7 
2 + 1 + 1 = 4 . 


11 


► 

2 + 1 + 2 = 5 


17 


13 


28 


3:5 hdtippol sippor c al-pah ha’ares 
umdqeS 3 en lah 

hdya c dleh-pah min-hd'dddmd 
wdldkdd Id 3 yilkod 


3+2+l+l+2=9) 
3 + 1 + 1 = 5 


14 


3 + 1 + 1 + 4 = 9) 
3 + 1 + 2 = 6 


15 


29 
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3:6 y im yittaqa c Sopar bfir 

w^am lo y yeheradu 

y im-tihyeh ra c a bffir 

wyhwh ld y c a$a 


Syllables 
2 + 1 + 3 = 6 l 




3 + 1 + 2 = 6 


M3 


27 


3:7 kt ld y ya'ateh 

J ddondy yhwh dabdr 

kt y im-gald sod6 

y el- c dbadayw hannebftm 


1 + 1 +2 = 4) 


11 


1 + 1 + 2 + 2 = 6 ) 
1 + 3 + 4 = 8 


14 


25 


3:8 y ary eh $d y dg 

mi ld y yird y 

y addndy yhwh dibber 

mi lo y yinndbe 3 


2+2 = 4 

► 

1 + 1 + 2 = 4 . 


8 


3 + 2 + 2 = 7 
1 + l + 3 = 5 . 


12 


20 


There is a neat, even elegant group of items in vv 3-6. It is complete in 
itself and is a piece of wisdom/prophetic literature. The basic proposition is 
that two things do not go together unless they belong together, as is shown 
by the three pairs of examples that follow. They are all intermeshed and 
interlocking, and the piece ends with a satisfying conclusion mentioning 
Yahweh for the first time (v 6bB). The balance is very good, and while the 
number of lines varies, the total number of syllables or words works out 
nicely. We also note the use of particles in a highly sophisticated way. They 
reach out across natural boundaries to show how interlocking the whole 
thing is: 


3:3a ha 

b bilti y im 


Words 



3 ) 


Syllables 



3:4aA ha 


3 


6 


7 


11 
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bA ha 
B bilti 3 im 

3:5aA ha 
B 3 en 

bA ha 
B lo 3 

3:6a A 3 im 
B Id 3 

bA 3 im 
B Id 3 
Totals 



48 97 


The seven double questions divide one way into five with ha- and two 
with Hm; and another way into four with bilti 3 im and y en and three with Id 3 
in the second member. The use of 3 im in the first and third balances the use 
of 3 im in the last two. The alternation of y im and Id 3 within the last two pairs 
matches the alternation of ha- . . . bilti 3 im and ha- . . . y en in the first 
four double questions as a set. The fifth one shares ha- with the first four 
and Id 3 with the last two. This last detail is worth dwelling on. The fifth 
item in a series is often a variant; this one combines features of both groups 
and makes a transition. The structure is not symmetrical in the geometrical 
sense, but it creates a strong impression of a set of interlocking questions, 
asked, however, in several ways so that it is not at all obvious what the 
implied similarities are or what is to be taken as cause and what as effect. 

The author has not only rung the changes on the available interrogative 
and negative particles; he has also used a wide range of grammatical con¬ 
structions, even in lines that seem to have the same movement. The closest 
in syntax are 5bB, 6aB, 6bB, yet even here the verbs are different in each. 

In all of them the second colon has three words, the first three or more, 
with seven as the average total. The lengths of the individual colons, by 
syllable count, show a wide range (four to twelve syllables); but the effect of 
combining them into bicolons evens out to an average of fourteen syllables 
(plus or minus three). 

The grammatical patterns in vv 3-8 could provide a clue to the causal 
relationship of the paired statements: 
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3 (a interrogative 4 imperfect verb 4 subject -I- adverb 
No. 1 

b negative 4 conjunction 4 perfect verb 


4 

No. 2 


No. 3 


5 
No. 


“{ 


a interrogative 4 imperfect verb 4 subject 4 adverb 
( b “and” 4 subject 4- existential 4 adverb 


a interrogative 4 imperfect verb 4 subject 4 object 4 adverb 
b negative 4 conjunction 4 perfect verb 

a interrogative 4 imperfect verb 4 subject 4 adverb 
b “and” 4 subject 4 existential 4 adverb 


No. 5 < 


( a interrogative 4 imperfect verb 4 subject 4 adverb 
( b “and” 4 infinitive 4 negative 4 imperfect verb 


6 

No. 6 


No. 7 


a y im 4 imperfect verb 4 subject 4 adverb 
(. b “and” 4 subject 4 negative 4 imperfect verb 

a 3 im 4 imperfect verb 4 subject 4 adverb 
b “and” 4 subject 4 negative 4 perfect verb 

a conjunction 4 negative 4 imperfect verb 4 subject 4 object 
b conjunction 4 perfect verb 4 object 4 indirect object 


8 (a subject 4 perfect verb 
No. 8 j 

( b question 


No. 9 < 


( a subject 4 perfect verb 


lb 


question 


The theme of the series in vv 3-8 is expressed at the beginning (v 3): “Do 
two go together, unless they have arranged to meet?” In the standard inter¬ 
pretations, the sentence is taken to refer to two people who agree to meet 
and proceed together. Unless prior arrangements are made they are likely 
to miss connections. In some commentaries the picture is suggested of 
travelers in the wilderness who are able to join forces only through previous 
agreement on a meeting place. Though somewhat cryptic, the question is 
rhetorical and self-answering, and apparently trivial. But no prophet could 
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be frivolous; obviously some deeper, perhaps sinister meaning lurks within 
the enigma. 

Verse 3 can better be understood as an introduction to the series of 
examples, rather than as the first of them; as a statement of the underlying 
principle rather than as an illustration of it. Thus the “two” mentioned in v 
3 are not necessarily people or anything else material, but anything at all, in 
this case propositions or statements. The principle is that two such items 
belong together if they are in essential harmony with each other. The state¬ 
ments that follow, drawn from common experience, admirably illustrate 
the principle. 

According to this analysis, then, the introduction (v 3) is followed by a 
series of seven statements, three pairs plus one (vv 4—7), each of which links 
two related phenomena and thus validates the principle of association ad¬ 
umbrated in the introduction. In each case there are two things that natu¬ 
rally go together. In one perspective the seven riddles consist of five (begin¬ 
ning with ha-) plus two (beginning with y im). In another there are four 
dealing with natural history plus three dealing with humans; or six dealing 
with various analogies followed by one dealing with God; or one (v 3), 
which states the basic principle that things come in pairs, followed by six 
examples of such paired events; or one (v 3) followed by three pairs of 
riddles. If the last is the basic design, then the connection between Riddles 
2 and 3 (lion) is clear; between Riddles 4 and 5 (bird), likewise; but the 
connection between Riddles 6 and 7 (people and Yahweh) is more enig¬ 
matic. 

The first clause in each paired statement has the interrogative ha- (first 
five) or y im (last two) followed immediately by an imperfect verb. All of 
these clauses could be taken as timeless generalities, but the use of different 
verb forms in the accompanying clauses points in different directions for 
the time sequence or chain of causality for these pairs of related events. 

The second member uses three kinds of negation: bilti, y en, lo\ with or 
without “and.” The “and” clauses all have the same syntax: “and” -f X -f 
negative + predicate. Two have the syntax “and” + subject + y en -I- / -f 
pronoun. Three have the syntax “and” + X + lo y -I- verb, where X is ei¬ 
ther the subject or the infinitive absolute. The verb is twice prefixed, once 
suffixed. The question is, then, whether these are merely artistic variations, 
or whether they secure real distinctions. 

The seven riddles are linked as in a chain. The second and third describe 
two aspects of the hunting practices of lions, their behavior in forest and 
den. KZptr is a conventional parallel to y aryeh; terep (v 4a) is the implied 
object of lakdd (v 4b). Riddles 4 and 5 are likewise a pair linked by the 
common word pah. Riddles 2 and 3 are also linked to Riddles 4 and 5 by 
their common theme of catching (the verb Ikd is used in both pairs) and by 
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their similar poetic and grammatical patterns. Riddles 6 and 7 are linked to 
each other by the common word “city”; the first of the two resembles 
Riddles 2 and 3 in discussing a loud noise (the trumpet blast resembles a 
lion’s roar). The entire series is pervaded by an atmosphere of terror. Bad 
things are happening. Only at the end is it indicated that the Lord is behind 
it all. 

The distinctions among the Hebrew verb tenses are largely lost by trans¬ 
lations that translate them all as bland present tense. The first parts of the 
double statements (labeled “a” above) all have an imperfect verb. The sec¬ 
ond parts (“b”) vary: three have a perfect verb; two an imperfect; two the 
negative existential y en. 

When a perfect verb is used in the protasis the riddle makes sense if the 
perfect verb describes the anterior cause, the imperfect the subsequent ef¬ 
fect. The two made an appointment; then they walked together. (Or they 
did not make an appointment, so they did not walk together.) The young 
lion did not make a capture, so he did not cry out from his den. Likewise 
for the existentials. The snare does not have a spring (or trigger), so it will 
not catch anything. The lion does not have prey; so he will not roar in the 
forest. 


1. Two persons made (perfect) an appointment, and so walk (imper¬ 
fect) together: b —> a. 

2. The lion has prey (present), and so roars (imperfect): b —> a. 

3. The lion has caught (perfect) and so growls (imperfect): b —> a. 

4. There is a lure (present), so the bird alights (imperfect): b —> a. 

5. The snare goes up (imperfect) and so catches (imperfect) some¬ 
thing: a —> b. 

6. The trumpet blows (imperfect) and the people are agitated (im¬ 
perfect): a —> b. 

7. Yahweh did something (perfect), so a disaster happens (imper¬ 
fect): b —> a. 

The first four riddles thus have a similar logic. When the second verb is 
imperfect, however, the causal connection or temporal sequence is less 
clear. The trap springs up from the ground and then it catches something; 
or perhaps the two events are simultaneous. Likewise in v 6a we cannot 
decide whether the trumpet is blown in the city because the people are 
alarmed, or vice versa, though it is more likely the latter than the former. 

The seventh question (v 6b) involves God. It is clearly climactic. It also 
has a perfect verb in the protasis, but this time the events are identical even 
though the verbs have different forms. 

The question of interpretation (how the riddles work) goes off into the 
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still unsolved problem of the meaning of the Hebrew verb forms, whether 
tense, aspect, or mood, or some combination of these. The use of negative 
and interrogative particles and of conditional conjunctions introduces three 
additional, different kinds of indefiniteness or uncertainty into the situation. 
Riddles of this kind are real brain twisters. 

The seventh riddle also serves as the connection with vv 7-8, which must 
be viewed as the solution to the conundrum. These verses contain three 
more pairs of statements, each pair involving negation. This unit consists of 
one long statement (v 7) followed by two very pithy ones (v 8). The last two 
(v 8) ask questions. Here it is clearer that the perfect verbs describe the 
prior action; the imperfects describe the consequences. The three prior 
actions are connected; indeed they can be viewed as three aspects of the 
same event: the lion has roared; in other words, God has spoken; in other 
words, he has revealed his decision to the prophets. 

The three consequences are likewise connected, but not identical: (1) The 
hearer must take fright—the prophet himself in the first place, when he 
hears the word immediately in the divine council (as they invariably report 
on their own reaction); the people in the second place, when they hear the 
word from the prophet (or at least they should fear). (2) The prophet must 
prophesy. (3) God will do what he said (the statement [the only one of the 
ten that is not a question] actually asserts that the Lord will not do any¬ 
thing unless he has previously revealed his plan to his servants the 
prophets). 

The three concluding statements (vv 7-8) have verbal and thematic con¬ 
nections with the seven preceding riddles. The pattern is introverted. 

Riddle 2 Fg -> v 8aA 

Riddle 6 yr* -> v 8aB 

Riddle 7 c &h -> v 7 

Other elements in vv 7-8 correspond to themes in vv 3-6 as if it were all a 
cluster of parables. The lion’s roar is clearly the voice of God, the trumpet 
blast the voice of the prophet. The discrepancy is that Amos prophesied 
(v 8b) but the people did not fear (v 8a). 

To sum up the linkages among the paired statements of vv 3-8: 

Riddle 1 has the same syntax as Riddle 3 and the same theme as v 7; 

Riddle 2 has the same syntax as Riddle 4 and the same theme as 
Riddle 3 and v 8a; 

Riddle 3 has the same syntax as Riddle 1 and the same theme as 
Riddle 2 and v 8a; 
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Riddle 4 has the same syntax as Riddle 2 and the same theme as 
Riddle 5; 

Riddle 5 has the same syntax as Riddle 6 and the same theme as 
Riddle 6; 

Riddle 6 has the same syntax as Riddle 5 and the same theme as 
Riddle 7; 

Riddle 7 has syntax like v 8a and the same theme as Riddle 6 and v 
8b [Yahweh]; and 

V 8a has the same syntax as v 8b, different from all of the others, 
with statement (perfect verb) first, then question (mi) and the same 
theme as Riddles 2 and 3. 

The statements are not repetitious; indeed, each is different. And the gram¬ 
matical, logical, and thematic structures of the whole are not isomorphous. 

Verse 7 reads like prose rather than poetry, having no distinctively poetic 
features. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that certain scholars 
regard the passage (v 7) as a prose addition to an otherwise tightly con¬ 
structed series of couplets, which is then completed by the clearly poetic 
couplet in v 8. Because the connection between v 6 and v 8 is not immedi¬ 
ately apparent, it is argued that v 7 was composed to provide the needed 
transition. That may be so, but v 7 is not merely explanatory or even 
editorial. It seems to be another example of a necessary if prosaic compo¬ 
nent in an otherwise poetic composition. We have already encountered this 
phenomenon in the Great Set Speech. 

Furthermore, it is possible to discover a compelling numerical pattern in 
the poem without the prose comment in v 7. Counting v 3 as the first in the 
series of pairs, we would have a total of seven such affirmations through v 
6. Then v 8 with its couplet of pairings summarizes and concludes the 
series. Because a deliberate and repeated pattern of sevens has been demon¬ 
strated for chaps. 1 and 2 of Amos, and the same pattern occurs elsewhere 
in the book of the prophel, it is not unlikely that such a pattern is to be 
found here as well. Nonetheless, it is risky at best to discover such a pattern 
through a process of excision, and thus by forcible means to arrive at a 
previously anticipated goal. 

Against the case suggested above, and in defense of the integrity and 
authenticity of the poem as it stands, the following considerations may be 
urged. While v 7 clearly is prosaic both in substance and form, it cannot be 
ruled out either as an authentic utterance of the prophet or as an integral 
part of the poem (3:3-8). The reason is that, disconcerting as they may be, 
such prosaic sentences and expressions occur repeatedly in the midst of 
otherwise unexceptionable poems by the prophet. And in several decisive 
instances it is virtually impossible to exclude the material in question from 
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the original composition because it bears an essential part of the content, 
and its omission would disfigure the unit irreparably. Thus in the series of 
condemnations in chaps. 1:3—2:3, the specific charge against the nation 
mentioned is often stated in a form indistinguishable from prose, and in a 
structure that is not obviously compatible with the poetic meter of the 
surrounding material. For example, we have in 1:3 c al-duSam bahdrusot 
habbarzel J et-haggil c dd , “Because they threshed Gilead with iron sledges.” 
This clause does not conform in style to the clearly poetic couplets in vv 3a, 
4, and 5. Nevertheless, without it we have only the framework of a stanza 
consisting of a series of stock phrases made specific by the insertion of 
particular names and places. In short, the key phrase or something like it 
must have been part of Amos’ original utterance. It is possible to suppose 
that an original poetic expression was lost and replaced by the present 
prosaic one, or deliberately altered to suit some circumstance; but it is 
hardly probable that such a procedure will have been adopted repeatedly 
throughout the series just where the specific charge is involved. It is more 
likely that the poet himself is responsible for the flat charge, prose form and 
all, as part of an otherwise metrical format, as a deliberate and perhaps 
shocking device to focus attention on the part of the hearer. But whatever 
the reason, we are compelled to reckon with the phenomenon. 

In 1:6 we have a similar prosaic charge, “Because they took into captiv¬ 
ity an entire captivity, to hand (them) over to Edom”; while in 1:9 we have 
a variation of it, which might be construed as more poetic because it con¬ 
sists of a couplet: “Because they handed over an entire captivity to Edom, / 
and did not remember the covenant of brothers.” It can be argued that the 
charge in 1:11 is poetic and consistent with the context, but the charge in 
1:13 is just as clearly prosaic and not metrically conformable with its con¬ 
text: “Because they ripped open the pregnant women of Gilead, in order to 
enlarge their territory.” The charge in 2:1 is similarly prosaic in form, 
though its precise meaning remains in doubt. Other examples of such 
prosaizing in the middle of poetic units occur in Amos, but perhaps the 
preceding will suffice to indicate the existence of the phenomenon, and 
warn us against too facile a treatment of such elements elsewhere in poetic 
contexts. As it can be argued too that 3:7 contains the crucial content of the 
whole passage, we should be doubly careful about rejecting it. Perhaps the 
fact that the prophet shifts here from metaphoric language to the substance 
of his argument—that is, from parallel circumstances in nature and in 
human experience—is sufficient to explain the break in the previously es¬ 
tablished pattern. It is to be remarked that certain basic ingredients remain, 
which show that the composer was following the line of thought of the 
earlier affirmations. There are two elements juxtaposed that belong to¬ 
gether. The action of Yahweh, alluded to in v 6, is predicated on his revela- 
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tion of his intention to the prophets. The catchword method by which v 7 is 
linked to both v 6 (cf. lo* c d$a//ld* ya c a£eh) and v 8 (cf. *adonay yhwh// 
*ddondy yhwh; dabar//dibber; hannZbPim//yinnabe/) is used throughout 
the poem: for example, lakdd (4), weldkod . . . yilkod (5); pah (5a), pah 
(5b); bPir (6a), be c ir (6b); *aryeh (4), *aryeh (8). Of course, any attentive 
reader of the poem could have composed a connecting link between vv 6 
and 8 making use of the devices already present in the poem, which would 
leave matters as undecided as before. 

The question of a numerical pattern is in a similarly ambiguous state. 
There are in all ten statements of varying length, but each makes a connec¬ 
tion between two presumably related items or ideas. Eight of them occur in 
double pairings or couplets (such a couplet occurs in each of vv 4, 5, 6, and 
8). Single affirmations occur in vv 3 and 7. Because the numbers seven and 
ten occur elsewhere in combination (i.e., 7 + 3 = 10, as in Psalm 29 
where, for the body of the poem, vv 3-9, we have the expression qdl yhwh 
seven times plus yhwh alone three times, making a total for yhwh of ten and 
for qdl seven; or the ideal family pattern in Job of ten children, seven sons 
plus three daughters [cf. also Baal in Canaanite mythology]), there is ini¬ 
tially some reason to suppose that the poem is complete as it stands. If we 
assume further that the larger number, ten is to be broken into smaller 
components, namely seven and three, then the most obvious division (A) 
would come after v 6, with the first unit consisting of the single element of 
v 3 plus the three pairs of vv 4-6, and the second unit of the single element 
in v 7 plus the concluding pair in v 8. In such an analysis, v 7 serves as the 
connecting link between the examples and the conclusion. Another possi¬ 
bility (B) hinges on the meaning of the cryptic statement in v 3. If, as we 
believe, it is actually an introduction to the series, then it should be sepa¬ 
rated from the examples in vv 4—6, which should be tied to v 7, constituting 
the major unit of seven elements. The minor unit would consist of the 
introduction (v 3) and the concluding pair (v 8). The difference between 
these analyses is not great, and both require an overall structure of which 
v 7 is an integral part. It is perhaps unnecessary to pursue the matter 
further at this point. 

A 

I v 3 (1) 

v 4 (2) 7 

v 5 (2) 

v 6 (2) + 

II v 7 (1) 3 

v8 (2) 


B 

Intro, v 3 (1) 

v 4 (2) 
v5 (2) 

= 10 = 3 + 7 v 6 (2) 

v 7 (1) 

. concl. v 8 (2) 
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NOTES 

3:3. The obscurity of the Hebrew verb is reflected in the variety of pre¬ 
ferred translations, ancient and modem. 

The LXX version, “unless they know (or recognize) each other,” sug¬ 
gests a variant nwdSv (influenced by ydHy in v 2). The Aquila reading 
syntaksontai supports the MT and interprets it as “make an arrangement” 
or “come to an agreement.” The Theodotion reading synelthosin, “unless 
they meet,” is perhaps a little banal. The Hebrew root has the idea of 
meeting by appointment, as in Job 2:11 (which also uses yahdaw ), a meet¬ 
ing followed by a journey, hence a reciprocal rather than a passive mean¬ 
ing. It is useless to speculate on the identity of the pair. It could be Yahweh 
and Israel, or it could be any couple ( wayyeleku snehem yahdaw [Gen 22:6, 
8 ])- 

Two people might meet by accident; but if they travel together, it was 
probably planned. Nothing could be simpler. The basis, the relation be¬ 
tween the two, could be anything, as could the aim of the trip. Those details 
have nothing to do with the point. There is no warrant for making the 
riddle into an elaborate allegory. In the series that follows, the “two things” 
that go together are more specific, and the relations between them are quite 
varied. One thing accompanies another or perhaps triggers it. The first one 
is not the generalized case, for the ensuing pairs are not linked by prior 
arrangement. As in Sesame Street, things go together, the roaring of a lion 
and the taking of prey; the bird comes down because someone set a lure; the 
trap is sprung because the bird triggers it. The shofar is blown because 
there is alarm in a city; or perhaps there is alarm because the trumpet is 
blown. The statements are banal. The twist is in the last one. The two 
statements about the lion are parallel; the two statements about the bird arc 
similar. Wisdom statements about animals and birds are often thinly veiled 
figures of human conduct. Yahweh has already been presented as a lion 
(1:2) who savages human prey (Hos 5:14), and gods often catch humans 
like birds in a net (Enlil; Hos 7:12). In verse 6a disaster ( ra *) strikes a city, 
but the second half contains the surprise ending—only because Yahweh 
does it. 

The last of the seven questions then becomes the starting point for fur¬ 
ther analysis. Not only is it true that evil befalls a city because Yahweh does 
it, he does not do it without telling a prophet. The links in the chain are 
firm. The Lord makes a decision; he tells a prophet; the prophet announces 
it (he must); it comes to pass (it must). The only missing connection is that 
the people do not heed the warning. 
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3b. unless. This is the only place in which the construction bilti *im is 
followed by a verb (cf. Gen 47:18; Judg 7:14). But le bilti, the standard 
negation of an infinitive, is sometimes followed by a finite verb (Jer 23:14, 
27:18; Exod 20:20; 2 Sam 14:14). 

4. The parallelism among the following three pairs of riddles decreases as 
we go along. It is closest in v 4. This progression may be seen from the 
following matches: 


hay ifag 

// 

hdyitten . . . qolo; 

* ary eh 

// 

kepir; 

bayya c ar 

// 

mimmfdndto; 

en 

// 

bilti *im; 

terep ... 16 

// 

lakad. 


The parallels are synonyms in each case, except for the last pair, which 
are complementary. The tendency to balance prepositions, especially those 
with similar or overlapping meanings, suggests that v 4aA could read 
“from the forest.” In 1:2 the identical verbs have min- in each case. 

4a. forest. The LXX says ek tou drymou autou. In the underlying He¬ 
brew, w has been transferred from the following “and” under the influence 
of the suffix on the following mm c ntw. 

prey. Does the lion roar when he spots the prey, to paralyze it with terror 
(matching vv 6a and 8a)? Or does he roar in triumph after the catch? Psalm 
104:20-21 suggests that the roar is the lion’s prayer to God for his meal 
(bqs). In Isa 5:29 and Ezek 22:25, the lion roars and seizes; in Ps 22:14(E13) 
he tears and roars. In other words, he may roar before, during, and after 
the kill, or at any other time; but the association was part of folklore. 

4b. seized. The implied object is trp in the preceding line. The LXX 
supplies ti, as in v 5. Note also the addition of tis to both lines in v 8. 

5. The second pair of statements deals with birds and traps, thus adding 
a human dimension (the trapper) to the animal world of the first pair. Each 
statement, as before, links two phenomena: (1) the bird alights because of 
the lure set for it; (2) the trap is sprung by the pressure of the intended 
victim. Unlike v 4, however, the statements in v 5 are not duplicate or 
parallel statements of the same phenomena, but express a sequence of ac¬ 
tions, namely, they tell a short, sad tale of the unwary bird, which is at¬ 
tracted by a lure on the ground attached to a hidden trap. The bird alights 
to investigate the lure, and in so doing triggers the mechanism of the trap; 
thus we have the inevitable combinations of bird and lure, trap and capture, 
here all interlocked to produce the anticipated disaster. 

The linkage of 5a and 5b is confirmed by a series of literary and poetic 
devices, some of which have already been used in previous verses. Thus the 
poet balances *en in 5a with 16* in 5b; the sequence c al pah hd*dres (5a) is 
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echoed with different meaning in pah min ha y ddamd (5b); note too the 
deliberate contrast between npl (5a) and 7 h (5b); the bird comes down // 
the trap springs up. The theme of the bird carries through the verse, for it is 
the implied object of the final clause, “except to make a capture.” 

The verse presents three philological difficulties. One is the meaning of 
the phrase pah hd y dres (hapax legomenon). Because of the parallel y rs// 
y dmh and because v 5b says that the snare springs up from the ground, v 5a 
is usually paraphrased to mean “a snare [on] the earth” (RSV). 

Second, c al-pah is found nowhere else; y el-pah is found in Proverbs. The 
idiom npl c al is used, and means “attack.” This idiom accounts for the 
preposition in Amos 3:5. This difficulty seems to explain why the LXX has 
nothing corresponding to ph. 

The third is the referent of the feminine pronoun “her” (“it”) in v 5aB— 
“there is no mdqeS for her [it].” Neither of the available referents ( sippor or 
pah) is feminine; but because some words can have either gender, sippor can 
be taken as feminine in this one occurrence (BDB 861b), as the verb shows 
also. The solution depends in part on the identification of mdqeS, whether it 
is part of a trap or whether it is something a bird might take (bait?). 

In trying to solve the double riddle of v 5, insufficient attention has been 
paid to the verbs tippol//ya'aleh, clearly correlated. The bird comes down 
(Prov 7:23), the trap goes up. The usual translation, “fall,” is unfortunate. 
The act of falling can be enforced, accidental or voluntary. A bird might be 
brought down by a net (Hos 5:1), but it plummets down onto a snare 
because it sees the bait; or rather it does not alight on the trap unless there 
is a lure for it. 

In descriptions of such enterprises, references to equipment often involve 
metonymy; any one part can identify the whole mechanism (Gerleman 
1946). Pah is often parallel to mdqeS, as here (cf. Isa 8:14; Hos 9:8; Ps 69:23 
[E22]), or used with the \crbyqS (Pss 91:3; 124:7; 141:9), or sometimes with 
reSet (Hos 5:1). It can be a net with cords (Ps 140:6[E5]) to be thrown over 
the victim, or a concealed noose, or a pit for the animal to drop into (Hos 
9:8). Pah seems to be the generic term. 

MdqeS can be any enticement. Most of the occurrences of mdqeS are 
figurative, and it is no wonder that it turns up in many enigmatic proverbs. 
A common snare is to trick someone into saying something that he cannot 
get out of afterward (Prov 20:25, 22:25, 29:5-6 [cf. 12:13]). The smooth 
talk ( hlq [as in Qumran]) of the ra c or geber mahdliq (con man) sets traps 
of cursing, deceit, oppression, mischief, iniquity by his mouth//tongue (Ps 
10:7-10). It is useless to set the trap in the sight of the intended victim 
(Prov 1:17). Seductive speech is the lure (Prov 7:21-23). Proverbs 29:25 is 
obscure, herdat y dddm cannot be the subject of yitten, as in RSV; but it 
suggests that the scoundrel plays on someone’s fear to intimidate him. He 
makes the trap look like a safe refuge. Another tradition designates idols a 
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moqes (Exod 23:33; Deut 7:16; Judg 2:3; 8:27; Ps 106:36). In such proverbs 
the behavior of the bird or animal is a picture of human conduct. Amos 3:5 
thus connects with 2:4b; the people of Ephraim have become like a silly 
bird (Hos 7:11), led aside by the lure of false prophecy (in contrast to the 
genuine word [vv 7-8]) and ensnared. 

The LXX lost the picture: “Does a bird fall to the ground without a bird- 
catcher?” 

6. The role of the trumpet in v 6 may be determined from the context and 
parallel usage in similar passages of the Hebrew Bible. It seems certain 
from the repetition of be c ir that v 6a and v 6b are sequentially related (as 
are 5a and 5b) and that the military disaster indicated in v 6b is anticipated 
by the sound of the trumpet in v 6a. A similar pairing of sdpar and ra c a is to 
be found in Jer 6:1, “In Tekoa blow the trumpet ... for disaster from the 
north has been observed.” 

A primary function of the trumpet in such a situation is to warn the 
people of an approaching enemy. Thus the sentry in Ezek 33:3 who “sees 
the sword coming against the land, will blow the trumpet in order to warn 
the people.” The trumpet is also used to summon the army to action, to 
defend or attack as the case may be (Josh 6:5, 20; 1 Sam 13:3; 2 Sam 2:28, 
15:10, 18:16, 20:1, etc.). Both elements may be present in the Amos pas¬ 
sage. The effect of the trumpet blast is to rouse the people to a state of high 
tension. Whether the tension consists more of fear than excitement is not 
clear, but doubtless some mixture of these components is intended (cf. Isa 
18:3). The same combination of the blast of the sdpar and the ensuing 
agitation among the people occurs in the description of the assembly at 
Mount Sinai (Exod 19:16-19). As in the other pairings in this section, the 
two actions are inevitably and inescapably related: the sound of the trumpet 
and the trembling of the people. In this case, the second element follows the 
first, as also seems to be the case in v 5b. In v 6b, however, the order in time 
is reversed, with the decision reflected in the second element preceding the 
event described in the first, as is also the case in v 5a and throughout v 4. 

6a. trumpet. The figure is transparent. The prophet is like the sdpar (Hos 
9:7-8). 

city. Because he speaks about the people as c am (“armed forces”) rather 
than yoSeb, it is a city under siege. It links to the Great Set Speech, for 
capture of the (capital) city is the end of the nation (1 Sam 5:9). 

disturbed. In Hos 11:10-11 it is the lion’s roar that produces “trembling” 
like a bird—a blend of three of Amos’ riddles. 

6b. The sense is that if or when disaster occurs in a city, it must have 
been caused by Yahweh. Because only a single action or event is under 
consideration here, the question of pairing is dealt with in a different man¬ 
ner from the other examples in the series. Here the concern is with cause 
and effect, that is, with disaster in the city, which is the result of Yahweh’s 
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decision and action. Or, put in other words, behind the observable occur¬ 
rence is the will and previous decision of God. The action of Yahweh is 
identical with the disaster in the city (9:4). 

doing. The object understood is the subject ( ra c d ) of the previous clause. 
The perfect verb points to something specific and concrete, “disaster,” not 
just “bad.” 

7. With v 7 there is a significant alteration in the previous pattern of 
couplets in the series. In vv 4—6, there are three pairs of statements, each 
linking two related elements. Thus v 4 is essentially iterative, with v 4b 
repeating v 4a in different words; whereas vv 5 and 6, as we have argued, 
are sequential, with v 5b completing the action initiated in v 5a and v 6b 
complementing v 6a. But in each verse, there is a single subject, and the 
theme is carried through both bicola consistently. In v 7, however, the 
pattern is broken, for we have a declarative sentence instead of a question 
or supposition. In addition we have a single run-on sentence consisting of 
two associated elements, rather than the couplets of such pairings as in the 
previous verses. 

7a. does. The verb c a§& is general and can have a variety of objects. 
Because the word ddbar can mean “decree,” it is possible that the idiom 
here means that the Lord will not execute a decree without first telling a 
prophet and having him announce it. The verb dibber in v 8 then means 
that “Yahweh has issued a decree.” The idea could, however, be more 
vague. In 1 Sam 20:2 Jonathan says: 

hinneh lo* ya c a§eh *dbi ddbar gddol *6 ddbar qaton 
weld* yigleh *et-*oznu 

Look! my father doesn’t do anything, great or small, 
without confiding in me. (NIV) 

The analogy casts the prophet in the most intimate and trusted role as the 
ruler’s right-hand man and closest confidant. We should not, therefore, 
assume that the meeting and discussion always take place in a plenary 
session of the Lord’s celestial court. Elijah was able to identify Yahweh as 
“the one before whom I stand ” (an important technical term) and to claim 
such an exclusive executive role that “there will be neither dew nor rain 
. . . except at my word” (1 Kgs 17:1). The host of heaven was present 
when Micaiah and Isaiah saw the Lord (1 Kings 22; Isaiah 6), but the 
meetings with Moses, Samuel, and Amos seem to have been private. Yet 
even Amos contains hints of other agents present, though he does not name 
or describe them. He hears God issuing commands to “Fire,” or command¬ 
ing “the Sword”; and the title “Yahweh, God of hosts” (4:13, 5:27) shows 
awareness of the existence of celestial beings. 
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In neither Jonathan’s nor Amos’ case can ddbdr mean “anything.” Obvi¬ 
ously God does most things without first telling a prophet. And even Jona¬ 
than’s qualification “great or small,” meant to be all-inclusive, cannot be 
taken literally. In the context the ddbdr is a specific course of action in 
response to an unusual situation, one requiring forethought and planning— 
not a situation for a routine, predictable response, but a departure from the 
norm that needs to be identified and explained as an act of God. 

7b. plan . Sod is usually the conclave in which plans are made, an inti¬ 
mate circle (Jer 6:11, 15:17; Job 19:19), including God’s consultative com¬ 
mittee (Ps 89:8[E7]; Jer 23:18, 22; Job 15:8). By metonymy it could be the 
plan itself, otherwise secret (Prov 11:13, 20:19, 25:9). Both meanings are 
suitable in Amos 3:7; cf. the LXX paideian, as if from ysr (the usual word is 
musar). 

servants . The phrase “servants [slaves] of Yahweh” can be used in a 
general way to refer to any and all of his worshipers (2 Kgs 10:23; Pss 
113:1, 134:1, 135:1). The phrase “my [his] servants the prophets” is 
Deuteronomistic (2 Kgs 9:7, 17:13), but it occurs widely (Jer 7:25 = 44:4, 
26:5, 29:19, 35:15; Ezek 38:17; Zech 1:6). All occurrences can hardly be 
assigned to a Deuteronomistic editor, but except for the present instance, 
they are late. 

prophets. There is no indication that more than one prophet at a time was 
ever admitted to the divine council. Several individuals (Moses, Micaiah, 
Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah) can be glimpsed in this setting. The plural word 
used here probably indicates this line and succession of individuals (2:11), 
not the presence of a group of prophets in the assembly at any one time. 
Elisha and his servant together saw the heavenly host (2 Kgs 6:17), but this 
is not the same as joining the assembly. The plural verbs at the beginning of 
Isaiah 40 were interpreted by the Targum as a call to “prophets” to com¬ 
fort the people. The setting of that chapter is the divine assembly (Cross 
1953). But the plurals can be interpreted otherwise (Freedman 1987b). In 
view of the fact that the prophets are present one at a time, the experience 
reported here reflects Amos’ own encounter with Yahweh. The statement 
that God “took” Enoch (Gen 5:24) is usually understood to mean that he 
was taken into heaven, and later legend embellished this event into fantasies 
that Enoch was admitted to the divine society and initiated into heavenly 
secrets that he was able to impart to mankind. Amos’ statement that 
“Yahweh took me from following the flock” (7:15) could document a simi¬ 
lar experience, issuing in the inescapable task of announcing the divine 
decree (ddbdr [v 7a]). We must interpret Amos’ visions in chaps. 7-9 as 
products of such a rapture, as part of the prophet’s experience as a member 
of the divine assembly. His apologia (7:14) is rightly located in the midst of 
the visions, and Amaziah correctly calls him “visionary.” In short Amos 
became a prophet with a message from God as a result of his vision of God 
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in the divine assembly of which he, the shepherd and farmer, was an invited 
member. These visions, which are presented in stylized form, nevertheless 
reflect the circumstances of the divine court, because there is opportunity 
for discussion. There is time for intervention before the final decision is 
rendered and the plan ordered into execution. The remarkable thing is that 
the Lord shows a readiness to listen to other suggestions; he virtually in¬ 
vites the prophet to make intercession. So easily is he influenced, in fact, 
that he has to prohibit Jeremiah from making intercession and perhaps 
delaying or altering a divine decision to act in judgment. 

8. Verse 8 serves as both summary and conclusion. The opening words 
pick up the image of the lion in v 4 (yis*ag y aryeh/Z’aryeh sa’ag), and in 
effect the whole series of images in vv 4—6. At the same time it leads 
directly to the final statement on Yahweh, for the figure of the roaring lion 
is regularly used of Yahweh. The figure drawn from nature in v 4 has been 
subtly adapted in v 8 to the divine imagery normally used by the poets of 
Israel. Comparison with 1:2 clarifies the point; and it is immaterial whether 
1:2 was part of the original proclamation of Amos or not, for the figure of 
speech was part of the stock in trade of the prophets and poets of Israel. In 
v 8, therefore, the roaring lion is not only the beast of the forest in 3:4, but 
Yahweh himself, whose thunderous shout inspires terror in the hardiest but 
also compels the prophet to perform his inescapable duty of transmitting 
the exact words intended by God. With these words, the prophet's argu¬ 
ment closes. It is tempting to see in this exposition a defense of the 
prophet's right and obligation to speak the word of Yahweh when he hears 
it. It is a cleverly reasoned response to those who may and indeed have 
ordered the prophets to be silent (2:12; cf. 7:10ff., especially v 13, where 
Amos himself is commanded not to prophesy at Bethel). Just as certain 
matters are permanently linked in the process of nature and history, so the 
word of God compels the utterance of the prophet, and no mere mortal or 
combination of human forces can sever the link between the one and the 
other or effectively suppress the prophetic utterance once Yahweh has pro¬ 
nounced his word. 

8a. The lion has roared. According to Harper (1905:73-74) this phrase is 
Amos' way of saying that he has heard the tramp of the Assyrian army, 
and the following question shows that “he does not understand why others 
should be deaf to it” (74). We do not know how much stimulus to prophetic 
vision and audition might have come to him through brooding on the 
politics of his own day, and his prevision of rising Assyrian militarism. 
Except possibly for 6:14, the book contains no hint that he foresaw in any 
detail the scenario of Assyrian conquest that took place in the generation 
after him. 

8b. prophesy. The emendation of yinndbeZ to yhrd to improve the parallel¬ 
ism with v 8aB and to link it to v 6aB (Wellhausen 1893) is misguided. 
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Parallel statements do not have to be synonymous; neither do the events 
have to be reported in their natural sequence. The prophet is fearful in the 
presence of God; this dread compels him to prophesy. The people should 
panic when they hear the warning of impending disaster. 


I.C. MESSAGES FOR ISRAEL//SAMARIA 

( 3 :9 — 4:3 ) 

I.C.l. THE INTERNATIONAL SETTING 

(3:9-12) 


3:9a Proclaim upon the ramparts of Assyria [MT: Ashdod], 
and upon the ramparts of the land of Egypt. 

9b Say: 

“Assemble on the mountains of Samaria, 

and observe the great tumults in its midst, 
the acts of oppression within it. 

10a They have no interest in doing right— 

Oracle of Yahweh— 

10b those who store away the rewards of lawless behavior in 

their strongholds.” 

1 la Therefore thus my Lord Yahweh has said: 

“The foe indeed surrounds your land, 

1 lb and will pull down your fortresses in your midst, 

and your strongholds will be sacked.” 

12a Thus Yahweh has said: 

“Just as a shepherd rescues from the mouth of a lion 
two legs or a piece of an ear, 

12b in the same way shall the Israelites be rescued— 
those who dwell in Samaria— 
only the comer of a bed— 
only the dmSq of a couch—” 
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I.C.2. ISRAEL (NORTH) —BETHEL 

(3:13-15) 


3:13a Confirm what you have heard about Jacob’s family— 

13b Oracle of my Lord Yahweh, God of the hosts— 

14a When I punish Israel for its acts of rebellion, 

14b I will also punish the altars of Bethel; 

the horns of the altar will be cut down, 
and will fall to the ground. 

15a I will smash the winter palace 

as well as the summer palace; 

15b the ivory palaces will be destroyed, 

and the magnates’ palaces will be swept away— 

Oracle of Yahweh! 


INTRODUCTION 

Amos 3:9-15 is a fairly coherent unit. The only indication of a group to 
apply it to is “Jacob’s family” in 3:13. This “family” may be equivalent to 
“the Israelites . . . who dwell in Samaria” (3:12). The two expressions are 
close enough to be equated, which makes better sense than seeing “Jacob’s 
family” as another entity, for the obvious focus in 3:9-15 is the northern 
kingdom. The references to Samaria (w 9, 12) and Bethel (v 14) make that 
conclusion certain. We have shown that “Israel” is Amos’ usual term for 
the northern kingdom as such, and the failure to use it in the main oracle 
(3:9-13) here could be puzzling. We have shown that pife yi&ra?el in 3:14 
and “Israel” (twice) in 4:12 constitute echoes of 2:6, embracing and unify¬ 
ing this part of The Book of Doom (2:6—4:13) as the expanded and ex¬ 
tended eighth oracle against Israel. But, as we have also seen, a variety of 
materials has been gathered into this discourse, some of it applicable to 
Judah and Israel alike. The focus shifts back and forth between the north¬ 
ern kingdom and the whole nation, sometimes imperceptibly. 

Because of the break between 4:3 and 4:4, one might regard 3:9^:3 as a 
set of related oracles. Each of the three units threatens disaster; each con¬ 
tains aspects of military action. Verse 11 describes the plundering of pelf 
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and wealth that were accumulated as loot in the first place. Verse 12 implies 
much the same. What is left is hardly worth saving. Verse 14 describes the 
destruction of the shrine at Bethel; v 15 the demolition of luxury resi¬ 
dences; 4:2-3 describes the removal of prisoners after the capture of the 
city. These four vignettes apply to Israel, and specifically to Samaria and 
Bethel—threats like those found in the Great Set Speech. Here, as there, it 
is possible to explain such actions as the result of military defeat and con¬ 
quest. But it is also the action of Yahweh. In fact, in 3:14—15 the action is 
direct: “I will. . . An earthquake would do it. The four vignettes are 
arranged chiastically, so that both sides of such disasters—the supernatural 
cause, the natural means (our distinctions, not Amos’) are recognized. 


3:11 

An enemy will overrun 

Human agent 

3:14 

I will destroy 

Divine agent 

3:15 

I will tear down 

Divine agent 

4:2-3 

You will be [passive] 

No agent 


The mythic mode achieved by the use of direct divine speech in 3:14—15 
is an important link with the fifth vision (9:1-4), which includes not only 
the demolition of the temple but also military defeat, exile, and extermina¬ 
tion of survivors. There, however, the sword is not simply the weapon of a 
human invader, but the angel known elsewhere as ‘The Sword of Yahweh.” 
The words of 4:1-3 also introduce an eschatological note (hinneh yamtm 
ba’irri), which we meet again in 8:11 and 9:13. This little series ties together 
the three definitive stages of the End Time, in Amos’ view. First the cessa¬ 
tion of prophecy (8:11-12); second, the destruction of the nation (4:1-3); 
finally, the restoration of the fortunes of “my people Israel” (9:13-15). The 
study of these three passages together with the aid of their common escha¬ 
tological rubric enables each to complement the others. It is easy to dispose 
of 9:13—15 as a later addition; but 8:11-12 is an integral part of the three¬ 
fold oracle in 8:9-14, all of which is authentic Amos. Harper (1905:cxxxii- 
cxxxiii) discards 9:9-15, of course; but only 8:11a (a “Messianic addition”) 
out of 8:9-14. He also salvages 4:2a as original. If this pin holds firm, then 
the kindred passages in chaps. 8 and 9 are also secured by it. But, by the 
same token, if these more eschatological oracles reflect the program inaugu¬ 
rated by the fifth and final vision (and we have now found several links 
between 3:9-4:3 and chap. 9), not only must chap. 9 be retained as authen¬ 
tic Amos tradition, because The Book of Doom depends on chap. 9, but 
also the whole book must finally have been composed in the perspective 
secured by the completed set of visions. 

On the first reading, and even after many readings, 3:9-15 seem like a 
loose assemblage of unrelated oracles, or even fragments of oracles. There 
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are some obscure passages, and whether we take each bit separately or even 
try to make sense of the whole unit, the difficulties are severe. 

There are enough indications, structural and thematic, to encourage the 
search for some unifying principle, at least in the thinking of a redactor, if 
not in the mind of the prophet himself 

The quotation formulas are used five times in four different forms, sug¬ 
gesting a catena of oracles. The elaborate proposals in BH 3 for trimming 
the one in v 13, deleting the one in v 15, and moving the one in v 10 into v 
9, as well as dismembering v 12 and relocating the parts before v 9 and after 
v 13, draw attention to the problems but do not solve them. 

All of the utterances are oracles; but who speaks them for the Lord? And 
to (or about) whom? Only v 11 contains a 2d f. s. pronoun “you,” clearly 
addressed to Samaria. If we are correct in recognizing the participles in 
vv 10 and 12 as continuing the series of Woes that began in 2:7 and ends in 
chap. 8, then there is a speech about (or to) the residents of Samaria. The 
first and second oracles are linked by y armenot> which comes at the end of 
each. Scholars are usually inclined to see it as no more than a catchword 
used by an editor to put together two otherwise unrelated oracles by an¬ 
other editor (domino pattern). If this word were the only link, it would be 
hard to prove any more. But the first oracle has links with each of the 
following ones. 

Besides the verbal link between the first and second oracles, the phrase 
hayydSebim beSomeron in the third oracle links back to “Samaria” and 
“those who store away” in vv 9-10. The fourfold use of the word “palace” 
in v 15 balances the twofold use of 'armenot in vv 9-10, with the concluding 
battim rabbim as an inclusion with mZhumot rabbot in v 9. The process 
continues into the next chapter, with “Mount Samaria” (4:1) as a link to 
“mountains of Samaria” (3:9). The connections are not smooth enough to 
indicate a single original composition out of whole cloth; but they are not 
so disjointed as to indicate only disjecta membra. 

The scenario is complicated by the involvement of observers and asses¬ 
sors who are summoned from Assyria and Egypt (v 9). The LXX reads en 
Assyriois (Assyria) here rather than the MT “Ashdod.” While the MT is 
the more difficult reading, it may be too difficult. The Philistines are under 
the same judgment, while the Assyrians and Egyptians are not. It is not 
Amos who is instructed to collect these witnesses, for the verbs “proclaim” 
and “say” in v 9 are plural. There are two other places in which similar 
calls are issued: people are told to go to Bethel and Gilgal (4:4), to go to 
Calneh, Hamath, and Gath (6:2). In neither instance are we to take the 
proposal literally. They are exercises for the imagination. The challenge 
here is addressed to Israel, specifically to the residents of Samaria: “What 
do you think the Assyrians (or Philistines) and Egyptians would say if they 
saw what is happening in Samaria?” 
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There is balance between the double command issued to the unidentified 
messengers ( hasmFu we’imru) and the double command issued to the As¬ 
syrians (or Philistines) and Egyptians ( he’asepu . . . ure y u). The double 
command in v 13 continues the instructions to the foreign observers. They 
are to assemble and observe, hear and testify. 

The RSV and other translations display vv 9-15 as verse, except for v 12. 
The decision is arbitrary; it is the same rhetoric throughout. It abounds in 
parallelism, and v 12 has its share. But it is hopeless to try to scan it into 
“lines’' with regular beats. Such lines vary in length from one or two beats 
(a few syllables) to statements of considerable length, which to all intents 
are indistinguishable from prose. One can appreciate the unwillingness of 
modem scholars to force v 12 into the patterns of classical lyrical verse. 
Theory prefers as many lines as possible to have three beats, and it can 
accept a few with two or four beats (or it can find an extra beat in the 
former, and reduce the beats in the latter, by counting or ignoring a second¬ 
ary stress or even by adding a needed word, deleting an excess word). 

Such heavy-handed criticism is essentially self-defeating, and it becomes 
unnecessary once the text is accepted as it is and perceived to be “proph¬ 
ecy” in a mode that is midway, in language and rhythms, between poetry 
and prose. For example: in v 9bB there is a four-beat line from which BH 3 
wants to delete rabbot, thus reducing the length and improving the parallel¬ 
ism. Likewise in v 9aB the editor did not know whether to delete y armendt 
or y eres. If it were not for modem theory and certain assumptions about the 
structure of Hebrew poetry, a long line such as v 10b and a short line such 
as v 14bA would not necessarily come under suspicion. 

One observes a number of units in which a long line with no parallel is 
followed by two shorter ones with parallelism (v 9b, 11, 12a, 12b); or by 
another long line with parallelism inside it (v 10b). 

Verse 12 is the centerpiece. It represents the last scene in the process of 
destruction threatened and described in vv 11 and 14—15. From the quanti¬ 
tative point of view also, the whole composition is balanced. The first two 
oracles (vv 9-11) not only match the last two (vv 13-15) with thematic 
content and verbal links; the two parts are about the same length (about 
twelve lines, about one hundred syllables). 


NOTES 

9. The LXX version reads apaggeilate chorais en Assyriois kai epi tas choras 
tes Aegyptou, “proclaim it to the regions among the Assyrians (in Assyria), 
and to the regions of Egypt.” While it is difficult to retroject Hebrew vari¬ 
ants from such a loose translation, the LXX clearly read b y §wr for b y Sdwd 
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and renders ’rmnwt as chorai. We have adopted b 3 Swr “in Asshur” as a 
better reading than “Ashdod” (see note below). In the Great Set Speech, 
the LXX translates the numerous occurrences of ’rmnwt as themelia, but in 
Amos 3:10, 11 and 6:8 (as well as twice in this passage) y armnwt is repre¬ 
sented by chorai . This has led many to believe that the LXX presupposed 
y dmwt (Harper 1905:75) or y rswt (Wolff 1977:189) instead of 3 rmnwt in the 
rest of the book. 

upon. The sense is ambiguous; it could mean “concerning” or “against,” 
as in 1:1, or “over” (Wolff 1977). 

ramparts. The nouns are definite, and in prose this phrase would be 
ha y armendt 3 a$er b-. While a preposition in a construct phrase is not impos¬ 
sible, it is best to recognize here that the usual prose particles are simply 
not used. The y armenot are targets for demolition in the Great Set Speech, 
while those of Israel are mentioned in 3:10, 11; and 6:8. See the note on 1:4. 

Assyria. We read b 3 §wr along with the LXX as a more suitable parallel to 
b y rs msrym than the MT b 3 $dwd. Ashdod is one of the four Philistine cities 
mentioned in 1:6-8. Gath is mentioned alone in 6:2 (cf. Zeph 2:4). It is hard 
to see why the Philistines should be singled out for this task, or why they 
should be linked with Egypt. There are other reasons why “Assyria” is a 
better reading. Assyria is not otherwise mentioned in Amos, but in other 
eighth-century prophets it is commonly paired with Egypt. Because all 
eight nations of chaps. 1-2 have been placed in the same jeopardy, it is not 
sensible to threaten a nation with destruction and then invite it to be a 
witness or observer. If “Egypt” is correct, and it must be, then Ashdod is 
wrong, and something else is needed. The only reasonable possibility is 
Assyria. 

9b. mountains. The plural is unusual; the expected singular is used in 6:1 
and is found in the LXX, an obvious leveling. The subsequent pronouns 
focus on the city, but v 11 shows that the whole land is affected. 

tumults . . . oppression. Compare these passive forms with habulim and 
c anu$tm in 2:8. The term c $wqym could refer to various classes of the op¬ 
pressed. It looks like a combination—the tumults arose from the oppression 
of the poor—an interesting idea of social upheaval resulting from oppres¬ 
sion. 

10. This verse changes the focus to a more direct address to the leaders 
who have accumulated treasure through lawless acts and failure to admin¬ 
ister justice (nUkohd), as described in 2:4—8. 

10a. right. Nekohd has the general meaning of honesty or rectitude. It 
has associations with correct speech, the opposite of mockery or deception. 
In the context of Amos chaps. 2-3, with the negative particle, it is the 
opposite of heeding the word of prophecy and torah (2:4). Compare Isaiah 
30:10: 
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y aSer y am$ru Idro^m ld y tir*u 

wilahozim lo y tehezu lanu nekohot 

dabbiru lanu halaqdt 

hdzu mahdtalldt 
% 

Who say to the seers, “See not”; 

and to the prophets, “Prophesy not to us what is right; 
speak to us smooth things, 
prophesy illusions. ...” 

This context shows that nekohd is the opposite of plausible deceptive 
speech. It is the plain talk of an honest prophet, which people do not wish 
to hear. 

10b. rewards of lawless behavior. The literal version is hendiadys, “the 
spoil of violent action.” As the object of y sr, these treasures could be actual 
war plunder. But it might be Amos’ way of describing wealth and luxury 
items accumulated by the exploitation and unjust spoliation of the poor 
within Israel. The word sod has various associations, coordinated with or 
parallel to such words as Seber (Isa 59:7, 60:18; Jer 48:3) as well as hamas 
(Jer 6:7; 20:8; Hab 1:3; Ezek 45:9) and kdzdb (Hos 12:2[E1]). As in Amos 
5:9, Sod also describes the ruination of a country through war and could 
imply that the wealth in the treasury was booty. The main connections are 
with internal injustice. The word hamas is linked with both covenant viola¬ 
tion and physical violence. In Deut 19:15-18 c ed hamas = c ed seqer, “false 
witness.” 

strongholds . The meaning of y armdn was discussed at 1:4. Verse 10 has 
switched from “it” (Samaria) to “they,” the residents or more particularly 
the rulers, the ones with the treasures of rapine in their strongholds. Al¬ 
though Amos does not name the kings of Israel or Judah in his prophecies 
of chaps. 3-6 (he may have done it in other oracles not reported), Amaziah 
has cause to brand his activities as seditious against the king and the whole 
country (7:10-11), especially because 2:4—8 shows that the wealth had been 
acquired through neglect of the king’s prime duties. Amos’ sustained hostil¬ 
ity against the y arm£not is due to their use as storage for plunder, not their 
legitimate use for military defense. 

11. To plunder the plunderer is poetic justice. The identity of the agent is 
not mentioned here; and there is no indication of the nation (cf. 6:14) or 
“adversary” that Amos has in mind. 

This verse presents several philological problems. Verse lib is clearly 
intended to be a poetic bicolon, and the tendency of modem students is to 
bring the two cola into closer synonymity. Thus the RSV translates c 6z as 
“defenses.” But the singular probably denotes the outer wall (cf. homd in 
1:3-2:5) with many y arm$not inside. The verbs have likewise been brought 
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into line by making both passive, a change rendered easy and plausible by 
the defective spelling of hwrd. 

The most serious problem is v llaB, which is unintelligible or at least 
ungrammatical—literally, “an adversary and around the land.” It requires 
more drastic emendation to read yesobeb. The LXX attests the preposition, 
but it levels to “your land” and reads sr as “Tyre,” which is often defective. 
This interpretation is a case of misreading the text but confirming it. 
“Tyre” would be out of place because it too is targeted for total destruction. 
We share the desire of the LXX translator to know who the agent of divine 
retribution will be. His identification creates an unfulfilled prophecy; Tyre 
never plundered Israel. 

your. The form is feminine and refers to Samaria. 

12. The oracular formula “Thus Yahweh has said” shows that a proph¬ 
ecy can take the form of an extended simile such as is found in a proverb. 
Here the image of the predatory lion is used once again. The picture is not 
very reassuring. If there is a glimmer of hope, it is a very faint one: only 
enough will survive to prove who the victim was. 

It was a rule among shepherds that the remains of an animal that had 
been taken by a predator could be produced to exonerate the shepherd in 
charge (Gen 31:39). The flock in this case is “the children of Israel.” Else¬ 
where the lion is Yahweh, as in Hos 5:14-15; but if there is to be a remnant, 
Yahweh would be like the shepherd who rescues it. The simile cannot be 
forced into a detailed allegory. The focus is not on the responsibility of the 
shepherd but on the devastation of the flock. 

12a. legs. The word is always dual; the numeral pleonastic, one pair of 
legs, nor four legs. But only a bit of an ear. The image is ambivalent. If 
Israel is like one sheep, the loss is total, the scraps no more than evidence of 
that. If the organs represent individual Israelites, the term “rescue” con¬ 
tains a slight hint that a few persons might survive. But the picture has to 
do with identifying the victim, a total loss, not with saving anyone. 

12b. Samaria. Compare 4:1. 

corner. The rest of the verse is very difficult. The LXX did not recognize 
the references to furniture, translating mittd as phyle (“tribe”) and c dre& as 
hiereis (“priests”). It also saw Samaria//Damascus. The difficulties com¬ 
pound to the point that the LXX can hardly be used to recover a better 
Hebrew original. 

Little progress has been made in solving the textual problems of v 12bB 
since Harper (1905:80-82) reviewed the numerous proposals available in 
his time. Nothing worthwhile has been recovered from katenanti (for bp’t), 
which Theodotion retained, even though he corrected phyle to klima. 

The remainder of the verse is equally beyond recovery. If the Hebrew 
text is correct, it is unintelligible to us. The crux is wbdmSq, and we have to 
explain why the Masoretes did not read Damascus, even though this read- 
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ing was apparently obvious to ancient and modem readers. The MT, how¬ 
ever, is probably correct here, bdm$q//bp% and they both refer to parts of 
the bed//couch. 

The LXX hiereis was perceived by Jerome to be an inner-Greek corrup¬ 
tion arising from simple transliteration of c dreL This explanation is still the 
best one, though it lost favor after Hirscht (1903) pointed out that Vf is 
correctly translated in 6:4. But the LXX also missed mth = “bed,” and 
was clearly off the track. The Greek revisers increasingly recognized that 
the passage was about furniture. But how do the scraps of furniture fit into 
the picture? In particular, what is the function of the preposition b-? The 
KJV translation, “who dwell in Samaria in the comer of a bed,” is literal, 
but meaningless. 

Because an elaborate simile links v 12a and v 12b, one expects close 
correspondence, not only in the things compared but also in the grammar. 
But v 12b does not have anything to match the lion or the shepherd. It 
changes the active yassil to the passive or reflexive yinnaselu. The scraps of 
furniture somehow resemble the bits of the animal, suggesting that all that 
will be salvaged will be a few miserable and useless pieces. Or rather, the 
few survivors will be like such scraps (bet essentiae). The NEB changes b- 
to “like,” which makes “the Israelites who dwell in Samaria” the subject. 
This reading leaves wbdmSq as the last and hardest piece to fit into the 
puzzle. The preposition b- supplies two options, because it is used in two 
preceding phrases and bdm$q could be parallel to either of them. (1) Read 
dm&q, as many versions did, and identify “the Israelites who dwell in Sa¬ 
maria . . . and in Damascus.” This reading is strange but not altogether 
impossible, because in times of peace Israelites and Aramaeans probably 
had trading colonies in each other’s capitals (1 Kgs 20:34). (2) In the 
second option, bph mth//bdmsq Vi, and dmsq is identified a part of a couch 
(perhaps the covering or quilting) or a kind of couch, even a Damascus 
couch, an imported luxury item. It is not likely, however, that such a 
modifier would precede its noun. There have been endless attempts to find a 
more acceptable word, preferably one parallel to pe’d. G. R. Driver’s pro¬ 
posal to read bmqrS, “on the frame of a bed” retains most of the consonants 
(albeit rearranges them) and uses the more salient meaning of ysb 
(1950:69). But the word mqrS is a mere invention. The NEB’s “a chip from 
the leg of a bed” is ingenious; it fits the rest of the picture, and it requires 
minimal alteration of the text. It derives from a suggestion of Rabinowitz 
(1961), ubad-mi$$dq c arei Wolff (1977:196) rejects this proposal because Sdq 
is never used for a foot of a bed (it means “thigh,” especially of an animal), 
but the term could be metaphorical and appropriate in the context. Bd is a 
pun on bdl The comparison between a bed and a sheep is worked out in 
chiasm: 
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two shanks 
earlobe 

comer of a bed 
“thigh” of a couch 

J. Reider explained dmsq as a compositum of d( c )m soq, “prop-leg,” secur¬ 
ing parallelism and congruity (1948). 

Wolff (1977:196) prefers H. Gese’s suggestion, be y dmeset, compared with 
Akk amartu/amastu, “the < headboard > of the couch” (1962). This read¬ 
ing retains the picture of idling and luxuriating presented again in 4:1 and 
6:4—6, lolling on divans of ivory in houses of ivory. A connection between 
3:12 and 6:4 is certainly to be sought; but as 3:15 threatens the demolition 
of such houses, v 12 likewise anticipates the smashing of the furniture. 

The images are mixed, perhaps incongruous. The relations between 
bones, beds, and people could be two pictures of the remnant of Israelites. 
The number of Israelites who survive the disaster will be like the few bits of 
a mutilated sheep left by the lion; or like a few scraps of furniture salvaged 
from a looted city. All that is left are two pairs of leg bones and a piece of 
an ear; or the legs of a couch and another small piece. 

13a. Confirm. Israel has refused to listen to the native prophets, so the 
Lord will send them foreign ones. The sequence resembles Isa 1:2, where 
heaven and earth are the witnesses against Israel. 

Jacob. Here we find the first occurrence of this term, which occurs again 
in an introverted pattern: 


House of Jacob (3:13) 

Pride of Jacob (6:8) 

Jacob (7:2) 

Jacob (7:5) 

Pride of Jacob (8:7) 

House of Jacob (9:8) 


Compare Mic 2:7, 3:9; Obadiah 17, 18. 

14—15. This oracle consists of seven lines, three in the first person, four in 
the third person. The first-person statements are made by God and predict 
(or threaten) acts of judgment. There is a time reference (v 14a) followed by 
two clauses with consecutive future verbs, updqadtiiy 14bA), . . . wehik - 
keti (v 15a). These lines are long (twelve, ten, and eleven syllables). Each 
threat is followed by two lines that spell out the consequences; all four 
clauses use consecutive future verbs. These lines are shorter (nine, six, 
eight, and seven syllables), so each bicolon has fifteen syllables. This struc¬ 
ture is spoiled when v 14bA is deleted as a later addition (Wolff 1977:199). 

The use of singular and plural nouns secures a chiasmus: 
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14b altars//homs of the altar 
15a palace//palace 
15b palaces//palaces 

14a. acts of rebellion. The phrase pis%yi$rd y el constitutes an inclusion 
with 2:6, so that this threat of destruction supplies the otherwise missing 
conclusion to the eighth oracle in the Great Set Speech. 

14b. punish . (Literally, “visit.”) The verb upaqadtt matches wesillahti 
and wehissatti. A discrepancy has been found between the plural of v 14bA 
and the singular of v 14bB. Amos sees the multitude of altars as sinful, 
including the possibility of many at one shrine. The singular “altar” in 
v 14bB, then, either refers to the great and main altar of Bethel as a special 
target, or it is distributive (each). The singulars (“palace”) in v 15a are 
similarly related to the plurals (“palaces”) in v 15b. 

horns. Special sanctity is attached to this part of the structure (Exod 
27:1-2). The horns could be quite prominent in some designs (Ezek 43:15). 
The horns received the blood of solemn offerings (Lev 4:30, 16:18). They 
provided sanctuary (1 Kgs 1:50, 2:28). Their destruction means the loss of 
the last refuge; the destroyer will be undeterred by the holiest taboos. 

15a. winter . . . summer. The climate of Palestine is not as uniform as 
some people think. Winter can be severe, summer intolerable. The height of 
luxury would be to have a separate residence for each season. Ahab’s two 
palaces, one in Samaria and one in the plain of Jezreel (1 Kgs 21:1) may 
have served such a purpose. The king of Sam 5 al, Bar-Rakib, characterized 
the simplicity of his ancestors’ lifestyle by saying that they used the same 
house all year round, not having a special winter residence ( byt $tw*) and 
summer residence ( byt kys*) (Zenjirli i: 18-19). 

as well as. The usual translation of c al as “(together) with” is not entirely 
satisfactory. J. C. Greenfield, in a study of pgr ... 7 pgr in the Sefire 
inscription, has demonstrated the widespread use of the idiom to describe 
total destruction, the nouns being generic (1966). 

15b. magnates' palaces. The attributive phrase bdttim rabbim does not 
match the construct bdtte ha$$en. Rabbim could mean “great,” that the 
houses were large as well as ornate. The term “other” (LXX) is not needed. 
Recognition of enclitic mem would lead to another construct, “palaces of 
the great ones.” 

The oracles in 3:9-15 grow out of the preceding material and develop it 
further. The image of the lion from 1:2 and 3:4 is worked out, making it 
clear that the lion is Yahweh, the prey Israel. If they will not listen to a true 
prophet from their own kin (2:11), God will raise up against them accusers 
from outside (Deut 32:21; Rom 10:19). The picture in 1:2—2:3 is thus 
turned inside out. There Israel was looking around on all the crimes and 
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atrocities committed by its neighbors; here other neighbors are looking in 
on the oppressions within Israel. All stand equally condemned. 


Introduction to Chapter 4 


Chapter 4 continues the clarification and elaboration of charges and 
threats made against Israel in chap. 3:9-15, a development that grows out 
of the initial oracles of 2:4—8. Chapter 4, which we associate with Chap. 3 
in the structure of part 2 of The Book of Doom (chaps. 1-4), can be 
analyzed and outlined as follows: 

A. vv 1-5: Charges and threats against one or two groups of people (2d m. pi. 

and 2d f. pi.). 

1. vv 1-3 The cows of Bashan 

2. vv 4-5 Sinful worship at Bethel 

B. vv 6-11: The plagues 

1. v 6 Famine: natatti lakem 

2. vv 7-8 Drought: manaHt mikkem 

3. v 9 Blight: hikketi \etkem 

4. v 10 Pestilence: Sillahtt bdkem 

5. v 11 Earthquake: hdpakti bdkem 

C. vv 12-13: Conclusion 

1. v 12 Final threat 

2. v 13 Apostrophe 

The plagues constitute the centerpiece. The structure of this unit is simi¬ 
lar to what we found in the opening oracle against the nations, with a 
formula providing the framework in each case. The openings are similar 
with a perfect verb in the first person, sometimes reinforced by the indepen¬ 
dent pronoun, y ny and y nky in the first two cases, and followed by a preposi¬ 
tion with the 2d m. pi. suffix ( y t in v 9, the sign of the definite direct object, 
which is a preposition in the strict sense, though not generally reckoned 
with the standard forms). In two instances (second and fourth) an addi¬ 
tional pair of first-person verbs occur. In the first instance (v 7) the verbs 
are from the same root and conjugation (first-person perfect and imperfect 
forms, w$himtir// y amttr)> and they match up in an elegant chiasm. In the 
second case, the same perfect-imperfect arrangement is found, but the verbs 
are different (v 10: hdragti//wa y a c dleh). Note the reverse usage of the con¬ 
junction. In the first example the waw occurs with the perfect and not with 
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the imperfect with its special aspectual force, but the selection is influenced 
if not occasioned by the chiasm in the structure; in the second case we have 
the more normal pattern of perfect followed by the imperfect with the waw- 
conversive. While questions have been raised about the originality and au¬ 
thenticity of the expanded second plague, the similarity in part to the struc¬ 
ture of the fourth plague shows that we must reserve judgment about what 
is or is not part of the prophet’s oracle. With the addition of the two perfect 
1st s. verbs we have a total of 5 + 2 = 7, which may be of some signifi¬ 
cance. If we also reckon with the two first-person imperfect forms in vv 7 
and 10 ( } mtyr and * c lh) and add in the verb in 12a ( J c §h ) we have three of 
them for a total of ten first-person verbs in the unit. That in turn suggests 
that v 12 should be linked with the plagues thematically, though grammati¬ 
cally and syntactically it stands by itself. Here we have 2d m. s. forms in 
contrast with the 2d pi. used throughout the plague sequence. Nevertheless 
we can mark v 12 as transitional, serving as closing comment on the plague 
series and leading to the final hymnic element with which the subunit and 
the whole unit close. 

The curious repetition in vv 12a and 12bA can be explained in terms of 
direction: v 12a expresses the consequence of Israel’s failure to repent, 
while v 12bA leads to the final ominous warning to Israel of a confronta¬ 
tion between God and people that is imminent now that previous signs and 
actions have proved unavailing. The closing words, “prepare to confront 
your God, O Israel!” have an unusual structure, with the subject of the 
imperative verb placed at the end, thus forming an envelope around the 
middle elements (a prepositional phrase with an infinitive taking a direct 
object) with the verb, which comes at the beginning. 

Verse 12 is a comment and a warning: v 12a, comment on the plagues 
and Israel’s failure to respond; v 12b, on the basis of Israel’s resistance to 
warnings, and a decision reached by Yahweh, a final ominous warning is 
now given—“prepare to confront your God, O Israel”—as the first section 
of the book comes to a close with v 13, a hymnic apostrophe. In this unit 
Yahweh is apostrophized in a sequence of five participles (cf. the other 
hymnic units of similar nature in 5:8-9 and 9:5-6; in both of the latter there 
are only three participial forms, but they are balanced by two finite verb 
forms, making a total of five verbs with Yahweh as subject). In our view 
this hymn of praise to Yahweh rounds out the first large section of the book 
and leads into the middle section of the book, represented by chap. 5. 

We have suggested that chap. 4 in effect continues the account of Israel’s 
sins and crimes developed in chap. 3. The target of the attack is the same as 
in chap. 3, though there is some difficulty in untangling the apparent confu¬ 
sion in the opening unit (vv 1-5). Destruction and exile are prominently on 
the agenda. Of special interest to the prophet are the religious devotion and 
activity of those condemned for high crimes against God and fellow human 
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beings. Speaking with great sarcasm, he invites and encourages, even com¬ 
mands them to come to Bethel and Gilgal, shrines with historic ties to 
Israel’s early days. They were the sites of special revelation and other reli¬ 
gious activity going back to patriarchal times and to the early days of the 
invasion and settlement of Canaan. Bethel is central to the patriarchal 
tradition, especially in relation to Jacob, while Gilgal figures prominently in 
the early phases of the conquest and settlement on the west side of the 
Jordan. There is still considerable controversy about the precise location of 
the town with its sanctuary, but it must be in the general vicinity of Jericho, 
where the conquest of western Canaan was launched; no doubt one of the 
several sites proposed by scholars will turn out to be correct. 

The opening unit, then, combines the explicit threat of exile as a conse¬ 
quence of violent military action against Samaria with these heavily ironic 
orders to the population to multiply their sinful rebellions against God 
(once again the root p$ c is used prominently, thereby identifying the action 
threatened with that proclaimed in chaps. 1-2 in an almost hypnotic eight¬ 
fold repetition). As also in 3:14, so here in 4:4—5 the root is used to identify 
those engaged in the most sacred acts as rebels and seditionists—that is, 
treaty-covenant breakers against God. Not only will their display of piety 
fail to help them, it is precisely their practice of religion and the faith that 
lies behind it and guides it that are the root cause of the problem. The 
heavy irony here reflects that already noted in 3:12, where the salvaging of 
a few miserable bones from the mouth of the lion is characterized as “res¬ 
cue.” So here the summons to worship at the major shrines is associated 
with the worst sort of rebellion against God, worship as an act of sedition 
against the divine suzerain. Acts of worship associated with the shrines are 
considered acts of rebellion; religion for Israel is resistance to God. So 
cause and effect are combined but, as is often the case with the prophets, in 
reverse order. 

The whole unit requires careful analysis especially because of the curious 
and apparently illogical combination of 2d m. pi. and 2d f. pi. forms in 
vv 1-5, without clearly marked lines of demarcation or distinction. It must 
first be noted that the opening verb of 4:1 is an imperative 2d m. pi.— $im% 
exactly the same as in 3:1, 5:1, and elsewhere, including 3:13, 8:4, and so 
on. The initial clause is abbreviated, in contrast to 3:1 and 5:1, but the 
elements present in the others, including c dlekem and bny or byt y&rt (cf. 
3:1 and 5:1) are to be found scattered through the pericope in 4:1-5. The 
word c dlekem in 4:2 follows a different eschatological formula: “behold, 
days are coming upon you” rather than “this word which Yahweh has 
spoken about you” or “which I am about to utter about you.” But the basic 
idea is the same, for in 4:2 an oath is involved that promises to fulfill the 
words spoken in actions taken against Israel (note also the connection be¬ 
tween “hear this” and an oath of perpetual hostility in 8:4 and 8:7, which is 
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parallel to this material in other ways too). Finally, the bny y&l are identi¬ 
fied as the m. pi. subject of the imperative at the beginning of 4:1 and with 
the m. pronominal suffixes in 4:2 and in 4:5 at the end of the verse. They 
are also the subject of the verbs in vv 4-5, but this issue is not in question. 
What binds the two subunits together, then, is the 2d m. pi. forms that 
occur at the beginning of v 1 and sporadically in v 2, then in vv 4-5 to the 
exclusion of all others. There are, in fact, seven imperative verbs in vv 4-5a; 
all are 2d m. pi. forms, with the single exception of wqtr in v 5—there is no 
need to emend this form qatter, which is interpreted as imperative 2d m. s., 
to the plural to make it conform to the others. It should be read rather as 
the pi c el infinitive absolute, used here as an imperative (cf. zakor and samor 
in the different versions of the Decalogue, which have imperative force but 
are in fact examples of the infinitive absolute). The verbs occur in pairs 
except for the infinitive absolute, which is the deliberate deviation from a 
standard pattern. This pattern of varying from a repeated series is so well 
established as to be a recognizable and expected element in almost any 
series. We have already observed this variation from a norm several times in 
Amos (e.g., chaps. 1-2 and chap. 6), so it should come as no surprise here: 

v 4 bd'u . . . upifu 

harbu . . . wehabfu 

v5a . . . w$qatter . . . 
weqir*u . . . hoSmFu 

The first two pairs are in normal order. The first pair matches verbs in the 
qal stem, while the second matches hipHI forms. Then comes the distinctive 
separate term weqatter, while the final pair matches one qal form with one 
hipHl form, in chiastic order. The first verb has the conjunction waw, while 
the second does not. Note that it is the fifth item in the list that differs from 
the others. The same variation turns up in the other two lists of seven items, 
which we have identified in the book of Amos. (1) The threats against the 
cities in chaps. 1 and 2: six of the seven instances have the form wslhty % 
but one (the fifth) has the form whsty % with essentially the same meaning. 
(2) The targets of the “woe’' pronounced in 6:1-6: of the seven groups 
identified, six have the definite article preceding the noun or participle, but 
one (the fifth) lacks the article ( w y klym ). Verse 4:5b has an eighth verb with 
a 2d m. pi. pronominal subject, but this form diverges even farther from the 
norm because it does not have imperative meaning or force. 

The principal question we face in the opening section concerns the so- 
called “cows of Bashan.” Who are these people? The “cows” of course are 
females, but is the group they represent in the figure of speech necessarily 
female also? It is clear that the cows stand for people who are in Mount 
Samaria, and like others located there are guilty of serious crimes, espe- 
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daily against the poor and powerless (cf. 2:6-8 and 8:4—7, among other 
passages). The participial forms are used elsewhere in the book in connec¬ 
tion with the woes, and we may have an anticipation of that series (which 
begins formally in 5:7 and ends formally in 6:13, but which has echoes and 
leaves imprints elsewhere in the book, beginning as early as 2:7 and in this 
passage). It would be natural to suppose that female animals represent 
female persons, and a majority of scholars and commentators has inter¬ 
preted the usage in that way. That view is reinforced by the use of 3d f. pi. 
participles in 4:la-b: 

Those who oppress the destitute 

Those who crush the poor 

Those who say to their lords. . . . 

As this reference is obviously not to animals but to human beings, it is 
conceivable, but not likely, that the feminine forms result from the influ¬ 
ence of the original figure’s gender, but it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the real subjects of the verbs are women who wield power and can do 
the things attributed to them. If we question the power of women in their 
right both to hold property and to exercise influence in the court or in life, 
then we must reconsider the situation. But is it clear that it is the women of 
Samaria and in particular the wives of the leaders and nobles who are 
charged with greedy oppression and partying at the expense of the poor? 
The charges are essentially the same as those made against other groups 
and classes in Israel, and it is certainly possible to see the great, sleek 
women of the city engaging in the same oppressive practices. That women 
could be so involved is attested in a number of places and especially in 
Proverbs 31, where the model housewife runs the family and the family 
business almost entirely on her own. 

The simple sense of the passage could point in this direction, but scholars 
have demurred in the past and continue to do so. They argue that the 
feminine gender is only in the figure of speech and that it is part of the 
prophet’s charge against these people to characterize them as female cattle, 
an insult in any case and a worse one if directed against men. This interpre¬ 
tation is not intended to annul a charge of male chauvinism against the 
prophet because, whether by attacking the women directly or by character¬ 
izing men as members of the weaker sex, the prophet or editor may well 
display an antifeminine bias. It is said that the civic leaders, whether in 
military or civilian life, behave like women or rather cows, but that they are 
men who hold the levers of power and do the things that elsewhere are 
charged against men. Furthermore, the mixture of feminine and masculine 
forms in 4:1-3 simply shows that men are meant throughout; the occur¬ 
rence of feminine forms arises from the use of the imagery of “cows” and 
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an attempt to carry the figure through the oracle. In short, here as else¬ 
where, with participles and woes, a distinctive group (categorized or char¬ 
acterized as cows of Bashan) in Israel is singled out for condemnation and 
punishment. Just who that group is remains a question. 

After reflecting and reconsidering, it still seems best to take the state¬ 
ments at face value and see here the lordly women of Samaria, whose 
husbands dominate the government, as the oppressors and crushers of the 
poor. These women soon shall suffer the same consequences as they have 
meted out to the helpless and defenseless. They are, nonetheless, part of the 
larger group, the people of Israel, and will share in the common fate. In the 
meantime, all Israel is headed toward its appointed doom, being hastened 
on its way by a distorted view of religion and by enthusiastically practicing 
and pursuing a faith and a life-style that are hateful to God. This situation 
is spelled out more explicitly and in detail in 5:21-27 and in 2:6-8, where 
both the crushing of the poor and abhorrent practices, cultic and otherwise, 
are mentioned. The first unit of the chapter ends with v 5. 

In connection with the large centerpiece on the plagues (vv 6-11 and 12) 
it is necessary only to point to its formal structure and in particular the 
number. The plagues themselves are typical experiences in the Holy Land 
and would be remarkable only in their concentration in a single period of 
time and in their severity. The order does not necessarily have to be chro¬ 
nological, and the connections, while reasonable, are not necessarily se¬ 
quential. Plagues tend to multiply, and one disaster often leads to another. 
The first four often accompany one another, because famine frequently 
follows drought, and the weakening effect on flora and fauna is not difficult 
to predict. Blight of different kinds, affecting trees and vines and their 
products, only adds to the general misery, while people in a comparably 
weakened state are easy prey to epidemic disease. Such plagues in turn 
undermine the strength and morale of the army and make it an easy target 
for military action, so the calamity of defeat is added to all of the other 
woes. It was not until the twentieth century that armies began to lose more 
manpower to military action than to disease, so the association of war- 
making with epidemic disease is quite natural. What is portrayed here is a 
list or series of calamities that are compatible with one another and rein¬ 
force one another’s effects. They are also causally related, reaching a kind 
of climax in the familiar theme of defeat in battle and perhaps exile (if that 
meaning can be extracted from 4:10). 

The fifth plague stands apart from the others, though once it occurs it 
can contribute its share to the realization of the others. It is an overturning, 
an earthquake perhaps, though it has its cosmic and eschatological dimen¬ 
sions as it is associated with the legendary cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
which were destroyed in similar fashion. The word “earthquake” is not 
used, but the plague emphasizes “burning” like the terrible fire that de- 
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stroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. The earthquake was a major disaster, per¬ 
haps the one mentioned in Amos 1:1 and in Zechariah, although the terms 
used there are different from the one here; but whether described as an 
overturning or a vigorous shaking, no doubt the same sort of experience is 
intended. Apparently there was a narrow escape for the people of Israel, for 
they are described as being like a brand rescued from the burning. One 
figure is mixed with another, but the implication is that the earthquake laid 
the country low and narrowly missed being an irreversible disaster. Despite 
all of these calamities, all of which could be taken and would be taken as 
signs of divine displeasure and as warnings of worse to come, there has 
been no discernible change. The nation goes on its merry way to that 
unavoidable and inescapable meeting with its destiny, also described in a 
variety of figures and images, which will only compound and consolidate 
all of the power of the plagues suffered and result in the rapid demise of the 
nation. What had been samples of warnings and threats now will become 
realities. Israel has had ample time to repent, and that time and opportu¬ 
nity have passed. The decisive meeting with God is at hand. We have now 
reached the end of Phase One in our recapitulation. The preliminary warn¬ 
ings have been uttered and gone unheeded; the same message in a series of 
natural disasters has likewise failed to produce changes in the people or in 
their leaders (i.e., “Yet you did not return to me”). So now that period of 
possibility has ended, and the next phase is about to begin. We need to 
remind ourselves that we are speaking of the detailed comments of chaps. 
3-4 on chaps. 1-2, and that it is in the recapitulation that we have reached 
this point, a circumstance that will be presented and argued again in 
chap. 5. But the reader will understand that the perspective of the prophet 
(and editor) is that of a later vantage point, when all of the remedies have 
been exhausted and the decree of final judgment against the nations has 
been issued (chaps. 1-2). The prophet has already seen in vision and heard 
in words the end of all of those nations in the battleground between great 
powers to the northeast and the southwest, and has spelled all of it out in 
the great speech contained in the opening chapters of the book. 


I.C.3. MOUNT SAMARIA (4:1-3) 

4:1a Hear this word, you cows of Bashan who are in Mount Samaria, 
oppressing the poor, 
crushing the needy, 
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lb saying to their lords, “Bring, that we may drink!” 

2a My Lord Yahweh has sworn by his holiness: 

“Indeed, behold, days are coming upon you, 

2b when they will take you away with grappling hooks, 

and your rear guard with fishhooks. 

3a Through the breaches you will go out, 

each one through the gap in front of her, 

3b and you will be cast away beyond Harmon—” 

Oracle of Yahweh! 


INTRODUCTION 

“Hear this word” marks the beginning of major sections at 3:1, 4:1, and 
5:1. The exhortation is addressed to Israel in 3:1 and 5:1; in 4:1, specifically 
to “the cows of Bashan who are in Mount Samaria.” This audience can be 
identified only from what is said here; but the mixture of masculine and 
feminine gender forms in the passage creates great confusion, not to speak 
of the grammatical discord in violation of one of the simplest rules of 
Hebrew, the agreement of a verb with its subject. 

la Hear (2d m. pi.) this word 

You cows (f. pi.) of Bashan who are in Mount Samaria 
Oppressing (f. pi.) poor 
Crushing (f. pi.) needy 

lb Saying (f. pi.) to their (m. pi.) lord(s) 

“Bring (m. s.) that we may drink!” 

2a My Lord Yahweh has sworn by his own holiness: 

Indeed, behold days are coming upon you (m. pi.) 

2b When they will take you (m. pi.) away with grappling hooks, 
And your (f. pi.) rear guard with fishhooks. 

3a And you (f. pi.) will go out the breaches, 

Each (f. s.) straight ahead of her (f. s.) 

3b And you (f. pi.) will [be] cast beyond Harmon. 

Summary: 

Sim t i2 

parot 

‘d&qot 

rosSsot 
• . 

} dm£rdt 
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-hem 

hdb?d 

-kem 

-kem 

-ken 
tese’nd 
} issa negddh 
hiSlaktend 

bd y u 

The display brings out the remarkable fact that there are four masculine 
words inside two blocks of four feminine words each. One of the masculine 
words (“bring”) is, of course, addressed to the “lord”; it is what these 
females say. Otherwise the speech is coherent only if the referent is the 
same “cows” throughout, and we would expect all of the pronouns to be 
feminine, as are the nouns and participles. The discord occurs between 
immediately connected words, “hear” (m. pi.) . . . “cows” (f. pi.); “say¬ 
ing” (f. pi.) . . . “their” (m. pi.); and within vv 2-3. Except for the open¬ 
ing verb, the deviants are all pronoun suffixes. The impossible grammar is 
glaring, and the remedy obvious and simple, to change them all to the 
feminine, as recommended by BH 3 and many commentators. Harper sug¬ 
gested that simSi is masculine because it comes first (1905:88); and Wolff 
cites Joel 2:22 and other examples (1977:55, 203). 

Some commentators have suggested that the entire speech is directed at 
males who are addressed insultingly as females. Switching to masculine 
forms would show that the audience is male, the feminine forms being 
figurative; if the audience were female, the occasional masculine pronouns 
would indicate that the women are being addressed as if they are behaving 
like men. Because Greek pronouns do not always distinguish gender, the 
inconsistencies in the MT do not come through in the LXX. The participles 
are all feminine, along with the noun, “cows.” In the Targum, by contrast, 
everything has become masculine. 

The majority of commentators has taken the oracle as an attack on the 
women of the upper classes, “fat and ferocious” (Harper 1905:86), the 
accomplices and beneficiaries of their husbands' oppressions. That they 
have acquired such power is seen as a usurpation of a man's position, and 
there is also a criticism of the men who have permitted it, for they allow 
their wives to dominate them (v lbB). With this interpretation, the passage 
continues to be a favorite of antifeminist preachers. As the following notes 
will show, this result can be sustained only by changing the text at several 
places and by giving some of its words strained meanings. 

The parallelism of masculine and feminine within v 2b suggests comple¬ 
mentarity. Both males and females will be removed on hooks. It needs to be 
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remembered also that whereas the Hebrew feminine gender refers specifi¬ 
cally and exclusively to females, the masculine gender serves also as com¬ 
mon gender, when the group referred to consists of both males and females. 
The masculine is thus ambiguous; the feminine is not It is only by switch¬ 
ing to the feminine gender that the speech shows that women are included. 
But the same mode of address could be no more than a parody (the bulls 
are called cows). To make it clear that the group includes both sexes, the 
author could have said “bulls and cows” or, in v 3a, *is negdd we^tssa 
negddh. The lack of such constructions leaves the matter indeterminate. 


NOTES 

4 la. com. The use of animal names—buffalo, ram, stag, stallion, bull 
( sor )—for strong brave men, especially warriors, was popular among North 
Semitic peoples. The usage is often met in the Bible, including pdrim (Ps 
22:13[El2]; Jer 50:27). To call men who fancied themselves such heroes 
“cows” would then be a parody and an insult. Such a taunt or curse is 
found in other texts, where soldiers behave like women. The military back¬ 
ground of v 2 supports this result. 

Bashan. An area celebrated for its pastures, so the animals are fat and 
sleek (Deut 32:14; Ezek 39:18; Ps 22:13[E12]). 

mount. The word is plural in 3:9; singular in 6:1. While the term can 
refer to the actual mountain on which the city was built, it can also include 
the entire mountainous region of which the city was the capital, especially 
when the plural is used. Concentration on one conspicuous example does 
not mean the exclusion of similar cases in other parts of the nation. Simi¬ 
larly, highlighting the women (or effeminate men) in Samaria does not 
leave out the similar culprits in other towns. 

lb. their. The switch from second person to third is due to the fact that a 
participle with the article is virtually a relative clause. 

lord(s). The usual term for “husband” is *ts or ba c al. The general Semitic 
mutu with this meaning was not retained in Hebrew. The Levite living in 
Ephraim who had a concubine from Bethlehem is called J ddoneyha in Judg 
19:26-27, so the term, even the majestic plural, can be used for that kind of 
“husband.” If the lord(s) here are the husbands of the “cows,” then the 
usage is sarcastic, for this exalted title is used of persons who are ordered 
about like slaves. The picture has appealed to commentators, especially if 
they think it is demeaning for a husband to wait on his wife; and scenes of 
lazy self-indulgence have been recreated by linking 4:1 with 3:15 and 6:4—7 
(note the similarity between 4:2 and 6:7). But this result is far from certain. 
To translate “their husbands,” the pronoun must be emended to feminine. 
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There is a discrepancy also between J adone - (kyriois in the LXX) and the 
singular hdbPd (plural in the LXX). It is possible, of course, that the imper¬ 
ative is distributive (it is what each woman says to her husband). But the 
singular verb could equally well show that y ddone- refers to only one 
“lord.” The majestic plural is generally used for Yahweh as “Lord,” just as 
\elohim is God. It is a moot point whether both words retain this meaning 
even when used of rival gods, referring as a majestic plural to the chief rival 
(usually Baal) and not to the multitude of other gods. 

If, again, the pronoun - hem with this noun is left alone, and accepted as 
evidence if not proof that the words are addressed to males and that the 
feminine nouns, participles, pronouns, and verbs are all part of a metaphor, 
then y ddone- cannot mean “husbands” and almost certainly refers to a 
deity, the same as “their god” (2:8b), in whose house those who are op¬ 
pressing the poor are drinking wine. 

2a. sworn. God’s most conspicuous oaths are those sworn to Abraham 
(especially the promise to give the land) and to David. There are six places 
in which prophets report an oath to back up an oracle—twice by “My Lord 
Yahweh,” twice by “Yahweh of Hosts,” twice simply “Yahweh.” Three of 
them are in Amos (4:2, 6:8, and 8:7). The others are Isa 14:24, 62:8; and Jer 
51:14. In each of the oaths in Amos the Lord swears by something differ¬ 
ent, “his holiness,” “his life” (cf. Jer 51:14), “the pride of Jacob.” In Isa 
62:8 it is “by his right hand and by his mighty arm” (cf. Deut 32:40). 
Others swear “by the life of Yahweh” and/or “by the life of my soul” (cf. 
Amos 8:14). Because an oath is likely to become a stereotype, the variations 
in Amos are noteworthy. In each instance the oath carries a judgment 
speech of great solemnity and finality. 

days are coming. This prophetic expression occurs twenty-one times— 
fifteen times in Jeremiah; three times in Amos; plus 1 Sam 2:31; 2 Kgs 
20:17; and Isa 39:6. Amos applies it to future judgment (4:2, 8:11) and to 
future restoration (9:13). 

2b. take you away. No agent is identified. The nearest eligible antecedent 
is sar in 3:11, an unidentified “enemy.” Some translations make the verb 
passive (NJPS, NEB). The form itself is ambiguous; 2 Kgs 20:17 also has 
hinneh ydmim ba'im and continues, “and everything that is in your house 
. . . will be carried [wdnitta] nip c al] to Babylon.” But the ancient versions 
all translated as active and plural, in other words, reading the form as pi c el. 

grappling hooks. Several proposals have been made about the meaning of 
sinnot. Controls are sought from six directions: (1) identification with other 
Hebrew words that have the root snn; (2) connection with suitable words in 
other Semitic languages; (3) parallelism; (4) the context; (5) versions; and 
(6) emendation. 

1. In Hebrew a sinnd is the largest kind of shield, such as is used by 
Goliath (1 Sam 17:7, 41). The phrase mdgen wdsinnd (hendiadys?) is used 
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several times. While shields (including the huge ones used to protect engi¬ 
neers conducting a siege) would be used in an assault on Samaria, to bring 
about the “breaches” described in v 3, the use of such weapons to carry 
people away would imply the removal of corpses, an unlikely action of a 
victorious enemy. The LXX and Targum identified sinnot as “shields” (cf. 
NEB), but the plural hopla is mainly used in a more general way for any 
kind of weapon or battle harness, or even for ships’ tackling or cables. The 
rest of the LXX betrays a loose and very interpretive treatment, “They will 
take you en hoplois, and those with you fiery destroyers shall throw into 
seething cauldrons.” It is impossible to recover any viable Hebrew variants 
from this wording. 

Another Hebrew word is sinnim (Job 5:5; Prov 22:5), or seninim 
(Num 33:55; Jos 23:13), meaning “thorns,” which is always used figura¬ 
tively. Its parallel sirim also means “thorns,” or rather “thombush,” used 
as fuel (Eccl 7:6), or “to make a fence” (Hos 2:8[E6]). They grow in the 
wasteland (Isa 34:13), where the outcast scratches for a subsistence (Job 
5:5). In Amos 4:2 both words (if they are the same) present unique feminine 
forms of the plural. The association with dugd (another hapax legomenort) 
suggests that both words are being used figuratively to denote fishhooks. 
The words hoah and hah have a similar range of usage and refer to the ring 
or hook that might be placed in the nose of a beast to lead it around. 

Ibn Ezra, interpreting Job 5:5, identified sinnim as a basket woven out of 
thombush. The NEB has given sirdt dugd the meaning “fish-baskets,” with 
“baskets” as a possible meaning of sinnim to match. The metaphor has thus 
changed from leading cows away by the nose (cf. Isa 37:29) to hauling in 
captives like fish (cf. Hab 1:14-17). 

2. The use of cognates in languages other than Hebrew is more tenuous 
and more like emendation. Wolff is partial to the idea of “ropes,” which is 
better if the people are being described as cows rather than fish {ad loc ). But 
this suggestion, deriving from S. J. Schwantes (1967), presupposes the 
equation of Akk serretu and sinnitu {CAD 16, p. 201). 

3. Synonymous parallelism cannot be assumed as a firm basis for solving 
the problems: sinnot and sirdt, with the same preposition, seem to be paral¬ 
lel, but y etkem/Z y aharitken present serious problems, made worse by the 
clash in gender in the pronouns. 

4. The context does not yield the needed controls. The active verbs in v 3 
suggest free if not voluntary actions. Verses 1 and 2 present mixed meta¬ 
phors (cows and fish), and vv 2 and 3 seem to have different pictures. 

5. As partly discussed above, the versions are in a state of chaos. It is 
hard to see how Targum gets “daughters” (unless “progeny”) out of y hryt. 

6. Some ingenious emendations have been proposed to alleviate the in¬ 
compatibility of y tkm and y hrytkn (Duhm 1911:6; Marti 1904; Nowack 
1922; and Procksch 1910, who understand the victims to be animals, 
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change y t to y p; cf. Isa 37:29). The pronoun suffixes can be leveled either 
way. Developing the picture further, because y aharit is not attested as a 
counterpart of y p, “nose,” meaning backside or rear end of an animal, a 
further change is proposed to y ahore as in Exod 26:12, 33:23; 1 Kgs 7:25; 
Ezek 8:16. But the more changes needed, the less plausible the result. 

rear guard . Another rendering might be “remnant.” “Remnant” is a 
marginal meaning for y aharit, and se y erit, the usual term, is used by Amos in 
1:8, 5:15, and 9:12. In military contexts, as here and 9:1, it could refer to 
the tail end of an army. “Rear guard” suggests some kind of order, while 
the picture in 4:2-3 and 9:1 is one of panic and disarray. “Stragglers” 
includes both ideas, as in Ezek 23:25. The word has both a temporal and a 
spatial reference, like its counterpart re y sit (beginning/ending; past/future; 
first/last; origin/destiny) Job 8:7. It can mean “posterity” (Ps 37:37-38) or 
“death” (Num 23:10). To cut off the y aharit (Prov 23:18; 24:14, 20) is to 
deny a person any future (or “hope”— tiqwd [Jer 29:11]). Contrast Job 
42:12. 

3a. breaches. The verb prs describes a breakthrough, a break-in, or an 
outbreak. The characteristic object is a wall (Neh 1:3, 2:13, 3:35[E4:3], 
4:1[E4:7]), breached by a besieging army or broken down by animals escap¬ 
ing from inside (Mic 2:13). Both ideas seem to be combined here, for the 
usual picture of heroic warriors as strong bulls is inverted. In assaulting a 
besieged city each man went up “straight before him” (fs negdd [Josh 
6:20]). So it was an irony and an insult to say that these effeminates would 
“go out (through) the breaches” — y isM negdah —like animals escaping from 
a pen. 

The word “breaches” can be adverbial without a preposition. Even so, 
commentators have proposed reading something else. The LXX wording 
gymnai, “naked,” suggests .arummot (Marti 1904), which could hardly be a 
misreading of wprsym. Fewer changes are needed to obtain wmsrym, 
“Egypt” being a match for “Harmon.” But Egypt and Harmon do not 
match up at all. Harmon is a minor city, Egypt a great nation. This emen¬ 
dation may be easier, but it is also meaningless. 

go out. The LXX has exenechtheseste. Ekpherein normally translates the 
hipHl of ys y ; this is the only place in which it corresponds to the qal. There 
is, however, no warrant for reading the Heb as hop c al. The entire rendering 
of the LXX version is very loose; it also interprets the following verb as 
passive. 

each. The noun ^ssd is used as an indefinite distributive pronoun in this 
idiom, which keeps up the figure of the defenders of Samaria as females, or 
else is addressed to the women of the city. 

3b. cast. The unusual ending, -tend (for normal - ten ), does not need to be 
explained away now that we know from Qumran texts that the longer 
alternate ending was not uncommon on pronouns and pronoun suffixes. 
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There is thus no need to delete the h as a dittograph (GKC 44k). It secures 
rhyme, but it was not created for that reason; other specimens are known, 
such as 2 Sam 1:26, niple y atd (but Freedman [1980:271] read this word as 
np? y th, the alef written only once when the words are written consecu¬ 
tively). Why did the Masoretes point the verb as hip c il when there is no 
available object and the passive sense seems obvious? It needs to be remem¬ 
bered that this verb occurs only as hipHl and hop c al, and that the same 
problem is presented by hislik in 8:3. There is no need to emend to hop c al 
however. The absolute or intransitive hipHl can be an internal elative 
(Dahood 1970b:3 89-90). This category has not been accommodated to the 
theory that the hipHI is essentially causative, or even denominative. Avail¬ 
able explanations are strained or evasive (Claassen 1971:108-13). The ap¬ 
parent interchangeability of qal and hipHl does not mean that there are no 
distinctions in meaning (Sperber 1966). Just as hebt y can mean “go right in” 
or “go right through” (Ezek 12:5, 6, 7b, 12—the orthography precludes 
reading qal and four occurrences together are not accidental). G. A. Cooke 
found the apparent omission of the object with the hipHl forms unaccept¬ 
ably “harsh,” and followed the versions and emended to qal (1936:134). M. 
Greenberg considered that an object was understood in each case 
(1983:207-8). The form hastb can mean “come right back” (Ps 80:4[E3]), 
so hislik can mean “go right away.” 

Harmon. While the location is not known, plausible identification has 
been made (Andersen and Freedman 1970). It must be in the region beyond 
Damascus in Aram (cf. 5:27, where exile to the same region is also men¬ 
tioned). 


I.D. MESSAGES FOR ALL ISRAEL 

(4:4-13) 


INTRODUCTION 

The oracle in 4:4—5 strikes a distinctive note. It is the clearest condemna¬ 
tion of the official cult as sinful. The concluding messenger formula in its 
fuller form “Oracle of my Lord Yahweh” completes the catena of prophetic 
materials that began with 3:1. The phrase bny y£r*l echoes bny y£r*l in 3:1, 
and together they form an inclusion. The root p ?in 4:4 also occurs in 2:6-8 
and again in 3:14, forming a sequence. The oracle against Israel began with 
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criticism of activities “beside every altar,” presumably in the shrines of 
Bethel and Gilgal. These places also serve as one end of a forward linkage 
with 5:4-5, and the inclusion of Beer-sheba in that itinerary supports the 
view that all of Israel is in mind, even though the main focus is on the 
political and religious centers of the north. 

In the full national setting of 5:4—6 Amos refers to both the “house of 
Joseph” and the “house of Israel.” Our study of Amos’ political terminol¬ 
ogy has shown that these terms are not equivalent and interchangeable. 
References to Samaria, Bethel, Joseph, and “Israel” (unmodified, which 
means the northern kingdom as such) throughout The Book of Doom 
alongside references to the “house of Israel” or “Israelites” focus on spe¬ 
cific cases within the more general description. Remarks about the northern 
kingdom are thus representative, not exclusive. 

The crowning threat of immediate encounter with the God of Israel in 
4:12 has been placed between the plagues (4:6-11) and the final apostrophe 
of The Book of Doom (4:13). Some connection between 4:12 and 4:13 can 
be found, for hikkon means “Get ready (for a theophany)” (Exod 19:11), 
which is what 4:13 describes. The words “thus” and “this” in 4:12 appar¬ 
ently refer to what Yahweh intends to do next, when Israel meets its God; 
and we would expect them to be followed by explicit and specific threats. 
No referents are available, not in the immediate context, anyway. So the 
ending of The Book of Doom is somewhat disjointed. In 4:12 Israel is 
referred to by that simple title, and addressed as “you” (in 5), in contrast to 
the plural used elsewhere throughout chaps. 3-4, except for one f. s. in¬ 
stance in 3:11. Too much should not be attached to this alternation, per¬ 
haps; but, for what it is worth, all of the plural pronouns could refer to the 
whole of Israel, otherwise identified as “Israelites” or “the house of Israel,” 
while “Israel” (“you” [in 5]) in 4:12 is the northern kingdom. Amos comes 
back to this nation at the end of The Book of Doom to finish off the eighth 
oracle (2:6-8), which was not developed like the other seven but went off 
into historical recital (2:9-12), wisdom (3:3-8), and various judgment 
speeches, which apply to Judah just as much as to “Israel.” The oracles 
about the plagues (4:6-11) contain no clues that permit us to say to whom 
they were addressed. The plural pronouns permit us to suggest that they 
applied to more than the northern kingdom. After all, Judah needed to 
repent just as much as Israel. The plagues give the impression of wide¬ 
spread regional disasters, even though they could be selective (4:7). 
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I.D.l. CONDEMNATION OF THE CULT 

(4:4-5) 


4:4a Come to Bethel 

and rebel at Gilgal 
—rebel repeatedly! 

4b Bring your sacrifices for the morning, 
your tithes for the third day; 

5a Bum sacrifices without leaven, 

Thank offerings—and announce 
Freewill offerings—proclaim. 

5b For that’s what you love, O Israelites— 

Oracle of my Lord Yahweh! 


NOTES 

4:4—5. The translation and arrangement of the parts represent our best 
judgment about the form and sense of this brief oracle, and the intention of 
the poet. In the normal or standard analysis, the passage is divided into 
four lines or bicola, the first three of which exhibit a fairly regular 3 : 3 
pattern (matching cola with three stresses each), while the fourth has a 2 : 2 
meter, followed by the closing formula (with three stresses). 

Such an arrangement is quite reasonable and might well reflect some 
stage in the history or transmission of the passage. Nevertheless, we believe 
that a better arrangement is possible, which will bring out more effectively 
the subtle nuances and overtones in the material, and that the principal 
clues to the proper division are to be found in the extraordinary series of 
verbs and the use (or omission) of the conjunction with them. Thus there 
are three principal verbs in each of the first and third lines (4a and 5a), 
while only one (which serves for the full bicolon) in the second line (4b). 
Concerning the latter, there is no question that we have a standard bicolon 
of 3 : 3 (9 + 9 syllables). With regard to the others it seems to us preferable 
to analyze the lines as tricola, 2 + 2 + 2, rather than as bicola, 3:3. The 
structure of the passage would then take on a different appearance, with 
somewhat different shadings of meaning and force: 
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Accents 

Syllables 

4:4a bo’u bet-’el 

2 

4 

uptifu haggilgal 

2 

6 

harbu lip$oa c 

2 

4 


6 

14 


The first two clauses are clearly parallel and augmentative. We under¬ 
stand both verbs to apply to both places, as is clearly the poet’s intent: 
“Come to and rebel at Bethel and Gilgal.” The arrangement is in accor¬ 
dance with poetic canons, to emphasize the parallel or, better, the comple¬ 
mentary character of the pairings. The use of the conjunction with pFw 
shows that the verbs are to be taken together and with both proper nouns. 
The omission of prepositions with indirect objects is also common practice 
in poetry. In this case the omission serves the purpose of allowing both 
verbs to govern both objects: come to and rebel at. 

The third clause, separated by the absence of the conjunction with hrbw, 
is a general statement covering both of the previous assertions: namely, 
rebel repeatedly (= multiple rebellion) at Bethel and Gilgal. The sugges¬ 
tion that the instruction is somehow increased or escalated as the prophet 
speaks of Bethel and Gilgal, while a frequent feature of poetic parallelism, 
is not present here. The prophet is not suggesting that they sin more at 
Gilgal than Bethel, but rather that they should rebel continuously or with 
increasing frequency at both shrines. In other words, just as the first verb 
(^Sv) operates with Gilgal and Bethel alike, so the remaining verbs function 
with both places too. Hence the paraphrase: “Come to and rebel at (both) 
Bethel (and) Gilgal, that is, rebel repeatedly (=continue to rebel, or rebel 
more and more frequently).” 

No change in the structure or treatment of v 4b, the second line, is 
needed. But it may be noted that the single verb ( whby y w ) does double 
service with both sets of objects. Gapping is a prime feature of poetry, as 
everyone acknowledges; but what is insufficiently recognized is that it 
works in both directions in Hebrew, backward as well as forward. 

In v 5a once again we have three principal verbs; there are indications 
that the line should be divided into three cola of two words each: 

Accents Syllables 

w&qatfer mehames 2 6 

tddd wSqir^u 2 5 

n$ddb6t haSmfu 2 6 
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In the first colon we note the use of the infinitive absolute qatter as a 
substitute for the normal m. pi. imperative, which is used in the other six 
instances. Not only is the substitution perfectly acceptable (in the face of 
the proposed emendation made by many scholars, cf. BHS), but it seems to 
be a deliberate deviation from an established pattern. Curiously, the same 
kind of deviation is to be found in the sequence of repeated instances of 
wesillahti in chaps. 1-2, which is varied once, and only once, in the text. In 
the series of seven instances the fifth is wehissatti; and here wqtr is the fifth 
of the seven verbs used in vv 4—5. 

With respect to mehames, it is difficult to decide whether the min is 
privative or partitive, whether it means that the sacrifice is to be made 
“without leaven” or “with some of the leaven.” There are arguments for 
and against both interpretations, but it would appear that Amos is advocat¬ 
ing procedures and practices not merely contrary to established rules, but 
in excess of and going beyond them. We have opted for the former meaning, 
“without leaven,” on the grounds that normally leaven would be used; but 
the opposite may be the case, as Wolff holds (1977). 

In the second colon, the presence of the conjunction between todd and 
qir'u may be an example of the emphatic waw, used to enhance the force of 
the imperative verb. Also possible, and perhaps more likely in this instance, 
is the recognition that wqr’w and ndbwt form a natural pair: “and announce 
freewill offerings,” while twdh and hfmySv form a frame or envelope around 
them: “thank offering(s) proclaim.” Because the verbs are essentially syn¬ 
onymous and the nouns are complementary, the meaning would not be 
altered, while the intricacy of the arrangement testifies to the poet’s skill 
and ingenuity. 

Superficially, at least, the tricola in vv 4a and 5a are very much alike, 
while the deeper structures are quite different. Nevertheless, for each verb 
there is an object, direct or indirect, or adverbial in force. There is a re¬ 
peated pattern of 2 : 2 forms in these lines as also in 5bA, while 4b has the 
standard 3 : 3 meter along with 5bB, with which the piece closes. 

The overall structure for this oracle would be as follows: 



Accents 

Syllables 

4a 

2 + 2 + 2 = 6 

4 + 6 + 4 = 14 

b 

3 + 3 = 6 

9 + 9 = 18 

5a 

2 + 2 + 2 = 6 

6 + 5 + 6 = 17 

b 

2 + 2 = 4 

5 + 5 = 10 


3=3 7=7 


25 


66 
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Dimeter 8 cola X 2 = 16 stresses 41 syllables 

Trimeter 3 cola X 3 = 9 stresses 25 syllables 

IT 25 66 

The effect is somewhat disjointed no matter how it is construed. Its terse¬ 
ness is enhanced by the limited use of grammatical particles, characteristic 
of poetry. The two place-names in v 4a have no prepositions. The objects in 
v 4b do not receive the nota accusativi to which they are entitled. The 
parallel nouns in v 5a should have pronoun suffixes “your.” The verb 
“love” in v 5bA needs an object. Thus each of the seven lines has something 
missing. The only article is an integral part of the name Gilgal; the nouns in 
v 5 do not have it. The connections between related words across poetic 
lines enable us to link zbh and todd. The phrase zibhe todd occurs in Ps 
107:22 and 2 Chr 33:16; zebah todat SMamayw in Lev 7:13, 15; w$habi > u 
zebahim wetoddt in 2 Chr 29:31. Similar connections between “tithes” and 
“vows” show that these are not routine tithes, but special offerings prom¬ 
ised on the eve of some hazardous enterprise or in a crisis (Jonah 1:16). 
Jephthah’s vow (Judg 11:31) is an example. Abraham paid tithes to Mel- 
chizedek in thanksgiving for victory (Genesis 14). So it all hangs together, 
and it ties in with 6:13, for such vows would be fulfilled with rejoicing and 
thanksgiving. 

4a. Bethel. This cult center is mentioned by Amos more often (seven 
times—3:14; 4:4; 5:5, 6; 7:10, 13) than any other place in Israel—Samaria 
(3:9, 12; 4:1; 6:1; 8:14), Gilgal (4:4; 5:5), or Dan (8:14). In Judah Beer- 
sheba is the only place mentioned (5:5, 8:14) besides Zion. 

Gilgal. It is associated again with Bethel in 5:5. 

The failure of Joshua 15 to supply details of the eleventh district of Judah 
is due to the fact that it originally belonged to Benjamin (18:21-24). The 
mapping of boundaries there agrees with the system in Joshua 15. It con¬ 
trasts with the system used to describe the boundaries of the northern 
tribes. Note, for example, the distinctive use of pe’d for “boundary” (15:5; 
18:12, 14 (twice), 20. Joshua 15:5 is explicit that the eastern boundary of 
Judah was the Salt Sea as far as the mouth of the Jordan River; and Josh 
18:20 sets the Jordan as the eastern boundary of Benjamin. The distinction 
between Judah and Benjamin is thus clear. Furthermore, the northern bor¬ 
der of Judah, as described in Josh 15:5-11, matches the southern border of 
Benjamin in 18:15-20. If the Chronicler may be trusted, for a kernel of fact 
if not in all details, Abijah secured (or recovered?) part of Benjaminite 
territory for Judah (2 Chr 13:19). 

Each account boxes the compass counterclockwise (enws), so the list of 
names in Josh 15:5-11 is matched by the list in Josh 18:15-20, but in 
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reverse. The detailed listings of towns that follow in each case (15:21-22; 
18:21-28) are arranged in districts. Benjamin consists of two cantons, one 
east, one west of the watershed. Two towns in the latter appear as the only 
towns assigned to the tenth district of Judah, in spite of the fact that these 
towns would be north of the northern boundary of Judah (15:5-11 = the 
southern boundary of Benjamin [18:21-28]). Thus it is tempting to identify 
the eastern half of Benjamin (mainly in the Jordan valley) with the missing 
hypothetical eleventh district of Judah; or rather, we should say, of the 
eleventh administrative district of the southern kingdom when it consisted 
of Judah and Benjamin. 

Comparison of the list of towns belonging to Judah (Joshua 15) with 
those assigned to Benjamin (Joshua 18) suggests that “the eastern half of 
the territory of Benjamin (that is, the section that extended across the 
Jericho plain to Jordan) became Judahite District XT’ (Boling and Wright 
1982:430). The old Benjaminite territory actually included Jerusalem; Josh 
18:16 is explicit that its southern border ran south of Jerusalem (compare 
the northern boundary of Judah in Josh 15:7-8). Jerusalem was considered 
a Benjaminite city (1 Chr 8:28). Much of the western half of the old 
Benjaminite tribal allotment goral must have passed into Judahite control 
with the establishment of Jerusalem as David’s capital, though the national 
frontier between the divided kingdoms was not very far to the north of 
Jerusalem. Alt and Noth maintained that Gilgal was originally a distinc¬ 
tively Benjaminite cult center. Kaufmann (1953:67-69) has disputed this 
claim. 

Modem research has not been able to relate the particulars of these 
boundaries and of the political affiliation of the towns to the changes in the 
ever-disputed claims of north and south to the territory that lay between 
them. In general terms this was the land of Benjamin, with its northern 
border just south of Bethel and its southern border just south of Jerusalem. 
There were even times that Bethel was within this domain (Josh 18:22), 
reflecting in all likelihood a temporary annexation of the territory by Judah 
under Abijah (2 Chr 13:19) or Josiah (2 Kgs 23:15-19). 

Y. Aharoni considers the administrative organization of the tribal region 
of Benjamin, as reported in Joshua 18, to go back to Solomon (1979:315). 
F. M. Cross and G. E. Wright (1956) point to 2 Chr 13:19 as evidence that 
Abijah seized old Benjaminite lands as far north as Bethel (which strictly 
belonged to Joseph [Josh 16:2]). A. Alt dates this tradition to Josiah, who 
expanded Judean influence to the north (1959c). We do not know what 
happened to Gilgal, or indeed to the Jordan valley portion of Benjamin 
during that time. The actions took place up and down the central ridge 
(Hos 5:8; Isa 10:28-32). 

We can say at least that Gilgal did not seem to retain the strategic impor¬ 
tance it had at first, when Joshua used it as his base and Saul as his muster- 
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ing point. Once the tribes were established in the central hills, their military 
stance changed to defense. Interest in Gilgal in the eighth century had 
become purely religious. 

Although Joshua mentions dozens of cities and assigns them to their 
respective tribes, Gilgal is not one of them. The Gilgal of Josh 15:7 (= 
Geliloth of 18:17) is too close to the Ascent of Adummim to qualify. It 
must have been southwest of Jericho. There is no indication that Gilgal 
ever became a settlement, that is, a center of permanent population, worthy 
of listing in the usual administrative documents. It was a camp, an assem¬ 
bly point for muster of the tribes, a headquarters for the military cam¬ 
paigns, a haunt of prophets, a cult location, and a center for pilgrimage. It 
is possible that it remained an open-air installation, belonging to all tribes 
and to none, and that it retained this status down through the eighth cen¬ 
tury, when the attention given to it by the prophets shows that it was 
enjoying a revival as a purely religious center for all Israelites. 

The tribal affiliation of Gilgal is not clear. For one thing, we are not sure 
of its precise location. Its general location is in the Jericho plain, nearer to 
the Jordan River than that city. But study of the most eligible site (Tell en- 
Nitleh) yielded no confirmatory evidence (Muilenburg 1956:20). More 
likely candidates are sites a little to the north of Khirbet el Mefjir 
(Muilenburg 1955:22-27) or a little to the west (Bennett 1972). This region 
abuts on Benjaminite territory to the northwest and on Judahite territory to 
the southwest. The mapping of tribal boundaries in this region is uncertain. 
It was a disputed area and doubtless was annexed at different times by 
north or south, with the changing fortunes of political power. 

The status of Benjamin itself was in question as the two kingdoms wran¬ 
gled over this tribal territory, especially the areas adjacent to Jerusalem. 
Originally Benjamin was the southernmost of the northern group of tribes 
(hence the name, which means “Sons of the Right Hand” = South). 

The division between north and south (Israel and Judah) did not origi¬ 
nate in the time of Rehoboam (Judah) and Jeroboam (Israel) but goes back 
to premonarchic times. It is reflected in stories concerning the accession of 
David as king first of Judah (capital at Hebron) and then of all-Israel 
(capital at Jerusalem), cf. 2 Sam 19:44(43) in which Israel, the northern 
group, is described as having ten shares in David, leaving the southern 
group with two. The same division is also found in the tribal listing in the 
Song of Deborah, showing that the two groupings preceded the formation 
of the monarchy. It is clear that throughout these periods Benjamin was 
reckoned as a northern tribe, while the one tribe associated with and in fact 
absorbed by Judah in the south was Simeon. Hence, when 1 Kings 11 
speaks of “one tribe” being assigned to Judah, that one must be Simeon. 
The LXX version, which may be more original, confirms that the southern 
kingdom will consist of two tribes. The effect of Rehoboam’s strenuous 
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military and political efforts was to annex at least parts of Benjamin into 
the southern kingdom, those guarding the approaches to the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem, thus adding at least part of a third tribe to his territory. In spite of the 
continuing association of Benjamin with Judah through the centuries, Ben¬ 
jamin continued to be claimed as part of the northern kingdom. With the 
fall of the latter, the kings of Judah resumed efforts to incorporate the 
territory of Benjamin into Judah and on various occasions were successful 
in doing so. As Simeon had long been part of Judah, it is possible that the 
biblical writer or editor, one of the Deuteronomists, misinterpreted or mis¬ 
represented the situation to mean that Yahweh had also assigned Benjamin 
to the kingdom of Judah. Such a development would have changed the 
ratio or proportion of north and south from 10:2 to 9:3, but the latter 
figures are never mentioned. 

We cannot determine whether Gilgal belonged to Israel or to Judah in 
Amos’ time. Most likely, it was still a common shrine, as it had been before 
the division, still being claimed by both after the division. This status would 
be affirmed more by use than by any formal assignment in a territorial- 
political sense, and befits its listing with Bethel and Beer-sheba in Amos 
5:5. At the least we cannot insist that Amos restricted his denunciations to 
the northern kingdom. 

rebel repeatedly [over and over again]. Literally, the phrase is “multiply 
transgressions.” 

5a. Burn. The related nouns refer to various kinds of smoke, with interest 
in the odor as well. The burning of incense and other substances, including 
flesh and cereal foods, was generally practiced in the religions of the ancient 
Near East. It is often mentioned in criticism of pagan cults on “high 
places” (2 Kgs 23:5; Isa 65:7) or roofs of houses (Jer 19:13, 32:29). 

leaven. The preposition {min) with homes could be interpreted as priva¬ 
tive (“without”) or partitive (“with some”), and there is evidence to sup¬ 
port either usage. Some ceremonies specified the use of leavened bread, and 
in some the use of leaven was forbidden. Leviticus 2:11 prohibits the burn¬ 
ing {Id 7 taqtiru) of such offerings. Amos’ sarcastic imitation of the priestly 
call to worship labels the burning of something leavened as a sin {pesa% but 
not because it violates the rule of Lev 2:11. “The sacrifice of thanksgiving” 
of Lev 7:11-13 {zebah hattodd or zebah todat sZlamayw), which has the 
same vocabulary as Amos 4:4—5, was accompanied by both unleavened and 
leavened {hames) cakes. So it was not the use of leaven as such that consti¬ 
tuted the wrongdoing. There is no indication that it was paganizing, or that 
the bans in Leviticus represent a later purist reaction against the practice. 
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COMMENT 

This oracle reads like a mock call to worship, a sarcastic invitation to sin 
even more by going to the shrines. The root p$ c secures firm links with the 
Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2 and with 3:14. Some commentators have 
read this and similar critiques throughout the prophets as an indictment of 
the cultus as such, but that judgment is too categorical. The attitude of the 
prophets to the political and religious institutions and officials of Israel was 
ambivalent. They could commend or condemn as occasion required. This 
passage is not a general rejection of all the festivals; it is a specific pro¬ 
nouncement against a particular festivity, a national celebration. 

What is described here is a pilgrimage to the great shrines that involved 
all of Israel and lasted three days. Its purpose was thanksgiving and fulfill¬ 
ment of vows. In 6:13 we have a glimpse of rejoicing over a recent military 
victory. That, or something similar, could have been the occasion of the 
assemblies that Amos (rather, Yahweh) considers to be violation on top of 
violation. It is the use of religion to legitimate militarism, to equate victory 
with divine blessing, to use such tokens of divine approval as evidence to 
contradict the argument that oppression of the poor has made them forfeit 
the favor of heaven. In this way the priesthood is corrupted, the sacrifices 
defiled, the sanctuaries profaned, so that all become the chief target for 
judgment and destruction (3:14; 5:6, 21-23; 7:9, 17; 9:1). 

Our association of these scattered verses as glimpses of a single event, a 
great and special national celebration in thanksgiving for the victories over 
Lo-Dabar and Qamaim, touches on an important methodological question. 
The usual theory about prophetic oracles is that they were brief occasional 
addresses aimed at a specific moment. Not only was the message terse, 
pithy, and enigmatic; it took for granted the knowledge of the immediate 
situation shared by the prophet and his audience. Even when the oracles 
were collected and written down, this background information about the 
concrete circumstances in which the prophecy had its function is not sup¬ 
plied. The listeners saw the meaning of the oracle with the aid of this 
knowledge (they could hardly miss the connection). But because we lack 
this knowledge, the prophecies often remain obscure to us. Only once in 
Amos (7:10-17) are we told the story of the oracle. As each oracle is brief, 
any inference about the situation that we attempt to make from its meager 
and obscure content remains meager and obscure. And if each short oracle 
is a single message for a particular situation, they cannot be joined together 
to make a composite picture. Or else they are seen in quite general terms. 
Thus Amos 4:4—5 is taken to be a general critique of the cultus as such, or 
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of the formalism of “Northern religion” (Harper 1905:93), rather than an 
attack on one quite specific event. We suggest that an event can be identi¬ 
fied, and its objectionable nature properly understood. We need to recog¬ 
nize that the whole book of Amos documents a time of crisis in Israel, 
epitomized in the confrontation with Amaziah and catalogued in the vi¬ 
sions. The numerous links among all parts of the book and the many links 
between the oracles and the visions point to similar links between the vi¬ 
sions and oracles and the events and circumstances in Israel and on the 
world stage. Even if the individual oracles, correctly identified by the ap¬ 
propriate techniques of form-criticism, were originally given from time to 
time on specific occasions throughout the phases that we have recon¬ 
structed, they have been presented in the light of the final outcome, which 
was the refusal to listen (4:6-11) and eventual silencing of the prophet 
(2:12, 7:12-13). From this perspective we can see connections among the 
situations that we can only glimpse behind the surviving oracles. The syn¬ 
thesis in the final literary presentation corresponds to the coherence in the 
career of Amos. A fundamental difference between Amos and his oppo¬ 
nents was the interpretation of good and bad times. Amos saw disasters as 
calls to repentance (4:6-11); they did not. They saw successes as occasions 
for rejoicing; Amos did not. They should have grieved over the smashing of 
Joseph (6:6). “The pride-of-Jacob” in his military buildup (6:8), for them 
clear proof that the Lord is with them (5:14), so that “Calamity shall not 
even come close” (9:10), was abhorrent to the Lord (6:8), the fortresses a 
special target for destruction. 

Amos 4:4-5 is part of this scene. In view of commercial prosperity and 
military successes, it is clear that the Israelites are enjoying the favor of 
heaven, and they acknowledge it enthusiastically (and doubtless quite sin¬ 
cerely) by their crowded attendance at the shrines and their generous dona¬ 
tions. In such a situation a call to penitence, mourning, and self-affliction is 
completely unnecessary. More than that, it is unpatriotic, irreligious, sedi¬ 
tious. No wonder that Amos was reported to the authorities, run out of 
town, or possibly incarcerated and executed. 


I.D.2. PLAGUES (4:6-11) 


4 ^Indeed it was I who decreed cleanness of teeth in all your 
cities, and shortage of bread in all your districts; 6b yet you did not 
return to me—Oracle of Yahweh! 
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7a And I also withheld the rain from you, although there were 
still three months before harvest; and I would make it rain upon 
one city, and upon another city I would not make it rain: ^one 
section would receive rain, while the section upon which it did 
not rain would dry up. 8a And two or three cities would take refuge 
in one city, to drink its water; but there would not be enough to 
satisfy them; 0b yet you did not return to me—Oracle of Yahweh! 

9a I smote you with blight and with mildew repeatedly, your 
gardens, and your vineyards, and your fig trees, and your olive 
trees the locust devoured; 9b yet you did not return to me—Oracle 
of Yahweh! 

l0a I sent against you Pestilence in the way of Egypt; I killed 
with the sword your choice young men [soldiers], along with your 
horsemen; l0b and I made the stench of your camps rise up, even 
into your nostrils; yet you did not return to me—Oracle of 
Yahweh! 

Ma I overturned a number of you, as God overturned Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and you were like a brand plucked from what was 
burned; Mb yet you did not return to me—Oracle of Yahweh! 


INTRODUCTION 

As with the Great Set Speech (1:3—2:8) the presentation of the plagues 
cycles through five case studies using a fixed frame. The language is for¬ 
mulaic and repetitive. 

No times or places are mentioned, so we do not know if it is just a 
selection of instances that could have happened anywhere, anytime. Wolff 
has an excellent chart showing the relations between the plagues of Amos 
4:6-11 and the disasters threatened in the promises of rewards and threats 
of punishments in the blessing/cursing texts of Leviticus 26 and Deutero¬ 
nomy 28 (1977:213). Solomon’s prayer in 1 Kings 8 (2 Chronicles 6) refers 
to similar events as occasions for penitence and prayer. All of these lists 
have certain items in common. Actually deber is the only word found in all 
four passages, but there are several items that are found in three of them, 
and all are clearly drawn from a common tradition; even so, literary con¬ 
nections or interdependence among them cannot be demonstrated. 

The only element common to all five constituents is the final statement 
“yet you did not return to me—oracle of Yahweh.” Each is preceded by a 
statement by Yahweh of what he has done, in two (I, III, Y), three (IV), or 
seven (II) clauses. These clauses can hardly be called poetic lines, though 
there is literary artistry here and there. 
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Each of the autobiographical recitals by God begins with a perfect verb, 
as if initiating a narrative. The first two begin with “and also I,” each with 
a different form of the pronoun; the other three begin immediately with a 
perfect verb. The first constituent has only one event, one perfect verb, “I 
decreed (gave),” while the others offer pairs or larger groups of plagues. 

Only v 11 develops the story using classical syntax: perfect plus waw- 
consecutive with imperfect: a story with two events, which could not be 
briefer. Verse 10 likewise uses a waw'-consecutive verb for the sequential 
event; but it is preceded by two perfect verbs. The clauses are paratactic, 
which gives the impression that there were two distinct actions, plague and 
sword, both contributing to the stench in the camp, so possibly two aspects 
of a disaster that overtook an army in the field. These verb forms show that 
everything discussed has taken place in the past. 

In the other two constituents the initial perfect verbs are not followed by 
the waw -consecutive plus imperfect of classical narrative. The one addi¬ 
tional verb in v 9a is imperfect (yo’kal). There is a problem with harbot, 
which could go with either the preceding or the following words. In any 
case, v 9aB consists of object-verb-subject, with imperfect yd’kal in parallel 
with hikketi and evidently in the same tense (past). Any distinction in¬ 
tended probably points to the sustained or continual inroads of locusts on 
the various crops. 

Verses 7-8 are more complex than the others. Here two of the continuing 
verbs are waw plus perfect, normally future; but following a simple perfect 
the verbs could be coordinated and past tense. But why not use the normal 
wayyiqtpl construction? Of the other clauses, three have an imperfect ne¬ 
gated with lo\ Verse 7b seems to be parenthetical (no “and”), and it uses a 
simple imperfect. The whole account refers to past events, and every verb is 
in the past tense. If a distinction is intended by using so many imperfect 
forms along with perfects, it is hard to see what the nuance could be. It is 
hardly iterative. The section without rain simply “dried up” (v 7bB), simple 
past or preterit. Wolff thinks that such inconsistent use of verb forms “can 
hardly be expected of Amos” (1977:214). 

In each of the five constituents the opening perfect verb is followed im¬ 
mediately by “you” with a variety of prepositions: 


v 6a wggam-’ant 

v 7a we gam 3 anoki 

v 9a 
v 10a 
v 11a 


natatti lakem and I 
mana c ti mikkem and I 
hikketi 3 etkem I 

sillahti bdkem I 

hapakti bdkem I 


gave to you 
withheld from you 
smote you 
send against you 
overthrew (some of) you 
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Afterward, each piece goes its own way. The brief opening and closing 
formulas are the only constants. The paragraph structure of each one is 
different. Compare the similar compositional technique in the Great Set 
Speech (1:3—2:8). The authenticity of the piece can hardly be doubted; 
moreover, it is not just a collection of small oracles originally autonomous 
and unrelated. (We do not deny that each could have been given originally 
at the time of the plague it discusses; this timetable could even help to 
explain in part the peculiar use of the verb forms in vv 7-9.) The final 
presentation depends for its effect on the accumulation of examples. Yet 
they are not all cast in the same mold. 

The composition cannot be called poetry as such, even though most 
modem editions lay it out as if it were. The vocabulary is that of prose. The 
three “prose particles” (ha-, y et, y a$er) are all used in accordance with the 
rules of standard grammar; and some verbs—not all (see above)—are used 
as in standard prose narrative. More telling still is the almost complete lack 
of parallelism, and the use of some long and quite prosaic clauses, notably 
vv 6aA, 7aA (ten words!) 7bB, 8bA, and llaA. The longer constituents 
have a little parallelism (6a, 7aB, and 10a), but even then the patterns are 
not classical, and the wide range of lengths forbids any kind of scansion. 
Rigid observance of poetic rules was not Amos’ interest. His genius shines 
in rhetoric of a different kind; and clearly 4:6-11 betrays no attempt to 
write poetry, except in vv 7-8, where there are six lines that achieve 
rhythms characteristic of high-flown prophetic oratory. Numerals are used 
to good effect; there is repetition of the root mtr and of the key nouns Hr 
and helqd. There is chiasmus in v 7aB. But v 8a has a line of nine words 
followed by one of two words. Amos 4:6-11 is not poetry. The point re¬ 
quires emphasis. It corrects the view, often stated, that prophetic oracles, 
especially those from the earliest and “classical” prophets, were regulated 
by forms of speech that were necessarily poetic. It is true that the pioneers 
of form criticism, and especially the great masters Gunkel and Gressmann, 
studied “form” as “formula” with primary interest in content rather than 
in poetic form. The formulas were identified by key words, and the distinc¬ 
tive technical vocabulary of each form was the prime target for study and 
the best diagnostic for investigation. Special attention was paid to opening 
and closing formulas. At the same time it was generally maintained that 
authentic classical prophetic oracles were poetic in form, even though the 
brevity of these messages did not permit “elaborate versification” (Robin¬ 
son 1947:53). Robinson goes on to maintain that 

It is also fairly clear that, within the limits of an individual poem, 
the dominant “metre” remains unchanged [our italics]. It is some¬ 
times difficult, for various reasons, to be certain of the original 
“metre” of a short poem, but where this can be definitely ascer- 
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tained, and we find ourselves passing from one rhythm into an¬ 
other, we may be practically certain that we have reached the end 
of one oracle and have started a fresh one. (Ibid.) 

By such criteria and expectations, it was difficult to find very many original 
prophecies that had survived unaltered into the prophetic books. C. Wester- 
mann (1967:105-6) maintained that a prophetic message “must be short” 
and that only from Ezekiel on does the prophetic speech become long. 

So, according to form criticism, prophetic oracles in their originating 
oral creation and delivery were simple, brief, and poetic. The longer com¬ 
plex forms so frequently encountered are due to the elaboration of an origi¬ 
nal prophetic message by redactors (commentators). The occurrence of 
miscellaneous and heterogeneous components is due to “dissolution of the 
form” (Westermann 1967:205-9). The prosaic character of many of Jer¬ 
emiah’s prophecies is due to rewriting by a Deuteronomic scribe 
(Mowinckel 1914). 

By all such tests the speeches we have recognized in the book of Amos 
cannot be his: they are long, they are mixed in form, and they are irregular 
in poetic rhythms, some almost devoid of parallelism. It is ironic that the 
one place in 4:6-11 that moves in the direction of poetry, vv 7b-8, was 
rejected by Harper (1905:98) as a “very tautological” interpolation. 

While many commentators are reluctant to deny such an excellent and 
powerful piece of prophecy to Amos, by numerous tests it fails to demon¬ 
strate the required properties. Wolff finds that many details of vocabulary 
and style are not found in any of Amos’ other (undisputed) oracles and 
concludes that “a five-part homily has been attached to the old reproach of 
Amos in 4:4-5” (1977:214). He dates it to the time of Isaiah (224) on the 
occasion of the supposed destruction of the sanctuary at Bethel (220). 

It is hard to know where to begin in an exercise of this kind. The numer¬ 
ous attempts that have been made to sift out Amos’ personal, distinctive, 
and original compositions have not arrived at anything like unanimity. 
With such small specimens very little confidence can be attached to statisti¬ 
cal arguments. In such a small book there are likely to be many words and 
expressions that the author would use only once. The problem is com¬ 
pounded by the practice of using older traditional material in making up 
the message. Amos 4:6-11 uses language that is drawn from the schedule of 
curses that are threatened against covenant violators; and to that extent the 
contents are not completely fresh. 

The five constituents are not neat and regular, and there does not seem to 
be any way of assigning such defects in craftsmanship (as they might seem 
to our taste) to the rugged speech of Amos himself, to hasty redaction, or to 
subsequent interference by one or more scribes. Except for the words 
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harbot (v 9aA) and tamtir (v 7bB), as well as some problematical “ands,” 
the text is philologically clear and clean. 


NOTES 

4:6. In chapter 4:6-11 Amos enumerates seven plagues: (1) famine (v 6); 
(2) drought (vv 7-8); (3) blight (v 9); (4) locusts (v 9); (5) pestilence (v 10); 
(6) sword (v 10); and (7) “overthrow”—earthquake? fire? (v 11). There is 
no canonical schedule of plagues, curses, destructions. Ezek 14:21 lists “my 
four evil judgments”— her eh (sword), rcfab (famine), hayya ra c d (evil 
beasts), deber (pestilence). Amos’ first, famine, corresponds to the second of 
Ezekiel’s. In 1 Kgs 8:37 there is another list: ra c ab (no. 1), deber (no. 5), 
siddapon (no. 3), yeraqon (no. 3), y arbeh (no. 4), hdsil-kol-nega c , kol-ma- 
hala. 

In addition, 1 Kings 8 mentions drought (v 35; no. 2) and defeat in war 
(v 33; no. 6). Matches can be found for six of Amos’ seven plagues; only his 
seventh is lacking from conventional inventories. The vocabulary overlaps 
only partially. He describes famine as “shortage of bread” or “cleanness of 
teeth.” 

7. Drought would logically precede and cause famine. Amos uses gesem 
where Deut 28:24 and 1 Kgs 8:35 use matar, but Amos uses verbs with the 
latter root four times. 

The details are quite specific, and the consequences are vividly described. 

7a. one city . There is no analysis of the rationale behind this selectivity, 
as if one city were more wicked than another. Amos consistently speaks of 
cities rather than countries as targets of divine judgment (chaps. 1-2; 3:6, 9; 
4:1; 6:1). It is cities that field armies (5:3). In his terminology y eres is usually 
the whole world and c ir is a city-state, what we could call a country or a 
nation. Amos is describing drought that affected now one country, now 
another. The migrations described in v 8a are not just from one town to the 
next, but to neighboring countries, as in Gen 12:10; 26:1; 47; Ruth; or 2 
Kgs 8:1-6. The setting is more like the international stage of chaps. 1-2 
than a purely local problem restricted to the northern kingdom of Israel. 
The term helqd refers to an allotted portion of arable land (“farm”) to focus 
on crop failure. But in this context it could refer to national territory (Jacob 
is Yahweh’s heleq [Deut 32:9]; cf. Amos 7:4). 

7b. receive rain. There is a problem with the verbs in v 7. We have 
already pointed out the difficulty in fixing the tense/aspect of the imperfect 
forms. Each of the oracles is framed by a pair of perfect verbs with simple 
past-tense meaning, “I smote you ... yet you did not return to me” (v 9). 
In continuity with this envelope the four imperfect verbs in w 7-8 would 
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likewise be past (preterit), and even the coordinated perfects that com¬ 
mence in vv 7aB and 8aA are past, not wow-consecutive, as is shown in our 
translation. BH 3 removes the stress by deleting “and” from whmtrty but, 
strangely, does not do the same with w/zSv. But if the six lines inserted into 
the frame of vv 7-8 are not in continuity of tense with the frame, and if the 
“and + perfect” constructions are consecutive, as in the Masoretic point¬ 
ing, then there is a choice between future (which is hardly acceptable, 
though the LXX translated it that way, as if vv 7aB-8a were a prophecy) 
and iterative past (as in Gen 2:4b-6). The latter would mean that the 
circumstances in vv 7aB-8a were repeated again and again—“I would 
cause it to rain . . . and they would wander. . . .” (cf. Wolffs 1977 trans¬ 
lation). Yet this reading does not fit in with the precise (punctiliar) state¬ 
ment of v 7aA that the rains failed three months before the harvest. We 
conclude that the imperfects in vv 7-8 encode the preterit tense, and that 
the wcws commencing vv 7aB and 8aA are not consecutive. There are 
difficulties either way, and many scholars explain the inconsistency by iden¬ 
tifying vv 7aB-8a as an “explanatory gloss” (Cripps 1969:172), and Lohr 
despairs of the whole passage and deletes vv 7-8 altogether (1901). For a 
full discussion see Weiser 1928. 

Of unusual interest is the use of nip c al rather than hop c al in v 7bA as the 
passive of the hipHh in v 7aB. The form is unique. Strictly speaking it is not 
a well-formed passive transformation (Andersen 1971) because himtir is not 
transitive. It is a causal denominative with an inner object—“he caused 
[rain] to rain.” The extrinsic “object” (“city,” “plot,”) is marked by c al, as 
in the three other clauses that have the verb. “Upon” has to be supplied to 
v 7bA in translation. Why use the passive at all? The problem is com¬ 
pounded by the fact that the following verb, synonymous with timmater, is 
once more hipHl Even if the nip c al is “ruled out” as impossible (Wolff 1977, 
following many previous scholars), we still have the problem of tamtir. The 
plene spelling, if we take it seriously, forbids reading another nip c al. The 
LXX’s breksd has simply leveled the verb to the two preceding ones. It can 
be used to emend the MT to *amtir only if we dismiss the MT’s tamtir as a 
crude and inexplicable error. Tamtir has been identified as an impersonal 
feminine, resembling tasleg , “it snows” (Ps 68:14; Wolff 1977:209). (The 
difficulty with this proposal is that helqd is clearly the subject of tamtir ;) 
Regrettably, Claassen does not discuss this verb in his monograph on the 
hipHl (1971). 

dry up. Compare 1:2. 

8a. take refuge. Literal renderings of wena c u would be “wandered” or 
“staggered.” The LXX has synathroistesontai, “they will gather together,” 
as if from wend c ddu; perhaps an instance of contamination from 3:3, 
no c adu? 

9a. blight. The words siddapon and yeraqon are always used together 
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(Deut 28:22; 1 Kgs 8:37 [= 2 Chr 6:28]; Hag 2:17) to form a stock phrase 
that cannot prove dependence of Amos on any other passage containing it 
except in the general sense that the curses of the covenant are the common 
background. 

repeatedly. The attachment of harbot to the following nouns achieves 
better poetic balance, but it breaks up the phrase of four nouns, which as a 
unit makes an appropriate object for “devoured.” The BHS assists the 
division by deleting “and” from “your fig trees.” The LXX already moved 
this way, but it lacks “and” with the second noun. Its verb, eplethynate, 
partly confirms the MT (*hirbetem) and puts the antithesis in v 9b. The 
other versions likewise support the MT. A more drastic solution is to re¬ 
place harbot by a verb in chiastic parallelism with hikketi. The most popu¬ 
lar proposal is Wellhausen’s heherabti (1893), which has been widely 
adopted—“I laid waste” (NEB). Less drastic is the retention of harbot and 
its recognition as equivalent to harbeh, the infinitive absolute, which is 
often used as an adverb meaning “repeatedly.” The MT punctuation should 
also be retained, so that harbot modifies hikketi chiastically (cf. NIV). Al¬ 
ternatively, harbot could be attached to yd y kal (NJPS); cf. Prov 25:27, eat¬ 
ing greedily and to excess. 

The blight and mildew ruin the cereal crops ( sedepd is often applied to 
standing grain), while locusts devour all of the fruits. 

10a. / sent. All of the disasters cataloged in vv 6-11 are presented as 
direct actions of God, whether withholding rain or sending pests. Here the 
concepts are mythic, as in the Great Set Speech, and the same verb is used, 
indicating that Deber, like Fire, is an agent in Yahweh’s entourage (Hab 
3:5) to be commanded (cf. 9:4). The use of deber to name this pestilence has 
restricted occurrence in the OT. It is found in J material in Exodus and 
Numbers, and once in Deuteronomy 28. It may occur in Hosea 14, but 
otherwise it is not found in eighth-century prophets (Isaiah and Micah). 
Jeremiah uses it; although Ezekiel often lists the destroyers, he mentions 
deber only once. 

With this uneven distribution, it is impossible to locate the vocabulary in 
any recognizable tradition. Neither can doubt be cast on its authenticity for 
that reason. The book contains many little touches that appear only once, 
and the fact that something does not occur anywhere else in Amos is not an 
argument against it. There is no reason (except the desire to tidy things up 
a bit) to suppose that originally each of the five oracles in 4:6-11 contained 
only one plague, so that either v lOaA or v lOaB should be deleted from 
this one. Pestilence and sword often go together, both inflicting casualties 
on armies in the field (Exod 5:3; Lev 26:25). The word “captivity” points to 
a defeat. 

way. The word derek can also mean “manner” (RSV; cf. Isa 10:24—26; 
Ezek 20:30). There could be an echo of Deut 28:60, which threatens cove- 
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nant rebels with the diseases of Egypt. A pestilence was not one of the 
plagues of Egypt in Exodus, but popular wisdom held that it was endemic 
in that land. At the same time, “the way of Egypt” may simply refer to the 
highway leading there (Jer 2:18), and Amos could be talking about some¬ 
thing that happened to an army traveling that way. 

sword . Here the victims—choice young men and horses (perhaps infantry 
and cavalry)—and the mention of your “camps” point to a terrible military 
defeat, with so many casualties that the dead could not be buried. No 
historical identification is possible, even though a particular event is proba¬ 
bly in Amos' mind. Hazael had reduced the horses in Israel’s military 
stables to a mere handful (2 Kgs 13:7), and Amos could be reminding them 
of that event. We have suggested, however, that everything reported in 
4:6-11 was of recent occurrence, experienced by Amos’ listeners and com¬ 
mented on by the prophet as an object lesson in repentance that they re¬ 
fused to learn. 

10b. stench. The verb is often used metaphorically for an odious reputa¬ 
tion (Gen 34:30; Exod 5:21; 1 Sam 13:4, 27:12; 2 Sam 10:6, 16:21). It 
applies literally to putrefying carcasses: frogs (Exod 8:10[E14]); fish (Exod 
7:18, 21; Isa 50:2); flies (Eccl 10:1), soldiers (Isa 34:3; Joel 2:20). The pic¬ 
ture is a complicated but realistic description of a defeated army camp: 
killing of men; the presence of plague, with the resulting stench of death. 
“The way of Egypt” is geographical, and it is hard to place an Israelite 
army in such a setting—where and when?—in some serious defeat. There 
are possible examples involving Israelites in campaigns in the south, mainly 
in Transjordan, but they may have been involved with Judahites in war 
with the Philistines; going down to Ashdod, Ashkelon, or Gaza would put 
them on the road to Egypt. 

The inference is that there was an abortive and disastrous campaign early 
in the reign of Jeroboam II or perhaps a predecessor that Amos understood 
as a divine judgment and warning, but which did not produce the desired 
effect. There was no repentance. On the contrary, Jeroboam adopted more 
successful tactics and later ran up a string of victories; the background here 
seems to be earlier than the main oracles. This reverse occurred earlier, but 
its meaning was missed, as was the case with the other plagues. 

11a. overturned. The destruction of the cities of the plain as reported in 
Genesis 19 is the parade example and traditional object lesson of God’s 
anger against wicked cities. The root hpk is used in this connection in Gen 
19:21, 25, 29 (both noun and verb); Deut 29:22[E23]; Jer 20:16, 49:18, 
50:40; and Lam 4:6, as well as Amos 4:11. It served both as a warning and 
as a measure of later acts of similar severity. 

Along with Isa 13:19 and Jer 50:40, Amos preserved the phrase 
kimahpekat 3 elohim , which might once have existed in Deut 29:22[E23] as 
well, for the Codex Severus had it. In keeping with the model, the object of 
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similar treatment is often a city: Jerusalem (2 Kgs 21:13); Nineveh (Jonah 
3:4); or Babylon (Isa 13:19; Jer 50:40). It is also used of nations: Edom (Jer 
49:18) or Israel (Deut 29:22[E23]). Selected groups can receive the same 
treatment. The conventional “overthrow” connected with the traditions of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is often associated with seismic forces; but the cause 
named in Genesis 19 was “fire from Heaven,” as in Amos 1-2. The mean¬ 
ing of hpk is quite general. It can describe the changing of anything into 
anything. For instance, in Leviticus 13 it refers to various clinical signs of 
dermatitis. It always describes an extreme or complete change. The result 
in the case of Sodom and Gomorrah is described in Deut 29:22[E23]: “the 
whole land brimstone and salt, a bumt-out waste, unsown, and growing 
nothing, where no grass can sprout” (cf. Zeph 2:9). Compare the descrip¬ 
tion of Edom in Isaiah 34. 

a number of you. The partitive use of b- is unusual, but it seems to be the 
only plausible explanation here. See the note on “in” in 1:1. As with the 
second plague, the disaster was partial and selective. 

Sodom and Gomorrah . In the context of Amos 4:6-11 the comparison 
with these cities is more apt in the light of the tradition of Jer 23:14, where 
the false prophets of Samaria and Jerusalem make those cities like Sodom 
and Gomorrah because they “walk in lies” (cf. Amos 2:4), so there is no 
repentance. 

brand. The image is a cliche, but it fits in with the picture of destruction 
by fire. 

The fifth plague is unlike the other four, in that it does not correspond to 
any of the conventional curses of the covenant, as Wolff’s chart (1977:213) 
shows. It is the last on the list, the most drastic, for the obliteration of 
Sodom and Gomorrah represented the most extreme case of divine judg¬ 
ment. It is climactic, and possibly the most recent. It is not clear what 
happened, but it seems to have been a great disaster in one or another of the 
major cities (perhaps an earthquake) resulting in a devastating fire (usually 
an accompaniment to and consequence of a quake, and causing more loss of 
life and damage to property than the tremor itself). From the almost total 
conflagration only a bit of charred wood was rescued (cf. 3:12). 

plucked . This wording suggests rescue, not just survival. 


COMMENT 

To interpret these oracles (or this literary unit), we need to discover the 
connections among the plagues and their accompanying messages; the con¬ 
nections of the messages with cursing texts and commination rituals; the 
connections of the disasters with real events, whether long past history or 
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something recent and still in everyone’s memory as an actual experience; 
and the connections of these events and messages with the career and proc¬ 
lamations of Amos. 

We suggest that actuality and immediacy have the first claim on interpre¬ 
tation. We suggest that the harm inflicted by these disasters corresponds to 
the destructive acts seen in the visions of chaps. 7-9 (we do not have to find 
one-to-one equations in order to prove this point). The interpretation of the 
catastrophes as corrective disciplines and summonses to repentance, im¬ 
plied by the complaint that they did not repent, matches accusations of 
Amos, found mainly in the schedule of woes and in the exhortations to 
amendment that are either implicit in such reprimands or explicit in chaps. 
5-6. The persistence in transgression, culminating in some final and blatant 
sin with no sign of felt guilt or contrition balances the accumulation of sins 
(three, indeed four) noted in chaps. 1-2; and the consistent refusal to repent 
(swb; the refrains of 4:6-11) matches Yahweh’s decision not to change his 
decree of judgment (hsyb; the refrain of 1:3—2:8). The disasters of 4:6-11 are 
thus central and pivotal to the development of Amos’ career and to the 
presentation of his message as a whole in its written form. 

In this perspective, the plagues are as cosmic as the visions and as global 
as the oracles of the Great Set Speech. There is no reason to regard them as 
merely local. Drought, locusts, and the others do not observe political 
boundaries. The catastrophes were not uniformly spread; there was famine 
“in all your cities,” but the drought did not occur everywhere (4:7b), and 
only “some of you” were overthrown (4:11). 

The “you” of the unit is not identified. Framed in 4:4—5 and 4:12, the 
piece applies immediately to Israel, and more precisely to the northern 
kingdom, if “Israel” has the meaning in 4:12 that it has in the rest of the 
book (except for 1:1a)—note also “Samaria” in 4:1. Yet even if Israel is the 
target, and the messages were actually delivered within the territory of the 
northern kingdom and nowhere else (Bethel suggests itself as one place, 
Samaria another, as 4:1-3 were certainly addressed to people in the capital, 
and 4:4—5 were addressed to people going to Bethel and Gilgal from other 
places), the message applied equally well to Judah. Returning to Yahweh 
was expected of the covenant people, hardly of the other six nations of the 
Great Set Speech; yet even they are held accountable on the same basis as 
the more favored people. 

Following immediately on 4:4—5, 4:6-11 pushes farther the point that 
religiosity is not the same as repentance. At the same time the juxtaposition 
of these two passages highlights another problem. In the first two visions 
Amos is horrified at the threat to “little” Jacob. Amos 4:6-11 gives the 
impression that the region had suffered from many severe catastrophes. If 
these calamities are connected with the visions, their severity was not miti¬ 
gated by the people’s repentance, but solely by the prophet’s intercession. 
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There are other indications in the book that terrible disasters have already 
been experienced (5:2; “Joseph's crash” [6:6]) as well as predicted (3:13-15; 
5:3, 16-17; 6:9-10), even before the more drastic predictions in the closing 
phase (8:9-10; 9:2-4). Yet there are just as many indications of prosperity 
(3:15; 4:1; 5:21-24), success in war (6:13), well-being (6:4-6), and compla¬ 
cency (6:1). 

The two pictures are very different. Did they coexist, assuming that all of 
the information should be retained? There is no documentation of a series 
of setbacks such as listed in Amos 4:6-11 for the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam; but then such ills were endemic to the region. It would have 
been an irony, and a bitter one for Amos, if the mitigation secured by the 
prophet's intercession were construed not as “the goodness of God leading 
them to repentance” (Rom 2:4) but as a sign that no repentance was re¬ 
quired. On the contrary, there were many tokens of divine favor they could 
point to, including military success, along with their enormous enthusiasm 
for religion and their pious comments on their prosperity (5:18, 9:10b). 

Scholars find the high points in the overlapping reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam as the best time for Amos’ references to national prosperity and 
pride; somewhere in the decade 760-750 b.c.e. has appealed to many. An 
even later date appeals to those who feel that Amos' prophecies, especially 
his prediction of exile beyond Damascus (5:27), could only have been made 
if the Assyrian conqueror Tiglath-pileser III were already on the move 
(about 745). Cripps (1969:172) proposes a date of 741 for Amos and uses 
Isaiah 5:25 to date the earthquake to about 740, so that the disasters come 
after the successes. We do not altogether rule out the possibility of equating 
the convulsion of 4:11 with the earthquake of 1:1, but even then we would 
locate the entire career of Amos much earlier, and place the review of the 
plagues in 4:6-11 at the transition point between the first phase of his 
ministry, when there was still a chance to repent, and the second phase, 
when that chance had been missed. The events reviewed in 4:6-11 could 
have taken place over a period of any length of time prior to that; but it 
need not have been long. In any case, we do not believe that the picture was 
ever clear-cut or one-sided; there were always good circumstances to set 
against the gloom and doom of the prophet, and such evidence clearly 
made it difficult for Amos to drive his point home. He does not deny such 
facts, but he sees their prosperity as unjust and self-indulgent, their pride 
and complacency unfounded and unjustified. The annals of the century 
indicate that none of the kings took any notice of the prophets until 
Hezekiah, who entreated the Lord, who repented so that Jerusalem’s fate 
was different from Samaria’s (Jer 26:16-19). 

Among our reasons for placing 4:6-11 at the midpoint of Amos' career is 
not only its perspective—it comes after messages like those in chaps. 5-6, in 
which the situation is still open; but before those in chaps. 1-3, when it is 
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too late—but also the correspondence between the visions of chaps. 7-9 
and the plagues. The number of plagues is indeterminate (there could be as 
many as seven in the five oracles), and they match the visions at only one or 
two points; but at least both series begin with locusts. 


I. 

4:6 

(1) Famine 


II. 

4:7-8 

(2) Drought 

= Cosmic fire that destroys the underground 
water supplies (7:4) 

III. 

4:9 

(3) Blight 

(4) Locusts 

= Connected with 8:1 (?) 

= Locusts (7:1) 

IV. 

4:10 

(5) Pestilence 

(6) Sword 

= The aftermath of war (6:9-10) 

= The disaster of 5:3 (7:17) 

V. 

4:11 

(7) Earthquake(?) 
or Fire(?) 

= The destruction of 9:1 (?) 


The threat of destruction in the first two visions and the stay secured by 
Amos’ intercession requires the preaching of repentance. The repeated re¬ 
proach, “yet you did not return to me,” in 4:6-11 indicates that this call 
was given, also that it was not heeded. 

We are not to suppose that the people were left to work out for them¬ 
selves that the famine, drought, locusts, and so on were divine visitations 
and that the correct response was penitence and amendment. Amos stated 
that there was no evil done in a city (the targets in vv 7-8, 11) unless 
Yahweh did it; and that Yahweh never did anything like that without first 
telling a prophet, who was bound to declare it (3:6-8) as warning before, 
analysis during, and reproach afterward. Each of the plagues would have 
been accompanied by suitable preaching, and the refusal to listen to such 
preaching (2:12, 7:12-13) was a major factor in the eventual irrevocable 
judgment of Visions 3 and 4 and of chaps. 1-2. Amos 4:6-11 is the heart of 
Amos’ apologia . 

The length of the series must have weakened his point as time went by. 
Each of the five oracles in 4:6-11 concludes with n&iim-yhwh, as if each 
were a complete word presented as a final message at the time. 

Amos was exonerated because he had faithfully but futilely delivered the 
message as plague succeeded plague. The people were culpable because 
they had not only willfully and repeatedly ignored the prophet’s call to 
repentance, they had also silenced him. Amos 2:11, then, is not just a 
review of past treatment of Amos’ predecessors. It was his experience too, 
and not just from Amaziah (7:10-17). Amos knew that they were not 
repentant by the way in which they responded to his proclamations. 
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I.D.3. THREAT TO ISRAEL (4:12) 


4:12a Therefore thus have I done to you, O Israel! 

12b Because I have done this to you: 

prepare to confront your God, O Israel! 


INTRODUCTION 

4:12. The plagues (vv 6-11) end with a final threat (v 12) reinforced by 
an apostrophe (v 13). These three disparate pieces are only loosely con¬ 
nected and may well have had an independent use before they were brought 
together in this way by Amos or by his editor. They strike a final note, 
which rounds off the long indictment of all of Israel that began at 3:1, itself 
an outgrowth of the oracles against Judah and Israel in chap. 2. Verses 
12-13 are thus a fitting conclusion to The Book of Doom (chaps. 1-4) as a 
whole. 

Even so, the arrangement does seem to be somewhat makeshift. As polit¬ 
ical terminology used throughout the book, the term “Israel” (unmodified 
in any way) refers regularly to the northern kingdom, which was singled 
out as an exclusive target in 2:6-8. But 2:9-4:5 expanded the scope of the 
discussion to include both kingdoms, or rather to address all of the house 
(or people) of Israel in deep historical perspective. Even when attention 
switches briefly to Bethel (3:14, 4:4) or Samaria (3:9, 4:1), the larger refer¬ 
ence to the whole nation is not lost. Amos* political entities are city-states, 
not territories. The threat against “Israel” (simply) in v 12 can then be seen 
as another return to the northern kingdom as part of the wider picture 
presented in chaps. 3-4. But, in view of the cosmic perspective of the hymn 
that immediately follows, it would be more appropriate if the transition 
from vv 6-11 to v 13 retained the broad reference found in the rest of 
2:9-4:11. Verse 12 could be the one place in which “Israel” (alone) is used 
to refer to the whole nation. It might well be that this verse concludes the 
condemnation of the northern kingdom, which is under immediate threat 
in Amos’ view. He has already dealt with the other seven nations, but the 
judgment against Israel was postponed for an elaborate expansion, now 
being completed. Here at last the oracle beginning in 2:6-8 is brought to a 
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conclusion. The traditional elements in v 12 seem to derive from memories 
of the Sinai theophany (Exodus 19). As the people prepared then for the 
display of the divine splendor, so once more they must prepare to meet 
their God, as he is identified by v 13. 

While it is legitimate to ask at each stage just who is being addressed by 
the prophet, it is too much to expect that the answer will always be clear to 
us. The individual groups itemized in the Woes may be quite small, but 
whether they are the businessmen in the marketplace (2:6, 8:6), the garrison 
of Samaria (4:1), the revelers in the palace (6:4-7), or the pilgrims at the 
shrines (4:4-5), they represent the whole nation, and talking to or about 
them does not leave anybody else out—similarly for the two nations of 
Israel and all eight nations of the region. There are no exemptions. It would 
be overly precise to maintain that cities and countries are included only 
when they are explicitly named. We should not infer from the absence of 
Gath from the list of Philistine cities in 1:6-8 that it was somehow immune; 
or from the sole mention of Gath in 6:2 that all of the other Philistine cities 
are left out. 

The verse itself is irregular in construction, and the repetition of one 
entire line has attracted the attention and suspicion of critics: 

12a taken koh Ye§eh-lleka yIsrael 

12bA c eqeb ki-zd^t Yeieh-llak 

12bB hikkon liqra’t-’eldheyka yi&rcfel 

It is only by using very flexible rules that regular rhythms can be found in 
these three lines. The last line clearly requires four beats, and such long 
lines are not uncommon in Amos. The small words in the other two lines 
can be counted or not, depending on theory, to yield from two to four 
beats, but the rules have to be applied differently to the first two to make 
them match. It looks as though 12bA is the culprit, as the first and third 
lines match very nicely with a count of 4/3 // 4 and 9/10 // 10/11. The 
imbalance is mainly caused by the presence of “Israel” in the first line; but 
it evidently serves to link the first line with the third, and should not be 
deleted just to improve the meter. In any case, the “Israel” here must be the 
northern kingdom, which is the proper culmination of chaps. 1-4, and in 
particular completes the eighth oracle, which began in 2:6-8. 


NOTES 

4:12a. Therefore thus. The interpretation of this passage depends on find¬ 
ing connections between v 12 and other passages. The pronouns koh and 
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zo y t clearly refer to some act of God. The problem is how to interpret the 
tense of the imperfect verb ( y whether it is something that God “is 
doing” (present), “has done” (past), or “will do” (future). We have trans¬ 
lated as follows: 

12a laken koh y e c e$eh-lleka yi$rd y el 

Therefore thus have I done to you, O Israel! 

We take the verb to be preterit and the reference to be to the series of 
plagues described in vv 6-11, all of which have already taken place. The 
next lines read as follows: 

12b c eqeb ki-zd y t y e c e£eh-lldk 

hikkdn liqra y t- y eldheykd yiird y el 

Because [or inasmuch as] I have this done to you: 

[and because you have not returned to me] 
prepare to confront your God, O Israel! 

The passage makes sense, though there is a slight ellipsis to be supplied by 
the closing formula for the series of plagues. After each plague or group it 
is said: “Yet you did not return to me” (vv 6, 8, 9, 10, 11). It is not only or 
primarily because of what Yahweh has done, but rather because of what 
Israel has not done—repented and returned to Yahweh—that the flash 
point of judgment has been reached. In this setting, then, it seems clear that 
the pronoun z y t refers to previous actions already taken. This would seem to 
be the normal usage of z y t, namely, that it resumes an antecedent unless 
there are clear indications of different usage. In this instance the context as 
well as the use of z y t supports the view that the verbs (* c &h in both cases) are 
preterit rather than future. 

The six other occurrences of z*t in Amos fall into the same pattern. 

1. Amos 2:11b: 


ha y ap y en-zo y t bine yi&rd y el 

Isn’t that actually so [true], you Israelites? 

The reference is to a series of actions in the past by Yahweh culminating in 
or including the assertion in 11a: 

And I raised up some of your sons to be prophets, 

and some of your choice young men to be nazirites. 


2. Amos 4:12 is discussed above. It refers to the past deeds of Yahweh 
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(the plagues enumerated in 4:6-11) and is the concluding remark about the 
plagues. 

3 and 4. Amos 7:3, 6: 


niham yhwh c al-zd 3 t 
Yahweh repented of this. 

The reference is apparently to the preceding vision in each case and to that 
vision’s portrayal of divinely authorized destructive actions against Jacob// 
my people Israel. In both cases the following statement confirms the inter¬ 
pretation: 


Id 3 tihyeh (v 3) 

It shall not happen 

gam-hi 3 Id 3 tihyeh (v 6) 
This also shall not happen 


5. Amos 8:4: 


$im c u zo 3 t 
Hear this! 

Here the reference is forward, and we believe it covers the statement begin¬ 
ning in v 7. The remainder of vv 4-6 is really the address to the targets of 
the Woe and a lengthy description of who they are and what they do. But 
what they are supposed to listen to is the statement in v 7, 

Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob: 

“I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” 

6. This statement is followed by 8:8: 

ha c al zo y t lo'-tirgaz ha 3 ares 

For this reason, should not the earth tremble? 

To what does “this” refer? One might suppose that the catalog of sins and 
crimes in 8:4—6 was intended, and then we should shift our interpretation of 
z 3 t in 8:4 so that they come out at the same place. But it is more likely that 
the sins and misdeeds, the crimes summed up in v 7 are the more remote 
cause, and that the more proximate cause is the divine oath. After all, in 
the biblical view the violent actions and demonstrations of nature in the 
world are the result of the decisive word of Yahweh. It is Yahweh’s oath 
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that produces the action described in v 8. So the two instances of z*t in the 
passage refer to the same item, namely, the oath of Yahweh that is quoted 
in v 7. The occurrence in v 4 refers forward to the oath in v 7, while z*t in v 
8 refers backward to the same oath. The double use of rY also supports our 
view that the material in vv 4—8 comprises a single unit. 

7. Amos 9:12: 


ne^um-yhwh c d$eh zd*t 

Oracle of Yahweh, who will do this. 

In this phrase we have the normal usage. The reference is grammatically 
backward, covering all of the things that Yahweh says he will do along with 
those which he has already done. The first statement in 7a is contemporary, 
while 7b refers to the past in a temporal sense. The rest of vv 8-12 refers to 
future action, but the expression at the end treats them all the same: 
Yahweh is the doer par excellence, and the guarantee implicit in the brief 
clause is that he will do what he says, as he has done in the past and as he 
does now. 

There are seven occurrences of the pronoun z*t in the book of Amos. It is 
never used as an adjective but always as the independent pronoun, so it 
stands alone. It has a specific theological sense: it always refers to some¬ 
thing or, more specifically, to the thing that Yahweh has done, is doing, or 
will do, or has said, or has revealed in a vision. The z*t in every case is a 
result of divine decision. The connection with the verb ^h and the subject 
yhwh is basic to the entire usage in Amos. 

From a grammatical point of view all of the occurrences function in the 
same way. With one exception they regularly refer back to a preceding 
statement or clause that provides the content of the word: (1) Yahweh’s 
actions in raising up prophets and nazirites; (2) Yahweh’s action in bringing 
the plagues; (3 and 4) Yahweh’s action in producing the visions; (6) 
Yahweh’s oath concerning the fpym; (7) Yahweh’s actions and promised 
actions in the section from 9:7 through 9:12. The one exception is no. 5 
(8:4), where z*t has a forward reference to the oath previously taken but not 
mentioned or quoted until 8:7. This is also the only case in which the word 
z*t is used twice in connection with the same action or utterance by 
Yahweh. So out of the seven one is exceptional in at least two ways, and it 
turns out to be the fifth instance. 
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I.D.4. COSMIC HYMN (4:13) 


4:13a For behold! 

The Shaper of the mountains, 
and the Creator of the wind, 

and the One who declared his secret thought to Adam; 
the Maker of dawn out of darkness, 
and the One who treads upon the mountains of earth— 
13b Yahweh, God of hosts, is his name! 


INTRODUCTION 

There are three hymns (or hymn fragments) in Amos (4:13; 5:8-9; 
9:5-6). Their presence in the book raises numerous critical questions. The 
literature on the subject is vast. J. D. W. Watts (1958: chap. Ill) admirably 
reviews the debate up to that time. F. Foresti (1981) brings the discussion 
up to date, with special interest in the movement of old cosmogonic tradi¬ 
tions into an apocalyptic setting. 

It is generally acknowledged that these pieces are not original composi¬ 
tions of Amos. They belong to a distinctive genre. They recite the achieve¬ 
ments of God as a series of mighty acts. The participles are in effect titles, 
almost names. As such there could be any number of them and in any kind 
of arrangement. They celebrate notable deeds and doubtless derive from 
actual stories, but in their present form they no longer tell any story. Two 
fragments of a flood narrative do survive in 5:8b and 9:6b, where the use of 
the wavv-consecutive construction requires that the preceding participle be 
construed as past tense also: 

[the One] who summoned the waters of the sea, 
and poured them out on the surface of the earth. 

The same is true of the participle in 9:5a. In 5:8a and 9:6a, moreover, there 
are perfect verbs (hehSik and yasad) that secure the past tense; but they are 
parallel, not sequential to the preceding participles. An imperfect yabo* 
occupies a similar position in 5:9, however. The verbal roots of the partici- 
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pies come from a stock of creation terms that are found elsewhere in vari¬ 
ous traditional pieces (hymns, mythic fragments) dealing mainly with di¬ 
vine activities of cosmic scope: bore 3 , c o§eh, yoser, boneh. Other participles 
document struggle and combat: dorek, hopek, mablig, ndgea\; a third set 
recounts the speech of God, commanding (gore 3 ) or revealing ( maggid ). 
The activities are thus diverse, almost miscellaneous. As such they could be 
no more than an arbitrary selection of such statements from one or more 
hymns of that genre, or even imitations of such ingredients made up by 
Amos (or the editor) to achieve some special and intended effect, which we 
have yet to ascertain, in the prophecies in the book. 

A related question is whether all of these quotations come from a single 
source (“an old hymn” [Watts 1958:51]), which one might even attempt to 
recover and reconstruct from these three fragments. It has not been possi¬ 
ble to reconstitute an original hymn by simply regarding these three pieces 
as “strophes.” They present neither thematic unity nor regularity in com¬ 
position, and a poem recovered by simply excerpting them from Amos and 
stringing them together would have to be accepted as falling short of classi¬ 
cal prosodic standards. The objects of Yahweh’s celebrated acts are moun¬ 
tains, wind, man(?), morning, the ridges of the earth, the Pleiades and 
Orion (perhaps other constellations), darkness, the waters of the sea, 
heaven, and earth. In addition there is 5:9, which is suspiciously separated 
from the other statements in that it seems to be dealing with history rather 
than with primal creation events. There does not seem to be any order or 
system in either the selection or the arrangement. 

Attempts to find regular verse forms without recourse to drastic emenda¬ 
tion have not been successful. Whether by syllables or by beats, the lines 
vary widely in length. And that other hallmark of classical poetry, parallel¬ 
ism, is present only to a minimal extent. There is a bicolon in 5:8aB with 
chiasmus of the verbs, and another in 5:9 (same pattern, with repetition of 
Sod and c al as well). The bicolon in 9:6a shows complete introversion—A : 
B : C :: C' : B' : A'. The parallelism in 9:5b is climactic. In sum: there are 
four bicolons in about twenty lines. The language is mixed. Sometimes pure 
poetic diction is used—the nouns, even when definite, do not have the 
article. But in 5:8b and 9:6b the article is used along with the wow-consecu¬ 
tive, as in standard prose. The first seven participles do not have the article, 
the last five do. Nota accusativi is not used at all. The syntax shows some 
affinities with epic hymnic verse. The clearest example is 9:6aA, which has 
the adverb (“in heaven”) coming before the object, an abnormal sequence 
often used in similar clauses in Deutero-Isaiah. The use of the preposition 
in 5:8aB permits the recognition of a similar pattern, with Ibqr as the 
second object. Furthermore, the parallelism and introversion here lead to 
the recognition that the preposition does double duty: he “darkens the day 
into night.” But 4:13aB has been read as if the syntax were normal, leading 
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to the error of “He makes morning darkness” (RSV), instead of recognizing 
the similarity to 5:8aB. 

The listing of achievements as a string of participles used as titles is 
tantamount to reciting the numerous names of God. The climax is the 
declaration of the Name—Yahweh! It is done four times, each time differ¬ 
ently. The simplest, yhwh semd, comes in its usual place at the end of the 
third unit; but it falls in the middle of the second. The first one ends with 
the more elaborate “Yahweh, God of hosts, is his name.” A similar name 
leads the third, “My Lord Yahweh of hosts.” This last one is unique, but it 
agrees with Amos’ own frequent use of ’adonay yhwh. 

Some themes overlap, providing continuity from one fragment to the 
next. The middle one shares the motif of light and darkness with the first, 
and 5:8b is repeated verbatim in 9:6b. 

It must be admitted that, from the formal point of view, the craftsman¬ 
ship is not impressive; yet at the same time the effect of these pieces in their 
context is powerful. And, no matter who did it (Amos himself or an editor), 
we have to ask why they were placed in these positions. 

H. Guthe identified these hymns as doxologies placed at the end of the 
main collections of prophecies in the book (1923:37). This theory works for 
the first one and possibly the third, but hardly for the second. We think it is 
probably significant that there is one hymn fragment in each of the three 
“books” into which we have divided the prophecy. The Book of Doom 
(chaps. 1-4) ends with an apostrophe (4:13). The third apostrophe comes at 
(or near) the end of The Book of Visions (chaps. 7-9). But it is hard to see 
any reason for placing the second one where it is, near the beginning of The 
Book of Woes (chaps. 5-6). 

It should be noted in conclusion that four of the ten qal active participles 
have /o/ spelled pletie, well above the average for the OT as a whole, and in 
this practice the hand of a postexilic scribe can be detected; but whether he 
was just a scrivener or a glossator is hard to tell. All of the minor prophets 
including Amos seem to have had their spelling updated more toward later 
practice than other books in the canon. 


NOTES 

4:13. This apostrophe has five participles, perhaps a deliberate pattern to 
match the five plagues in 4:6-11. There are four qal participles in two pairs, 
with a hip c il in the middle. These three sets present three distinct aspects of 
Yahweh’s activity in Amos’ theology. The first two may be referring to 
original creation. The last two refer to ongoing activity, the regular diurnal 
changes and special visitations of the world. All four can be found in old 
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myths. The middle one is different. God reveals his musings or meditations 
to man. Yahweh is not only the originator and sustainer of the universe; he 
reveals his mind to mankind. 

13a. Shaper of the mountains. The verbjtfr describes the potter’s craft. It 
is used in Genesis 2 to describe the modeling of Adam’s body. The verb is a 
favorite with Deutero-Isaiah, who, like Amos, uses it in parallel with br 9 
(43:1, 7; 45:7, 18). Genesis 1-2 does not go into the creation of mountains. 
For that we have to go to Ps 90:2 (where they are born) or Isa 40:12 (where 
they are weighed out) or Prov 8:25 (where they are shaped [tb c ]). 

Creator of the wind. In Genesis 1 “the spirit of God” is already soaring 
over the face of the waters of chaos when the action begins. In Genesis 2 
the spirit that gives life to Adam is God’s own breath imparted to him. 
Only in this place does the Bible speak of the creation of “the spirit.” The 
LXX translated pneuma, but in the context a cosmic and “natural” element 
is more likely to have been intended. 

thought. While the pronoun of “his thought” is formally ambiguous, 
there does not seem to be any support for the view that Amos is saying that 
God can tell a man what he (the man) is thinking. That is obvious in any 
case (Jer 11:20; Ps 94:11). Rather, God declares what he (God) is thinking. 
The remarkable use of the word ieah rather than, say, dabar, which would 
be quite familiar, resembles sod in 3:7. It is his secret thought, his inner 
musing, that he reveals. But, by the same token, Amos cannot mean that 
God discloses his private meditations to “man” in general. The implication 
of 3:7 is that disclosure of God’s “plan” is an exclusive privilege of a few 
chosen confidants, perhaps only one at any particular time. It would com¬ 
plicate 4:13 to make it mean that God reports his thought to mankind 
through prophets. In the context of traditions from ancient creation myths, 
we may ask if *adam here means Adam the individual, a memory of the 
primal communing that took place in the garden, according to Gen 3:8. 

darkness. The vocabulary is closer to myth here. But sahru, 
“Dawn(-god)” is demythologized. H. Torczyner recognized in c epd the sin¬ 
gular of c pf, which occurs in the incantation text from Arslan-Tash, where 
it is a female demon who flies around in the dark (1947:20). Sheol is the 
land of c epata\ 

mountains, “heights” or “ridges.” Another glimpse of myth. Applied to 
a human, the image implies triumph (Hab 3:19; Ps 18:34[E33]). In God’s 
case it contains an echo of trampling the primordial dragon, whose humps 
are the ridges, or even the waves of the sea (Job 9:8). The mythic details 
had probably been washed out long ago, and the phenomenology of the 
cliche was currently found in the storm, the thunder being the sound of 
God’s chariot wheels rumbling across the world. The trampling is then 
done by the horses (Hab 3:8). Otherwise we must think of a warrior-god 
who strides across the mountains and dominates the world (Hab 3:12; Isa 
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14:14). This connection is important. Amos’ sketch of the theophany could 
be intended not just as a reminder of God’s exploits of old but as a warning 
that such theophanies have occurred from time to time, and will occur 
again. It is in such capacities that they must prepare to meet their God. 

13b. Yahweh, God of hosts. The simplest ending for such a hymn is 
Yahweh SSmo (Exod 15:3; Jer 33:2; Amos 5:8, 9:6). There are indications 
that the repetition of the name (Yahweh Yahweh, as in Exod 34:6) could be 
developed into a simple affirmation in two short lines, as in 

yhwh *iS milhamd 

yhwh SSmo (Exod 15:3) 

yhwh y $ldhenu 

yhwh y ehdd (Deut 6:4) 

w-yhwh y elohe hasseba y dt 
yhwh zikro (Hos 12:6[E5]) 

The virtual identity of zikro and Semo in such recitals is shown by the 
parallelism of Exod 3:15: 


zeh Semi l&olam 
w$zeh zikri ledor dor 


There it is a question of “the God of the Fathers,” Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; but the name Yahweh alone is so described in Ps 135:13, and other 
names, such as gaddl (Pss 76:2[E1]; 99:2, 3); kabod (Pss 29:2; 66:2; 96:8; 1 
Chr 16:29—do not read “construct”!); qadoS (Isa 57:15); nora y (Ps 
47:3[E2]); sometimes in combinations with gaddl (Dan 5:21) or qadoS (Ps 
111:9). The prophets favor yhwh s$ba y dt Semo as the closer (Isa 47:4, 48:2, 
51:15, 54:5; Jer 10:16, 31:35, 32:18, 46:18, 48:15, 50:34, 51:19, 51:57), 
which makes more conspicuous Amos’ unique yhwh y elohe s<*ba y ot Semo 
(4:13), which is used again in the oracle formula in 5:27. 





PART II 


The Book of Woes 

( 5 : 1 - 6 : 14 ) 




Amos 5-6 is marked off as a distinct “book” of prophecy by the definitive 
conclusion of The Book of Doom at the end of chap. 4, and by the clear 
opening of The Book of Visions at the beginning of chap. 7. The Woes that 
begin at 6:1 divide this section into two distinct parts. Chapters 5 and 6 
each end cleanly, with similar judgment oracles carried by rubrics with the 
same name for God (5:27; 6:14). 

The note struck in the central section of the book is one of woe rather 
than of doom, warning rather than judgment. There is commiseration and 
concern. In the intercessions that take place in the first two visions, Amos 
stands with Jacob against Yahweh. In the condemnations that go with the 
second two visions, Amos stands with Yahweh against Israel. 

“Woes” are prominent in chaps. 5-6, especially in 5:7, 18-20; 6:1-7, 
13(—14). Linked with similar statements in other parts of the book, they 
constitute an extensive inventory of the persons and activities that are the 
targets of Amos’ indignation or, rather, of Yahweh’s wrath. 

Because the “Woe” is one of the oldest and most persistent of the pro¬ 
phetic forms or genres, we can safely attribute the whole collection to 
Amos. 

The Book of Woes is not isolated from the rest of the prophecy. The 
threefold Sim c u (3:1, 4:1, 5:1) serves as a link with earlier material, and 
simSi in 8:4 is a later link. Although the audience seems to be the same 
throughout, our study of political terminology showed a concentration of 
the terms “house [or virgin] of Israel” and “Joseph” in these chapters. 

“Woe” is the chief note struck in chaps. 5-6. It serves as a rebuke, a 
denunciation, a warning. It is not the same as condemnation, rejection, 
judgment; they come at a later stage, after the admonitions have failed. The 
Woes express grief, commiseration, and can even take the form of a mourn¬ 
ing song or dirge (qinah). They are accompanied by earnest calls to 
changed conduct, so the prophet still has hope that repentance might avert 
the final catastrophe. No such feelings or hopes are expressed in The Book 
of Doom (chaps. 1-4). 
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Formal expressions of woe are not confined to The Book of Woes. The 
word hoy itself occurs only twice (5:18, 6:1). This exclamation is followed 
typically by a participle, usually with a prefixed he as a sign of the definite 
article or the vocative particle. This pattern leads us to ask whether other 
participles similarly used throughout the book are part of an extended 
series of “Woes/’ even when the word hoy is not used with them. The book 
contains nineteen such participles in all, and when they are taken all to¬ 
gether they give a comprehensive picture of the wrongdoers in Israel 
against whom Amos directs his reproaches, along with a list of the evil 
deeds of which they are guilty. 


1 . 

2:7 

h&pym 

those who trample upon the dust of the earth the 
head of the destitute 

2. 

3:10 

h\vsrym 

those who store away the rewards of lawless behav 
ior 

oppressing the poor 

3. 

4:1 

h^qwt 

4. 

4:1 

hrsswt 
* • 

crushing the needy 

5. 

4:1 

h'mrt 

saying to their lords, “Bring . . .” 

6. 

5:7 

hhpkym 

those who turn justice into wormwood 

7. 

5:18 

hwy hmfwym 

Woe to you who long for Yahweh’s Day 

8. 

6:1 

hwy hPnnym 

Woe to you who luxuriate in Zion 

9. 

6:1 

hbthym 

you who feel secure in Mount Samaria 

10. 

6:3 

hmndym 

you who rush along toward the day of calamity 

11. 

6:4 

hikbym 

those who lie on beds of ivory 

12. 

6:4 

w’klym 

those who devour lambs from the flock 

13. 

6:5 

hprtym 

those who improvise on the lyre 

14. 

6:6 

hitym 

those who drink from basins of wine 

15. 

6:13 

hSmhym 

you who are delighted over Lo-Dabar 

16. 

6:13 

h'mrym 

you who say, “Have we not captured Qamaim for 
ourselves by our might?” 

17. 

8:4 

hfpym 

you who trample upon the poor 

18. 

8:14 

hntb'ym 

those who swear by the Guilt of Samaria 

19. 

9:10 

Wmrym 

those who say: “Calamity shall not even come 
close” 


The nineteen participial statements that we have identified as “Woes” and 
the twelve participles (or titles) that occur in the three hymns display sev¬ 
eral similar compositional details. Each statement may be simple or abso¬ 
lute, apparently complete; or it may be developed, explicated, or expounded 
in various ways by means of additional clauses, either in poetic parallelism 
or in grammatical sequence. The patterns used to link one or more addi¬ 
tional clauses to the lead participial construction are particularly interest- 
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ing: there may be no conjunction, or there may be coordination with “and” 
or use of waw-consecutive. 

1. A single participle 

A. Woe: 3:10b, 5:18, 9:10 

2. Two or more such statements in immediate sequence, without conjunc¬ 
tions 

A. Woe: 4:1 (thrice), 6:13 (twice) 

3. Two or more such participles in sequence, coordinated by “and” 

A. Woe: 6:1 (twice), 6:4a (twice) 

B. Hymn: 4:13a (thrice), 4:13b (twice) 

4. Participle//a colon with no verbal element 

A. Woe: 6:4b 

5. Participle//clause with imperfect verb at the end 

A. Woe: 2:7, 6:6 

B. Hymn: 5:9 

6. Participle//clause with perfect verb 

A. Woe: 6:5; at the end: 5:7 

B. Hymn: 5:8aB, 9:6 

7. Participle//clause with waw-consecutive and imperfect verb 

A. Hymn: 5:8b = 9:6b; 9:5a 

8. Participle//clause with wow-consecutive and perfect verb 

A. Woe: 8:14 

B. Hymn: 9:5 (three following clauses) 

9. Participle//infinitive construction 

A. Woe: 8:4 

The fact that there are nine different patterns bespeaks the author’s versati¬ 
lity and flexibility, and renders nugatory any appeal to regularity as a mark 
of original components. It is surely remarkable that four of the five con¬ 
structions used in the Hymns are used in the Woes as well. This connection 
shows, at the very least, that the compositional technique of the two series 
is so similar that we have no grounds for doubting the common authorship 
of both sets. As far as the Hymns are concerned, because they attract the 
most suspicion, their similarity to the Woes in this matter (and the difficulty 
of finding sources or models for them in the cult poetry to which they have 
the closest genre affinity) points to Amos as their presumptive author or at 
least adapter. They were deliberately composed, and both series were com¬ 
posed to go together. They are not only parallel in form; they are interwo¬ 
ven in presentation. The Hymns are spread throughout the book, like the 
Woes. At the central point one of the Hymns is actually inserted into one of 
the Woes. As with the insertion of the confrontation with Amaziah into a 
pair of visions in chap. 7, this placement combines the two closely. 
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The Woes and the Hymns resemble each other formally; they stand in 
stark opposition conceptually. They are placed in juxtaposition to secure a 
contrast. The celebrated activities of God stand out against those of the 
humans; the one series for awesome approbation, the other for revulsion 
and condemnation. A sharp contrast is thus drawn between the majesty of 
the divine activity and the misery of human behavior. This counterpoise is 
another good reason for retaining the three Hymns as an integral part of 
the treatment. 

Besides these formal similarities, the two series are connected by various 
verbal and thematic links, the most conspicuous of which is the root hpk. 
The verb describes one of the most celebrated of Yahweh’s deeds, the oblit¬ 
eration of the Cities of the Plain, and describes the quintessence of human 
depravity, turning justice to wormwood. We see that this statement supplies 
the twin pillars that support the entire structure of The Book of Woes (5:7, 
6:12). Similar links extend the web to other parts of the book. Thus the root 
hpk already occurs twice in 4:11, pointing to a disaster already sent. An¬ 
other disaster is predicted in 8:9-10, using similar language. This oracle 
picks up the language of the Hymns, especially the notion of turning light 
into darkness (8:9; cf. 4:13aB, 5:8) and joy to grief (8:10; cf. 5:1-2). This 
notion completely reverses the human state of mind, which expects the Day 
of the Lord to be light, not darkness (5:18) and which rejoices (6:13). The 
verbs of 5:8 {hpk//hhsyk) are used again in 8:9-10 chiastically. 

We might add a comment on a curious detail. The one pattern in the 
Hymns that is not used in the Woes—no. 7 above—is the one that comes 
closest to the syntax of classic narrative in standard Hebrew prose. It is the 
more surprising that this pattern is found where we would expect more 
archaic language, and is not used where we would expect to find an account 
of human doings in the usual grammar of storytelling. 

The Woes are concentrated in chap. 6, where half of the participles are 
found. The block of seven in 6:1-6 is at the center of it all, and smaller sets 
are grouped around it in some kind of symmetry. It is not clear whether the 
one participle in the Epilogue (9:10) is part of the series or a summary of 
the whole. Neither is it clear whether the three feminine participles (4:1) 
belong with the others. The use of the same participle twice, at the begin¬ 
ning and near the end, encourages us to believe that there are long-range 
connections among them all. It is apparent that the present arrangement is 
symmetrically structured and that one and all apply to the same group or at 
least to very closely related and interconnected groups. 

Viewed in this way, the eleven participles in The Book of Woes proper 
(chaps. 5-6) consist of the central block of seven (6:1-6) flanked by two 
pairs (5:7, 18 and 6:13). At a greater distance this book is tied into The 
Book of Doom by two participles in 2:7 and 3:10 and to The Book of 
Visions by two participles at 8:4 and 14. Although 8:4 and 8:14 are sepa- 
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rated by other material they belong together, and because 2:7 and 8:4 are 
almost identical the latter must be seen as a long-range link between the 
chapters. Amos 2:7 and 3:10 are also separated, but we have shown that 
chap. 3 is a deliberate elaboration of 2:6-8, so there are grounds for linking 
the first two participles. These links show that the whole prophecy has the 
same target from beginning to end. 

One final observation: all of the participles except one ( ; klym in 6:4) have 
the article. Its omission in this case could be due to coordination; the article 
with Skbym modifies both of the participles in that verse. But we consider 
this instance to be another example of a pattern or even a rule found in 
Amos, that when the same form is used many times, one of them will have 
a variation (see Notes on 1:14). 

If all of the participles in chaps. 5-6 go together, all go equally well with 
the opening word of chap. 5—“Hear!”—and the opening word of chap. 6— 
“Woe!”—even when neither of these key words is used immediately with 
the participle. There is no reason to claim that the people who desired the 
Day of Yahweh (5:18) were different from those in 5:7, 10-12; or 6:1-7, 13. 
They came from different walks of life—merchants, magistrates, soldiers— 
but their general outlook was the same, and they amounted to one consoli¬ 
dated class, which doubtless embraced all branches of public leadership, 
including clergy. 

Besides the Woe participles, which produce a measure of coherence in 
The Book of Woes, there is another element that reflects and confirms the 
remarkable balance or symmetry of a planned structure. Amos 5:14-15 
happens to be the physical center of the book: that is, it divides the whole 
into two equal halves by word count—1:1-5:13, 1,009 words; 5:16-9:15, 
1,006 words. If we count byt- y l as a single word (as it is written in some 
manuscripts), instead of two, then the totals for the two halves are exactly 
the same: 1,004 // 1,004 (1,009 - 5 = 1,004 // 1,006 - 2 = 1,004). 
Whether this kind of symmetry was planned or accidental, there can be no 
doubt that the theme of 5:14—15, “justice,” is central to the message of the 
book. It is a classic exhortation on the vital topic of good and evil, tightly 
bound to the demand for miSpat. 

This pivot of the whole book has an elegant chiasmus: 


5:14a dirSu-tob wPal-ra* 

I2ma c an tihyti 

15a £in y u-ra c w&ehSbu tob 

wShassigu baSSa c ar miSpat 


Seek Good and not Evil, 
so that you may live! 

Hate Evil and love Good, 
and establish justice in the gate. 


Note also that 5:14a harks back to the theme of 5:4—6: 
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dirSuni wihyu 
dirSu *et-yhwh wihyu 

Similarly 5:15a is linked with a trio of verses (5:7, 24; 6:12b), the struc¬ 
ture of which will be discussed shortly. Thus 5:14-15 is a nexus for several 
themes in The Book of Woes. 

Another symmetrical pattern in The Book of Woes highlights a key 
theme and confirms our isolation of this unit. We have identified 5:7 as the 
first of the Woes; it forms an inclusion with 6:13. The accusation in 5:7 is 
matched by the language of 6:12b. In 6:11 there is an echo of 5:6, and 6:14 
is related to 6:2. The accumulation of small pieces at the end of The Book 
of Woes, not immediately connected among themselves, can then be under¬ 
stood as a series of echoes or inclusions: 


5:1-2 - 

—> 

5:16-17 

5:3 

—> 

6:9-10 

5:4-5 - 

—> 

6:11 

5:6 

—> 

5:14 

5:7 

—> 

6:12b 

5:7 

—> 

6:13 

6:2 

—> 

6:14 


With much vocabulary in common, the major prongs are 5:7 and 6:12b. 
They are not at the very beginning or end of The Book of Woes, but far 
enough apart to span the whole effectively. It is not unusual for an echoing 
element to be found toward the end of a major unit instead of precisely at 
the end. Thus, chap. 6 ends with an accusation (v 12b) matching the Woe of 
5:7, a Woe (6:13) matching the accusation of 6:8; a judgment (6:14) match¬ 
ing the Woe and accusation of 6:1-2. It is usual for the key word to be at 
the very beginning, even though its counterpart comes a little before the 
end. For example, in Psalm 23 the echoing word is “Yahweh,” the first 
word in the poem, which is not used again until the last verse. It is not the 
last word, however, but the third from the end. For other similar examples 
see Psalms 3, 94; and Lamentations 5. 

While 5:7 is not the beginning of The Book of Woes, it is the first of the 
series of Woes, with 6:12b as its echo just before the end. 

5:7 hahdp2ktm I2la c tin& mi$- [Woe to] those who turn justice into worm- 

pdt wood, 

us^daqd la’ares hinnihu and equity in the earth they bury. 
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6:12b ki-hapaktem lerd’s mispat But you have turned justice into poison, 

uperi sedaqa lela c ana and the fruit of righteousness into worm¬ 

wood. 

Note the repetition of hpk and the chiastic placement of la c ana when the 
four lines are read as a unit. 

Comparison of the two couplets yields insights into the basic meaning or 
purpose of both. The second (6:12b) evinces a more classic parallelism, 
along with a characteristic chiasm: 


lr*s mspt 
. . . sdqh ll c nh 

The single verb at the beginning governs both objects; the corresponding 
extra term in the second colon makes the comparison more precise. It is, 
after all, not justice and righteousness that are turned into wormwood and 
gall, but the fruit of those virtues, the acts or effects stemming from those 
required and virtuous dispositions. Hence pry, “fruit,” should be under¬ 
stood as the real term of comparison not only in 6:12 but also in 5:7. In the 
latter (5:7), four of the elements are the same or nearly so— hhpkym, ll c nh, 
mspt, and wsdqh —while the last two words diverge considerably. Whether 
some items have dropped out, namely, the two missing terms, pry and /r$ 
and the replacement words actually belonged to a third colon, which added 
a complementary or completing idea (planting these noxious weeds in the 
ground or something similar) is hard to say; but we must suppose that ll c nh 
in 5:7 stands for Ifs as well, while pry is to be understood as qualifying mspt 
and sdqh throughout. 

The central thought is the same: these perverters of the judicial process 
turn the fruits of justice and righteousness into poisonous flora, which they 
plant in the earth with all ceremonial propriety (cf. Baal’s order to Anat 
that she put love in the earth, UT c nt\ III, 11-14). 

The key words mispat and sedaqa are paired once more in 5:24, perhaps 
the most famous of Amos’ words: 

wgyiggal kammayim mispat But let justice roll on like the ocean, 
usedaqa kenahal } etan and equity like a perennial stream. 

Note also that the positive thrust of the central statement (5:24) combats 
the negative connotation of the two flanking ones (5:7, 6:12b). 

These three bicolons are clearly part of an extended composition. Per¬ 
haps it is not just coincidence that the block of material they encompass has 
an almost perfect internal symmetry: 
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5:7 

6 words 

5:8-23 

200 words 

5:24 

6 words 

5:25-6:14 

200 words 

6:12b 

7 words 



The usual techniques of form criticism identify a great variety of genres 
in The Book of Woes. The paragraphing of most modem translations re¬ 
flects a similar impression. A dozen or a score of individual compositions 
are recognized, and some of them are taken to be prose. The material is 
reckoned to be so heterogeneous by these criteria that much of it is consid¬ 
ered to be secondary editorial comment or scribal addition. We recognize 
that three categories of contributors, including prophet, editors, and 
scribes, have produced the final result, but we contend that efforts to sort 
out those contributions are not always successful or convincing. We do not 
think that the usual tests of original and authentic prophetic utterances 
(regular rhythm, parallelism, elevated language) are invariably or neces¬ 
sarily valid. The varied results achieved by many scholars do not inspire 
confidence in the presuppositions or the method. As a matter of fact, there 
is little indication that Amos composed his pieces according to the norms 
of classical lyric verse. His literary technique is quite different from that of 
his great contemporaries—Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. Poetic form alone is 
not decisive. Neither can genre classification get us very far, unless we 
already know before we begin that the prophet used only certain genres and 
not others. To deny 5:14-15 to Amos because it is “a construction of purely 
sapiential character” (Wolff 1977:250) seems quite inconclusive, indeed ir¬ 
relevant to us. We think that unit is central and integral, not only to the 
structure of The Book of Woes, but also to its message. Amos often slips 
into a wisdom mode, and he weaves wisdom talk into his oracles at many 
points and quite effectively. 

When form and genre are indecisive, the content alone may be judged 
unsuitable for Amos. Amos 5:6 is an example. We have already pointed out 
some of its verbal, thematic, and structural connections with the rest of The 
Book of Woes. Furthermore, we are willing to recognize in the switch from 
direct divine speech (5:4, second person, “seek me”) to indirect speech 
(5:6a, third person, “seek Yahweh”), the addition of a prophetic exhorta¬ 
tion to a core oracle. But when it is argued that the encouraging note struck 
in 5:6 must be later “interpretation,” not from Amos, because of “its alter¬ 
ation of the uncompromising sentence of judgment into a forewarning” 
(Wolff 1977:240), we are not inclined to accept the argument. Our entire 
treatment emerges from taking such warnings and exhortations seriously as 
an essential part of Amos’ message in its first phase. Even when the note of 
irreversible doom is finally struck (in The Book of Doom and in other parts 
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of the prophecy) it presupposes that they had prior and ample opportunity 
to escape the judgment. It is only after repeated violations (“three . . . 
four”) that an irreversible decree is issued (the refrain of the Great Set 
Speech). Not only sins persisted in, but repeated refusals to repent (4:6-11) 
lead to the final confrontation (4:12). It is precisely in The Book of Woes 
that we find those exhortations to repentance which, when rejected time 
and again, eventually (but only after every effort had been made, every 
chance given) exhausted the divine patience. Of course, 4:6-11 can be de¬ 
leted as a later homily. But what is now to be crossed out as scribal addition 
is not a few marginal notes, but at least one-quarter of The Book of Woes, 
including verses that give integrity and structure to the whole. 

As a distinct unit in The Book of Woes, chap. 5 has its own inner organi¬ 
zation and structure. The occurrence of “house of Israel” in the opening 
and closing units (vv 1, 25) constitutes an inclusion that is forfeited when 
vv 25-27 are regarded as a later addition. This identification is important, 
especially in association with the tradition of the forty years’ wandering; for 
it shows that the “you” addressed throughout the chapter is the entire 
nation. The specificity of the woes might seem to suggest that a more 
restricted group is in mind, but defined in the context of references to the 
whole “house of Israel.” The charges enumerated in the woes are appropri¬ 
ately directed to the leadership responsible for the manner and practice of 
the cult and for the perversion and subversion of justice in official proceed¬ 
ings. This is the group primarily responsible and the only group in a posi¬ 
tion to initiate and achieve national reformation, the group on whom the 
fate of the whole nation—either way—depends. 

The contents of chap. 5 may be outlined as follows: 

A. Exhortations for Israel and Judah, separately and together (5:1-27) 

1. Exhortation to the house of Israel (5:1-6) 

a. The fallen virgin (5:1-2) 

b. Decimation (5:3) 

c. The sanctuaries (5:4—6) 

i. “Seek me and live” (5:4—5) 

ii. Threat against Bethel (5:6) 

2. First Woe (5:7-13), including the Second Hymn (5:8-9) 

a. First Woe (5:7) 

b. Second Hymn (5:8-9) 

a (continued). First woe (5:10-12) 

c. The wise man (5:13) 

3. Exhortation and lamentation (5:14—17) 

a. Repentance (5:14-15) 

b. Lamentation (5:16-17) 
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4. Warning and Woe (5:18-27) 

a. The Day of Yahweh (5:18-20) 

b. Justice (5:21-24) 

c. Threat of exile (5:25-27) 

The chapter divides into two equal parts (by word count) between v 13 
and v 14. Several of the elements in the two halves are comparable, though 
located differently in each half. The pairings are shown in this two-column 
display: 



vv 1-13 

Words 


w 14-27 

1-2 

Dirge 

22 

28 

14-15 

Seek 

3 

Decimation 

16 




4—6 

Seek 

41 

31 

16-17 

Dirge 

7 

Woe 

6 

39 

18-20 

Woe 

8-9 

Apostrophe 

26 




10-12 

Woe (they hate) 

41 

41 

21-24 

I hate 

13 

The wise man 

9 

21 

25-27 

Threat of exile 


Totals 

161 

160 




There are links of various kinds—verbal, thematic, formal—among four of 
the units in each half. Three of the others have more long-range links with 
material outside chap. 5. The theme of decimation (v 3) is resumed in 6:9. 
The apostrophe (w 8-9) is one of three hymn fragments. The reference to 
the wilderness (v 25) echoes 2:10, and the threat of exile (v 27) is made 
repeatedly throughout the book. The only piece without a mate is v 13, the 
center of the chapter; but even this passage could have a connection with 
6:10 through the motif of silence. 

Even though there is not much formal similarity between w 10-12 and 
w 21-24, the confrontation between divine and human “haters” is dra¬ 
matic. The juxtaposition of the words is another example of the Bible’s 
preoccupation with exact retribution (i.e., poetic justice—Ps 18:26-27). 

There is another important consequence of viewing all of these materials 
in relation to one another instead of treating each oracle as an isolated, 
autonomous, and self-interpreting statement. Much harm has been done in 
Amos studies by taking small oracles as categorical and absolute declara¬ 
tions. A woe such as 5:7 can be reduced to simple moralism, without refer¬ 
ence to the larger framework of religion. An oracle like that in 5:4—6 can be 
seen as driving a wedge between seeking Yahweh and frequenting the 
shrine. But 5:14-15 brings these threads together; and 5:10 fits another 
piece into the puzzle, because it goes to the heart of ethics in terms of 
attitude and intention, not just behavior. It is their total life-style—the 




1. General view of Samaria referred to by Amos, “Assemble on the mountains of Sa¬ 
maria" (3:9). Amos refers to the mountains as God's creation in 4:13, and to the security 
of the mountain of Samaria in 6: l. (Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums) 
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2. Israelite masonry from Samaria. Amos 3:15. '“I will smash the winter palace as well 
as the summer palace.. .and the magnates' palaces will he swept away." Compare 6:11. 
“he will smash the largest house into pieces, and the smallest house into hits." ( Israel 
Department of Antiquities and Museums) 





3. Israelite masonry from Samaria. Amos refers to houses made of hewn stone, instead 
ol lield stones, in 1 I, “the houses of hewn stone that you have built—you shall not 
dwell in them." {Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums) 










4. This photograph illustrates Amos’ reference to a straight wall of hewn stone (7:7): 
“ Yahweh showed me: Indeed he was standing beside a plastered wall, with a lump of tin 
in his hand.” (Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums) 


* 



5. "Mcsad 1 lashavyahu" Letter. Hebrew Oslracon. Mesad I lasliavyalui. near Yavne- 
Yam. laic seventh century h.c.i-.. 'The letter describes the suhjeel of garments taken in 
pledge anil not returned to their owner at the prescribed time (cl 2:K). (Israel Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities and Museums) 










6. Bronze copy of seal of “Shema. servant of Jeroboam.'' Jasper. Megiddo. eighth cen¬ 
tury b.( [■:.. depicting a lion: 

The lion has roared: 

who is not frightened? 

The Lord Yahwch has spoken: 

who could not prophesy 0 (3:8) 


(Compare 3:4. 1:2.5:19.) 


(Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums) 



7. "Woman in llie window" ivorv 
i\ t>i \ depicts Amos' reference lo I 
l v I 5). Il also illustrates Amos' vie\ 
allies and Museums) 


from Samaria, nmtli eighth centuries it .< .i This 
ie I act that "the ivory palaces will he destroyed 
ol rich women (4:1). (Israel Department <>l Antit/ 





8. Allars from the high place (Holy of Holies) in (he fortress of Arad, ninth century 
H.c.r:., Israelite period. “I will also punish the altars of Bethel; the horns of the altar will 
be cut down, and will fall to the ground" (3; 14). (Israel Department of Antiquities and 
Museums) 
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combination of ruthlessness with religiosity, their values, attitudes, and 
actions in court and cult—that makes the religion they profess and practice 
in their rites abhorrent and abominable to God. It is not simply the cult as 
such or in itself that is objectionable, even though the prophet fastens on 
the cult as the ultimate expression of rebellion and sinfulness. Rather, it is 
the smugness and self-satisfaction of those who presume to violate the 
covenant and at the same time act as though nothing were amiss. They 
revel in sacrilege and injustice yet believe that they are welcome in the 
Lord’s house, at the altar of sacrifice and the communal table. It is the gap 
between unrighteous doing and living and the profession and practice of 
official and formal piety which disturbs the prophet or, more properly, the 
God who sent him. 

There could be something personal behind this view. They not only 
hated and thwarted the reprover in the gate (5:10), they hated and ejected 
the reprover in the shrine (7:10-17). 

In summary, chap. 5 is a compendium of major themes and elements 
from the whole book of Amos. It is built in concentric circles around the 
center of the chapter, which is also the middle of the book, namely 5:14—15. 
Here the major exhortation of the whole book of Amos is given, 5:14—15 
buttressed by vv 4—6 and by vv 23-24, which balance each other as well. 
The great exhortation arises out of the first pair of visions and represents 
the initial phase of the commission and ministry of the prophet. There is a 
great danger for Israel, but there is still time; there is great urgency because 
the time is very short and the need for change very great. Nothing less than 
a complete about-face is needed. All of the key theological terms are pres¬ 
ent or implied, and taken together these words constitute the first and 
primary message of the prophet. 

There is more, however. At the beginning of the chapter there is mourn¬ 
ing for the fallen virgin Israel and at the end the unmodified threat of exile. 
These passages, reinforced by others in the chapter, reflect a later and more 
disheartening stage in the story: Israel is doomed, and already in vision or 
imagination, and in accord with the classic formulation of the dirge or 
qinah, the prophet sees Israel as a fallen (= prostrate, dead, and deserted) 
virgin, a scene already played out and past. Only mourning is in order now; 
the decision is irreversible, and in vision and word already carried out. 
Here we clearly have Phase-Two material forming an envelope around the 
central exhortation of Phase One. The dirge is echoed by the lamentation in 
vv 16-17, while the ominous threat of exile at the end of the chapter is 
anticipated in the exhortation of vv 4—6. 
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II.A. EXHORTATIONS FOR ISRAEL AND 
JUDAH, SEPARATELY AND TOGETHER 

(5:1-27) 

II.A.1. EXHORTATION TO THE HOUSE 

OF ISRAEL (5:1-6) 

II.A. 1 .a. THE FALLEN VIRGIN: 
INTRODUCTION AND QINAH (5:1-2) 


5 ! Hear this message that I am going to utter about you, a dirge, 
O house of Israel: 

2a “The virgin Israel has fallen, 

she will never stand up again; 

2b she has been left lying on her land, 
and no one raises her up.” 


INTRODUCTION 

5 1-2. Verse 1 is the introduction, v 2 the qinah. The unit is unusual in 
several ways. The call to listen to “this message” leads us to expect an 
oracle of conventional type—an accusation or a judgment speech or a re¬ 
proach in the form of a Woe, as in 4:1, which begins in the same way. 

The “message” is then identified as a qinah (Heb qina), a song of grief, 
the text of which immediately follows. The introduction is in prose; the 
three “prose particles” are used (note that there is no y et in the otherwise 
similar introduction in 4:1). The last three words dangle rather awkwardly. 
Comparison with 3:1 shows that “house of Israel” is vocative. It also shows 
the equivalence of dibber yhwh and y dndki nd§e y , which suggests that 
Yahweh is the singer of the qinah. 

The song itself is brief, a fragment perhaps, one stanza at the most. It is 
not long enough to disclose any regular verse design, but what there is 
conforms reasonably well with the standard qinah, as seen, for example, in 
the book of Lamentations. The prevailing pattern in Lamentations 1-3 is 
3 :2 in stresses and 8 : 5 (or 7 : 6) in syllables; but there is considerable 
variation in individual lines. 
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The construction is rather close to the several units of Lamentations. We 
should read as follows: 


2a nape Id lo’-tosip qum 

bZtulat yiird'el 

2b nittZSd c aWadmdtdh 
$ • 

*en mZqimdh 


3 + 1 + 2 + 1 = 7 
3 + 3 = 6 
3 + 1 + 3 = 7 
1 + 3 = 4 


(3 stresses) 
(2 stresses) 
(2 stresses) 
(2 stresses) 


13(5) 
11 (4) 


The only significant deviation is in 2bA, where we only have two stresses 
instead of the expected three. But the syllable count is the same as for 2aA. 
If we restored the original long form of the 3d f. s. suffix in 2b, the two 
bicola would be the same in total length. Compare Lam l:2bA, . en-lah 
m$nahem (which is similar to y en meqtmah), used in both first and second 
cola (with chiasm) in 1:2b, 9bB, 17aB, and 21aB; cf. 7cB. See also Lam 
l:14cB for qwm and 15cB for btwlt. 

There is parallelism between the two negative statements: ld y -tdsip 
qum// y en meqtmah. The root qwm is repeated, climactically. Not only is 
she unable to get up again; there is no one to help her to get up. The same 
intensification is found in the parallel verbs napeld//nittesd —“fallen”// 
“abandoned.” The most striking feature of all is the insertion of lo y -tostp 
qum into the clause napeld . . . betulat yi§ra y el, which otherwise would be 
a perfectly acceptable parallel to nitteSd c al- y admatah. We see no reason to 
rearrange the text into something more conventional. 


NOTES 

L Both verses have unusual word order. In v 1 the relative clause comes 
before two items in apposition: “this message ... a dirge,” “that I am 
going to utter about you . . . O house of Israel.” 

utter. The noun maiia\ “burden” or “message,” would be a suitable 
implied object of nf. The use of the participle instead of, say, the rubric koh 
y dmar yhwh indicates that the “word” is not a decree that has been deter¬ 
mined, but something that will be uttered, perhaps in some indeterminate 
future. 

dirge. The qinah is a song of mourning for the dead. A prophetic oracle 
in the form of a qtnd could express the sincere grief of the prophet (or of 
Yahweh) at the demise of the nation, which is felt as a personal bereave¬ 
ment. It is made all the more touching by describing the victim as a “vir¬ 
gin.” But this qinah oracle is spoken “against” or “concerning” Israel. It 
therefore serves to predict the death of the nation and anticipates the 
mourning to follow. As such it is tantamount to a death sentence. But the 
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form chosen softens the tone of the judgment speech and does not allow the 
customary note of vindictiveness; rather it describes the hurt and loss suf¬ 
fered by God himself at the breakdown of his relationship with his people. 
Indeed the term “virgin*’ suggests that Israel is viewed as a bride or fiancee. 
The allegory is not developed; the point is that the extreme of grief was 
considered to be that of a young man who loses his intended before the 
marriage. The pathos is that the relations possible in the covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel were never fully realized. 

Ezekiel has four prophecies in the form of dirges (19:1, 27:2, 28:12, 32:2). 
These, however, are not expressions of grieving love but of bitter hatred. 
The dirge is sung in mockery, to taunt a fallen foe. 

2a. fallen . The two perfect verbs suggest that the disaster has already 
taken place. But nowhere else in Amos is there record of a calamity so 
complete and final as to be death with no prospect of revival. Even the 
plagues of 4:6-11 leave the nation intact and unrepentant, though badly 
damaged. The verb “fallen” evokes pictures of defeat in battle, for this term 
often describes war dead. As such, v 2 could be an extreme statement of a 
major military defeat as described in v 3. 

2b. she has been left. Implicitly, it is by God, as the use of the verb 
elsewhere shows. There was a covenant promise that Yahweh would never 
abandon his people (Ps 94:14); yet he abandoned Shiloh (Ps 78:60). The 
ambivalence of the covenant engagement, at once unqualified and condi¬ 
tional, left Israel in a state of existential uncertainty, except for those who 
affirmed only the absolute commitment in a smug and careless way (9:10b). 

her land. Elsewhere Amos predicts exile of the people “from its land” 
(7:11, 17). Here we have the corresponding picture of the abandoned land. 
The virgin Israel is prostrate on her land, just as in Lam 1:1. Sometimes a 
city is called a virgin, for example, Jerusalem (2 Kgs 19:21). The following 
reference to a city (v 3) supports this idea. On the supposition that these 
oracles are directed solely against the northern kingdom, the “virgin” has 
been identified as Samaria. But the reference to “her land” is to the whole 
land. The qinah mourns not just the destruction of one city but of Israel 
(the “virgin”). 

raises ... up. Because God was renowned for his ability to raise up the 
fallen, the statement that Israel has no one to do so for her represents an 
even worse dereliction than refusal to help on the battlefield. Here God 
rules out all prospect of ever restoring the nation to life. In the context of 
The Book of Doom it would be another statement of final and irreversible 
punishment, the end of the nation. In the context of The Book of Woes, 
however, we must ask if this anticipation serves as a warning of a very 
likely outcome, not as an announcement of its inevitability. Verse 27 also 
predicts “exile beyond Damascus,” a fate not inconsistent with that in v 2, 
but appropriate as a threat that might still be averted if the exhortations 
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contained within this inclusion (vv 2 and 27) are heeded in time. These 
fates are the same pair as in the Great Set Speech: death in battle and exile 
of the survivors. Because vv 4—6 hold out the possibility of life, the threat of 
death in vv 2-3 is not final. 


COMMENT 

The formula at the beginning is almost identical with that found at 3:1 
except that the message is identified as a dirge. Just as 3:1-2 constitute the 
essential message after the elaborate introduction, so here the essence of the 
message is embodied in a single verse (5:2). Amos 3:2 was ominous and 
menacing, explaining in threatening terms the real relationship of Yahweh 
and his people: the unique intimacy between them would result in a harsher 
judgment, perhaps the opposite of general expectation. So here in 5:2 the 
matter is summed up briefly. In vision or stereotyped expression the 
prophet laments the death of Israel, a virgin fallen on her land, never to rise 
again because there is no one to raise her up. This image is no flight of 
fancy—visions participate in reality, and words turn pictures into facts. 
The dirge is not fantasy; it is poetry that creates events. The mourning may 
be premature, but it sets in motion the course of events that justifies it. 
What the prophet sees and says is going to happen. The words are the 
means by which the series is begun, by which it is defined and will be 
concluded. There is a supplement or complement to this qinah in vv 16-17, 
where the picture is generalized in terms of the country and its people. Both 
partake of the same reality and its articulation in the words of a divine 
message. 


II.A.l.b. DECIMATION (5:3) 


5:3a For thus my Lord Yahweh has said: 

“The city that marches forth a thousand strong 
shall have only a hundred left; 
and the one that marches forth a hundred strong 
shall have only ten left— 

O house of Israel!” 


3b 
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NOTES 

5:3. With its brief form and cryptic comment, this oracle can pass the 
usual tests of authenticity. Approximating the rhythm of a qinah, it could 
be taken as the second stanza of the dirge in v 2. “House of Israel” then 
makes an inclusion with v 1, and the conjunction ki makes the logical link. 
This passage confirms that the virgin Israel lies prostrate as the conse¬ 
quence of an overwhelming military defeat. There is, however, a major 
difference between the two verses. The verbs in v 2 are perfect; those in v 3 
are imperfect, in parallel with participles; v 3 reads more like a prediction. 

In analyzing the structure of v 3 we have a choice between two long 
lines, 5 beats // 4 beats; or four short lines with interleaved parallelism. We 
must also ask if the report concerns two cities of different sizes, each of 
which suffers 90 percent casualties; or only one city, which, after two suc¬ 
cessive campaigns, suffers 99 percent casualties. The latter is more drastic, 
and seems to be indicated by the fact that the word “city” is used only 
once. 

3a. my Lord. Wolff (1977:227 n. f) says that “the messenger formula in 
the book of Amos regularly uses only yhwh. ” It is true that kdh 3 amar yhwh 
is preferred in the Great Set Speech (1:3, 6, 9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6), and again in 
3:12. Without kdh, 3 amar yhwh is a colophon in 1:5, 15; 2:3; and 5:17. The 
stock formula is preceded by taken in 7:17. Amos is fond of the title 
3 adonay yhwh, which occurs twenty times in the prophecy, and this fuller 
title sometimes occurs in the messenger formula (3:11; 5:3—preceded by a 
conjunction) or colophon (1:8; 7:6). Amos is also remarkable in using 
ne 3 um 3 ddondy yhwh (3:13; 4:5; 8:3, 9, 11) as well as the stock n&urn yhwh 
(2:11, 16; 3:10, 15; 4:3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11; 9:7, 8, 12, 13). He also has both taken 
kdh- 3 dmar yhwh sfba 3 6t 3 adonay (5:16) and n$ 3 um yhwh 3 $tohe s$ba 3 6t (6:8, 
14), and even 3 amar yhwh Wohe s$bd 3 6t $$md (5:27). The book ends with 
3 amar yhwh Woheyka (9:15). Presented with such variety, it seems a little 
mechanical to declare only one of these formulas authentic and to use the 
others for detecting the hand of a later scribe. 

marches forth. The verb ys y describes a military expedition (cf. Gen 4:16; 
Deut 20:1; 1 Sam 8:20; etc.). 

3b. house of Israel It is easy enough to delete this phrase as a dittograph 
from the following verse (NIV). The force of the preposition is not clear. 
Either it is a delayed modifier of “the city,” or it completes the messenger 
formula in v 3 a A, just as the same phrase does in v 4. Then again it could 
echo the vocative “O house of Israel” in v 1, making an inclusion or enve¬ 
lope. Compare t$bet‘ 3 et at the end of v 6. 
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COMMENT 

The image in v 3 may be associated with the preceding. It describes the 
results of defeat in war and the corresponding decimation of the army. This 
decimation is compounded so that we are actually talking about a tenth of a 
tenth or 1 percent of the original population group rather than the usual 10 
percent. In fact, decimation can be interpreted or applied in two different 
ways: it may refer to the loss of 10 percent, meaning that 90 percent sur¬ 
vive, which is severe enough in terms of military casualties and losses; or it 
may mean loss of 90 percent and survival of 10 percent, which for all 
practical purposes means the end of the army and of the nation. For the 
prophet even this disaster was not enough (as also in the case of Isaiah, cf. 
6:1-13, especially v 13). He compounded the decimation so that finally 
from the original thousand only ten survived—first one hundred were left 
after the first military engagement, and then of the hundred only ten, after 
the second engagement. Apparently there is a postscript or addendum to 
this woeful account, though the linkage is purely numerical. In chap. 
6:9-10, we hear again of ten—ten men in a house who are left—from what 
we do not know, and even the verb is not the same. But it may be the same 
ten, or 1 percent, who survived the catastrophic defeats of chap. 5:3. If so, 
they will be gathered into a single house and then die. In the end there are 
no survivors at all if we have interpreted the passage correctly, or at most 
one person out of ten, a third round of decimation leaving only one-tenth of 
1 percent, or literally one in or out of a thousand. The possible association 
of v 3 and its military catastrophe with the mourning of v 2 (and cf. vv 
16-17) is obvious enough and need not be pressed. Similar imagery is to be 
found in Lamentations. 


II.A.l.c. THE SANCTUARIES (5:4-6) 

II.A. 1 .c.i. “SEEK ME AND LIVE” (5:4-5) 


5:4a For thus Yahweh has said: 
“O house of Israel, 

4b Seek me and live! 
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5a But don’t seek [me] at Bethel, 
and to Gilgal do not come, 
and to Beer-sheba do not cross over; 

5b because Gilgal will certainly go into exile, 
and Bethel will become nothing. 


II.A.l.c.ii. THREAT AGAINST BETHEL 

(5:6) 


5:6a Seek Yahweh and live, 

6b lest he rush [upon you] like a flame, 

O house of Joseph, 

and it consume [you] with none to quench [it], 
O house of God! 


NOTES 

After the opening formula (v 4a), the oracle consists of an exhortation in 
seven lines, enveloped by the repeated verb dirlu, followed by a subordinate 
clause (pen-) that states the consequences of refusal to heed the exhorta¬ 
tion. The arrangement of the three place-names in the inner five lines 
achieves a perfect introversion: 

Syllables 


4a 

kl koh 3 dmar yhwh libit yi£ra 3 el 

5 

1 

4b 

dir Sunt wihyu 

r5 


5aA 

wi 3 al-tidriSu bethel 

7 

- 


5aB 

wihaggilgal Id 3 tdbo 3 u 

8 1 



5aC 

ub&er Seba c Id 3 ta ( dborti 

8 

► 


5bA 

kl haggilgdl gdloh yigleh 

8 - 



5bB 

dbet- 3 el yihyeh li 3 awen 

7 

- 


6aA 

dirSd 3 et-yhwh wihyti 

-7 


6bA 

pen-yi$lah kd 3 eS bit ydsep 

8 


6bB 

wi 3 dkild wi 3 in-mikabbeh 

9 . 



libet- 3 el 

4 

- 
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The chiastic arrangement, in which Bethel is listed first and last (. Bethel — 
Gilgal—Beer-sheba—Gilgal— Bethel ), makes it clear that Bethel is the 
prime target, as elsewhere in the prophecy (3:14; 4:4; 7:10, 13); but it is not 
the only one. The mention of Beer-sheba is important because it shows that 
the region of Judah is included. It is straining things to argue that it is only 
included because northerners went there on pilgrimage (Keil and Delitsch 
1986:10, 1:279). 

5:4a. house of Israel In view of the occurrence of the same phrase in vv 1 
and 3, it could be vocative here as well. The matching phrase at the end of v 
6 can likewise be taken as vocative, so that vv 1-3 and vv 4—6 have similar 
inclusions. If this point can be sustained, with the structural equivalence of 
bet-yi&rcfel and bethel in these units, then the reference of the latter should 
be controlled by the former, not vice versa. That is, instead of arguing from 
the prominence of Bethel that the message is restricted to the northern 
kingdom and that therefore this is what “house of Israel” means, the refer¬ 
ence of “house of Israel” to the whole nation (two kingdoms), which we 
have proposed on other grounds, shows that Bethel, as the most prominent 
of the national shrines, was visited by the people of both nations. Similar 
logic applies to “house of Joseph” in v 6. There is no question that the 
spotlight is on the heartland of the northern kingdom and its major shrine. 
But silence alone (the failure to name Judah or Jerusalem explicitly in this 
connection) is not sufficient to exclude any part of the nation from the 
general message. Beer-sheba clearly belongs to Judah, but the fact that it is 
not openly threatened with destruction and exile, like the other two, does 
not necessarily mean that it is exempt from danger. Pilgrimage to it is 
forbidden just as definitely as to the other two. 

4b. seek. “Seeking” is a major theme of the chapter—vv 4, 6, 14. 

5b. Gilgal By using the infinitive absolute, the consonants g-l occur four 
times. On the topography, see the Notes on 4:4. 

nothing. In a similar oracle, Hosea (4:15) warns against frequenting the 
shrines of Gilgal or Bethel: 

wPal-tabd’u haggilgal Don’t go to Gilgal, 
we’al-ta'alu bet J awen Don’t go up to Beth Awen. 

Hosea calls Bethel “house of *awen” several times (5:8, 10:5; cf. 10:8)— 
“iniquity” or “nothing,” with either meaning suggesting “idol(s)” (Ander¬ 
sen and Freedman 1980:372). Because Amos plays on the sound of Gilgal, 
some play on “Bethel” is likely, *awen contrasting with y el It is no longer 
the house of the true God; it will become the house of “Nothing.” 

6b. lest. The use of the conjunction shows that there is still the possibility 
of averting the threatened disaster, but we have moved beyond the stage 
represented in the second vision (7:4—6), where the prophet's intercession 
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was sufficient to reverse the divine decision. Now, however, full-scale re¬ 
pentance on the part of the people is required. 

rush. The verb is used characteristically of the onset of the Spirit (Judg 
14:6, 19). The subject here is God; in similar passages (Jer 4:4, 21:12) we 
find his wrath: 


pen-tese 3 ka 3 es hamati Lest my wrath go forth like fire, 

ubd c dra we 3 en mdkabbeh and bum with none to quench it. 

In spite of WolfFs endorsement of the MT, his translation adopts the inter¬ 
pretive version of the LXX, which makes the verb analampse, “catch fire,” 
with “house of Joseph” as subject. 

flame. There is an incongruity between v 6bA and v 6bB. In v 6bA “fire” 
is a simile for the onrush of Yahweh himself, unless k- marks the grammati¬ 
cal complement (“as fire,” not “like fire”). In v 6bB the feminine verb 
shows that Fire is now the agent, as in the Great Set Speech. The Great Set 
Speech, in fact, announces as inevitable what is here threatened. In both 
places the image is strongly mythopoeic. 

house of Joseph . Because the prepositions *el or c al are the usual idiom 
with slh, the unique use of /- here could indicate that “house of Joseph” is 
vocative, in line with other names in vv 1-6. 

quench. Compare the similar participial construction at the end of v 2. 
The purport of each is the same. Yahweh is the only one who can perform 
such rescue acts, and if he does not intervene (after all, he caused the 
calamity in the first place!) no one can help them. Compare Lamentations 
1, with different verbs but the same picture. The LXX avoids the clash of 
gender. 

Bethel. The LXX version levels to “house of Israel” and implies that byfl 
here stands for byt y§r*l. 


COMMENT 

In 5:4-6 once again an oracle is addressed to the house of Israel (also 
mentioned in vv 1, 3, and 25). Here, as already noted several times, we have 
an example of Phase-One oratory. It is an exhortation to seek Yahweh (a 
standard expression for seeking an oracle or message) and thereby live— 
have life and not die, which will otherwise be their fate. The exhortation 
continues in vv 5-6 and spells out the negative side of what seeking Yahweh 
in order to live means. The positive side is stated in v 14. Verse 5 picks up a 
matter that was mentioned earlier in 4:4—5. The reference in v 5, “Don’t 
seek . . . Bethel,” is elliptical. The meaning as shown by v 4 (cf v 6) is 
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certainly, “Don’t seek me at Bethel,” just as at the other shrines. In the 
earlier passage Israel is instructed, commanded to go to the shrines at 
Bethel and Gilgal (the latter is mentioned for the first time there, for only 
Bethel was mentioned earlier [3:14]) and there rebel repeatedly by perform¬ 
ing acts of worship. In the current passage the matter treated ironically 
before is now handled in a forcefully direct manner but with the same 
meaning: Seek me, but do not seek me at Bethel or Gilgal. Now a third 
sanctuary city is added, Beer-sheba. The sequence seems deliberate. Other 
cities with shrines will be added later, including Samaria and Dan. Here 
the count adds up to three, as though the prophet were closing off different 
options. All of these shrines and their cults are equally corrupt, and all are 
under the ban of God through his prophet. Going to one rather than an¬ 
other or from one to another will be of no avail: do not seek me at any of 
these shrines; they are places of corruption, and their festivals are occasions 
of sin. The injunction is absolute and uncomplicated: “Seek me and live” 
(v 4) and “Seek Yahweh and live” (v 6), which form an envelope around the 
denunciations of the various shrines. We know that Amos is talking about 
the weightier matters of the law, and in particular justice and righteous¬ 
ness, which are at the core of the covenant whether the word itself is used, 
or should be. The imperative is balanced by a warning. Failure to do so 
would result in disaster, but the injunction must have been maddening to 
the pious of Israel, who were constant in their devotion, frequent in their 
attendance, fully participant in their services, and generous in their pledges 
and contributions. What more could they do? And what did it really mean 
“Seek me! . . . but don’t seek [me at] Bethel,” or the other shrines? How 
else to do as instructed, or to find what was needed? As with the paradox in 
3:2, where election guaranteed punishment rather than redemption, so here 
too there seemed to be a contradiction in intentions, an insistence and 
rejection in the same breath. W 7 here else and how else did anyone seek 
Yahweh in the past or present, or how would they in the future if not at the 
great shrines hallowed by traditions going back to the patriarchs and the 
generation of the conquest? But going there was forbidden in the same 
words that made the demand. The explanation comes a little later in the 
instruction in vv 14-15, where we are brought face to face with reality. The 
sharp and specific contrast between the behavior of those condemned in vv 
10-12 and that which is approved and commanded to those in vv 14-15 
makes clear what is in the mind of God and his prophet. Whereas “they” 
shove the poor away from the gate (v 12), “you” are to establish true justice 
in the gate (v 15). Seeking God is seeking “Good and not Evil.” It is the 
same as hating evil and loving good. While the prophet presents the alter¬ 
natives as mutually exclusive, that seems to be for rhetorical effect. The 
point is that if there is injustice in the gate and oppression and mistreat¬ 
ment of the poor and helpless, then the worship of the perpetrators at 
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whatever shrine, however elaborate and fully in accordance with tradition 
and ancient precept, is false and worthless. It is only an occasion for greater 
sin. If the goal of religious faith and practice is the person and presence of 
God, then he is to be found in association with the ‘‘good” and away from 
the “evil.” Let these earnest seekers forget about the shrines they frequent 
and search rather for goodness, abandoning evil. To do so is the secret of 
the divine presence and the divine approval. Then he will be found of them 
wherever they worship and on whatever terms. There will be no problem 
once the essential distinction between good and bad has been recognized 
and made. The key is in finding not the right place to go, but the right 
thing to do and the right way to do it. The true search for God, like the 
search for the true God, begins in the heart (i.e., the mind and the will); 
and in the practice of justice and righteousness, in attachment to the good 
and detachment from the bad, the presence and person of God become 
more real. It is the people who, following this prescription, will transform 
the sanctuaries, beginning with Bethel; and only then will it be possible to 
find Yahweh at those places in which his name is hallowed. As of now, 
however, their search is doomed before it begins. He cannot be found at the 
sanctuaries in which sin and oppression are condoned not condemned, in 
which those who deceive and mistreat their fellows celebrate their faith and 
profess their success. For them and for the sanctuaries they support there 
will be total destruction and disaster. The formula involving fire, which 
consumes the sanctuary city, is similar to the one used repeatedly in chaps. 
1-2 of all of the other nations. Once again, but in the central section, we are 
provided with a variant of the missing formula of punishment for Israel, 
directed at the principal northern shrine at Bethel (if the reading in the MT 
of v 6 is correct). 


II.A.2. FIRST WOE (5:7-13), INCLUDING 
THE SECOND HYMN (5:8-9) 

II.A.2.a. FIRST WOE (5:7, 10-12) 


5:7a [Woe to] those who turn justice into wormwood, 
7b and equity in the earth they bury. 
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NOTES 

5:7. This is the first of the Woes in The Book of Woes. The Introduction 
(p. 462) shows that they are spread throughout the book of Amos, though 
concentrated in The Book of Woes (chaps. 5-6), sometimes in clusters, the 
largest group being seven in 6:1-6. This one is stranded between the denun¬ 
ciation of worship in vv 4—6 and the apostrophe in vv 8-9. One could 
hardly imagine more disparate units; it is easy to see why so many scholars 
think that here we have no more than miscellaneous scraps of oracles, 
unconnected in any way with the neighboring material. Even so, v 7 does 
have several connections, or at least possible connections. First, it could be 
a vocative, to complete vv 1-6, identifying the people who are there ex¬ 
horted to seek the Lord, and threatened with grief: “you who turn justice 
into wormwood.” NJPS even adds “[Seek the lord]” to v 7 to round off 
the unit. Second, we have already pointed out that the parallelism of mispat 
and sedaqd links 5:7, 5:24, and 6:12, with 5:15 as a stepping stone. It should 
also be pointed out that the verbal, thematic, and structural connections 
unify these three well-formed bicolons, in spite of differences in genre. 
Thus, 5:7 is the only one in the form of a “Woe.” We note, however, that 
when a Woe that begins with a participle is expanded, the description of 
wrongdoings is continued by means of a finite verb: hasso’apim . . . yattu 
in 2:7; and hahopekim . . . hinnihu in 5:7. The verbs in vv 10-12 could be 
a continuation of this pattern, giving more details about how they turn 
justice into wormwood, so that vv 7 -|- 10-12 constitute the complete Woe. 

This possibility then leads to the question of why the Hymn fragment (vv 
8-9) has been sandwiched into the Woe. The genres are completely differ¬ 
ent, as are the topics. Yet those differences are the very means for bringing 
out the great contrast between the acts of humans and the actions of God. 
The same verb (hpk) is used, and “the earth” is the common location of 
their deeds. Verses 7 and 10 constitute a parody of vv 8-9, to show how 
completely opposite to God humans have become (Maureen Jeffrey—pri¬ 
vate communication). Commentators usually explain the juxtaposition of 
the two participles as no more than the association of “catchwords,” a 
trivial reason for sliding the Hymn inside the Woe where it does not fit at 
all. 

7a. [Woe.] This verse is so obviously a Woe that some scholars wish to 
restore hoy at the beginning. We accept the identification, but see no need 
for the emendation. In fact only two of the nineteen participles in Amos 
have hoy, but all are members of an extended series of Woes. Otherwise it 
can be seen as an extension of the exhortation addressed to the house of 
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Joseph in v 6. In either case, the use of the third person in the next line does 
not tell against this connection; such a change is acceptable in a dependent 
clause. 

7b. bury . The images in the two lines of this bicolon do not seem to be 
congruent They are both at once vague and suggestive, so that the imagi¬ 
nation can create strong pictures without having to equate “casting righ¬ 
teousness to the earth” with any specific act. Indeed it could describe any 
kind of wrongdoing. There is one similar passage (Isa 28:2bB, hinniah 
la'ares beydd ), which is roughly contemporary and is included in a Woe 
against Samaria. Unfortunately it too is obscure; but it seems to describe an 
action of God in bringing the beauty of Samaria down into the dust. 

In spite of these difficulties, there does not seem to be any textual reason 
for doubting the authenticity and accuracy of v 7. It fits firmly into the 
overall structure of The Book of Woes by its connections with 5:14—15, 24; 
and 6:12b. This function relieves the need to find integral connections be¬ 
tween 5:7 and its immediate context, though they are not lacking. Failure 
to make sense of v 7 as it stands explains the freedom with which the LXX 
interprets it, not as a Woe against the unjust, but as a celebration of the 
justice of God. The LXX text has thus blended v 7 with vv 8-9: 

kyrios ho poion eis hypsos krima 
kai dikaiosynen eis gen etheke 

The Lord is the one who makes judgment on high, 
and justice on earth he established. 

As a textual variant, a few connections with the MT can be found. Eis 
hypsos suggests that IVnh was read as mlm c lh (the LXX managed l^nh in 
6:12b). But “doing” usually renders *§h or p% and it is hard to think of a 
Vorlage that can be connected with hhpkym. Kyrios could reflect an origi¬ 
nal text that began with hwy . The second line preserves the original Hebrew 
much better, including the word order, but the verb has been harmonized 
to singular. 


COMMENT 

As observed earlier, we have here one of the Woes, anticipating the fuller 
statement (with hoy) in v 18 and the central statement of seven Woes in 
chap. 6:1-6. It seems clear that hdy is to be understood with this participle 
(hhpkym ) as with all of the other instances on the strength of the two actual 
occurrences in 5:18 and 6:1. In our opinion, the former governs all of the 
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pairs beginning in 2:7 (eight in all), while the latter governs the group in 
6:1-6 plus the last one in 9:10 (also eight). In any case, 5:7 forms a bound¬ 
ary with 6:12b, for the two verses are built around the traditional—and, in 
Amos, vital—pair: justice and righteousness. They also point to the middle 
unit in 5:24, where we have a positive expression about the same terms— 
the well-known exhortation, “let justice roll on like the ocean, and equity 
like a perennial stream.” In 5:7, as in 6:12b, the statement has a negative 
tone and attacks those who turn (the fruit of) justice and righteousness into 
wormwood and thrust them down or place them on (literally, “to”) the 
earth. Once again we have a chiastic construction in 5:7, with the verbal 
forms at the extremes and the repeated pair, mispat usedaqa, in the center. 
The same words in the same order (though not consecutively in the third 
instance) occur in the other two key places, 5:24 and 6:12b. In 6:12 we have 
the standard pair, r^s/ZFnh, in the normal order (cf. Deut 29:17; Jer 9:14; 
Lam 3:19 and 3:15, where a different word is used with l c nh). In Amos 5:7 
only l c nh is used, and it is in the initial position contrary to the placement in 
6:12b, thus forming an envelope construction or echoing pattern for the 
unit described earlier, which extends from 5:7 through 6:14. While the 
echoing passage (6:12b) does not come at the very end of the unit, it is 
sufficiently close to mark the closing. Apparently the editor also wished to 
end the unit with a pair of woes to match the woes in the earlier part, thus 
framing the central set of seven woes: 5:7 and 18 and 6:13-14 form an 
envelope around the woes in 6:1-6. The curious thing is that 5:7, which 
contains the fundamental pair of moral and ethical requirements that con¬ 
stitute the center and edges of this unit, is itself in the form of a Woe. But 
6:12b, which matches it in using the same pair, is not; instead, an additional 
pair of Woes is appended to balance structurally the ones in chap. 5. 

The precise meaning of the second clause of 5:7 is not clear, but presum¬ 
ably it corresponds to or complements the first clause, which is reasonably 
clear (and is paralleled and confirmed by 6:12b). Just how this works is a 
problem, but there may be a play on the basic meaning of hpk, “to turn 
over” or “overturn.” Perhaps the evildoers who exchange justice and righ¬ 
teousness for wormwood are also guilty of overturning those principles. 
Another possibility (though more remote) is that justice and righteousness 
represent attributes or attendants of the divine king, which are cast down to 
the earth or even the underworld by the actions of the corrupt leaders. Such 
a shift would be unusual but not impossible. It may be that we have missed 
an important element in the picture or that an allusion has escaped us. The 
best parallel to the usage here seems to be in Isa 28:2, where we read: 

hinniah Wares beydd 

He brought [them] down to the earth by force. 
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The context shows that an act of judgment and violence is involved, which 
would correspond to the setting of Amos 5:7 even though the subjects and 
objects are different. The phrase byd in Isaiah provides the added element 
of power and could well be understood in the Amos passage. It may be, 
then, that the real object of the verb in Amos is not the abstractions, justice 
and righteousness, but those who have been denied their rights and their 
claim to justice and who are the victims of those who practice the opposite: 
injustice and unrighteousness. These victims are first described by the terms 
sdyq and >bywn in 2:6, and they recur elsewhere in the book (cf. 5:12; 
8:4, 6). It may even be that we should interpret the abstract f. s. sUdaqd as 
standing for a concrete m. pi., namely, “the righteous who are brought 
down to the earth forcibly” by these evildoers to whom the Woe is directed 
—the effect, then, rather than the equivalent of their action in turning 
justice into wormwood. This interpretation is rather drastic, but then the 
complementary bicolon in 6:12b has a much more traditional set of pairs 
and utilizes a single verb for both objects. Here we have something quite 
different, and the difference requires a more dramatic interpretation. Either 
way, the whole picture would be consonant with other pronouncements of 
the prophet on the subject of justice and its perverters, and the innocent 
victims of these malpractitioners. 


II.A.2.b. SECOND HYMN (5:8-9) 


5:8a The One who fashioned the Pleiades and Orion, 
who transforms pitch darkness into daylight, 
who darkens the day into night; 

8b the One who summoned the waters of the sea, 

and poured them out on the surface of the earth— 
Yahweh is his name! 

9a The One who makes destruction burst upon the stronghold, 

9b and destruction upon the fortress when he comes. 


INTRODUCTION 

The relations among the three hymn fragments and their place in the 
overall structure of the book have already been discussed in connection 
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with 4:13. There the apostrophe serves as a fitting conclusion to The Book 
of Doom. The position of the third one (9:5-6) is less clear-cut. It comes 
toward the end of The Book of Visions; but the resumption of the theme of 
9:2-4 in 9:9-10, and the inclusion of the very problematical 9:7-8—to say 
nothing of the Epilogue in 9:11-15—give the impression that each of these 
pieces represents the addition of a new ending to the whole book. It is even 
more difficult to account for the position of 5:8-9 in The Book of Woes. It is 
near the beginning. It seems to break right into one of the Woes, for vv 7 
and 10-11 would make an acceptable unit if the Hymn were removed. As 
already pointed out, the root hpk is used in 4:11, 5:7, and 5:8, and a con¬ 
trast could be intended between the activities of God and those of humans. 
The latter are entirely detrimental. God’s transformation can be destructive 
(4:11), but it can also be the miracle of creation, converting total darkness 
into the light of morning (5:8). 

This apostrophe contains seven lines, five before the Name, two after it. 
The first line stands by itself but is structurally linked with the following 
pair to form a tricolon. Verses 8aB//C and 9 have a similar chiastic struc¬ 
ture, owing to the clause-terminal position of the verb that follows the 
participle; but the verbs are different—perfect in v 8aC; imperfect in v 9b. 

The second Hymn resembles the others in having as a climax the affirma¬ 
tion of the divine Name. Here the name Yahweh is used in its simplest 
form, as in 9:6b. In 4:13 it is elaborated, and in 9:5 it also precedes. Each 
Hymn fragment uses the Name differently, and 5:8-9 has this line at the 
end of v 8, that is, in the middle of the piece. Alternatively, this detail could 
show that v 8 is the Hymn fragment and v 9 is something else. These details 
do not support the theory that Amos (or more likely some scribe after him) 
was simply quoting a few lines from a well-known Hymn. No source is 
known for these quotations. Some of the vocabulary is unparalleled, and 
some remains obscure to us. So the questions remain: What are these pieces 
doing in the book of Amos? Are they annotations that someone thought 
appropriate at these points (but we cannot see how)? Are they pieces of 
Hymns known to Amos and his audience, selected to bring into his mes¬ 
sages not only their immediate content but a penumbra of rich connota¬ 
tions and associations? Are the verbal links between the Hymns and the 
rest of the book (admittedly few) accidental and coincidental, or were they 
sufficient in the mind of the prophet (or editor or scribe) to make a connec¬ 
tion that he considered significant? Or, more telling, were these pieces writ¬ 
ten in imitation of such familiar Hymns as used in the cult, but set up 
deliberately so as to dovetail into the book—into the immediate context; 
into one another; into the complete book as integral components of its total 
structure? 

If the matter is as studied and contrived as our last remark suggests, then 
we have something quite unconventional and original, so that guidance and 
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illumination cannot be obtained by studying other examples elsewhere of 
the same thing. 

The second Hymn makes four distinct affirmations: (1) creation of con¬ 
stellations; (2) turning darkness into light and vice versa; (3) pouring water 
over the earth; (4) doing something to a fortress. 

The designation of the three “doxologies” as “creation” Hymns or frag¬ 
ments is due to the fact that creation titles (or glimpses of characteristic 
creation myths) are found in all of them, leading the way in the first two, 
embedded in the third, with the roots ysr (4:13); br> (4:13); c &h (5:8); bnh 
(9:6); and ysd (9:6). But that is only part of the story. Only five of the 
twelve participles used in the Hymns can be tagged with certainty as cre¬ 
ation activities. Each Hymn is distinctive in this detail. The third uses the 
image of constructing a building (9:6); the first uses the image of shaping or 
molding (the potter’s craft) along with the more abstract and theological 
“create” ( br J ). The second one uses the most neutral and colorless of all of 
the creation verbs ( c £h). An act or event referred to in the first and second 
Hymns deals with light and darkness. The theme occurs twice in Genesis 1 
—the creation of light as such on the first day (darkness already exists 
when the story begins) and the creation of luminaries on the fourth day. 

In the interpretation of Genesis 1 it is rarely appreciated that day and 
night are identified as light and darkness; the creation of light means the 
creation of “day.” They are the domains of, respectively, sun and moon, 
who appear and “rule” in their realms. Genesis 1 does not recognize the 
sun as the source of light and the cause of day. And, as anyone may 
observe, the light of day exists before the sun rises (whatever the actual or 
ultimate source), and light persists after the sun has disappeared. Although 
the sun itself may be called both ha?6r and ma’or, semes and *or are distinct 
creations (Eccl 12:2). In any case, Amos does not talk about sun and moon. 
Verse 8aA speaks of the creation of two constellations (further references to 
constellations have been discovered, or rather fabricated, in v 9). Otherwise 
Amos speaks of “dawn” (i.e., the predawn twilight), “morning,” “day,” 
and “night,” with the nouns c epa and salmawet for “darkness” and the verb 
hhsyk What do these references mean? At the very least we can say that 
they disclose no obvious connection with the best-known creation story 
that explains the origins of light and of luminaries. 

Although v 8a mentions the making of two constellations, the main em¬ 
phasis is on the making of darkness. Verse 8aC is clear on this point, even if 
none of the others is, for the verb is unequivocal—“he makes it dark,” that 
is to say, he turns day into night. Verses 4:13aC and 8aB are similar in 
having words for darkness, “dawn,” and “morning.” To give sahar and 
bdqer their strict meanings, we have “daybreak” and “sunrise.” It seems 
best to take both of them as the opposite of 5:8aC—the transition from 
night to day: “Who turns blackness into daybreak” (NJPS), not “Who 
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makes the morning darkness” (RSV). The latter interpretation seems to be 
harmonistic with 5:18 and 8:9; but the preposition /- settles the issue in 
5:8aB, and similar syntax can be identified in 4:13aC, even though no prep¬ 
osition is used there. The same preposition does double duty in 5:8aC. The 
picture is balanced (darkness into light and light into darkness) and sug¬ 
gests the management of regular diurnal changes (Ps 104:19-23) rather 
than an account of the primal creation of day and night. This view is 
entirely in line with the biblical understanding of God as Creator, the one 
who keeps things going, who makes everything happen that happens. Ori¬ 
gins are included (mountains, wind); but it is surely remarkable—so sur¬ 
prising as to be unaccountable, if these are supposed to be “creation” songs 
—that the essential recital of faith in God as the sole cosmic creator, 
“Maker of heaven and earth,” is not used at all. The focus is quite definitely 
on ongoing and current “creative” acts. 

Such acts can also be recounted in a more threatening mood. Are they 
exceptional events that interfere with the regular and orderly operation of 
nature, undeniably due to special interference and intervention by God? 
Are they more examples of the disasters sent by God, like the many plagues 
and calamities discussed in every part of the book? In the case of darkness, 
are we dealing with an eclipse (cf. 8:9, using the hipHl of hsk once more)? 
We do not think that the references to morning and night go that far. But 
there can be no doubt about 9:5a. It is positively eschatological. It describes 
the dissolution of the earth at the touch of God, the opposite of its solidifi¬ 
cation out of the primal water, as in various creation stories. The reference 
to the waters of the sea, which is used twice (5:8b, 9:6b), achieves the same 
effect. It is too dramatic to be merely the story of the creation of rain or 
even of water. The sea exists. Pouring the water over the earth is a deluge, 
the mabbul, more like a huge tidal wave than even the most devastating 
cloudburst. The mythological character (and probably also the source) of 
this snippet is betrayed by its language and general scope (at least no limit 
is set for it), and it conjures up memories of the great Flood, a primeval but 
still historical act of God even more universal than the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. These are examples of cosmic deeds that God has achieved 
in the past; and it is well to remember them, in case one is tempted to say, 
“Calamity shall not even come close, much less confront us” (9:10). In that 
context, and to serve the same purpose, it is entirely appropriate to bring 
the list down to something more recent and contemporary—the devastation 
of strongholds (v 9). This patently historical detail is made all the more 
impressive because the traditional recital is rounded off in the usual way 
with yhwh $$mo, and then the additional point is made. It could happen 
again! 

The activities of God brought together by the twelve participles in the 
three Hymns thus cover a wide range of activities, from the beginning to 
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the present. They celebrate his limitless, terrifying power, his control of all 
the elements and forces in his creation, and his continued supervision and 
deployment of these agencies and forces. The most ominous threat of all is 
that every act of creation can be canceled, the work reversed and undone. 


He shapes mountains (4:13) 

He turns darkness to light (4:13; 5:8) 
He moves the water from the earth, so 
that dry land appears (Gen 1:9-10) 


He treads on the earth (4:13) 

He touches the earth and it melts (9:5) 
Light to darkness (5:8, 18-19; 8:9) 

He brings the water back over the 
earth (5:8; 9:6) 


NOTES 

5:8. the Pleiades and Orion. It is a very wooden and quite doctrinaire 
criticism that refuses to accept a single line as a valid component of a poem 
of this kind, arguing that it “is apparently either secondary or we must 
suppose that an originally parallel colon has been lost” (Wolff 1977:229). 
Job 9:5-10 has many affinities with the three Hymns in Amos. It mentions 
mountains and earth, sunrise and eclipses. It uses the verb hpk. It has 
wedorek c al-bomdte-ydm (9:8b— y dres in Amos 4:13). Most important for 
Amos 5:8 is c o§eh- c as kesil wekimd in Job 9:9; cf. Job 38:31-32. c s is proba¬ 
bly ys (contraction) and may have been lost in Amos by haplography; cf. 
Job 9:9. The composition of Job 9:5-10 has just as much variety as the 
three Hymns in Amos, including several different ways of following the 
lead participle—including perfect verb, imperfect verb, or another partici¬ 
ple. The meter is nearly perfect: 36 accents (6 X 6 [3 + 3]) and 94 syllables 
(minimum count) against an expected total of 96. The fact that this passage 
is metrically quite regular suggests that the text is intact. The single line in 
Amos 5:8aA can therefore be accepted. What is more likely, however, is 
that we have a tricolon in v 8a, as the use of the conjunction “and” at the 
beginning of the second and third cola of 8a shows. The bicolon in v 8b 
does not begin with “and.” Compare Isa 40:22-26, especially v 26, where 
there are similar structures and associations of stars (note the verb qr*) with 
creation activity. 

transforms. See the note on hpk at 4:11. It describes a complete change. 
The change can go either way—darkness to light, light to darkness—and 
God controls both. The language describes “natural” phenomena, and es- 
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pecially the orderly succession of daybreak and nightfall; but it is highly 
symbolic, as shown in the parallel or comparable passage from Isa 45:7: 

ydser } or Shaper of light 

ubdre > hosek and Creator of darkness 

c o§eh salom Maker of Wholeness 

ubdre J ra c and Creator of Harm 

Deeds of this scope mark the ultimate power of a supreme God. Yahweh 
was not the only deity of the ancient world, however, whose achievements 
were hymned in such terms. The Mesopotamian goddess Inanna is de¬ 
scribed as follows: 

She darkens the bright daylight 

and turns the midday light into darkness. 

( in-nin sd-gur 4 -ra, lines 49, 177) 

pitch darkness . The popular interpretation of salmawet as “shadow of 
death” is a secondary development due to an (historically) incorrect divi¬ 
sion of the word into si- (sel means “shadow”) and - mawet (“death”). Such 
compound words are quite foreign to Hebrew morphology; but words of 
that shape derived from a single root (in this case selem; Grabbe 
1977:27-29) are also unusual. While the insistence of most modem scholars 
on the essential meaning, “deep darkness” or the like, is fundamentally 
correct, we should not exclude possible associations with “death,” for that 
is the realm of ultimate darkness. 

8b. the sea. What Amos is describing is surely a catastrophe of cosmic 
proportions, not just the creation or production of rain. A whole ocean is 
tipped over the entire world. There are two possible interpretations of the 
disaster, depending on whether the background is a creation story or a 
flood story. If it is a creation story, then the point is that what was done in 
the beginning will be undone at the end. The threat and vision are eschato¬ 
logical. The process is the reversal of the action of the third day, when the 
sea was divided from the land (cf. Job 38:8-11; Prov 8:29); or of the second 
day, when the celestial waters were contained above the firmament. This 
heavenly tehom, counterpart of the abyss ( tehom rabba ), could be the 
“ocean” poured down on the earth in Noah’s deluge, if the Flood Story 
were in the poet’s mind. 

In spite of the undertaking of Gen 8:21, Amos seems to be warning that 
another similar inundation is definitely possible. We have already pointed 
out the many similarities in form, vocabulary, and ideas between the 
Hymns and the Woes, and between the Hymns and the plagues of 4:6-11. 
This is a convenient place to point as well to links between the hymns and 
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the visions. Both are cosmic in scope and conception. In addition, the 
activities of God are similar in both. Note the use of ydser as the lead 
participle in both series (4:13; 7:1). In 7:4 God “calls” ( qdre y ) the fire, just 
as he “calls” the water in 5:8. 

9. The apparent completion of the Hymn in v 8 in the usual way with 
yhwh s$mo and the altogether different character of v 9 arouse suspicion 
that the latter is not part of the apostrophe, at least not originally. It seems 
to be a clumsy addition. If accepted, it means (among other things) that we 
can no longer call it a creation Hymn. We need to ask, however, why the 
person who brought v 9 into it—whether it be Amos, his editor, or a later 
scribe—should have been so inept. It was surely as obvious to him as it is to 
us that a Hymn of that kind ends with yhwh $2md. So, if he were going to 
improve the composition by adding two more lines, it would have been a 
simple matter to put them before rather than after this conventional con¬ 
clusion. We see little merit in the proposal to fix the flaw at this late date by 
moving yhwh Semd to its “proper” place; even less in the more drastic 
solution of striking v 9 out altogether. Verse 9 presents two problems: its 
position apparently after the Hymn proper and its inappropriate content. Is 
it part of the Hymn at all? Perhaps it is another Woe, the only one with a 
singular participle. But that very fact brings it into line with the other 
participles in the hymns. 

The contrast between v 9 and the rest of the Hymn series could be 
reduced if it were a celebration of creation rather than a description of an 
act of historical destruction. The verse is notoriously obscure and an obvi¬ 
ous target for emendation. The LXX is quite different from the MT; either 
it had a different Vorlage or else it too is floundering and guessing. V. Maag 
describes it as a “hymnic splinter” (1951:25); Wolff calls it “stylistically 
tortured” (1977:230 n.w.). A drastic rewrite by G. R. Driver (1953) brings 
it into line with v 8a; hence NEB: “who makes Taurus rise after Capella 
and Taurus set hard on the rising of the Vintager.” Such emendations, 
which change almost every word or at least invent hitherto unheard-of 
meanings for the words there, are ingenious but unconvincing. Driver over¬ 
comes the difficulty of mablig by emending to migabbel (the same conso¬ 
nants rearranged; 1938a:262). He then proposes “knead” as the meaning of 
gbl, as in the Peshitta of Psalm 94:20. J. C. Greenfield has refuted this 
proposal (1960). 

9a. makes destruction burst The verb big in the hipHl appears several 
times in the Hebrew Bible, but the meaning is often obscure. Our choice of 
an English equivalent for mabltg recognizes that the only hint supplied by 
the MT is that the action must be suited to the other items in the clause: 
“he . . . devastation against strong.” The nouns in v 9a can be retained, 
because one is repeated in v 9b and the other is paralleled by mibsar, 
"fortress.” Verse 9 describes the destruction of a strong fortress. In its other 
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occurrences hblyg means “to be cheerful” (Job 9:27, 10:20; Ps 39:14); cf. 
the noun mabligit, “cheerfulness,” in Jer 8:18. With a little help from the 
Arabic cognate, the meaning has been extended to “flash” (RSV, NIV). 
The LXX wording ho diaroti, “distributes,” suggests hammabdil, “he who 
divides,” to which Wolff gives the meaning of “appoint.” But an action, not 
just a decree, is required. 

destruction. It is not an argument against the word sod that its repetition 
“violates the law of variation within parallelismus membrorum” (Wolff 
1977:230 n.w.). We have seen repeatedly that Amos’ poetry is bound by no 
such rules, and there is no warrant for rewriting it to fit our rules. The 
usual adjustment of Sd to Sbr has textual support from the LXX, which 
does not repeat the corresponding words. It has syntrimmon//talaiporian. 
The former is used only a few times (about five) in the LXX, so retrover¬ 
sion is insecure. When syntribe and syntrimma, which are more common, 
are included in the picture, it can be seen that they mainly translate Seber 
and other nouns from the same root. But we also find syntribe = sod in Isa 
13:6 and syntrimma = sod in Isa 22:4, 59:7, and 60:18. The last two cases 
are interesting because sod waSeber is translated syntrimma kai talaiporia . 
Now talaiporia is the favored equivalent of sod and cognates; but the phrase 
syntrimma kai talaiporia is the idiom preferred for “devastation and de¬ 
struction.” This set phrase, familiar from the catena of quotations in Rom 
3:10-18, has found its way into the LXX at Psalm 13(= Heb Ps 14):3, and 
from there back into a Hebrew manuscript (Kennicott 1776:649). The point 
is that these correlates are used, even when the Hebrew Vorlage has the 
same word twice, as in seber C al-Seber (talaiporia [kai] syntrimmon ) in Jer 
4:20. It would be unwarranted to emend Seber to sod in Jer 4:20 because the 
LXX has two different words; likewise, there is no warrant to emend sod to 
seber in Amos 5:9 because the LXX has two different words. 

fortress. Mibsar is characteristically associated with a city and may well 
signify a fortified city, even when Hr is not used. Amos is very much con¬ 
cerned with the cities of the region, especially their destruction, a topic in 
each of the first six chapters. So the theme in v 9 is quite in keeping with 
Amos’ thought. 

9b. comes . Emendation of ydbd y to ydb? improves both the parallelism 
and the grammar. The translation “brings” is widely favored and finds 
support from the LXX epagon. But it has not carried the day. It is patently 
harmonistic, and the rule lectio difficilior potior has a certain edge. Thus 
NJPS makes the second line a result clause, “So that ruin comes upon 
fortresses.” This reading is possible; sod can be the subject of bw y —miSSod 
kiydbo J (Job 5:21). In Isa 13:6 it is “the day of Yahweh” that comes “like 
Sod. ” Compare Joel 1:15. But it is better to keep the parallelism closer than 
that, with Sod as the object of mabltg in both lines and c al- c az// c al-mibsar 
having the same function in both. This pattern can be maintained if yabo y is 
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part of a subordinate clause, as in Job 5:21 (but without the conjunction). If 
it means “[when] he [i.e., Yahweh] comes,” it is different from other verbs 
in the Hymns, but it is not unlike the threat in 4:12. 


COMMENT 

Amos 5:8 is the second of the three apostrophes to the God of creation 
and history. The structure is similar to that of 4:13 and 9:5-6, but each is 
slightly different from the others. Here we have the standard quota of five 
verbs (three are participles, two of them being balanced by finite verb 
forms, the second and third participles each having a corresponding verb). 
There are verbal and literary links, but each is an independent construction. 
While the central emphasis in Amos is on the redemptive activity of God as 
deliverer of Israel from bondage and establisher of the nation, other aspects 
of this deity are not neglected, including especially his role as creator of the 
universe and lord of nature. These attributes are presented in the three 
passages cited and are often excluded as secondary additions. Similar senti¬ 
ments and elements are found elsewhere in the book of Amos, however, 
and throughout the text the presuppositions and implications point in the 
same direction. For the redemptive deity to accomplish his ends he must 
have unchallenged and unchallengeable power and authority. A God who 
charges, judges, and threatens nations with destruction clearly must be in 
control of the visible order of things. The comment and elaboration of the 
fifth vision (9:1-4) have a series of cosmic features, which again reflect the 
sway and governance of a universal deity. His power and perception pene¬ 
trate everywhere, and no one can escape either his watchful eye or his long 
arm—extending to the upper reaches of heaven or the nether depths of 
Sheol—and the whole terrain of earth between. 

Amos 5:9 seems to be appended to the apostrophe just described and 
shares some of its features, including the pairing of a participle and a finite 
verb ( hammabltg//yabo *). The bicolon itself is extremely difficult to ana¬ 
lyze and interpret, and may in the end be a loose fragment. But the subject 
of the verbs seems to be Yahweh, and the content apparently links the God 
of the created world with the particulars of violent destruction incident to 
warfare, especially siege operations. This utterance could be related to any 
of the threats made against Israel and the other nations, especially the 
capital cities. 
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II.A.2.a (CONTINUED). FIRST WOE 

(5:10-12) 


5:10a They hate the reprover in the gate, 

10b and abhor the one who speaks truth. 

11a Therefore, because you trample upon the needy, 

and extract levies of grain from them, 

the houses of hewn stone that you built— 
you shall not dwell in them; 

1 lb the prized vineyards that you planted— 

you shall not drink their wine. 

12a lam aware that your rebellions are many 

and your sinful acts are numerous— 

12b those who harass the upright, 

those who hold them for ransom, 
and the poor from the gate they thrust. 


INTRODUCTION 

Verses 10 and 12b form an envelope around the body of the passage, vv 
11—12a. The clearest indication of this arrangement is that the outer lines 
have 3d m. pi. verbal forms while the interior lines have 2d m. pi. verbal 
and pronominal forms. The same group(s) are targeted, however, for their 
mistreatment of the righteous poor (12b; cf. 2:6 and elsewhere) and for 
their unethical and oppressive behavior. The clear-cut and impressive chi¬ 
asm at the beginning of v 10 and end of v 12b confirms the analysis and 
sharply delineates the unit: 

10a ian&ii ba$$a c ar they hate ... in the gate 

12b baSSa c ar hi^ttl from the gate . . . they thrust 

The subject is the same in both cases, and it is supplied by the successive 
participles in 12bA: 
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sorere saddiq those who harass the upright 
loqehe koper those who hold [them] for ransom 

In turn, vv 10 and 12b are constructed chiastically, thus completing a 
complex interlocking structure that surrounds the center of this unit. In 
v 10 we have the following pattern: 


Syllables 

10a Sdne’u bassacar mdkiah 3 + 2 + 2 = 7 

10b weddber tdmim yeta c ebu 3 + 2 4- 4 = 9 


12bA sorere saddiq loqehe koper 3-1-2-1-3 + 2=10 

12bB we’ebydnim bassa c ar hittu 4 + 2 + 2 = 8 


10a They hate the reprover in the gate, 

10b and abhor the one who speaks truth. 


12bA those who harass the upright, 

those who hold them for ransom, 

12bB and the poor from the gate they thrust. 


In v 10 the two verbs (note the classical poetic sequence of perfect and 
imperfect, each without waw and clearly sharing the same tense and aspec¬ 
tual features) are at the ends, while the objects (direct and in participial 
form: mdkiah weddber tdmim) are in the center. The objects in turn may 
balance the two active participles in v 12bA, sorere//loqehe, which for their 
part provide a counterweight for the verb ending 12bB. These groups, vari¬ 
ously identified and described, are tracked through the book of Amos as the 
particular and proximate cause of the crisis in Israel’s affairs. They link the 
charges specified from the beginning against Israel (2:6-8, etc.) with the 
groups singled out in the “Woes” as the special objects of divine wrath, and 
they are among those who will be pursued to the end of the universe and 
finally annihilated by a just and retributive God. 

Turning now to the interior section, we note that it too is composed in 
layers and suggest that vv llaA and 12a form an envelope around the 
kernel or hard core of the passage: the double threat in v 1 laB-b. Logically 
lib is the continuation of 11a (after laken ), but it forms a pattern of its 
own; structurally the balance of 12a, which is an internal summary, with 
11a is striking: 


Syllables 

llaA laken ya c an boSaskem c al-dal 2+l + 3+ l + l = 8 
uma?at-bar tiqhti mimmennu 3+l + 2 + 3 = 9 
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12a kt yddaHi rabbim pifekem 

wa'asumim hattd’tekem 

• • ii 


Syllables 

4 + 4 = 8 


Therefore, because you trample upon the needy, 
and extract levies of grain from them, 


I am aware that your rebellions are many 
and your sinful acts are numerous. 

The heart of the whole piece is the threat in llaB-b, which echoes similar 
threats in the Deuteronomic speeches of Moses and reverses the marvelous 
blessings of the initial occupation of the land, namely, that they would 
dwell in houses that they had not built and eat the crops that they had not 
planted or cultivated). Here the threat is absolute (note that there is practi¬ 
cally complete and perfect parallelism across both bicola, but no chiasm): 


1 laB batte gazit benitem 

w&ld* teS ebu bam 

1 lb karme hemed neta c tem 
• • 

weld* tiStu *et-yenam 


Syllables 
2 + 2 + 3 = 7 
2 + 3+ 1 = 6 
2 + 1 + 3 = 6 
2 + 2 + 3 = 7 


llaB the houses of hewn stone that you built— 
you shall not dwell in them; 
lib the prized vineyards that you planted— 
you shall not drink their wine. 


If conditional, this threat belongs to Phase One of Amos’ ministry, when 
repentance could still avert the calamity; if unconditional, it belongs to 
Phase Two of the prophet’s message when judgment, final and irrevocable, 
is pronounced. It is only a matter of time and a question of details, but the 
decision has been rendered, and execution has been ordered. 

Verses 10-12 are clearly a continuation of v 7, which could be rendered 
in either the second or the third person. Verse 7b is clearly in the third 
person, but v 7a could be either. The absence of the word “woe” leaves the 
matter open. Third-person descriptive speech is more distant; second-per¬ 
son address is more direct. After the implied “Woe” in v 7a, making it the 
second person, a following dependent clause in the third person is gram¬ 
matically acceptable. A similar mixture is seen in vv 10-12. We have al¬ 
ready noted that the participles of the Hymns balance and contrast with the 
participles of the Woes. The insertion of vv 8-9 into vv 7-12 brings the two 
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descriptions (God and man) into the closest possible connection. There is 
no need to transpose v 7 to follow v 9 (NEB, JB). 


NOTES 

5:10a. They hate. Each distinct Woe begins with a participle, which may 
be elaborated in the following clauses using other verb forms. The verbs in 
v 10 are without a specified subject. Because there are no grammatical links 
with vv 8-9, we must look elsewhere and find their subject in v 7. The two 
participial phrases in v 12b are a recapitulation. We do not mean that the 
miscreants identified in v 7 are exactly the same as those in v 12b; the 
situation is quite complex, and several groups are in collusion. Their con¬ 
spiratorial contributions to communal crime can be distinguished, but not 
separated. 

Three parties are traditionally found “in the gate,” the operational 
phrase in vv 10a and 12bB; cf. Isa 29:19-21, where there is a similar analy¬ 
sis of the situation in which the downtrodden ( c anamm ) and the poor 
( y ebydne 3 adam) confront the ruthless (‘arts) and the scoffer (Ies) and all of 
those who are on the lookout for an opportunity to do evil ( sdqede y awen): 

Isa 29:21 mahatfe y adam bedabar 

• • 

welammokiah bassa c ar yeqdsun 
wayyattu battohu saddiq 

They declare a man with a just cause to be a criminal. 

And the reprover in the gate they entrap, 

And they thrust into the wasteland the upright. 

Five of these words are used in Amos 5:7 and 10-12 and may be given the 
same reference in both passages. 

The victim is a man ( y ddam) with a (just) suit ( ddbdr ). Generally he is 
one of the poor ( J ebydnim [v 12]—in Isa 29:11 y ebydni y dddm// c dndwim, as 
in Amos 2:6-7; or dallim). In view of Amos 8:4, y ddam in Isa 29:21 could 
mean “the poor of the land.” It is assumed that the plaintiff is in the right— 
saddiq (Isa 29:21; Amos 5:12) or tamim (Amos 5:10; cf. Gen 6:9). As 
plaintiff he is the “speaker” ( ddber [Amos 5:10] or “accuser” mokiah 
[Amos 5:10; Isa 29:21]). It is possible, however, that the mokiah is a re¬ 
prover (“arbiter” [NJPS]), a third party or advocate who takes up the case 
of the poor against the rich, and thus is hated. There is no need for exploit¬ 
ers to hate their miserable victims; but the prophet, as champion of the 
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oppressed, delivers exposures and accusations and, as we know in the case 
of Amos, becomes a main object of detestation. 

The magistrates are not identified by any nouns or titles, only verbs and 
participles. They take bribes ( loqehe koper [v 12b] = soqede ? awen in Isa 
29:20[?]). They turn justice into wormwood (v 7). They are enemies of the 
righteous (sorere saddiq [v 12b]); they abhor the faultless person ( tamim 
yeta c ebu [v 10]); they hate the accuser (v 10). If Isa 29:20 may be added into 
the mix, they are tyrannical and cynical. 

In court (the gate) they push aside the petitioner (dismiss the case with 
force)— wayyattu . . . saddiq (Isa 29:21) = we’ebyonim . . . hittu (Amos 
5:12). Or they ensnare the accuser— yeqosun (Isa 29:21)—or condemn the 
innocent— mahatfe *adam (Isa 29:21), contravening Deut 25:1; cf. Prov 
17:15, masdiq rasa c umarsicf saddiq, the only use of the hipHl with this 
meaning (it is often elative [Claassen 1971:109-11]). Justice is miscarried 
for a bribe (koper). The expression in Isa 29:21, wayyattu battohu saddiq, 
“and they thrust into the wasteland the upright,” is to be compared with 
similar passages in Amos 2:7, wederek c anawim yattu, “and they push the 
humble out of the way,” and Job 24:4. 

Some of these descriptions might apply equally well to the oppressors 
and exploiters as to the judges; and in any case it is not likely that the 
courts were conducted by professional judges quite independent of the pow¬ 
erful and rich. What is going on in the gate involves both justice and 
business, commercial as well as criminal proceedings. The transactions of 
buying and selling were supervised and certified by a quorum of citizens of 
seniority and standing; and as men of property and prestige they would one 
day be the magistrate and the next day the merchant. 

The repentance or change of heart urged on those who “hate the re¬ 
prover” is to “Hate Evil and love Good, and establish justice ‘in the gate* ” 
(v 15a, clearly linked to the woe of vv 7, 10-12). 

10b. abhor. Note the repetition, with orthographic variant, in 6:8. 

11a. trample. The usual root for treading on something—often of a war¬ 
rior standing or striding on a prostrate victim—is bws. The po c lel form boses 
is used in Isa 63:18 and Jer 12:10. It is hard to believe that bss, as it appears 
here, is a real Hebrew root. The root bws generates a stative qal meaning 
“be ashamed,” or rather “to feel shame.” A po c lel could be factitive; but 
boses in its two occurrences in the OT means to delay one’s return from an 
unsuccessful mission because one is ashamed to face people (Exod 32:1; 
Judg 5:28). 

The LXX katekondylizete, along with ekondylizon in 2:7, seems to be a 
desperate and adventurous attempt to achieve some kind of meaning for 
unintelligible Hebrew. In neither case can a viable Hebrew original variant 
be retrojected. There has been no lack of ingenuity in proposing a substitute 
for bwSskm. The most popular is boskem (Harper 1905:118), but many 
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other suggestions, close to or distant from the MT, have been floated. The 
proposal of Tur-Sinai (= Torczyner 1936:6-7; Wolff 1977:230) to connect 
the word to the Akk i abaSu, “to levy taxes,” has the double merit of 
retaining two of the Hebrew consonants (albeit with metathesis) and secur¬ 
ing parallelism with the next line; hence NJPS, NEB. Neither argument is 
firm. Verse llaB is too unclear to provide a starting point for reconstruct¬ 
ing v 1 laA as similar, even assuming that parallelism is present in discourse 
of this kind. It is a very long shot to import into Hebrew a technical word 
from Akkadian, especially when that word itself has to be rearranged, by 
both metathesis and dissimilation. In any case, the nature of such taxation 
would still be unknown. The term suggests a government levy. Wolff, how¬ 
ever, drawing on the double meaning of $ib$u as tribute or rent, interprets 
the injustice here as extortionate rent. If we remain with Hebrew, sound 
text-critical method requires not only a plausible emendation (the easier 
part), but an explanation of the actual reading—how it arose and why it 
survived. The points already made in 2:6-8 show Amos’ concern for the 
poor as victims of injustice, but also as objects of physical abuse and per¬ 
sonal insult. The humane laws of the Torah aimed not only to preserve 
human rights but to affirm human dignity. The two best candidates for 
emendation involve leveling of the sibilants one way or the other, bs(s), 
“trample,” or M(i), “shame.” Both ideas suit. It would be easy to confuse 
either with the other because of homographs $/& and homophones i/s. The 
reading we have could be an unreal “mixed” spelling that incorporates 
these alternatives into a single composite. 

needy . (Hebrew dal) The singular is generic and gnomic, especially with¬ 
out the article. It also occurs in moral exhortations in legal passages (Lev 
19:15). Amos elsewhere uses the plural (2:9, 4:1, 8:6). In Hebrew, dal// c d$ir 
(needy//wealthy) are both relative concepts. In the present setting we 
would like to know the exact economic status of a dal: whether he is able to 
supply “grain” (v llaB), albeit under duress and in hardship, to say noth¬ 
ing about paying rent—albeit excessive (if that is what v llaA means). 

grain. The crime of which these people are accused in v llaB cannot be 
identified. The verb “take, receive” is neutral, but its salient meaning is to 
obtain legitimately, as by purchase. It does not mean or even imply fraud or 
theft. The problem is compounded by the uncertainty of the noun mafat. 
Its basic meaning is “gift,” perhaps “ration” (Gen 43:34; 2 Sam 11:8; Jer 
40:5). In each of these examples the gift comes from a superior and is seen 
as bounty. This sense does not fit Amos 5:11 except by elaborate and 
roundabout explanations. The meager food these destitutes receive as alms 
is taken away by the rich; or it is tax, or rent, or interest on a loan. The best 
clue is supplied by the immediate context, if, as so often in the Bible, the 
punishment fits the crime. Because the victims are identified as “poor,” not 
workers deprived of a daily allowance, we must consider what obligations 
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an Israelite, especially one with a fine house and good vineyards, had to¬ 
ward the poor. The answer is that they were to be generous, and there was 
a means for dispensing largesse that was more than a handout. The institu¬ 
tion of gleaning preserved the honor of the destitute. It recognized them as 
sharers in the produce of the good land that the Lord had given to them all. 
And it enabled them to enjoy the dignity of work. A really kind person like 
Boaz could go out of his way to supply more than was his obligation, by a 
subterfuge. To go back and collect the residue of grain, normally left for the 
poor, would be an infringement of the basic rule of compassion, a sin even 
though not a crime in the legal sense. The parallelism would seem to be: 
“you impose a burden on the poor, and you take from him even the mea¬ 
sure of grain to which he is entitled.” 

The rest of v 11 picks up the theme of Deut 6:10-11, 28:30, 38-40; and 
Josh 24:13. In the promised land they received houses they did not build, 
enjoyed fruit from trees they did not plant. When this blessing is forfeited 
through covenant disobedience, the reverse will happen. Then it will be 
reversed once more in the future (9:15). 

/ 

hewn stone. This detail contains a criticism of the opulence and ostenta¬ 
tion of the oppressors (3:15; 4:1; 6:1, 4-6). Hewn stones (*abne gazit) were 
not to be used for an altar. David (1 Chr 22:2) and Solomon used them 
(1 Kgs 5:31; 6:36; 7:9, 11, 12), but the plural here suggests more than the 
kings* residences; compare Isa 9:9. The explicit relative pronouns in the 
prose of Deuteronomy make it mandatory to read the perfect verbs in v 11 
as part of relative clauses; the relative pronoun is simply not used by Amos 
in this passage. Most translators have missed this detail. 

11b. prized. The attribute hemed means “desired, prized” as applied to 
possessions such as fields (Isa 32:12), vineyards (Isa 27:2), houses (Deut 
8:11-12), or young men (Ezek 23:6, 12, 23). 

12. Verse 12a is a well-formed, albeit rather conventional, bicolon. With 
the Deuteronomic overtones of v 11, the adjectives remind one of the 
destiny of Israel to be a great and powerful people (Gen 18:18; Exod 1:9; 
Deut 26:5). They turned out to be great and powerful in sins. 

that. The conjunction hi cannot be the usual subordinating particle, for 
there is no suitable principal clause in the vicinity. Elsewhere kt with a 
predicate adjective such as rabbim is either elative, “how many,” or else 
assertative, “indeed.” Here it is discontinuous with the word it modifies. 

12b. hold them for ransom. An alternative would be “take a bribe.’* 
Bribery involves two equally punishable crimes, giving and receiving. The 
double reference to “the gate” unifies the two verses (5:10 and 12), but both 
commercial and judicial processes are probably involved. They could be 
two sides of a single transaction, in which the authorities certify a dishonest 
deal. In that case the witnesses might simply be citizens who happen to be 
available. But some of the terms, such as mokiah (“accuser”), suggest 
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something more formal in the way of charges. In that case we have a 
judicial proceeding: the receivers of bribes are the magistrates, the givers of 
bribes are the wealthy exploiters who are under indictment. In either situa¬ 
tion “the poor” are the victims, and they are doubly helpless. They suffer 
economic oppression in the first place; they are denied fair process, which is 
their due, in the second. That the magistrates rather than the merchants are 
the prime target at this point is likely from the fact that they, more than 
any group in the community, were responsible for justice. Injustice in the 
marketplace can be curbed if the wronged can count on justice in the 
courts; but what recourse is there if the judges are corrupted by bribes? 
Furthermore, when criminals control the verdicts, they can do as they 
please. It is possible, then, that those who attack the righteous are the 
criminals, the receivers of bribes are the magistrates, and together they 
drive the poor from the gate. 

The poor are not completely friendless, however. They have a champion, 
a reprover-speaker. Mdktah and ddber are clearly parallel, while saddiq and 
J ebydnim form a distinctive pairing, as in 2:6, in spite of the difference in 
number. The connection of tamim is less clear. Is it an adverb (“uprightly,” 
RV); or part of a construct chain, with adjectival force (“forthright 
speaker”); or the noun object of “speaks” (“the truth” [NIV])? A tamim is 
an innocent person, and the word is practically synonymous with saddiq 
(Gen 6:9). If the ddber tamim is the spokesman for the innocent, then the 
expression complements mokiah . Grammatically the first clause of v 10 is 
to be rendered “they hated the one who reproves [them],” the pronoun 
being omitted when its referent is the subject of the preceding verb. The 
double role of the prophet is now clearer. He speaks in defense of the 
innocent, righteous poor; he denounces those who wrong them, both the 
exploiters who have impoverished them and the judges who deny them 
their rights. 
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II. A.2.C. THE WISE MAN (5:13) 

5 ,3a Therefore the wise man remains silent at such a time, ,3b for it 
is an evil time. 


NOTES 

5:13. Where does this verse fit in? Does it belong at all? It recommends, 
or at least predicts, silence as the policy for such an evil time. This attitude 
is quite the opposite of Amos’ (3:8, 7:15); so the wise man is not a prophet, 
unless the time has come for revelation to be discontinued (8:11-12). In 
that case the maikil would be God, an unparalleled appellation. Or it could 
be the prophet; but he would only be silent if no oracle was given to him. 
The problem focuses on the logical connection of the conjunction taken. 
The preceding woe already has one at the beginning of v 11. A judgment 
oracle sometimes contains an accusation or verdict of guilt and a sentence 
or prediction of punishment; the latter often occurs with taken and the 
messenger formula (Jer 23:15). An additional statement of charges can 
follow, introduced by ki, “because” (Jer 23:15b). So in Amos 5, the Woe of 
v 7 is followed by charges (v 10) and judgment (v 11), which includes a 
further accusation (v 11a). All of these elements are followed by an addi¬ 
tional and more general reason for the sentence using hi, which should be 
rendered “indeed” (v 12a), followed in turn by more specific accusations 
(v 12b), which match and round off points already made in vv 7, 10, and 
11a. 

The construction is thus quite elaborate and could include a second 
“therefore” clause. “Such a time” would then be either the time of the 
social wrongs, when the prudent man ieams to hold his tongue because the 
rebuker and speaker of truth is hated (v 10)—in that case, the “evil” is 
what the oppressors do—or the time in which the threats of v 11 are carried 
out—in that case, the “evil” is what Yahweh does (Mic 2:3). 

The verse or bicolon contains effective repetition of c et and hi\ but it is 
too short and unbalanced in length to reflect any poetic design. 

13a. wise. The root iki has many connotations. It describes the ability to 
cope in prudent and practical ways through trained perception and culti- 
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vated intelligence. Such a person could be silent because he realizes the 
futility of speech. Or the silence could mean that no such person exists in 
the community. Wisdom has perished. If we had some grounds for identify¬ 
ing the ma&kil with a prophet (Amos himself, whose riddles and gnomic 
discourse show that he could couch his message in the words of a wander¬ 
ing wise man), then the silence could reflect the phase in which all that the 
messenger can report is that there is no oracle from the Lord. Heaven is 
silent. And the matching silence of the spokesman (Isa 53:7-9; Mark 14:61) 
is then a condemnation and a judgment of those who refused the word 
when it was current. 

remains silent. There is a slender possibility that yiddom here means 
“wails,” because of the parallelism dommu/Vhelilu in Isa 23:1-2 (dmm II 
in BDB 199a). There may be no need to evoke another root. Torpid silence 
and frenzied keening are both expressions of extreme grief—the person is 
struck dumb with stupefaction and horror, Lam 2:10, 3:28; Job 2:13. The 
Book of Woes recognizes both wailing (5:1, 16-17) and silence (6:9-10) as 
fitting responses to the situation. If anything, silence expresses the most 
intense grief (Mic 1:10). Such an interpretation seems better than identify¬ 
ing the silence as mere discretion, to keep out of trouble. 

13b. time. We have here the only occurrence of c et in Amos; cf. Mic 2:3; 
Jer 51:6. 


COMMENT 

The central point of the whole book (5:14-15) is flanked by verses begin¬ 
ning with “therefore” (vv 13, 16). Just as vv 14—15 are symmetrical, so we 
might suspect that the placement of vv 13 and 16 is part of the same 
symmetry, and that the conjunction “therefore” does not necessarily pro¬ 
vide a logical link to the immediately preceding text, as it does in normal 
prose. “Therefore” typically introduces a judgment after an accusation. 
Verses 14-15 are not an accusation, but an exhortation to repentance. And 
vv 16-17 are not exactly a judgment speech; rather, they predict mourning 
after an act of judgment, here the demolition of houses and the devastation 
of farmlands, which would be a fitting penalty for the sins exposed in 5:11. 
The prudent man remains silent in the evil time. In biblical wisdom the 
matkil usually does the right thing; and, although his behavior here is not 
commended, it is not censured either. Verse 10 shows that those who speak 
up on behalf of the victims of injustice are wasting their effort, because the 
courts are corrupt (v 12b). Even so, the good man—and certainly a prophet 
—is still obliged to speak out. We must ask accordingly whether the silence 
of the wise man in v 13 represents a voluntary act that has a certain pru- 
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dence about it, or that shows he has given up public protest as futile, or that 
he chooses it in the interest of self-preservation. As such this silence could 
be another sign of the collapse of community values, but in that case the 
word “wise” would be sarcastic and bitter. 

Verses 10-13 are a unit, or rather vv 7-13, with vv 8-9 as a contrastive 
intrusion. The accusation has four parts—vv 7, 10, 11a, 12b—and the con¬ 
sequences are stated in vv llaB-b and 16-17. Verse 13 is part of the total 
situation. Amos’ persistent complaint is that the leaders have refused to 
listen to the word of God delivered by prophets. Indeed, they have silenced 
the prophets (2:12, 7:12-13), and that action is the final provocation. No 
possibility of repentance remains. Similarly in the law courts, those who 
speak the truth are hated, indeed ejected. We conclude that the silence of 
the ma&ktl in v 13 is not voluntary, but enforced. The wise teachers of 
ethics were resource persons whose mastery of customary procedures en¬ 
abled them to give moral guidance “in the gate.” When they are silenced 
along with the prophets, the times are indeed evil. 

Verse 13 is a sapiential statement closely connected with neither what 
precedes nor what follows but suitable at any turning point in the book and 
especially as marking the midpoint both of the chapter and of the book as a 
whole. (The midpoint of the chapter comes between vv 13 and 14, while for 
the book as a whole vv 14 and 15 are directly in the center. The difference is 
slight and need not detain us.) Verse 13 seems also to be in prose and 
constitutes perhaps an editorial comment on the predicament of the re¬ 
prover and speaker of truth, who is the object of hostility and abuse in v 10. 
It is nevertheless a curious comment, for it constitutes good practical ad¬ 
vice for unpopular speakers or those who, like the men mentioned in v 10, 
have a distinctly unpopular message and are attacked for speaking the 
truth. The advice is that wise men should or do keep silence at such a time, 
when tyranny and oppression are rampant and the price of nonconformity 
and outspokenness can be disastrously high. But this advice would seem to 
be the exact opposite of Amos’ intentions and practice. He deliberately 
sought a public platform and announced his devastating message under 
conditions that were guaranteed to compromise him personally in the worst 
way. If the advice or the general comment in v 13 were meant seriously, 
then it could hardly have been taken seriously by the prophet whose name 
is on this book. Perhaps it was intended as an ironic comment on what 
actually took place, proving at once the truth of conventional wisdom and 
its total inapplicability in the present situation. Alternatively, it may be a 
rueful comment by the prophet or his followers in the light of the outcome, 
or at the time of the confrontation with authorities at Bethel, which took 
place when the prophet delivered his message. 

It may be a comment on a slightly different class of person, the wise man, 
and contain prudential if not conventional advice. At such a time as is 
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described in the preceding unit (vv 10-12), there is no occasion for further 
words, wise counsel, or prudent advice. If our view is correct, then by 
Phase Two all reasonable hopes for change and the realistic possibilities of 
avoiding disaster have been exhausted. The end truly is at hand, and the 
time of the wise man has passed; even the time of the prophet is running 
out. It only remains to pronounce or set down the final words of judgment 
and the matter is out of everyone’s hands, except those of God, who decides 
and disposes the affairs of all. 


II.A.3. EXHORTATION AND 
LAMENTATION (5:14-17) 

II.A.3.a. REPENTANCE (5:14-15) 


5:14a 

14b 


15a 

15b 


Seek Good and not Evil, 
so that you may live! 

And let it happen so— 

let Yahweh, the God of hosts, be with you as you have 

claimed! 

Hate Evil and love Good, 

and establish justice in the gate. 

Perhaps Yahweh the God of hosts will treat [you] kindly, 

O remnant of Joseph. 


INTRODUCTION 

In terms of position, this unit is the midpoint of the chapter and the 
middle of the book. It also contains the heart of the message. Here at the 
center of the book is a basic statement about the religion of Israel and a 
pithy digest of the prophet’s proclamation. On the face of it, the passage 
belongs to Phase One. It is an exhortation to repentance and amendment of 
life, which also holds out the possibility of reciprocal behavior on the part 
of God—to be gracious and merciful and to restore the penitent. 

These verses pick up the theme of 5:4—6, on which comments have al¬ 
ready been made. The key words are dirSuni wihyu (v 4), “Seek me and 
live”—which are also echoed in v 6, forming an envelope around a series of 
chiastic cola: 
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In 5:4—6 the enveloping idea is to seek Yahweh in order to live, but 
presumably not to seek him at the official and traditional shrines, which the 
prophet characterizes as centers of sin and stimulants to commit crimes 
and covenant violations (cf. 4:4). 

The catchword dirsu is picked up in 5:14 with the object tob, but with 
essentially the same comment, lema c an tihyu, “so that you may live.’’ It is 
arguable that tob stands here not for the abstraction or generalization 
“goodness,” though that is suitable in the context, but for God himself who 
is the embodiment or essence of goodness: the Good One. Dahood has 
shown that this epithet or title is used a number of times in the Psalms and 
elsewhere in the Bible for Yahweh (1968:296). The duplication of the verb 
here in Amos supports the view that the object is the same in both passages. 
In the same way, ra c (“evil”) may be personified (see discussion in Ander¬ 
sen and Freedman 1980:476-77); we may find this counterdeity in the Ca- 
naanite pantheon. Presumably Baal would already qualify; and in fuller 
form and at a much later date (cf. Matt 10:25; 12:24, 27; Mark 3:22; Luke 
11:15, 18-19), we find the chief of devils called Beelzebul (correct for b c l zbl 
in Ugaritic) or Beelzebub, which is the form found in the OT, perhaps a 
derogatory play on words, namely, zebub, “flies,” for zebul “prince” or 
“noble one.” The modified repetition of this theme in 5:15 could be ana¬ 
lyzed in the same manner: “Hate evil and love good,” in other words, “hate 
the Evil One and love the Good One”—in both cases titles of deities, false 
and true, characterized by these fundamental attributes. Perhaps we can 
leave the question unsettled by including both meanings in the translation: 

Seek the Good [good] 

and do not [seek] the Evil [evil] 
so that you may live. 

Because J al is normally used with the verb in the imperfect, we suppose that 
there is an ellipsis here, with the verb ( tidresu ) being understood, its force 
carrying over from the imperative. The construction would be equivalent to 
a negative imperative, which is what is needed. 

The parallel passage in v 15a reads as follows: 

Hate the Evil [One] 
and love the Good [One] 
and establish in the gate justice. 

The additional lines in 14aB and 15aB, Im*71 thyw, “so that you may live” 
(v 14a), and whsygw bs c r mspt, “and establish justice in the gate” (v 15a), fit 
satisfactorily into the context, but they are not themselves parallel to the 
preceding clauses or to each other. Together they form a vivid and expres¬ 
sive combination, however. The logical order would be: 
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and establish justice in the gate (v 15a) 
so that you may live (v 14a). 

In both cases the consequence may be not only survival but revival and 
renewal—“that you may live”—and the realization of the proud but now 
pathetic boast that “Yahweh is with us.” 

And let it happen so— 

let Yahweh, the God of hosts, be with you as you have claimed! (v 14) 

The corresponding passage in v 15 brings out the same point, only more 
poignantly and less self-righteously: 

Perhaps Yahweh the God of Hosts will treat [you] kindly, 

O remnant of Joseph. 

The verb expresses another of the fundamental attributes of Yahweh, re¬ 
vealed in the creedal proclamation originating in the ancient formula found 
in Exod 34:6-7 Cel rahum wehannun, “a God merciful and gracious”) and 
elsewhere in the Bible. These formulas emphasize the mercy and kindness 
of the covenant deity, and their use everywhere brings out the ultimate 
hope and confidence of Israel that even in the worst situations and most 
threatening crises the grace and compassion of God will prevail, even over 
his rectitude and retributive justice. 

Here the operative word is “perhaps,” and while we attribute the passage 
to Phase One of the prophet’s commission, its force and pathos may cover 
the entire message and mission. Even in extremis there is some residue of 
hope, not necessarily before the catastrophe but during and even after. In 
other words, the key message may be placed in this strategic and pivotal 
spot for a reason beyond its own content and applicability to a sinful and 
recalcitrant Israel: to encourage and exhort to repentance and change of 
ways not only while there is still time, as in 5:4-6, but even when time runs 
out and all is seemingly lost, because what appears to be true may not be. 
Perhaps, only perhaps—there remains a small window, a slim hope, but 
better than none at all. Supporting a shift in interpretation of this passage is 
the subtle change from bet ydsep (“O house of Joseph”) in v 6, which is an 
unusual but understandable reference to the northern kingdom (at least its 
main parts: Ephraim and Manasseh), to se’erit ydsep (“O remnant of Jo¬ 
seph”) in v 15. While it is not necessary to suppose that this passage reflects 
the partial destruction and devastation of the land following the invasion by 
Tiglath-pileser III in 732 b.c.e. or the total destruction of the state of Israel 
in 722 after the capture of Samaria, there seems little doubt that the 
prophet has in mind such a stage in Israel’s fortunes and fate. The terms 
seem to be used proleptically, anticipating the fall of the city and the na- 
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tion, or at least its dismemberment. The fall of the northern kingdom hap¬ 
pened in several phases, beginning with the civil wars and rival kings of the 
740s and 730s, continuing with the Assyrian raids on border territories, and 
ending with the conquest and annexation of what was left of the kingdom 
by Shalmaneser V and Sargon II in the 720s. This interpretation would 
place the passage not solely in Phase One of the prophet’s commission but 
across several phases, presupposing Phase Two (of irrevocable judgment) 
and Phase Three (the actual destruction of the kingdom and the ruthless 
search-and-kill operation against the most criminal and guilty elements, 
beginning at the top with king and priest) and even Phase Four, with its 
confident expression of hope in a renewal and restoration. The statement 
here is much more cautious and provisional, and the tone is hesitant: the 
operative word is “perhaps,” and perhaps that is the proper word after all, 
for Israel in the time of Amos, for all the rest of the nations of that time (as 
we have seen, whatever is appropriate for Israel must apply pari passu to 
the others in the same situation and relationship with God, which they all 
can claim), and for nations and their people of any other time and place. 
Perhaps the God of hosts will be gracious to the remnant—perhaps! 


NOTES 

15b. perhaps. Compare “who knows?” with the hope of life if Yahweh is 
gracious (2 Sam 12:22). The prophet does not give an ironclad guarantee 
either way. It is never absolutely predictable that God will punish the 
sinner or pardon the penitent. 

remnant The word se’erit occurs three times in Amos, once in each of 
the three books into which we have divided the whole: 

1:8 fryt plstym 
5:15 s*ryt ywsp 
9:12 s*ryt *dwm 

The use of the word in the Epilogue (9:12) gives to them all a continuing 
reference to the End Time (Phase Four). Compare “Joseph’s crash” in 6:6. 
In discussing the fallen “virgin Israel” in 5:2 we could not determine 
whether the event had occurred or was still in the future. The same is true 
here. We suggest that Amos is interpreting the troubles already experienced 
(4:6-11), interpreting them as warnings and early stages of judgments, 
which could become more and more severe or which could be mitigated by 
repentance. The same vocabulary in the opening lines of vv 14 and 15 
divides the two verses into a twofold message. Verse 15 is more specific than 
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v 14. It spells out precisely how they are to love and seek good: by estab¬ 
lishing justice in the gate, that is, by reversing and correcting all of the ills 
and evils that are cataloged in the inventory of woes. 

At the same time, there is a specific mention of the “remnant of Joseph.” 
The location of this moment, whether in the several phases through which 
we have traced the career of Amos or in the unfolding of the judgments in 
historical events, depends on how far the nation must be diminished before 
it can be called a “remnant.” The points reached in 4:11 and 5:3 suggest 
that the nation had found itself in sufficiently serious trouble to give the 
prophet his chief talking point. We do not see how these statements can 
reflect the last stages of the Assyrian dismemberment of the northern king¬ 
dom, for then the setting would be at least a decade after the reigns of 
Jeroboam and Uzziah. We take the information in 1:1 with complete seri¬ 
ousness, and we do not accept a “solution” that identifies passages like 
those in 5:14-15 as additions made long after the time of Amos with the 
benefit of hindsight. In 6:6 Amos rebukes people for not grieving over 
“Joseph’s crash,” an expression that seems to echo “the remnant of Jo¬ 
seph” in 5:15. Amos 5:4-5 and 14 belong together, and in vv 4—5 the nation 
is intact, and indeed flourishing. Yet even when it is possible to speak of 
Israel as fallen and of Joseph as a ruin and a remnant, the situation is not 
that of 730 or 720, because they have not yet gone into exile (5:5, 6:7); that 
event is still a threat, a more ultimate threat. 

The specific denotation of “the remnant of Joseph” thus changes with 
changing historical circumstances, but the principle (“it may be that 
Yahweh will be gracious to the remnant”) remains in force, no matter what 
the remnant is at any particular time. In the setting of The Book of Woes 
(5:15), the remnant is the nation injured and diminished under the disci¬ 
plinary plagues of 4:6-11. In the setting of The Book of Doom (1:8), the 
remnant are the survivors (if any) of the punitive judgments of the Great 
Set Speech. In the Epilogue (9:12), a remnant would be anything left even 
after the final mopping-up operations of Phase Three. 


COMMENT 

Throughout this study we have done our best to find dates for the oracles 
in order to interpret them as far as possible in a specific historical context. 
We are unable to establish absolute dates, because we cannot attach a single 
verse in the book of Amos to any identifiable event or situation attested and 
dated in other sources. There are only oblique connections and partial or 
provisional identifications. An accumulation of indirect and circumstantial 
links points to the early decades of the eighth century as the most probable 
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period for Amos’ activity, say 780-770. The numerous references to 
plagues and troubles, setbacks and disasters must reflect a period of trials 
and tribulations that the other histories do not report, because these bad 
times were forgotten in the spectacular recovery that took place later in the 
reigns of those two long-lived monarchs, Jeroboam II and Uzziah; and the 
Primary History tells us nothing more. In Amos’ view these disturbances 
were all acts of God and indications that the end was near, very near indeed 
(4:12). Not only should there be mourning (5:1-2), there would soon be 
occasion for an outpouring of sorrow and grief (5:16-17). But not inevita¬ 
bly: it is still possible that Yahweh will be gracious to the remnant of Joseph 
(v 15b). How? After 740 such grace would be to restrain the Assyrians, so 
that Israel would not be attacked. After 730 such grace would be to defeat 
Assyria, so that the diminished Israel would survive and even recover. 
After 720 such grace would require greater exertion, the preservation of 
exiles and their repatriation. There is no indication that Amos was thinking 
in these terms. He was not in any of those situations. 

Events in the intervening period, especially about 760-750, pointed ex¬ 
actly the other way. It was not “an evil time’’ (v 13); it was a time of 
military success and economic prosperity. Signs of these conditions are 
already reported in the book of Amos (6:13; 6:4—6). Amos’ day of doom did 
not come immediately. In this matter he was mistaken, or at least prema¬ 
ture. 

The preservation of his messages, in spite of their apparent nonfulfill¬ 
ment, gives them a different status in relation to concrete historical situa¬ 
tions. It is clear from the fact and manner of their preservation that their 
apparent nonfulfillment was not considered as invalidating them. We have 
seen that the whole book was written at a time and with a perspective 
corresponding to the end and apparent failure of Amos’ mission. In what 
we have called Phase Two inevitable judgment is announced (The Book of 
Doom, chaps. 1-4). Yet representative prophecies from Phase One (The 
Book of Woes) are preserved and included along with these later messages, 
which have superseded and replaced the earlier ones. So why preserve them 
at all, if they no longer applied? Just for the record? At least that. The full 
background supplied by the materials from Phase One (the first two visions 
and The Book of Woes) serves as a defense of Amos and as a justification 
for his final messages. Ample opportunity has been given to the people for 
amendment; they are doubly inexcusable and rightly condemned, for their 
violations in the first place and in the second place for their impenitence. 

Yet this background is not just given for the record. It remains an inte¬ 
gral and vital, indeed central part of the message. As long as there is a 
remnant of Joseph (a tenth, a hundredth, a thousandth [5:3, 6:9]), perhaps 
Yahweh will be gracious. 

Some of the oracles from Phase One preserved in The Book of Woes are 
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not strictly applicable to Israel in later phases of Amos’ program of judg¬ 
ment. The “house of Joseph” in 5:6 is still able to resort to the shrines, even 
as far as Beer-sheba. It was possible to talk about “Joseph’s crash” at the 
very time that some of the people were living in luxury and while exile is 
still a threat (6:4-7), and while they are not grieved over that ruin (6:6). 
The reason could be either that they are not concerned about the destruc¬ 
tion threatened by the prophet or that they are not distressed by a measure 
of ruin already sustained. We think that the latter is true, because The Book 
of Woes contains a call to mourning (5:1-2). It also contains anticipations 
of further mourning (5:16-17). It records decimation (5:3); it anticipates 
further decimation (6:9-10). The remnant will get smaller and smaller. The 
“remnant of Joseph” in 5:15 is addressed when it is still possible to secure 
grace by establishing justice in the gate. Such an exhortation would have its 
best impact when national life and community institutions were reasonably 
intact, and when there was still hope of their preservation. But such an 
exhortation never loses its relevance. In later interpretation such a message 
would view “grace” as recovery from national destruction and return from 
exile. The conditions for grace remain the same, repentance by doing justice 
(Dan 4:24[E27]). The “remnant of Joseph” would be identified differently: 
Ephraim, after Assyria had carried off most of the northern kingdom; then 
the survivors after the total destruction of Samaria, whether remaining in 
the homeland or scattered in exile. In spite of the drastic language used for 
Phase Three—no survivors, not even in exile (9:1-4)—there is still a 
chance, even after the worst has happened; but only a chance, not a cer¬ 
tainty. Restoration would come after repentance, not before and not inde¬ 
pendent of it. Perhaps Amos 9:11-15 reflects a further stage in this process, 
in which return, rebuilding, and restoration are promised without such 
conditions; but perhaps the conditions are assumed to have been fulfilled. 


II.A.3.b. LAMENTATION (5:16-17) 


5:16a Therefore, thus has said Yahweh the God of hosts, my Lord: 
“In all the squares let there be lamentation, 
and in all the streets 

Let them say, ‘Alas! Alas!’— 

16b and let them summon the field hands 

to mourning and lamentation— 
to those trained in wailing. 
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17a And in all the vineyards let there be lamentation, 

17b when I pass through, in the midst of you.” 

Yahweh has spoken. 


INTRODUCTION 

This unit continues the series of laken oracles from vv 11 and 13. The ki 
clause in v 17b continues from v 12. The theme of mourning continues 
from vv 1-2, but the focus is different. There the prophet takes up the 
lamentation as if the nation were already prostrate. Here the mourning is 
predicted as a result of Yahweh passing through in the midst of the people. 

Verses 16 and 17 are framed by the familiar formulas of prophetic utter¬ 
ance: 


16a koh y amar yhwh 
17b 'amar yhwh 

Note the repeated usage of the same or similar patterns in the Great Set 
Speech of chaps. 1-2 (e.g., 1:3, 5; 6, 8; 13, 15; 2:1, 3). 

The structure of the poem is intricate and interlocking, but most of the 
features are familiar to us and characteristic of Hebrew lyric poetry. The 
basic pattern is established by the repetition of phrases and particles, and 
constitutes a three-part structure in which the opening and closing are 
parallel in form while building up to the climactic first-person assertion by 
the deity. The central section has a slightly different structure and consists 
of a pair of emblematic and allusive references to the public announcement 
of a summons to mourning. 

The key to the poem’s structure is provided by the repeated prepositional 
phrases ( bkl . . . wbkl . . . wbkl) and by the corresponding expression, 
also repeated three times ( misped . . . y ebel umisped . . . misped). Thus 
the opening and closing sections are introduced and defined by the parallel 
and complementary cola, as follows: 

v 16 bekol-rehobot misped 
v 17 ubekol-keramim misped 

At the same time, the middle unit is bounded by the same sort of expression 
but split up between the opening words and a place near the end of the unit: 


ubekol-husot . . . y eWebel umisped 
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Just as there is an added phrase at the end of the second section, so there is 
an additional and concluding clause at the end of the third section and the 
piece as a whole. Within the middle part we can identify a pattern of 
concentric circles or spiral construction, in which layers are built up 
around a core statement. With all of these factors in mind we may now 
attempt an analysis of the structure of this call to public mourning: 




Syllables 

16a 

b$ko\-rehdbdt misped 

2 + 3 + 2 = 7 — 


ubekol-Znisdr 

• • 

3 + 2 = 5- 



yd’meru hd-hd 

r3 +1 + 1 = 5 


16b 

weqare’u Hkkar 

*~4 + 2 = 6 



W-’ebel umisped 

1 + 1 + 3 = 5-, 



y el-yode c e nehi 

1 + 3 + 2 = 6-r 


17a 

ubekol -keramim misped 

3 + 3 + 2 = 8 

17b 

ki-Yebor beqirbeka 

1 + 2 + 3/4 = 6/7 


1 


Accents 
- 3 

r 2 

n 

3 
2 


The opening colon of the poem (v 16a) forms an envelope with the first 
colon of v 17. The wording is almost identical, the exception being the 
second term: rehobot is balanced by keramim. They are hardly synonyms 
but complement each other well, the former referring to the city while the 
latter reflects the countryside. Together they cover both areas. Along with 
the remote correspondence, there is a more immediate one in the tradi¬ 
tional pair rhbwt//hwswt (v 16aB): only the order is reversed. In any case, 
the second unit expands on the theme of plural mourning by identifying the 
participants or procedures in more detail. Once again the references are 
complementary rather than synonymous, and distinctive terms are used for 
the different classes represented at the public gathering. The “plowman” of 
v 16b represents the rural constituency including the vintners (and others), 
as we know from the parallel passages in Joel 1:5-14. More broadly, they 
participate in the rites or ceremonies of mourning as lay people, without 
special status or qualifications. The other group or class mentioned consists 
of professional mourners, representing the leadership in such public dem¬ 
onstrations. By the judicious use of distinctive yet representative terms, the 
poet is able to identify specific constituents and participants in the rites of 
mourning. At the same time he conveys the depth and extent of the tragedy 
by the repeated use of the word “all”—the total involvement of the entire 
community in both the tragic devastation of the land and the decimation of 
the populace on the one hand, and the pervasive lamentation or mourning 
to follow, on the other hand. 

The envelope construction is maintained through the middle section. 
Thus the first two cola with their clauses are joined by the second pair in 
such a way that the first verbal clause is grammatically linked with the 
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second prepositional phrase, while the second verbal clause merges directly 
into the first prepositional phrase. The effect may be diagrammed in the 
following manner: 


-) V A | A | A 

yomeru ho-ho 

weqare’u 3 ikkar // J eWebel umisped 

? el-y6de*e nehi 


We would render the poet’s syntactical intention as follows: 

Let them say, “Alas! Alas!” . . . 

to those trained in wailing 
and summon the field hands 

to mourning and lamentation. 

The rearrangement in the rendering is intended only to facilitate the inter¬ 
pretation and understanding of the poem. The text in its present arrange¬ 
ment reflects the subtlety and sophistication of the prophet-poet and has 
been preserved correctly. 

It remains only to mention that the verbs in the body of the text have 
anonymous or unidentified subjects, presumably those responsible for the 
enterprise. In the similar passage in Joel 1, they are the priests of the 
sanctuary, responsible for public worship or the rites pertinent to the out¬ 
pouring of grief and sorrow. For the poet what is presumably important is 
not the status or even identity of the speakers but their message, authorita¬ 
tive and effective. Mourning appropriate to the tragedy in the making is in 
order. 

The final words of the oracle do not fit easily into the structure or are, 
rather, a comment on the summons to or preparation for the great public 
mourning. While the words pertaining to mourning are part of the divine 
oracle, they reflect the prophet’s mood or voice. The closing clause is the 
very word of Yahweh himself, spoken in the first person. 

ki-Yebor beqirbeka 

“when I pass through, in the midst of you.” 

Clearly the tone is ominous, and the sense is that of impending disaster 
and destruction. The language itself is reminiscent of the threat expressed 
in Exod 12:12, where God announces that he will pass through the land of 
Egypt and strike down all the firstborn: 

we c abarti be 3 e res-m israyim ba l lay Id hazzeh wZhikketi kol-bekdr 
b&eres misrayim me'dddm wifad behemd 
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And I will pass through the land of Egypt on this night and I will 
strike down all the firstborn males in the land of Egypt including 
humans and domestic animals. . . . 

In view of the many references to the Exodus tradition we need not doubt 
that the words in Amos 5:17 are ominous and threaten the same violence 
against the land of Israel and its inhabitants. In view of the account of the 
series of plagues in Amos 4:6-11, the correspondence between the treat¬ 
ment to be accorded Israel for its defiance of God and that which was 
meted out to Egypt at the time of the Exodus seems both plausible and 
probable. The march through the land of Israel will have the same or 
equivalent disastrous consequences and result in universal mourning in the 
land, just as the earlier destructive attack did. Compare Exod 12:29-30, 
especially: “and there was a great outcry in Egypt, for there was not a 
house where there was not one dead.” 


NOTES 

16a. Yahweh . . . my Lord. The title is cumbersome and unusual. The 
messenger formula begins and ends the piece, so that the repetition of 
Yahweh in 16a and 17b forms an inclusion. This structure could partly 
explain the inversion of the normal “my Lord Yahweh.” But the latter is 
not only reversed (cf. Hab 3:19), it encloses “God of hosts.” Amos uses this 
title mainly in The Book of Woes (5:14, 15, 16, 27; 6:8; cf. 4:13), twice with 
the definite article (6:14; cf. 3:13) rather than yhwh sb’wt, preferred by 
others (once in 9:5, with the article). The LXX omits *dny, throwing doubt 
on the MT. The peculiarity of the expression in v 16 should be viewed in 
relation to the equally unique rubric in v 27b: 

y amar yhwh y elohe seba'ot (smw) 

said he, whose name is Yahweh, God of hosts. 

This line balances v 16a, and both serve as a frame to embrace and unify vv 
16-27 as a larger ensemble of oracles and related pieces. 

all. Its use three times emphasizes that there will be mourning every¬ 
where. 

squares . . . streets. The normal sequence is here reversed: 

Wisdom shouts in the streets (Aws) 

In the squares ( rhbwt ) she gives out her voice. 

(Prov 1:20; cf. Prov 5:16, 7:12, 22:13) 
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Proverbs has a pattern of balancing singular and plural forms. Prophets 
use plurals (Nah 2:5[E4]; Jer 5:1; Isa 15:3), but Jer 9:20 is like Proverbs: 

Death has climbed into our windows, 
he has entered into our citadels, 
to cut off the suckling from the street, 
the choice youths from the squares. 

lamentation. . Of the three nouns with this meaning, one ( nehi ) occurs 
again in Jer 9:19-20, where the affinities with Amos 5:16-17 have been 
noticed. There nehi//qina. 

16b. field hands. In Joel 1:11 we have plowmen//vinedressers. Here the 
parallel y kr/krmym is elliptical. The plowman stands for both groups, and 
the vineyards stand for both locations, in other words, there is merismus. 
The professionals summon farmers from their fields and vinedressers from 
their vineyards. 

trained in wailing. Apparently they are members of a professional guild 
with special skills. In addition to knowing and singing the traditional 
dirges, they may also have esoteric skills to assist in the crisis, warding off 
the dangers of death and demons. Compare the priests who minister in the 
temple in Joel, who also arrange matters for the vinedressers and plowmen 
who will mourn and be abashed. Here too there are two groups—those who 
direct and lead in mourning and those who join them. 

17b. when I pass. In Exod 12:12, Yahweh passes through the land of 
Egypt to kill the firstborn. 

midst. The usage is unique. Otherwise c br bqrb is used of Israel passing 
through the lands of the peoples (Deut 29:15[E16]; Josh 24:17[E]) or of the 
people passing through the camp (Josh 1:11, 3:2). None of these passings is 
either destructive or beneficial. Applied to God the expression is not alto¬ 
gether clear. Either it contrasts with the common idea that the presence of 
God “in the midst” is beneficial (Deuteronomy); or he is in the midst now 
to do harm (Hos 11:9), and they are in mourning as a result. Compare c br 
in Amos 7:8 and 8:2. 

you. The masculine singular pronoun suggests the northern kingdom 
rather than the larger entity of two kingdoms, but the point should not be 
pressed. The same detail was not decisive in 4:12. Because 5:16-17 has 
some kind of connection with 5:2, in which there is mourning for “virgin 
Israel,” singular or plural words may equally refer to the whole nation. 
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COMMENT 

Because of its prominence in a cult setting, the communal lament as a 
distinct literary genre has received most attention from form critics in 
connection with Psalms studies. The pioneering research of H. Gunkel 
(Gunkel and Begrich 1933) remains basic for such work, augmented and 
adjusted by C. Westermann’s subsequent study (1954). Wolff drew attention 
to an associated genre, the “Call to Communal Lamentation” (1977:21). 
While such calls must have been issued from earliest times, the formal 
evolution of the compositional conventions, in his judgment, was not com¬ 
pleted until quite late in OT times, on the basis of Joel 1:5-14, with which 
he connects Isa 23:1-14. In Amos 5:16-17 this mode of address has already 
been adapted to a distinctly prophetic use: to predict and warn of an im¬ 
pending disaster that will require such a call to lamentation. It is thus 
proleptic and protreptic. The prophet himself could also engage in such 
lamentation by way of dramatic anticipation, which may be what Amos is 
doing in 5:1-2. Micah likewise describes himself as wailing like the os¬ 
triches (Mic 1:8), and his long, partly incoherent, almost hysterical dirge 
(Mic 1:10-16) could be his response to wholesale devastation, either as 
perceived in prophetic vision or as it actually transpired. 

It is important to recognize the intensity with which the prophets inter¬ 
nalized and personally endured the wounds of divine punitive judgment, 
suffering on behalf of the people. Their identification and concern lend 
spiritual authenticity to their warning messages and correct the false image 
attributed to them as harsh and vindictive announcers of doom. 

Isaiah 13:6-22 is an important specimen of the call to lamentation be¬ 
cause it identifies the time for mourning with “the Day of Yahweh.” More¬ 
over, it describes that day as a day of universal judgment and of cosmic 
convulsions, including the conversion of light into darkness (Isa 13:10). 
Such motifs are typical of later apocalypses, but their roots are in the 
ancient theophanies. The conjunction of mourning with the Day of Yahweh 
in Amos 5:16-20 is thus an important transitional development. 
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II.A.4. WARNING AND WOE (5:18-27) 
II.A.4.a. THE DAY OF YAHWEH (5:18-20) 


5:18a Woe to you who long for Yahweh’s Day! 

18b What does it mean to you? 

Yahweh’s Day will be darkness rather than light. 

19a It will be as though a man were to escape from the lion, 

only to have the bear meet him; 

19b or, having reached his house, 

to rest his hand on the wall, 

and have the snake bite him. 

20a Is not Yahweh’s Day darkness rather than light, 

20b pitch darkness without a glimmer of light? 


INTRODUCTION 

This unit is the first of the formal “Woes,” explicit in using hoy (cf. 6:1). 
We have argued that most of the other participle constructions also come 
under this rubric. This Woe is unlike the others in that it denounces an 
outlook or point of view mainly religious, even theological, in character, 
whereas the others are mainly concerned with acts of social injustice or self- 
indulgence. This Woe is a rejection of a false estimate of “the Day of 
Yahweh.” It plays on the themes of light and darkness. Verses 18 and 20 are 
an envelope around the gnomic wisdom piece in v 19. The language is 
prose, but the composition achieves several striking effects. 

18a hoy hammifawwim y et-yom yhwh 

18bA lammd-zzeh lakem 

18bB ydm yhwh hu y -hdsek welo y - y or 

20a hald y -hosek ydm yhwh welo y - y or 

20b we y dpel wdlo y -ndgah Id 
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There does not seem to be any basis for describing the rhythm as qinah 
(Cripps 1969:194), whether for the whole unit or for the wisdom piece in 
v 19. The latter bears only a superficial resemblance to the qinah in that the 
balancing second lines are shorter than the lead lines, but the entire section 
(vv 18-20) is prosaic. More important than consideration of scansion is the 
fact that v 19 is simple narrative. At the same time the use of the verb 
forms is peculiar. The imperfect in the first clause is followed by four 
clauses beginning with waw -consecutive and a perfect verb. In standard 
Hebrew this verb would be future, a prediction. The use of the definite 
article throughout is gnomic, but it could point as well to “the lion,” “the 
bear,” “the snake,” who are the stock characters of such moralistic tales. 
Amos may have adopted or adapted familiar folklore, or he may have 
created a little story out of traditional materials derived from the common 
store of the ancient Near East. 


NOTES 

18a. Woe. The “Woe” category is exclusive to the prophets. It may be 
added that the term itself, hwy, is exclusive to the prophets in the Bible, 
except for one occurrence in Kings (1 Kgs 13:30). It occurs in all of the 
major prophets and half of the minor ones, including three of the four 
belonging to the eighth century; only Hosea does not use it. The most 
frequent user is First Isaiah (eighteen times, while in Second Isaiah it oc¬ 
curs only three times); the most concentrated use is found in Habakkuk 
(five times in the second chapter alone; it does not occur in the first or third 
chapter). The grand total is about forty-eight. 

The formal and functional aspects of “Woe-Cries” have been repeatedly, 
extensively, and thoroughly studied by form critics. The whole matter has 
been reviewed and summarized by Wolff (1977:242-45), especially as it has 
a bearing on Amos* usage. Wolffs work has been helpful in drawing atten¬ 
tion to affinities between Woe pieces and wisdom materials. The association 
is close and central in Amos and tends to validate the wisdom material in 
other parts of the book as authentic. The point should not be pushed to the 
point of making Amos merely a “wise man.” Insofar as wisdom modes and 
motifs are the possession of the community, they were available both for 
general use and for highly special and original adaptations and applications 
by a prophet. In case after case, Amos adopts wisdom speech, not to 
change his role but to develop a special kind of oracular discourse, as in 
3:3-8 or 5:18-20. 

long. The associations of the word are with craving for personal gain, like 
the people in the wilderness (Num 11:10-34) who lusted for meat (quails; 
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Ps 106:14). Amos seems to be using the word in the same way. Their 
inordinate desire for the Day of Yahweh will result in its coming. They will 
get what they asked for, but it will not be what they wanted. 

Yahweh’s Day. The phrase is used three times, and three times it is stated 
that it is not light, but darkness. We are not told much about what the 
people were expecting who desired the Day of Yahweh, or why Amos 
contradicted them in these terms. To judge from the analogy of v 19, they 
were expecting it to provide refuge and safety from some threatening dan¬ 
ger, as well as success and victory. It would only bring greater danger, 
indeed final disaster. 

This passage is one of the earliest occurrences, if not the first, of a term 
that becomes a leitmotif in prophetic discourse and is central to a theology 
of the Bible. It is possible that Amos 5:18-20 is the earliest attested use of 
the phrase “the Day of Yahweh” as a technical term. It has not yet ac¬ 
quired a fixed meaning, for Amos and the people he addresses have oppo¬ 
site interpretations of its meaning and import. As Amos is reacting to their 
strongly held opinion, it would seem that the idea had already taken hold 
before the prophet was obliged to contradict it. Because he says that it is 
darkness, not light, should it be understood that they believed that the Day 
of the Lord would be light, and said it that way? Or did Amos produce this 
terminology as his way of telling them that the Day of Yahweh would be 
the exact opposite of what they thought? Whether “light” was their word 
in the first place or was introduced into the debate by Amos, we cannot 
advance beyond “light” and “darkness” to give precise and specific content 
to their expectations. The terms are abstract and almost metaphysical, as is 
Amos’ use of “good” and “evil.” The only clue is provided by the fact that 
*apel and nogah are theophanic terms (Hab 3:4, 11), applied in due time to 
apocalyptic events. Amos’ interpretation of the “Day” then marks an im¬ 
portant moment in the reinterpretation of Urzeit terminology for Endzeit 
phenomena. All we can say is that the Day of Yahweh is the day of his 
manifestation or epiphany; but just what he will do when he comes is not 
explained. Everywhere Amos criticizes his opponents’ hope that God will 
be “with them” (5:14) and their belief that “Calamity shall not even come 
close, much less confront us” (9:10). The eager expectation and longing for 
the Day of Yahweh clearly involve more than a mere avoidance of trouble. 
The people addressed obviously had quite well-developed and definite ideas 
about what the Day would bring. At least they expected safety. But more 
than that, it is suggested that the hope for the Day of Yahweh goes back to 
old traditions and arises from continued belief that Yahweh would come as 
the warrior-god, fighting on Israel’s behalf, overcoming Israel’s enemies, 
bringing in security (6:1) and prosperity (6:4). The old theophanic-apoca- 
lyptic tradition of God rising like the sun on the world (2 Sam 23:4) could 
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be expressed in the opposite terms of darkness (2 Sam 22:8-16). Which 
would it be? 

19. The narrative seems simple and straightforward, but there are some 
subtle features. It could be a pseudo-sorites, for each danger in turn would 
seem to be inescapable (O’Connor 1987). The predicament of the people 
who desire the Day of Yahweh is like that of a man (the word does not have 
the definite article) who tries to escape from the lion, only to be overtaken 
by the bear (these words have the definite article). Perhaps v 19b is a 
continuation of the same story, but “goes” is neutral; it could be another 
simile. He goes into “the” (= his) house and puts his hand against the wall. 
The significance of this action is not clear. Perhaps it is just a casual, 
thoughtless act. In any case, when he thinks he is safe, even in the shelter of 
his own home, nemesis can overtake him. 

The continuity in the string of verbs, along with the fact that the subject 
is used only once, supports the view that there is here a single story with 
five successive moments. This question cannot be settled in purely gram¬ 
matical terms, and Wolff (1977:256 n. 15) dismisses too abruptly Brockel- 
mann’s suggestion that there are two little stories here (1956:41k). The 
question is whether the encounter with the bear is fatal, or whether we are 
to understand that the fleeing man escaped from that animal as well as 
from the lion, and made it safely to the shelter of his house. In 4:6-11 the 
people are described as continually surviving a series of disasters, only to be 
confronted in the end with God himself (4:12). The same could be happen¬ 
ing here. But there are three good reasons for reading v 19 as a pair of 
similar illustrations. First is the practice of making a solemn point twice. 
Second, inescapable doom overtakes people wherever they are, outside or 
inside (Deut 32:25). Third, the illustrations match the simple distinction 
made between two theories of the Day of Yahweh if each experience is a 
simple reversal of expectation. The first man thinks he escaped from the 
lion, but a bear took him. The second man thinks he is safe inside, but a 
snake kills him. So the person who thinks that the Day of the Lord is light 
will discover that it is darkness. 

19a. lion. With such a familiar image, it is unlikely that this lion has 
anything to do with the lions in 3:4—8, which represent Yahweh. 

19b. snake. The use of the same verb in 9:3 brings the two passages 
together. In the light of 9:3, 5:19 may contain the idea that even an accident 
like being bitten by a snake in one’s own home is under the sovereign 
direction of Yahweh and achieves his judgment. 
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II. A.4.b. JUSTICE (5:21-24) 


5:21a I detest, I loathe your festivals, 

21b I have no satisfaction in your solemn gatherings. 
22a Whatever you sacrifice to me 

—your burnt offerings and gifts— 

I cannot accept 

22b —your peace offerings and fat cattle— 

I cannot approve. 

23a Take your loud songs away from me! 

23b I won’t listen to your instrumental music. 

24a But let justice roll on like the ocean, 

24b and equity like a perennial stream. 


INTRODUCTION 

The remainder of the chapter (vv 21-27) is the direct speech of Yahweh, 
ending with a colophon that is a meld of the messenger formula and the 
end line of the creation hymns (v 27b). The passage may be divided into 
two major sections: (1) vv 21-24 and (2) vv 25-27; these sections in turn 
may be subdivided as follows: (la) vv 21-22; (lb) vv 23-24; (2a) v 25; and 
(2b) vv 26-27. The divisions, however, are permeable, and it is clear that 
various elements serve as links (vv 22a and 25 are associated in vocabulary 
and syntax) or transitions (v 25 resumes the 2d m. pi. forms after a shift to 
2d m. s. pronominal elements in v 23, thus establishing a connection with 
vv 21-22 on the one hand and vv 26-27 on the other). 

Section la . 5:21-22 

The first portion (vv 21-24) is an angry denunciation (vv 21-22) followed 
by an earnest plea for repentance in both its negative aspect (“stop what 
you are doing,” v 23a) and its constructive side (“achieve justice,” v 24). 

la. Verses 21-22 constitute a poetic unit with a symmetrical structure in 
terms of stresses and syllables. 

Verse 21 consists of a bicolon 3 : 3 (accents) and 9 : 10 (syllables) with 
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parallelism in nouns and suffixes (hgykm//b'srtykm). The verbal pattern is 
overbalanced with two perfect forms in the first colon matched by a nega¬ 
tive imperfect in the parallel colon (all first-person singular, the most direct 
form of divine utterance). 

Verse 22 closes with an exactly matching bicolon: 3 : 3 and 10 : 9 (the 
syllable numbers being in a chiastic arrangement). Preceding and occupy¬ 
ing the space between the bicola is a conditional clause, ky *m-t c lw-ly, which 
can be construed with the following cola but does not conform well to the 
normal interpretation and understanding of the prophetic denunciation. 
This clause, while embedded in v 22, nevertheless has apparent links with 
v 25 (on which see below) and anticipates the comparison and contrast 
between current sacrificial practices and those carried on in the wilderness 
wanderings. 

The cola of v 22aB and 22b match up in excellent parallelism with paired 
nouns ( c lwt wmnhtykm, a conjunctive expression balanced by Mm mry'ykm, 
a construct chain, but in both cases only one of the nouns is suffixed) 
followed by the negative particle (P) preceding a first-person imperfect 
form of the verb. These verbal forms are in turn matched in the preceding 
and following verses, showing linkage across sectional lines: 

v 21 wP *ryh 

v 22 P 3 rsh V >byt 

v 23 P 3 sm ( 

Note has already been taken of the paired verbs at the beginning of v 21. 

Section lb. 5:23-24 

This unit has a similar structure; there are two sets of bicola with slightly 
varying stress and syllable counts: 

v 23: 4 + 3 and 9/10 : 9/10 
v 24: 3 + 3 and 7/8 : 8 

In both verses there is extensive chiasm: of both verbs and nouns in v 23, 
and of nouns and prepositional phrases in v 24 (one verb does double duty 
for both cola). 

The whole unit may be displayed as a poetic composition, in nine lines of 
fairly uniform length and without a single prose particle. 

Syllables Accents 

21a §dne 3 ti maPastl haggekem 3 + 3 + 3 = 9 3 

b weld 3 3 drlah b<?ass$rdtekem 2 + 2 + 6= 10 3 
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22a ki *im-ta c alu-li 1 + 1 + 2 + 1 = 5 2 

c olot uminhotekem lo* *erseh 2 + 5 + 1+ 2=10 3 

b weSelem merVekem Id 3 *abbit 2 + 4+ 1 + 2 = 9 3 

23a baser m^alay hdmdn slreka 2 + 3 + 2 + 2/3 = 9/10 4 

b wezimrat nebdleka lo* *esma c 3 + 3/4 + 1 + 2 = 9/10 3 

24a weyiggal kammayim mispdt 3 + 2/3 + 2 = 7/8 3 

b usedaqa kenahal *etan 4 + 2 + 2 = 8 3 


The point of the oracle is made by means of six first-person singular 
verbs. The first two are perfect forms (v 21a), followed by four negated 
imperfects of increasing severity—I won’t be mollified, ... I won’t be 
pleased, ... I won’t even look, ... I won’t (even) listen. Three of the 
verbs cover the primary senses of smell, sight, and sound, but none of these 
sensuous components of the cult will give pleasure (the fourth verb). The 
display of the objects of these perceptions cuts across the usual poetic 
designs: 


Whatever you sacrifice to me 

—your burnt offerings and gifts— 

I cannot accept 

—your peace offerings and fat cattle— 

I cannot approve [look at them]. 

All of these parts of v 22 go together; the two more specific sacrifices (grain 
and flesh) spell out the “burnt offerings.” The verb “smell” in v 21 antici¬ 
pates them. 

Verse 23 likewise means “Take your loud songs away from me! [me c alay 
matches li in v 22] I won’t listen to your instrumental music.” Ezekiel 
26:13 is a parallel, with hamon sirdyik/7qdl kinnorayik And the ban on 
music in v 23 applies also to the assemblies of v 21 and the sacrifices of 
v 22. 


NOTES 

21a. detest or (hate). The verb &n y generally has a direct object, usually a 
person. Its standard use in legal texts indicates formal renunciation or 
severance of a relationship, as in divorce. There are not many examples 
with Yahweh as subject; Hos 9:15: 
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— kol-rd c atam baggilgdl 

— ki-sam sene y tim 

r c al rda c ma c alelehem 
L mibbeti J dgareSem 

— lo 3 3 6sep 3 ahdbdtdm 

— kol-sdrehem so re rim 


All their evil was in Gilgal 
for there I hated them. 

On account of the evil of their doings 
from my house I drove them. 

I will never love them again 
All their princes are rebels. 


The symmetrical structure shows that the first and last lines go together. 
Likewise the second and next to last go together with “hate”//“love.” The 
middle statement gives the reason for the antipathy. Other examples are: 


Jer 12:8—“I hated her.” 

Ps 5:6 (E5)—“you hate all workers of iniquity.” 

Ps 11:6 (E5)—“his soul hates the lover of violence and the wicked 
one.” 

Mai 1:3—“I hated Esau.” 


Elsewhere Yahweh hates “robbery” (Isa 61:8), “this abominable thing” 
(=] serving other gods, Jer 44:4; cf. Deut 12:31); a massebd (Deut 16:22); 
“your new moons” (Isa 1:14). Here as in Amos 5:21 we can read an ellipti¬ 
cal formulation: “I hate you because of your feasts . . . ,” and because 
religious services are no substitutes for justice. 

Even when the formal object is not a person—it is a thing or an abstract 
quality—the real object is the person and the other item is adverbial. So 
Amos 6:8 means, “I abhor and hate Jacob for his pride in his strongholds.” 

loathe. (An alternative would be “reject.”) M*s is the opposite of bhr. It 
has a connotation of hatred, just has bhr has connotations of love. In Hos 
4:6 God rejected the priest because he had rejected “the knowledge [of 
God]” and “because you forgot the torah of your God,” an interesting 
verbal link with the oracle on Judah in Amos 2:4. As is the case with the 
correlative bhr, m*s can have a person or thing as the object, with the 
implication that the person is rejected because of a specific fault. A preposi¬ 
tion may be used with the noun object of m y s, or it may be omitted. Where 
it is used, the preposition is normally y et or b-, as is also true of bhr. That 
the three idioms are equivalent is shown by their occurrence in the same 
discourse: 


w 3 t-m$pty m 3 sw 
y c n bmSpty m 3 sw 
whqwty m 3 sw 


but they rejected my ordinances (Ezek 20:13) 
because they rejected my ordinances (Ezek 20:16; cf. 5:6) 
but they rejected my statutes (Ezek 20:24) 
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When God rejects persons or things it is always with b-. Compare Jer 2:37, 

ki-ma y as yhwh bemibtahayik 

For Yahweh has rejected [you] because of the things in which you trust. 

In Amos 5:21 the object has no preposition. The apparent exception to 
the normal usage is due to the influence of the other verb: I hate (and) 
reject (you) (because of) your feasts. 

21b. have no satisfaction. (Alternatively, “smell.”) The next verb does 
have a preposition ( b -), but it is not the usual idiom. Whether the subject is 
God or man, the object may be marked with y et (Gen 8:21, 27:27), with b- 
(Exod 30:38; Lev 26:31), or with no preposition (1 Sam 26:19). 

In v 21b we have b- after the verb but not with the expected idiom. The 
usage implies that one smells an odor, of clothes as in the case of Isaac 
(Gen 27:27); but with Yahweh it is always the sweet-smelling odor of sacri¬ 
fices. So here it must be the soothing odor that comes from the sacrifices 
offered in the solemn assemblies. This soothing odor occurs numerous 
times in P and Ezekiel. The context involves various sacrifices, and 1 Sam 
26:19 shows the usage in narrative—to smell the minhd that we find in vv 
22 and 25. 

In Gen 8:20-21 Noah offers sacrifices ( wayya c al c dlot) on the altar, and 
Yahweh then smells the soothing odor of these sacrifices. Note Amos 5:22, 
in which the first sacrifices mentioned are c olot with the same verb. This 
connection may help to explain the curious placement of v 22aA, which is 
tied more directly to v 25a (see Comment). Verse 21b is therefore elliptical 
and should be understood as meaning, I will not smell the sweet odor of the 
sacrifices you offer in your solemn assemblies. The same may be implied in 
21a, the rejection being aimed not only at the feasts but at the sacrifices 
offered during the feasts and the people who make the sacrifices. 

22a. accept. As with the two opening verbs, rsh can have as its object 
either a person or his deed or offering (Mai 1:10, 13; Ps 51:18[E17]). It also 
governs the object with either J et or b-. 

22b. peace offerings. The word selem is a hapax legomenon. Otherwise 
the plural is used. Compare the unique kebed in Isa 1:4. 

23. The new exhortation given here raises the question of whether v 23 
should be associated with 6:5 rather than with vv 21-22, repudiating both 
the musical culture of the palace and the religious culture of the temple. 
The immediate connection has the first claim, especially as Yahweh com¬ 
mands the music to be taken “away from me.” This detail preserves and 
affirms the belief that Yahweh’s presence is localized in the shrine (it is his 
“palace”), and the worshipers come there to perform for his entertainment 
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and pleasure. A connection with 6:5 can still be found, however, in that 
David was responsible for the music of the temple and the palace alike. 

23a. your . . . songs. The singular pronoun contrasts with the plurals of 
vv 21-22. There is no need to normalize to plural as recommended by BHS. 
This kind of alternation happens frequently in prophetic exhortations. If an 
individual is intended, it could be Amaziah the priest or more likely Jero¬ 
boam II the king, who had a prominent role in both palace and temple. 

24. In purely quantitative terms v 24 is the middle of the unit (5:7-6:14) 
defined by the words “justice” and “righteousness.” It is simplest to give 
these key words the same connotation throughout. The faults of 5:7 and 
6:12 are to be corrected by responding properly to 5:24. 

This exhortation is less direct than v 15aB. The term y etan is poetic and 
cosmic, and a nahal y etan, like the y etamm of Mic 6:2, is mythic, the more 
so because a nahal as such is usually only a seasonal stream (but cf. Deut 
21:4). Amos’ point then is that righteousness should be constant, not inter¬ 
mittent. It has been suggested that the reference to “water” is rather pedes¬ 
trian, especially because the verb gll describes the powerful roll of waves or 
billows, not just the ordinary flow of water. An emendation changing “wa¬ 
ter” to “sea” has been proposed, without altering the consonantal text by 
reading kemo-yam, with the familiar heavier form of the preposition. It 
may be more fitting to recognize in “the waters” an allusion to the mythic 
mayim rabbim, “the vasty deep” or “great ocean” (cf. Mays 1959). In Ps 
36:7 we have 

sidqdtka keharere^el Your righteousness [is] like the mountains of God 

mispdt(e)ka tehom-rabba Your judgment(s) [like] the great abyss. 

Nevertheless, there is no need for such a procedure if we recognize that 
mym and nhl y tn form a combination in which the torrential waters of an 
ever-flowing wadi are specified. 


COMMENT 

This unit needs to be studied along with 4:4-5, 5:5, 8:14, and threats 
against the Bethel shrine (3:14, 7:9, and 9:1). It explains why they are not 
to seek Yahweh at Bethel, Gilgal, or Beer-sheba, namely, that their sacri¬ 
fices are intolerable. Such preaching would inevitably stir up a reaction 
from the priests (7:10-17), who would identify their interests with those of 
the whole nation (7:10b). Amaziah’s attempt to gag Amos (7:16) would in 
turn generate an even more radical denunciation of the cult and all of its 
workings. 
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The vehemence of Amos’ retort and the intensity of Yahweh’s loathing of 
the whole business have to be understood in the context of the crisis in 
Israel at that particular time, and most of all in terms of Amos’ own career. 
The book of Amos is an intensely personal document, a testament and an 
apologia. Its pronouncements should not be absolutized into standing in¬ 
dictments of the cult as such, no matter how conducted, no matter what the 
accompanying state of the nation. The Bible generally has a very negative 
estimate of religions, because most of them are false and even the true one 
is continually liable to corruption. The shrines and ceremonies, sacrifices 
and songs here denounced and renounced were, after all, instituted by 
Yahweh and expected by him. It is precisely for this reason that it was so 
easy for the people to deceive themselves into believing that their conscien¬ 
tious and doubtless sincere obedience to this part of Yahweh’s Torah as¬ 
sured his presence (v 14) and their safety (9:10b). It also explains why it 
was so difficult, unexpected, and unacceptable for the prophet to carry his 
point. It was because they were so religious that they did not repent. It 
could even be that, in the face of the plagues of 4:6-11, they intensified their 
shrine attendance and increased their offerings as activity likely to secure 
God’s favor (v 15b) and avert further disasters. These were precisely the 
measures adopted so effectively in counteracting the successive plagues in 
the Atrahasis epic. But the substance of true repentance is defined other¬ 
wise by Amos. It is when they establish justice in the gate that the Lord will 
be gracious (v 15); when righteousness rolls down Yahweh will listen, look, 
smell, and accept their worship (v 24). 

Cripps’s commentary contains a useful survey of biblical affirmations 
that good deeds are as good as or better than sacrifice, or even render it 
unnecessary (1969:342-48). 


II.A.4.c. THREAT OF EXILE (5:25-27) 

5 23 Did you bring me sacrifices and gifts for forty years in the 
desert, O house of Israel? 26a But you shall carry Sakkuth your 
king, and Kaiwan your star-god, 26b your images, which you made 
for yourselves, 27a when I drive you into exile beyond Damascus, 
27b said he, whose name is Yahweh, God of hosts. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This strange conclusion to the chapter contains a question (v 25) and a 
threat of exile (v 27) with the enclosed detail about carrying the images of 
various gods. The questions about the content of these three verses sever¬ 
ally, their possible links with one another, and their connections with the 
rest of the book are among the most puzzling and problematical in Amos 
studies. 

It is easy enough to declare v 25 a gloss (Wiirthwein 1947: col. 150), but 
what would be the point of it? Each of the three verses is a very long single 
clause with no indications of poetic structure or pattern. The language is 
that of prose. Verse 25 is the longest individual clause in Amos, consisting 
of interrogative -f object -f perfect verb + indirect object -f location + 
time -f vocative. Verse 26 has a verb with a very long object (three noun 
phrases), made even longer by a relative clause. Verse 27 contains a single 
threat and the concluding messenger formula with an elaborate title for 
God. 

The unit has important connections with the rest of the book. The bring¬ 
ing of sacrifices has already been criticized in v 22, but only the word 
minhd is common to both, and even then the singular of v 25 contrasts with 
the plural of v 22. Nevertheless, formal indications that 22a and 25 are to 
be linked can be found in the use of the nouns without suffixes (in contrast 
to v 22b) and in the repetition of It with chiasmus: 

22aA ky *m t c lw-ly 

25a hzbhym wmnhh hgstm-ly 

The phrase “forty years” in the wilderness was mentioned in 2:10, and 
“house of Israel” is characteristic of the middle section of the book. 

The threat of exile is often made in the book, and the more precise 
specification in v 27 matches the detail of Qir as the destination of the 
Aramaeans (1:5). 

The middle portion (v 26), with its reference to the idolatrous worship of 
unfamiliar deities, does not seem to have a direct relation with the rest of 
the book. 
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NOTES 

25. The syntax presents several unusual features: 

(1) The curious vocalization of the initial h with patah and dagesh, 
which makes it look like the definite article, results from the juxtaposition 
of two vocal schwas, the dagesh being used to conserve the short vowel 
with he. 

(2) The position of the vocative at the end is peculiar. Compare 3:1a, 
4:12. 

(3) The word for “bring” is uncommon. In 2 Chr 29:31 the command 
“draw near and bring sacrifices” could be equivalent to haggisu. Otherwise 
the verb “draw near” describes any approach prior to speaking, kissing, sex 
(Exod 19:15), war (Judg 20:23; Jer 46:3) or litigation (Exod 24:14; Isa 41:1, 
50:8), or the approach to a holy place for worship (Num 8:19). 

(4) The object is positioned oddly. It is intended to apply the question to 
the object, not the verb or any other individual clause-level item. The only 
alternative would be to question the total clause as a single package, but in 
this case the verb should be first. Anything placed in a preverbal position is 
inevitably brought into focus as the questioned item. What is presupposed 
by the question is that the Israelites did bring something into the desert. 
The question is, was it sacrificial gifts? Or something instead? Or something 
in addition? 

This word order rules out the inference that the expected answer is 
“nothing.” Far-reaching conclusions have been drawn from this inference, 
as if Amos imagined that Israel had no cult whatever in the desert and 
idealized this situation. Scholars who accept Amos’ statement as reflecting 
historical fact find a memory of the acquisition of ritual sacrifice from the 
Canaanites after the conquest (Dussaud 1941; Hyatt 1947; Pedersen 
1940:317). But there are other possibilities. Indeed, the idea that the Israel¬ 
ites had no cult at all in the desert seems a priori incredible. The only 
question is, what kind of cult did they have? This issue goes back to the 
question of what cult the Israelites might have practiced while in Egypt, to 
say nothing of the patriarchal age before that. Apart from the matter of a 
professional (and hereditary) priesthood and the use of permanent shrines, 
the sacrifice of animals and vegetables by a residential community in Egypt 
is highly probable. But in that context it is also likely that the style was 
more Canaanite than Egyptian. Hence the Canaanite background, if not 
origin, of the Israelite sacrificial system may be acknowledged, without 
conceding that it was acquired only by a kind of syncretism after the Con- 
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quest. (On the tradition of a shrine in the desert period see Cross 1947 on 
the Tabernacle.) 

A. Lods sees the Israelite sacrificial system as a heritage from common 
pre-Mosaic Semitic practice (1930). D. B. MacDonald, in the light of the 
expression used, inferred that the question meant, “Was it only flesh-sacri¬ 
fices and meal-offerings that ye brought me in the wilderness?” (1899). The 
expected answer was, “We brought more than this; we brought true wor¬ 
ship of heart and righteousness.” This teaching seems to be the message of 
Jer 7:21-23, but it is no different from Samuel’s assertion that “to obey is 
better than sacrifice” (1 Sam 15:22). Without necessarily accepting the 
pious inference, H. H. Rowley has argued that Amos 5:25 cannot be used 
to infer that Amos thought there was no cult in the desert, as if he did not 
know, or did not believe, the abundant testimony of tradition on this point 
now found in the Pentateuch (1946). He considers Jer 7:22 to be an exam¬ 
ple of the idiom, where negation serves for comparison “not this but that” 
means “that is more important than this.” 

(5) The meaning of the phrase zebahim uminhd requires further remark. 
It can be interpreted in two ways: first, as hendiadys—“gift sacrifices.” In 
this case it is sacrifices as such, and precisely animal sacrifices, that are in 
view. Second, it has been read to mean that two kinds of oblation are 
distinguished by strict use of technical terms—“flesh-sacrifices and meal- 
offerings” (MacDonald 1899:214). 

Because there is no doubt that Israel sacrificed animals in the desert, the 
question is, did they also bring produce, as now, or was this feature an 
addition, learned from the Canaanites, that contaminated the true offerings 
(Cain’s sacrifice not acceptable, while Abel’s is)? It is doubtful that Amos is 
making such a point, for nowhere else does he denounce produce but en¬ 
dorse animals as valid sacrifice. 

house of Israel. Because the “house of Israel” was in the desert for forty 
years, Amos is still using the term to embrace the whole nation, that is, 
both kingdoms. If v 25 continues without a break into vv 26-27, as the 
plural pronouns suggest, then exile is threatened against the whole nation 
without distinguishing the north from the south. 

26. Does v 26 go with v 25 or with v 27? If with the former, then it could 
come under the morpheme ha-, and the same answer is expected for both. 
A major difficulty in connecting v 26 with the desert period is to explain a 
tradition that they were already then carrying around these gods. The issue 
is not whether such a tradition could have any basis in fact, but how it 
could have arisen at all. Neither this passage nor 2:9-11 permits us to 
determine whether Amos believed that Israel was better in the desert pe¬ 
riod than it is now, or whether it had always been sinful. The reference to 
the “fathers” in 2:4 suggests that apostasy had been practiced for a long 
time, but not necessarily from the beginning. 
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There are several reasons for linking v 26 to v 27. It predicts something 
that will happen when they go into exile. They will carry their gods with 
them. This reading is supported by the natural meaning of the waw>-consec- 
utive used with the initial verb. Because the gods in question are most 
probably Assyro-Babylonian astral deities, they are probably a feature of 
contemporary worship in Israel, already infected by influences from that 
quarter. The association with Mesopotamia probably reflects common un¬ 
official cultural interchange, and we can speculate that Israel was on 
friendly terms with Assyria in a time of open warfare between Israel and 
Aram (cf. 2 Kgs 14:28ff.). When they go into exile they will take with them 
the gods whom they worshiped in Israel, and they will worship them in 
their new homeland. 

The text of v 26 presents a number of structural and grammatical prob¬ 
lems that make it difficult to identify the gods and to determine their func¬ 
tions and relationships. All are characterized as “your gods, which you 
made for yourselves.” The verb c aM and the fact that they are carried show 
that Amos is describing idols. 

There are two or three names {sikkut, kiyyun, and kokab) and two or 
three titles ( malkekem, salmekem, and J elohekem ). Analysis is complicated 
by the fact that whereas the first two are governed by y et and joined by 
“and,” “star” has neither particle and seems to stand in apposition with the 
preceding. Yet it is singular, and the Masoretes made it construct with the 
following noun—“the star of your gods” or, unless we take the plural 
’elohe- as generic and virtually singular, “your astral deity” (NJPS). An¬ 
other complication is the fact that the first title is singular, “your king,” 
made even worse by the fact that the preceding word sikkut could be 
feminine. “Your king” might not be the title of a god at all, but a reference 
to a king in Israel who was responsible for making the idol. 

26a. Sakkuth. The Masorctic vocalization is probably artificial, as is 
kiyyun, to resemble gillul, “idol,” or siqqus, “abomination.” The LXX ten 
skenen presupposes sukkat (defective), “booth,” and this reading is still 
favored by some modem translations (NEB, NIV). The parallel kywn is 
then brought into line with the meaning “pedestal.” The identification of 
kywn with Akk kayyamanu, “Saturn,” seems certain, especially as it is 
supported by the word “star” (Meinhold 1930:134-38 and Budde 
1930:138-44). 

If Israelites ever worshiped this planet, it was most likely a practice lately 
borrowed from Assyria. That Israel anciently worshiped Saturn was con¬ 
jectured by A. Kuenen (1869:260). Because Exod 35:3 forbade the lighting 
of a fire on the Sabbath, it was suggested that Kenite smiths avoided work 
on Saturn’s day as unlucky. Moses learned the custom from his father-in- 
law. 

Each of the gods is an astral deity—images that you made for yourselves 
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—but “your king” is involved; perhaps the god Saturn (= El) is regarded 
as ultimate king of the nation. Perhaps the king is Jeroboam, the king of 
Israel, who is involved in the cult of these images. These gods are said to 
have been made by the Israelites, and perhaps it was in conjunction with 
the ratification of a treaty of friendship with Assyria, a logical step for 
Jeroboam, who had scores to settle with the Aramaeans and who could 
threaten their rear by a treaty with a weak but potentially threatening 
Assyria. Such an alliance would suit Israel and Jeroboam before the emer¬ 
gence of Tiglath-pileser and the renewal of Assyrian power. Before that 
time Assyria posed no serious threat, and an alliance would make sense. By 
contrast, Ahaz’s seeking help from Tiglath-pileser III was seen as an act of 
folly by Isaiah, resulting from a crisis and the fear of Aram and Israel. 
While forging an alliance with Assyria relieved the pressure on Judah and 
resulted in short-term deliverance and gain, inviting Assyria into the pic¬ 
ture only hastened the disaster that overwhelmed Judah in the days of 
Hezekiah. While Jeroboam’s proscribed act was equally condemned, there 
was more sense in such an alliance in his day. At least for the short run 
Jeroboam was eminently successful. 

Both gods, if that is the right interpretation of the names, are astral 
deities and represent the same heavenly body—Saturn. This god was Kro- 
nos = Saturn in Greco-Roman mythology, the father of the reigning king 
of the gods: Zeus-Jupiter. In Canaanite religion these gods are, respectively, 
El and Baal. Both deities play a significant role in Israelite religion, espe¬ 
cially in the north during this period (ninth-eighth centuries). The cult of 
El, which goes back to patriarchal times, was merged with that of Yahweh, 
who at the time was the dominant figure in Israelite religion. Hosea (per¬ 
haps a little later) was to argue that the cult of Baal and one or more of his 
consorts—Asherah, Anat, Astarte—was all too rampant in the north and 
was widely promoted by the authorities. Nevertheless, it is possible that the 
inclusion of these deities in the pantheon of Israel was regarded by the king 
and priests as a small accommodation in the interest of beneficial relations 
with a foreign power. Such an arrangement was not viewed as a compro¬ 
mise of their religion, for the gods in question could be regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to El, or as attributes or local manifestations of the same chief God. 
With other images being used, the bull calves for El (= Yahweh) and the 
female goddess ensconced in Samaria, the addition of these two would not 
change the essential picture particularly, though the whole development 
was bound to shock and affront true prophets. 

For Amos, as for Hosea, idolatry was one of the leading indications, 
perhaps the most important, of the basic religious problem in the country, 
the apostasy from Mosaic religion and the corrupt mingling of the worst 
features of pagan religion with vestiges of Yahwism. It may be objected that 
Amos is talking here about an imported cult while Hosea is dealing with a 
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local one, and that different gods are involved. How can that be? The first 
part of the answer is that neither prophet is exhaustive in his charges and 
accusations. The second is that they carried on their polemics at somewhat 
different times. Third, they operated out of different sets of circumstances 
and experiences: Hosea was an insider, the only northern prophet of this 
period whose oracles are recorded (we have a little information about 
Jonah’s message in 2 Kings 14), while Amos was from the southland. 

The remaining question is what to make of v 26 in relation to v 25 on the 
one hand and v 27 on the other. The simplest solution is to regard it as a 
link between the verses, capable of being read with either and intended to 
be a bridge between them. Grammatically it is possible to connect the verse 
with v 25 and see it as a continuation of the question concerning the period 
of the Exodus, with the expected negative answer: 

Did you bring me sacrifices and gifts for forty years in the desert, 

O house of Israel? 

or: 

During the forty years in the desert did you bring me sacrifices 
and gifts? Or did you raise up (and carry) . . . your images, 
which you made for yourselves? 

The expected answer to both questions would be the same: No! Such a 
reading is possible and has a certain superficial plausibility. It has captured 
a certain group of scholars, including Wolff, and is enshrined in some mod¬ 
em translations (e.g., RSV). But the connection is difficult, especially the 
sequence higgaStem . . . un&tia’tem, in which the second verb is also taken 
as a true perfect in the past tense. The natural sequence after a perfect in 
the past tense is the imperfect with wow-consecutive. It is much more in 
keeping with standard Hebrew grammar to read wnftm as the perfect with 
wow-consecutive, which would be consistent with whglyty read the same 
way, “and you shall carry . . . your images . . . and I will drive you into 
exile.” While the logical order of the clauses would seem to be “and I will 
exile you—and you will carry your images,” reading them in reverse order 
is not impossible or implausible and is clearly a feature of the existing text 
of this prophet and others. A phenomenon that is preserved as often as this 
one in the surviving text of the Hebrew Bible should be considered and 
evaluated before being removed, and in the present case there are good 
reasons for this so-called reversal, not the least of which is the balance 
between vv 25 and 27. Compare for example the sequence 2:9-10, where 
the chronological order is reversed. But it is mechanical and pedantic to 
rearrange the text just because the order puts the later event (Conquest) 
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before the earlier event (Exodus). Literary considerations often take prece¬ 
dence over purely historical ones, and those priorities seem to be observed 
here. 

It is argued by Wolff (1977:265-66) that the reference to these Assyro- 
Babylonian deities here cannot come from Amos or the period of the Amos 
prophecies. He suggests that they reflect the circumstances in the country 
after the conquest by Assyria, the deportation of many Israelites and the 
importation of foreign peoples and religions. While there is a certain plausi¬ 
bility to his proposal and we do not want to rule out the possibility that a 
disciple of Amos edited the oracles after the fall of Samaria in the light of 
that experience, the evidence points in a different direction. Thus, the de¬ 
tails do not agree, and the events and interpretations are incompatible. 

The account in 2 Kgs 17:28-30 deals with foreigners who brought their 
own gods with them. Amos is talking about Israelites who have adopted 
foreign gods and made images of them for themselves. Furthermore, Amos 
is talking about the Israelites taking these foreign gods into exile with them 
to a region around and perhaps beyond Damascus. In 2 Kings the discus¬ 
sion concerns the period after the exile of the people of Samaria, when 
foreigners brought their gods to Samaria. In all but one of the cases there is 
no resemblance among the gods involved. In other words, there is no spe¬ 
cific connection between the accounts, only the vague notion that Mesopo¬ 
tamian gods are under discussion. Had the presumed editor knowingly 
made the connection, it would have been much more explicit and to the 
point, so that the reader could confirm for himself that the prophet’s pre¬ 
dictions had been fulfilled. There is little reason to doubt that the obscure 
statement about the foreign gods worshiped by Israelites in the eighth cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. was anything other than a statement of fact by the prophet or 
his editor. While it might have been true of those remaining in the country 
after the fall of Samaria, it is just as likely to have been the case with those 
who were contemporary with the prophet and who in so many other ways 
offered evidence of the apostasy and idolatry that the prophet eagerly con¬ 
demned. 

Against the arguments offered by Wolff, that there is much secondary 
Deuteronomic material here and that the various components must be read 
in consecutive order, we would say the following: the Deuteronomic argu¬ 
ment is debatable. Concerning the crucial item, Wolff (1977:265-66) argues 
that the Deuteronomist picked up a theme from Hosea, which was then 
incorporated into Amos. Even if the direction is correct, and it is always 
possible that common elements in books such as Hosea and Amos are 
derived from an earlier source, there is no need to posit an intermediate 
Deuteronomic editor. The evidence for Deuteronomic influence and inter¬ 
ference in the book of Amos is debatable at best and can only be argued on 
the basis of known and provable usage and vocabulary, not on the basis of a 
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general tone or impression. After all, the Deuteronomist was himself a 
copier influenced by earlier materials, as Wolff recognizes. Specific usage in 
Amos is rarely identical with that of the Deuteronomist and often in direct 
conflict with prevailing practice in the Deuteronomic work. Where there is 
a correspondence, the same usage generally turns up in pre-Deuteronomic 
sources, so the case cannot be made. While we are prepared to accept the 
notion of a final exilic editing of Amos among several other Minor 
Prophets, we think that the great bulk of the book had already reached 
fixed form long before this final editing and that there is very little in the 
book that can be attributed to any Deuteronomic editors. Each claim and 
case must be examined carefully, and casual judgments about Deutero- 
nomistic style and vocabulary are to be resisted. 

27. The prediction of exile is both definite and vague. It is located with 
reference to Damascus, but “beyond Damascus” could be almost anywhere 
in northern Syria or Mesopotamia. The adverb hdle y d refers to both space 
(“beyond”) and time (“afterward”). The commonest idiom (occurring 
eleven times) is min-X wehdl$ y d —“from a time and after that,” “from a 
place and beyond it.” In the less common mehale’d l-X (Gen 35:21; Jer 
22:19; Amos 5:27), the place marked by /- is the beginning of the space. The 
goal of the exile could thus lie just on the other side of Damascus. Exile to 
Mesopotamia is not necessarily indicated, though it may be implied. 

27b. whose name. A link with the hymn in 5:8-9, which does not end in 
the usual way. 


Concluding Comment on 5:16-27 


Reviewing this unit as a whole, it looks as though some separate and 
perhaps disparate materials from different times and locations have been 
worked into a cohesive continuum. The opening and closing statements 
form an inclusion: 

16a Ikn kh- y mr yhwh y lhy sb y wt Cdny) 

27b W yhwh y lhy sb y wt ($mw) 

Clearly these lines are the work of the editor, but we rely heavily on this 
person to guide us through the intricacies of the text and to show us how he 
grouped the oracles, thereby creating literary units. To strip away such 
editorial clues and niceties in a fruitless search for the so-called original 
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prophecies is to deprive us of the best clues to the structure of the book and 
to leave an incoherent collection of unmanageable fragments. 

In the present arrangement the opening oracle (vv 16-17) speaks of the 
impending visitation of Yahweh in judgment (ky J c br bqrbk) and the conse¬ 
quent prayers and lamentations offered by the people through their leaders 
(those skilled in mourning, i.e., the professional lamenters, summoned by 
the priests). 

Drawn from the leadership are those who avidly seek the Day of Yahweh 
in the next section (vv 18-20). Even if the connection with ywd^y nhy is 
secondary the editor probably intended us to understand that the subject of 
v 18 is defined by the most immediate antecedent. The nature and content 
of the prayers are defined as seeking the confrontation with Yahweh rather 
than avoiding it. The self-satisfaction and overweening confidence about 
the future on the part of leaders and the led alike provoke the prophet’s 
bitter comment and explanation. Contrary to this extraordinary display of 
assurance about the great and terrible Day of Yahweh, it will in fact be 
darkness and not light, defeat and not victory, disaster and not salvation or 
redemption for Israel. The gnomic image of the householder fleeing for his 
life and finding fatal confrontation instead of safety at home is proleptic of 
an Israel that is not even aware of its true peril but glides from crisis to 
crisis, falsely imagining that these are minor predicaments from which a 
major deliverance will take place shortly. Nothing could be further from 
the truth; each narrow escape will lead to a further strait until at last there 
will be no way out at all. 

The last section (vv 21-27) includes several components that have been 
woven together in an intricate pattern. The first unit (vv 21-22) deals with 
Yahweh’s fierce rejection of the cult and liturgy of Israel as then practiced. 
Beginning with the double verb sequence, &n y ty m’sty, expressing the stron¬ 
gest hostility (the absence of the conjunction only emphasizes the power of 
the statement; cf. Deut 32:15aB and Exod 15:9, where three verbs follow 
one another in direct sequence), the theme of rejection is picked up by a 
series of negative assertions —F *ryh . . . F *rsh . . . F >byt —all in relation 
to aspects of the sacrificial system. It is important to note that the three 
verbs are each connected with all of the specific actions and procedures and 
not narrowly to the particular activity mentioned in its colon. Thus smell¬ 
ing the sweet odor is not restricted to the solemn assemblies but rather is to 
be linked with the sacrifices mentioned in v 22, while being pleased and 
looking with favor refer to the sacrifices offered in the solemn gatherings. In 
other words, we have a typical case of poetic distribution in which the 
elements are arranged in accordance with metrical and aesthetic consider¬ 
ations but are to be combined to fill out a single composite picture. We 
might render the whole unit (vv 21-22) as follows: 
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I hate I despise your solemn gatherings and festivals in which you 
perform cultic acts and offer all kinds of sacrifices including burnt 
offerings, sacrifices (gifts), and the selem sacrifices of fatlings. 
Concerning the latter I won’t take any pleasure at all either smell¬ 
ing their sweet odor or looking with favor upon them. 

The series of negative responses is echoed in the following unit, vv 23-24, 
by the verbal expression P- y sm c , which belongs to the sequence P-ryh-P y byt, 
I won’t smell-I won’t look-I won’t listen, though the particular reference 
may be to a different kind of group activity (royal revelry, perhaps). 

Superficially at least, v 22aA seems to fit into this sequence because it 
deals with one of the major essential sacrifices; but both the structure and 
the grammatical features point beyond the immediate context to a link with 
v 25a and a role in a different part of the current complex. It need not be 
emphasized that vv 21-22 constitute a central element in the prophet’s 
message and a special feature of the outcry of the four eighth-century 
prophets. The denunciation of the elaborate cult of the temples, whether 
north or south, is one of the common themes of these prophets, and no one 
has ever doubted that both the thesis and the particular formulations are 
part of their original authentic message. If anything, the prophets have too 
often been portrayed as modem free-thinking rationalist monotheists who 
rejected the cult entirely on the grounds that it was a vestige of primitive 
conceptions of deity and worship. There is no doubt that they believed that 
obedience was better than sacrifice and that doing justice and righteousness 
was more important than practicing the liturgy. Still, it is difficult to imag¬ 
ine, especially in that setting, that they wished to do away with public 
worship at the temple or the great festivals, with their multiform sacrifices 
and other ritual acts. A judicious balance needs to be struck, one in which 
the prophet’s role as conservator of ancient tradition is blended with that of 
radical critic of current behavior and intention. The prophet stood as a 
vigorous denouncer of the dichotomy between worship at the temples and 
practice in all other areas of life. In view of the current crisis and impend¬ 
ing disaster the prophets (perhaps first of all Amos) drew attention to the 
most pressing problem, that of false worship. Sharp contrasts were drawn 
between the elaborate ritual of the temples, sponsored by king and priest, 
and the neglected requirements of justice and righteousness, love and 
mercy. Had there been a better mixture of all of the ingredients, the 
prophets might not have been so emphatic or even critical on the point of 
the cult. But the gap between ritual practice and ethical behavior—or, in 
their terms, failure to obey the whole will of God—vitiated the services that 
they did perform and only made more glaring the discrepancies and defi¬ 
ciencies in the areas of omission. If there is some exaggeration or hyperbole 
in the prophetic speeches, they were successful practitioners in a rhetorical 
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tradition of long standing, one that can be traced and followed through the 
whole of biblical literature. 

The prophetic emphasis on the importance of obedience to Yahweh and 
behavior in conformity with the ethical and moral demands of the covenant 
is to be measured in the context of formal religion. They did not advocate 
the abolition of the cult but rather regarded the impending destruction of 
the nation and its temple as God’s final judgment and his punishment for 
persistent apostasy. The end of the cult was proclaimed as a judgment 
visited by a justly angry God on his people, not as a goal devoutly to be 
wished and sought. 

The second unit (vv 23-24) is at the heart of this section and constitutes 
one of the best known and highly regarded of all prophetic utterances in the 
Bible. Verse 24 especially strikes the keynote of OT prophecy and summa¬ 
rizes in positive form the true goal of Israelite society, and God’s intention 
for his people. The simile is apparently original with Amos, though it is 
echoed in Deutero-Isaiah (48:18—“If only you had given heed to my com¬ 
mandments, then your well-being would have been like the River, and your 
vindication like the rolling waves of the Sea”). The comparison is striking 
and apt—the simile forms a combination in which justice and righteousness 
are likened to the torrential flow of a perennial wadi—emphasizing perma¬ 
nence and power as well as reliability. It is in contrast to all of those 
treacherous riverbeds that are filled only in the rainy season and then dry 
up soon after the downpour, remaining that way for the long months of 
summer when their water is most needed. What is specially interesting 
about the simile is the depiction of mSpt wsdqh as the subject of the verb 
wygl rather than as object, which would be normal. Both nouns originate in 
action or decision; miSpat is a judgment in a case, a judicial decision leading 
to action, while sedaqd seems to operate in the realm of executive decision 
and action, a righteous deed, that in battle would spell victory. They retain 
the element of event while being used more and more in the mode of 
principle by which attitude and behavior are measured. They are also re¬ 
garded as essential elements in the universal scheme of divine government 
and appear as attributes and in mythopoetic terms as attendants in the 
divine court about the throne of the king himself. The words miSpat and 
s$daqd are not personified here but rather are described in terms of the 
mighty stream. Behind this figure there may be mythic allusions, as is more 
clearly the case in the related passage, Isa 48:18, and in many other places 
in which yam and nahar are personified with full mythic regalia and flow at 
full strength continuously (cf. Pss 74:13-15, 77:17-20[E 16-19]). Neverthe¬ 
less, some reflection of the autonomous status of these divine attributes is to 
be found in the passage here, held up as the goal of Israelite society and in 
particular of its civil and religious establishment. 

There is a curious shift in v 23 from 2d m. pi. pronominal forms to 
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2d m. s. This shift is also reflected in the singular imperative form of the 
verb hsr at the beginning of the verse. The shift is awkward especially as the 
2d m. pi. forms are resumed in vv 25-27. Such changes from plural to 
singular and the reverse occur with sufficient frequency to caution us 
against facile or wholesale emendation, even though the significance of the 
shift is not readily apparent. Why in the midst of a series dealing with the 
nation or its leaders as “you (plural)” is there a verse with the singular 
pronoun (the threefold occurrence of the singular shows that it is not an 
accidental slip)? Whether the change goes back to the prophet or is the 
result of juxtaposing passages originally separate can hardly be determined. 
It would be valuable if adequate criteria and evaluative procedures could be 
devised to make such a determination, which would not simply confirm a 
prejudgment about the composite nature of such material. It is possible that 
the singular forms here are a collective representing the same group defined 
by the plural pronouns that are dominant in the surrounding materials, as 
seems to be the case with the singular pronominal form in v 17 (ky- yc br 
bqrbk, “when I pass through the midst of you [singular],” meaning Israel). 
At the same time we must consider the possibility that a particular individ¬ 
ual was on the prophet’s mind when the lines were uttered and that the use 
of the singular pronoun was a deliberate effort to preserve the identification 
of the person addressed. The two logical candidates in the book of Amos 
are the priest Amaziah of the temple at Bethel and the king, Jeroboam II. 
In the context of ritual and worship, of feasts and sacrifices, a reference to 
the high priest would seem most appropriate, and it is possible that the 
priest is intended here (compare, for example, the condemnation of a par¬ 
ticular priest, possibly the same Amaziah or his successor in Hosea 4). 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the link with the surrounding materials estab¬ 
lished by the words P y sm c in v 23 (continuing the sequence in vv 21-22), 
the content of these verses is quite different and suggests a different setting, 
a different activity, and finally a different person. The musical jamboree 
described in v 23 might be connected with temple services but the terms are 
not necessarily or conspicuously religious or cultic. It would be easier to 
suppose that revelries at the palace are intended, royal banquets being the 
target of prophetic denunciation throughout Scripture, and especially in 
eighth-century prophecy. In particular, the presence and activity of song¬ 
sters are mentioned (e.g., Amos 6:5, 8:3) in connection with royalty and 
palace celebrations. It should be noted that among the captives taken by 
Sennacherib from Hezekiah after the siege of Jerusalem were male and 
female musicians and singers. Reliefs and other illustrations throughout the 
Near East well represent the sort of activity described in v 23. 

The use of the imperative (hsr) in v 23 indicates direct address. Both 
form and content correspond to characteristic condemnations spoken by 
prophets to kings and other officials. Here the injunction to put away such 
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revelry, along with the powerful emphasis on justice and righteousness, 
points to the reigning monarch (or his surrogate) as the specific target of 
the prophet's rage. It is in keeping with the tenor and context of the 
speeches in the book of Amos that the criticism is extremely sharp and the 
threat both immediate and strong. Nevertheless, there is also—at least in 
the initial phases—with the threat of punishment an exhortation to repent 
so as to avoid these disastrous consequences. This opinion is confirmed by 
the series of visions in chaps. 7-8, which reflect a development in serious¬ 
ness and intensity, from threat with the chance of averting judgment to the 
certainty of a final destruction. The possibility of averting the threatened 
judgment through a change of heart and of practice is present in the ora¬ 
cles, though finally overbalanced by the certainty of the destructive out¬ 
come because there is no sign of radical change and no hope of genuine 
repentance. Here vv 23-24 represent the transition between the statement 
of the case against the nation, and the threat of condign punishment that 
will culminate in exile from the land (v 27). Between indictment and the 
pronouncement of judgment is the warning to put away the noise of parties 
and festivities that symbolize the frivolous lack of concern for the weightier 
matters of government, and let justice and righteousness roll on like a 
mighty, ever-flowing torrent. Let the noise of the latter drown out the noise 
of the former, and in this way the judgment of God may be averted. The 
second-person imperative and third-person jussive (with the implied com¬ 
mand to the same person to stop merrymaking and attend to those things 
which achieve the establishment of justice and righteousness in the land) 
combine to give the key word of warning and the only hopeful possibility in 
the situation. 

The next verse (25) picks up the theme of the opening unit (vv 21-22) 
and specifically hooks onto v 22aA, as we have shown in the detailed notes 
on these verses. It concludes the discussion of contemporary sacrifice and 
ritual by contrasting them with the presumed practice of the time of the 
wilderness. There can be little if any doubt that the initial h in v 25 is the 
interrogative particle and that the question is asked in such a way as to 
require or expect a negative reply. In other words, by the standard of the 
wilderness experience, current practice in the realm of cult and sacrifice is 
so deficient as to be worthless. Unless there is a dramatic change across the 
board and in the direction of the standard of the wilderness then there is no 
hope for the nation, and the ultimate consequence of loss of nationhood 
and deportation from the land will be inevitable. 

Verse 25 matches 22aA beautifully in content and structure with the 
alternation of perfect and imperfect verbs, along with chiasm of verbs and 
objects, as well as the repetition of the prepositional phrase ly. The total 
correlation can hardly be accidental, and we are therefore justified in con¬ 
necting these clauses. Verse 22aA functions in both the context of vv 21-22, 
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with its condemnation of contemporary worship, and that of v 25, with the 
question about sacrifice in the wilderness. 

The final unit consists of vv 26-27. As we have seen, v 26 can be read 
with v 25 as a continuation of the question, though it is quite awkward to 
read wnPtm as a parallel to hgstm, especially after a waw that would nor¬ 
mally be taken as >va>v-conversive producing a future tense or incomplete 
action. It is possible to understand v 26 as a question about idolatry in the 
wilderness period, though the wording again requires a negative answer. 
The purport of the verse would be that in the present age the Israelites have 
been carrying images of foreign (Assyro-Babylonian) gods, which they 
themselves have made, which was obviously not the case in the halcyon 
days of the wilderness. The force of this statement would be almost the 
opposite of v 25, because the leaders conducting worship at the temples 
would claim ancient authority for doing so and Amos’ question would be a 
startling and remarkable challenge to received tradition. But the assertion 
that they did not carry their Assyrian deities around in the wilderness half 
a millennium before could hardly be challenged. A more general statement 
about apostasy and idolatry might fit better, but the precision of this one 
suggests a different orientation and interpretation. 

It seems much more appropriate to link v 26 with v 27 and see the 
content of v 26 as relating to the exile announced in v 27. In that case it is 
easier and better to understand wnftm as future after the wavv-conversive, 
in the same way that whglyty in v 27 is interpreted. Logically and chrono¬ 
logically, v 26 would follow v 27 and we may have to reckon with another 
reversal in order, the purpose being to close the unit with the climactic 
statement about the Exile. But in both Hebrew and English it is perfectly 
permissible to put a logically prior clause after another clause, rather than 
in correct chronological sequence. In view of the standard paratactic treat¬ 
ment of clauses in Hebrew, subordination of different kinds and means is 
the option of the interpreter; so it is perfectly reasonable to read: 

And you shall carry . . . your images, which you made for your¬ 
selves, when I drive you into exile beyond Damascus. 

The order of the clauses does not determine the precise chronological rela¬ 
tions between them, and the sense does not depend on the order as long as 
the relationship is recognized. It would be equally accurate to render the 
passage as follows: 

So I will drive you into exile beyond Damascus, and you shall 
carry . . . your images, which you made for yourselves. 
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If this is the correct interpretation of the relation of the two verses then we 
may observe that the prophet is speaking about the adoption of Assyrian 
gods in Israel in the period of Jeroboam II if not earlier, but not necessarily 
after the conquests of Tiglath-pileser III and his successors. As already 
noted, the story in 2 Kings 17 describes an entirely different situation in 
which foreign groups are brought to Samaria by the Assyrians; these people 
naturally bring their own gods with them. It is possible that the remnants 
of the local population adopted these gods in the period after the settlement 
of the foreigners, but the statement in Amos 5:26 has nothing to do with 
that circumstance. Here it is the Israelites who have adopted Assyrian gods 
and made images of them for worship, who will take those gods with them 
into exile—ironically, back to the place of their (the gods’) origin. 


II.B. WOES AND WARNINGS (6:1-14) 

II.B.l. WOES (6:1-7) 

II.B.l.a. THE SEVEN WOES (6:1-6) 


6:1a Woe to you who luxuriate in Zion, 

and [woe] to you who feel secure in Mount Samaria; 
lb the notables of the foremost of the nations, 

who have come for themselves to the house of Israel! 

2a Cross over to Calneh, and see; 

proceed from there to Greater Hamath, 

2b and go down to Gath of the Philistines: 

Are you better than these kingdoms? 

Or is their territory greater than yours? 

3a [Woe] to you who rush along toward the day of calamity, 

3b who draw ever nearer to the reign of lawlessness! 

4a [Woe] to those who lie on beds of ivory, 
who sprawl upon their couches; 

4b and [woe] to those who devour lambs from the flock, 
and calves from the stall. 

5a [Woe] to those who improvise on the lyre 
5 b —like David— 

who compose for their pleasure on musical instruments! 
6a [Woe] to those who drink from basins of wine, 
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who anoint themselves with the best oils! 

6b They are not distressed at Joseph’s crash. 


II.B.l.b. THE EXILES (6:7) 

6:7a Now indeed they shall go at the head of those who go into exile, 
7b they shall depart, 

these sprawling “mourners.” 


INTRODUCTION 

This section consists mainly of a highly rhetorical sevenfold Woe along 
with two additions, an expansion of the first pair of Woes (v 2) and a 
summarizing conclusion (v 7). It is plausible to suppose that the oracle, 
when originally composed and proclaimed by the prophet, comprised the 
seven Woes, and that the other elements were added in the course of editing 
and publishing. All that is available to us is the final edited version, and we 
will present it and comment on the current MT, while indicating how the 
original oracle may have looked and sounded. 

The boundaries of the sevenfold Woe are easily noted. The opening hoy is 
distinctive of this sort of prophecy, and it controls all seven of the indivi¬ 
dual Woes. Its usage implies as well that the seven classes or groups are 
closely related and overlap to a considerable degree. In fact we shall try to 
show that the series embodies and expresses the classical dramatic elements 
of time, place, and action—so that the Woe, while being addressed to diffe¬ 
rent and overlapping groups, concerns a certain set of circumstances and 
applies to a particular event. The end of the series is marked by a tricolon 
(v 6), which provides a climax or conclusion to a series of bicola. The same 
pattern may also be observed in other poems, such as Psalm 94, which is a 
nonalphabetic acrostic poem: the poem is composed in standard bicola of 
sixteen syllables (8 : 8 with 3 : 3 stresses), but the closing line (Ps 94:23) is a 
tricolon. The passage in Amos has the same structure and the same meter. 
The last colon of Amos 6:6, “They are not distressed at Joseph’s crash,” is 
grammatically linked to the subject of v 6 ( hStym, “those who drink”), but 
at the same time includes all of the subjects of the series of Woes; because 
the subjects themselves are all related, the assumptions are self-confirming. 
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The structural features, namely, the form of closure and its reciprocal posi¬ 
tion in relation to the initial hoy, establish and demonstrate the literary 
artistry of the composer and help to determine the meaning or force of the 
piece. 

The last verse of the unit (v 7) is a fitting summary and shows affinities 
with the oracle proper. It may have been added at the time of composition, 
perhaps more likely when it was first written down as part of the book of 
Amos. The case of the expansion of the first double Woe in v 2 may be 
slightly different. While the passage has literary qualities (note the sequence 
of four imperative verbs), the latter half is clearly prosaic, while the first 
part is indeterminate. It seems likely that it too was added at the time of the 
Amos scroll’s preparation and its publication later in the eighth century. 
Whether it comes from the prophet and belongs to the period before the 
Assyrian invasion or reflects some of their conquests is hard to say, chiefly 
because the analysis of the comparison clauses in v 2b is problematic. 
Whether the cities named in v 2a had already been attacked and destroyed 
or were only inviting targets depends partly on the reading of the text and 
partly on how we understand the message. Had the cities already been 
overrun, we might have expected a more explicit statement to that effect, as 
for example in Amos 6:13, where he speaks about two other cities. 

Now we may look at the piece as a whole, along with the parts that make 
it up. 




Syllables 

Stresses 

6:1a 

hoy ha§ sa^ananntm besiyydn 

1 + 4 + 3 = 8 

3 


wehabbotehim behar someron 

9 9 

5 + 2 + 3 = 10 

3 

lb 

neqube re’sit haggoyim 

3 + 2 + 3 = 8 

3 


uba*u lahem bet ytfra’el 

3+2+1+3=9 

4 

2a 

c ibru kalneh ure 3 u 

2 + 2 + 3 = 7 

3 


uleku missdm hamat rabba 

3+2+2+2=9 

4 

2b 

uredu gat-pdliStim 

3 + 1 + 3 = 7 

3 


hdtobim min-hammamldkot ha’elleh 

9 

3 + 1+4 + 3=11 

3 


*im-rab gZbuldm miggebulekem 

1 + 1 + 3 + 5 = 10 

3 

3a 

ham Znaddim leyom ra c 

4 + 2 + 1 = 7 

3 

3b 

wattaggisun sebet hamas 

4 + 1 + 2 = 7 

3 

4a 

ha£ sokZbtm c al-mittot sen 

4 + 1 + 2 + 1 = 8 

3 


usZruhtm ‘al^ariotam 
• 

4 +1 + 3 = 8 

2 

4b 

w VdkZltm karim misso’n 

9 9 

4 + 2 + 2 = 8 

3 


wa ( dgaltm mittok marbeq 

4 + 2 + 2 = 8 

3 

5a 

hap pordtim ( al~pi hannabel 

4 + 1 + 1 + 2 = 8 

3 


kedawtd 

3 

1 

5b 

ha&bu lahem kdle-str 
• 

3+2+2+l=8 

3 

6a 

ha$ sdtim bemizrdqe yayin 

3 + 4 + 1 = 8 

3 
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were’sit semanim yimsahu 

3 + 3 + 3 = 9 

3 

6 b 

weld 3 nehlu c al-seber ydsep 

2 + 2 +l+l+ 2=8 

3 

7a 

la ken c atta 

2 + 2 = 4 

2 


yiglu bero 3 s goltm 

2 + 2 + 2 = 6 

3 

7b 

wesar mirzah seruhim 

2 + 2 + 3 = 7 

3 


SUMMARY 

Standard Hebrew meter calls for a 16-syllable line with 6 stresses. The 
normal line is a bicolon with 8 syllables and 3 stresses (or accents) in each 
colon. There are numerous variations in most poems; here we come quite 
close to target figures: 



Syllables 

Stresses 

la 

8 + 10 = 18 

3 + 3 

b 

8 + 9 = 17 

3 + 4 

3a-b 

7 + 7 = 14 

3 + 3 

4a 

8 + 8 = 16 

3 + 2 

b 

8 + 8 = 16 

3 + 3 

5a-b 

8 + (3) + 8 = 16 (+3) 

3 + (1) + 3 

6 a-b 

8 + 9 + 8 = 25 

3 + 3 + 3 

Totals 

55 + 59 + 8 = 122 ( + 3) 

21 + 21 + 3 = 45 (+1) 

Norm 

56 + 56 + 8 = 120 

21 + 21 + 3 = 45 


As we have already observed, the series of Woes begins with the word 
hoy and closes with an added colon at the end of v 6. The internal structure 
of the Woe is built around the seven groups to whom the Woe is addressed. 
The normal pattern consists of a balanced bicolon (3 : 3 and 8 : 8) in which 
the opening word is a participle or equivalent noun, with the definite article 
and a variety of predicate terms; the second colon is normally introduced 
by the conjunction waw and offers a selection of different verbal forms to 
balance the first colon. There are a number of exceptions, and in the end no 
two lines or bicola are exactly the same. Thus the first pair of prophetic 
targets are combined so that the two groups are identified in the first 
bicolon, while descriptive material about them is added in the second 
bicolon. The external structure is maintained by using the conjunction at 
the beginning of each second colon. The effect is to displace the second 
group, which is placed in the second colon of the first line instead of being 
in the first colon of the second line. We have 
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la ( hwy ) hFnnym . . . whbthym . . . 
lb nqby . . . wb y w . . . 

where we would have expected something like 

(hwy)h?nnym (w)rtqby . . . 

[ ]hbthym wb’w . . . 

There is no reason to question the preserved arrangement: it is clearly 
deliberate. The purpose is to combine or amalgamate the first two groups, 
and this objective is reinforced by the second bicolon, in which joint char¬ 
acteristics and activities are mentioned. The “notables of the foremost of 
the nations” include both the dignitaries who reside in Zion (=Jerusalem) 
and those who dwell in Mount Samaria. They are the “notables” who have 
come to the house of Israel. 

Another exception is to be found in v 4, in which the two bicola are 
treated as a single couplet and the three clauses after the opening participle 
with the definite article ( hskbym ) are all connected by the conjunction waw. 
Thus we have 


hskbym . . . wsrhym 
w’klym . . . w c glym 

We would have expected Wklym instead at the beginning of the second 
bicolon, especially because *klym fits the pattern of participles that nor¬ 
mally (six times) begin the lines. The result is that of the seven participles 
or nouns identifying the different groups, six have the definite article, while 
only one ( y klym ) does not. We can list them to show the variants: 

1. hfnnym 

2. whbthym 

3. hmndym 

4. hSkbym 

5. H^klym 

6. hprtym 

7. Mtym 

It is uncanny that once more it is precisely the fifth item in seven that varies 
from the established pattern, as elsewhere in Amos. When we compare the 
first pair of Woes with the last two we note some verbal similarities or 
echoes. Thus in v lb and vv 5b and 6b we find the following: 
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lb rtyt hgwym 5b hsbw lhm 

lb wb*w lhm 6 b wr*§yt smnym 

The repeated words are r*syt and lhm, and they are in reverse order in vv 5 
and 6, providing a form of chiasmus, echoing or envelope construction. The 
purpose is deliberate and tends to bind the ends of the poem together, thus 
emphasizing along with hoy and the final colon of the poem (6b) the unity 
of the Woe. It is the same people who are mentioned in the opening and in 
the closing of this piece. 

In the second colon of each line, a variety of verb forms is used, and in 
one case the verb is omitted. We can set up the double column as follows 
(allowing for the displacement in v 1, where the two bicola have been 
combined): 


Woe 

Verse 

Column A 

Column B 

1 

la 

hfnnym 

whbthym 

2 

lb 

nqby 

wb*w 

3 

3 

hmndym 

wtgyswn 

4 

4a 

hskbym 

wsrhym 

5 

4b 

w’klym 


6 

5 

hprtym 

hsbw 

• 

7 

6 a 

hsym 

. . . ymshw 


Of the six forms in Column B (including nqby in v lb rather than whbthym) 
there are three different verb forms with two examples of each: (1) qal 
perfect 3d pi.; (2) imperfect 2d m. pi. and 3d m. pi.; and (3) qal passive 
participle, m. pi., one construct, one absolute. In each pair one of the forms 
has the conjunction wow, the other does not. Normally the verbal form 
comes at the beginning of the colon, but there is one exception: ymshw 
comes at the end of the colon, while its companion wtgyswn comes at the 
beginning: 

lb. neqube// 4a. useruhtm 

lb. uba’u//5b. ha££bu 

3b. wattaggisun// 6a. . . . yimsdhu 

The omission of a verbal form in v 4b is still another variation or excep¬ 
tion to the normal pattern. The result of this process of subtle variation is 
that no two bicola are exactly the same but the prevailing pattern is quite 
distinct or regular. 

On the basis of these structural components, there is a presumption that 
the whole piece is a unity or that the various elements belong to a single 
picture. We believe that the contents also point in that direction. 
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We have already noted that the last four Woes seem to be directed at the 
same group of people, and that they describe and condemn behavior associ¬ 
ated with parties and festivals. The eating and drinking all fit into a com¬ 
mon pattern. The condemnation is not limited to excessive and intemperate 
indulgence, but there seems to be a cultic or religious component as else¬ 
where in the book of Amos. We have echoes and reflections in this passage 
of others in the book, such as 4:4—5 and 5:21-23, in which the elements of 
worship and sacrifice are identified alongside the self-indulgences criticized 
here. Perhaps the feature that tips the scale and decides the question here in 
favor of religious observance and celebration is to be found in the third 
Woe. A group is specified as moving rapidly or uncertainly or behaving in a 
reprehensible fashion that will hasten the coming of the “evil day” in which 
violence or lawlessness will hold sway. The expression ydm rd c is unique in 
the Bible, though similar terms occur. More common and clearly related is 
the opposite expression ydm tob, which is used for festival occasions or 
appropriate religious or cultic observances. We would interpret the ydm ra c 
as the actuality in the view of the prophet, while the celebrants obviously 
see it in its ordinary sense as the ydm tob, a festive occasion, whether one of 
Israel’s great feasts or some other solemn but exuberant celebration like the 
marzeah. 

We can then determine that a cultic purpose or framework informs and 
surrounds the occasion or its sacral and convivial meals. For the prophet, 
the celebration itself is a desecration of a sacral event and location, a form 
of blasphemy against the God of Israel. 

Now we can consider the opening pair of Woes in the light of these 
observations. The rearrangement of the Woes whereby the two groups are 
identified in the first bicolon indicates that they are closely associated, even 
though their geographical locations are at a considerable distance, Zion (= 
Jerusalem) and Mount Samaria. The next colon (v lb) should be regarded 
as describing both preceding groups, not just one, “the notables of the first 
(foremost) of the nations.” While on the face of it this may seem to be an 
unusual if not peculiar way to describe those luxuriating securely in Zion or 
Samaria, the usage is plausible, even reasonable, and the association of the 
groups in some joint undertaking is implied if not presupposed. 

When we come to the remaining clause there are several possibilities, 
owing to the freely flying pronouns: rendered literally we have “and they 
will come to them, the house of Israel.” The meaning is not clear however 
we interpret the syntax of byt y&rt, subject, object, or indirect object. It is 
similarly not clear whether the pronouns (both 3d m. pi. presumably) refer 
to the same antecedent or to different ones. It would be possible to interpret 
the clause as stating that they (the luxuriants in Zion) come to them (the 
secure ones in Mount Samaria), or vice versa. We could then account for 
byt y£r*l as a parallel to and synonym for r*$yt gwym in the first colon. These 
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speculations are grammatically and syntactically feasible, but they do not 
take us very far or provide a helpful guide to the scene or the action. If we 
follow the structure and flow of the sentence as we find it, then we should 
see as the subject of the verb wb*w the antecedent plural noun, nqby r*syt 
hgwym, who are in turn identified with both groups in v la. They are joined 
in a common purpose and a common experience. The question remains 
where they have come together, and the answer must be supplied by the 
remaining expression, byt y£r*L The construction is the same as in Amos 
4:4, where we read bo*u bethel “Come to Bethel,” or in 5:5, where we read 
wehaggilgal Id* tabo*u, “and to Gilgal do not come.” In both cases the verb 
is a qal form of bo* and there is no preposition with the locative object. In 
both cases, too, the object is a place with a name. The same should logically 
be the case here, and we suggest that along with its other frequent mean¬ 
ings, bet yi§rd*el , “the house of Israel,” can and does signify a place. We 
suggest that in this instance, as perhaps elsewhere, byt y$r*l is a surrogate or 
alternate name for bet-*el and that it refers to the major central shrine of the 
northern kingdom. Thus in 5:6 the threat of consuming fire is leveled 
against the “house of Joseph” (b etyosep), which is in parallel with lebet-*el! 
Curiously, the LXX at this point has to oiko Israel, which would be suitable 
in the context as a complement for byt ywsp. The latter too may refer to the 
temple at Bethel, for it was located in the heartland of the territory of 
Joseph (in this case Ephraim, though close to the border with Benjamin). 

Another passage to be considered is Amos 7:13. In it the high priest 
Amaziah tells Amos that Bethel “is a royal sanctuary (miqdaS-melek) and a 
house of the kingdom ( bet mamlakd) —that is, a national temple. The sec¬ 
ond phrase, referring to the temple at Bethel, would be equivalent in mean¬ 
ing and significance to bet yi§ra*el. 

Similarly at Hos 10:15 the MT has byt-1 while the LXX again reads 
“house of Israel.” We are not proposing that byty$r*l is an error for byt-*l in 
Amos 6:1, but rather that the former expression stands for the major sanc¬ 
tuary of the northern kingdom located at Bethel. The apparent interchange 
of these terms in Amos 5:6 and Hos 10:15 as between the Hebrew and the 
Greek suggests that in their range of meaning they overlapped and that 
either could be used to designate the Yahweh shrine at Bethel. It is our 
conclusion, therefore, that the two groups mentioned in 6:1a joined forces 
at the bet yi§ra*el in Bethel and that it was there that the fateful festivals 
took place, which are so cuttingly described and passionately denounced by 
the prophet in the succeeding verses. We would render, therefore: “And 
they have come on their own recognizance (for their own benefit) to the 
house of Israel.” We have interpreted Ihm in this verse as an ethical dative 
or dative of advantage, referring back to the subject of the verb (a form of 
the reflexive); it can be compared with the same kind of construction in 
Amos 6:5: ha&bii lahem, “they compose for themselves.” 
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The conclusion of the matter is that the series of seven Woes in Amos 
6:1-6 is directed against a group of national leaders from the capital cities 
of both countries, who have gathered at the great shrine at Bethel in order 
to celebrate a festive occasion. The use of the rare term mrzh in v 7 (which 
summarizes the same event) may signify a wake or funeral observance and 
accompanying revelry, perhaps that of a royal or priestly figure. The whole 
diatribe is aimed at a particular assembly in a particular place (Bethel) and 
on a particular occasion—a matter of considerable moment in that it 
brought together leading citizens from both Zion and Samaria. 

Verse 2, which has been added to the Woes, though how soon and by 
whom can hardly be decided, has its own interest. The subjects, presumably 
the same notables of both southern and northern kingdoms, are urged by 
four imperative verbs to cross over (or pass through), observe, go, and go 
down to the several cities of Calneh, Greater Hamath, and Gath of the 
Philistines for comparison with the cities mentioned in 6:1a, Zion and Sa¬ 
maria. While the syntax is obscure and the meaning somewhat uncertain, 
the general idea is that those cities are vulnerable to attack, with their 
destruction either imminent or already past. It is clear that in the prophet’s 
view, no immunity or exemption has been conferred on either the northern 
or southern kingdom, and hence they can expect no better outcome or 
destiny. The fate of those others will be the fate of these cities. And the 
designated leaders should ponder the lesson of this journey to the neighbor¬ 
ing territories. 

In any case, we can argue for the integrity of an original Woe oracle 
consisting of vv 3-6, perhaps minus the word kdwyd in v 5. The intrusive 
material in v 2 is an oracle addressed to the house of Israel, as are many 
others in the book of Amos. Nonetheless, the Woes are characteristically 
aimed at particular groups within that society. 

If we look at the reconstructed version of the Woe oracle (6:1-6, v 7 
being a summary or conclusion), we can make the following observations. 

There are exactly seven Woes, each consisting of a bicolon (roughly 3 : 3 
in stresses with about eight syllables per colon, ranging from seven to ten). 
The first unit begins with the word hoy (whence the designation “Woe” for 
this class of oracle), which also serves for all of them. The word following 
hoy and the first word of each succeeding unit is a substantive, almost 
always with the definite article. In six of the cases it is a participle, and in 
five of the six it is the qal active participle. In the remaining case it is 
pointed as a pi c el, but the verb is difficult and the meaning of the clause is 
obscure. So the standard pattern begins with hoy, present or implied, fol¬ 
lowed by the noun (participle) with the definite article. 

There are two exceptions. The first noun is not a participle but a curious 
formation based on the root s*n with duplication of the third stem conso¬ 
nant of the word. The noun is derived from the so-called pe c alal conjuga- 
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tion of the presumed root, the only one that occurs in the Bible. We may 
infer that the verb really has a quadriliteral root fnn and that the noun is 
based on this root, with a curious doubling of the final nun. Because the 
verb is well attested and the noun occurs elsewhere in contemporary litera¬ 
ture (Isaiah 32), the meaning is not seriously in doubt, and its sense con¬ 
forms to that of the other nouns (participles) in the series. There is no 
reason to delete or emend simply because it is not an ordinary participle. 
Compare GKC 84b-k and, for example, r c nn-, which has a similar struc¬ 
ture; the ground form is qatlal. It is classed under intensive stems, which 
suits the basic meaning and context. These people are thoroughly comfort¬ 
able with themselves and completely at ease in their situation (reflected in 
what Isaiah or Jeremiah and Ezekiel have to say about the people of Jerusa¬ 
lem). We note two parallels. First, the immediate connection is with the 
second Woe, directed at those who feel secure in ( bth , “trust in”) Mount 
Samaria. Whether the verb is stative or active, the sense is that they feel 
secure behind the mighty walls of the capital city and have confidence in its 
defenders. Second, the more remote but necessary connection of the open¬ 
ing bicolon is with the final clause of v 6 (6b). The words weld 7 nehlu , 
literally, “they are not distressed at,” in other words, they show no con¬ 
cern, worry, sympathy, or empathy about the “crash of Joseph,” must refer 
to the northern kingdom and in particular the tribes of Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh. 

The linkage of v la with v 6b is essential to the structure of the Woe 
oracles but poses an immediate problem: why connect the people of Jerusa¬ 
lem (= Zion) with the breach of Joseph (the imminent breakdown of the 
northern entity)? The connection is made through the second colon. It 
makes sense to link the final clause of the Woe oracle with the second 
group, those who live in Mount Samaria, the capital of the house of Joseph, 
and then by extension to the people in (Mount) Zion. No doubt the final 
clause is put where it is as a summation. Thus it applies effectively to all of 
the groups mentioned in the list, including the first pair. 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged that there is substantial 
doubt among scholars that the opening Woe is original and authentic as it 
stands. The reference to Zion in 6:1 is considered suspect by many scholars, 
who also include the other references to Jerusalem and Judah in the same 
category. The description of the noble citizens of Zion here is directly 
parallel to that of the inhabitants of Samaria and reflects a common pattern 
among eighth-century prophets. According to the evidence of the texts as 
preserved, all four of the eighth-century prophets shared a common view 
about both nations: they were both guilty in the sight of God, and both 
would be punished. Clearly Amos and Hosea concentrated their attention, 
concerns, and utterances on the northern partner, whose fate was more 
imminent. Isaiah and Micah were more concerned about the southern king- 
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dom and referred to the experience of the north by way of example and 
warning for Judah. It may be argued that neither Amos nor Hosea had 
anything to say about the southern partner, and all such passages may be 
excluded as secondary. But that claim leaves us with a blank, not with 
evidence for what they actually thought or may have said on the subject. It 
is easier and more logical on the whole to imagine that they were in general 
agreement with their fellow prophets of the south than to imagine that they 
had contrary views or none at all or that they never expressed them. As all 
were in agreement about the merited fate of the north, it is hard to imagine 
that they could have differed radically about the south. Certainly there 
could be differences in emphasis and insight. We can detect such diver¬ 
gences between the oracles of Isaiah and those of Micah, especially about 
the ultimate fate of Jerusalem and Judah. Isaiah thought that in the end 
Jerusalem would survive after undergoing terrible punishment and that a 
new order would be built out of a tiny remnant. Micah apparently thought 
otherwise, that Jerusalem would be totally demolished and that salvation 
and restoration, if they came, would come in the form of a new order, a 
new establishment. But these points may be argued, defended, and expli¬ 
cated elsewhere. 

On the assumption that the text is relatively intact, the opening Woe 
should be linked closely with the immediately following one. The two to¬ 
gether define the population or populations with which the prophet is con¬ 
cerned, namely, a specific group who occupy positions of leisure and plea¬ 
sure, if not of power, in the capital cities of the two kingdoms. Because of 
the unusual sequence or close ties connecting laA and laB, we must simi¬ 
larly link lb with both constituents of la. Thus it is not only the self-secure 
citizens of Mount Samaria but also those in (Mount) Zion who are associ¬ 
ated in this denunciation. Note that hr serves double duty here, for the 
expression hr-sywn occurs frequently in Isaiah and Psalms and can be 
understood here without doing violence to the text. Curiously, hr-smrwn is 
less common than hr-sywrt but sufficiently frequent to show that the usage 
is parallel to that of hr-sywn (cf. Amos 3:9, hry, and 4:1, hr). 

We should read the two clause-initial nouns as complementary: the com¬ 
bination of terms adds the element of security to that of ease (cf. Judg 
18:27, where we have sqt and bth together). It is the term s*nn that provides 
the element of arrogance and self-indulgence, a necessary ingredient for this 
genre of Woe. Compare Isa 32:9-11, where there is a similar tone. 

The third colon likewise should be understood as applying to both 
groups. Because the expression by itself only mentions the leading citizens 
of “the foremost of the nations/’ it should be interpreted as ironic and 
sarcastic. That the leaders are meant is straightforward enough, though the 
term itself is relatively rare. The phrase r*syt hgwym requires further analy¬ 
sis. It would seem to refer to a single nation, the first or leading one. Should 
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we understand this reference as applying to the ideal or traditional nation 
of God of which Israel and Judah are parts? Or can we interpret the expres¬ 
sion as distributive and speak of the two leading nations? According to our 
analysis, the reference is to the leaders of both nations, Israel and Judah, 
and we must therefore understand r*syt hgwym as also referring to both 
nations rather than to one of them. The “first” should be understood as 
ironic. If they are first in anything it is only in self-esteem. The real view is 
expressed by Deuteronomy: Israel was the least of the nations, not the 
greatest by any means (Deut 7:6-8). The designation “first” can only be a 
matter of self-esteem. Here the leaders of both nations are instructed to 
travel to various points outside of their borders to compare themselves with 
their neighbors. The list of nations includes those bordering on both the 
northern and southern kingdoms and supports the view adopted above. 

We have pointed out that the first pair of targets form the audience for 
the series of Woes. The opening pair thus constitutes a broad classification 
that literally and factually contains the internal content, that is, all of the 
people to be mentioned belong to the same constituency. The third Woe is 
aimed at the same group and identifies them in a slightly different way. 
These very confident people, at ease about the situation in the capital cities, 
are nevertheless rushing headlong ( hmndym ) toward the “evil day” (or 
“the day of the evil one”—cf. Andersen and Freedman 1980:476-77). The 
parallel or complementary colon is generally rendered, “And you bring 
near the seat [= rule?] of violence.” We suggest first of all that the waw- 
conversive is inappropriate in this context. The simple waw with the imper¬ 
fect would be correct. Note, for example, that the corresponding Woe in 
structural terms is 6:6, in which the parallel to the participle is the imper¬ 
fect yimsahu, which has no conjunction at all. Second, we believe that sbt 
hms in v 3b forms an elaborate combination with lywm r c and that the 
single preposition serves double duty or governs the whole phrase. Then we 
would read the verb as the internal hipHl rather than as the causative: “and 
you draw very near.” Note also that th cyod indicative of the hipHl does not 
occur in the Aleppo Codex, though the vocalization is the same as in the 
BHS Leningrad Codex. It is possible, therefore, that the form was origi¬ 
nally qai We read the two pairs of words together as follows: “You rush 
along and have drawn ever nearer to the day of the lawless reign of calam¬ 
ity.” This rendering would seem to capture the sense of the passage: 

[Woe] to you who rush along toward the day of calamity, 

who draw ever nearer to the reign of lawlessness! 

The first two Woes—or rather their targets—clearly belong together, as 
shown by the identification of the two groups with the respective capital 
cities of south and north. The noun s’nnym and the participle bthym also 
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complement each other, and the use of the conjunction with the second 
member ( whbthym ) supports the linkage. 

We have suggested that the third Woe stands apart from the others, 
having no clear parallel (in a group of seven that pattern would be ex¬ 
pected). In addition, its internal parallel is unique in being 2d m. pi., while 
all of the others are either 3d m. pi. forms or are left unspecified. We would 
expect the Woes to be addressed directly to their targets and hence can 
assume that the first pair are to be interpreted as second-person forms (they 
are not specified, and either second or third person can be used with them). 
Nonetheless, v lb employs a third-person verb with the subjects, thus 
pointing toward an indirect address. In v 2, however, all four verbs are 2d 
m. pi. imperatives. 

The third group is clearly second-person, the only one so specified 
( tgyswn ). Beginning with the fourth the third person is specified, and the 
same is true of the sixth and seventh as well. The fifth is ambiguous, but 
because it pairs up with the others in the second grouping (especially no. 7) 
we can also read it as third person. The final colon on the piece is also in 
the third person ( nhlw\ consistent with the immediately preceding mate¬ 
rial. The final clause is attached to the seventh woe but is probably to be 
associated with all of them and is a summary of the essential problem with 
the groups seen together. Thus we would have a structure with three units 
in the second person (vv 1-3) and four in the third person (vv 4-6), if we 
were to assign v 4b, which is unspecified, to the second-person forms. As 
the definite article can also be interpreted as a vocative particle, the second 
person may be better represented than just by a single verb ( wtgySwn ). 
Nevertheless, the ambiguity in the use of the initial he illustrates the uncer¬ 
tainty, which is perhaps deliberate. If we assume or suggest that the he 
before the series of nouns and participles (mostly participles) is the vocative 
particle rather than the definite article (the form appears to be the same), 
then we note a fairly frequent shift from second to third person and back, 
beginning with the first Woe. 

The whole structure reveals a myriad of planned details, which together 
form an artistic mosaic. The basic scheme is easily recognizable as a seven- 
part Woe series. In spite of one radical intrusion (v 2) the scheme has been 
preserved relatively intact. The remaining Woes are each in the form of a 
standard bicolon except for the concluding one, which is a tricolon. The 
variations between pairs and among the group are slight but significant, 
with the result that no two bicola are identical. As previously pointed out, 
the first two Woes are tied together in complementary fashion defining the 
limits of the audience, the targets of the accusation. The third Woe applies 
directly to this double group and gives a general picture of what awaits 
them. The combination here is complex and requires careful analysis; still, 
we can posit a connection with the Woe in 5:18-20, which is the only other 
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place in Amos where hoy is used explicitly. Hoy, though, is implied in all 
cases in which the form of these accusations is followed, perhaps eighteen 
or nineteen in all (cf. 5:7 and other references already given). In effect, these 
are the people eagerly awaiting and seeking the Day of the Lord, a day that 
will turn out to be the opposite of what they expect. So here the key word is 
“day,” and while the language is slightly different, the result is the same. 
The four following Woes describe various aspects or details of the lives of 
the people already identified in v 1, the leadership of both nations, as self- 
indulgent, self-assured merrymakers careless of the future. 

The banquet depicted in nos. 4—7 is a parody of the celebration that they 
anticipate when the Day of the Lord arrives. The symbolism of the great 
feast, the celebration of victory, peace, and prosperity, is deeply embedded 
in the hopes of Israel and ultimately becomes the emblem or token of the 
messianic age. Just as he reverses conventional wisdom about the election 
of Israel (3:2) and the Day of Yahweh (5:18-20), so here he caricatures the 
great banquet or celebration of victory as a drunken orgy that will precede 
the destruction and devastation so vividly described elsewhere in the book. 
The theme of dissolute behavior on the part of the elite of both nations, 
specifically in the capitals, is to be found in all four eighth-century prophets 
and especially in the condemnation of the Samarian nobility by Hosea and 
Isaiah. 

This banquet is the one that foreshadows or celebrates the great day 
toward which they hasten. The people are eating, drinking, making merry, 
reclining on splendid furniture inlaid with ivory, and sleeping off their 
gluttonous drunkenness. The scene described in the four last Woes seems to 
be unified. Certainly “eating” and “drinking” go together—you would 
hardly have one group eating and another drinking, or the same group 
eating on one occasion and drinking on another—so nos. 5 and 7 belong 
together, and each carries with it its partner into the whole tableau. The 
sequential order seems to be inverted, with the actions described in reverse 
for emphasis and dramatic effect. Thus the anointing with oil is properly 
the preliminary or preparation for the banquet to come (cf. Ps 23:5); and it 
is possible thatjmf/iw' should be read as a nip c al or perhaps as a gal passive 
formation: *yimma8ehu, “they anoint themselves,” or yumsahu (“they are 
anointed”). The phrase r*syt smnym is not to be taken as the direct object of 
the verb but as a dative of means or instrument. We can appropriate the 
preposition b- from the first colon, though it would have different meanings 
or uses in the two cola “from flagons of wine” and “with the best of the 
oil.” The double use of b in v 6 would correspond to the double use of / in v 
3 and of 7 in v 5. While none of these proposals has been accepted gener¬ 
ally, they are all persuasive or at least plausible. 

The set of seven participle constructions itemizing the persons who are 
marked down for “Woe” (vv 1-6) is interrupted by a command in v 2 to 
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visit and inspect several neighboring countries in order to make compari¬ 
sons: 


2a Cross over to Calneh, and see; 

proceed from there to Greater Hamath, 

2b and go down to Gath of the Philistines: 

Are you better than these kingdoms? 

Or is their territory greater than yours? 

The oracle is unitary with respect to time, place, and circumstances. It is 
to be compared especially with Isa 10:5-11, in which some of the same 
cities are mentioned; but the time and circumstances are markedly differ¬ 
ent. In Isaiah the period is after the fall of Samaria (722), cf. v 11; whereas 
in Amos both Samaria and Zion are independent and apparently flourish¬ 
ing. Again in Isaiah it looks as though the series of comparisons is between 
cities that have all been destroyed, but some more recently than others. 
Presumably the second in each pair is the more recent casualty, while the 
former represents a well-known conquest of a more distant past. In Amos, 
by contrast, there is no clear indication that any of the cities mentioned has 
been destroyed, rather that they are to be compared with “these kingdoms” 
(Samaria and Jerusalem) as to wealth and size. The implication is that the 
same fate will overtake all of them, namely, conquest at the hands of a 
foreigner. Whether that foreign agent was thought by the prophet to be 
Assyria or some other empire is not clear, but the line of march implied by 
the order in which the towns are listed points to the northeast as the place 
of origin and the Assyrians as the likely instrument of divine retribution, as 
indeed the passage in Isaiah makes explicit. 

Under the circumstances it seems best to interpret v 2b as a continuation 
of v 2a, focusing on the force of the imperative htV— hence “and see 
whether . . . ,” which is the normal usage of the interrogative he after this 
verb. The question is, then, noncommittal in the sense that the nations 
mentioned may be better and greater or not, and in fact the three listed may 
belong to both categories; but in any case they and all others along the line 
of march, including finally Israel and Judah, will fall to the invader. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the other nations have already fallen, though 
in fact they did in the course of Assyrian expansion and invasion under 
Tiglath-pileser III and his successors. With the example of earlier expan¬ 
sionary Assyrian monarchs (e.g., Ashur-nasir-pal, Shalmaneser III, and 
Adad-nirari III) before them, kings and priests as well as prophets and 
ordinary citizens could easily imagine a renewal of those marches to the 
west. It is hardly necessary to regard a prophecy such as this one as a 
product of the events rather than as a prediction of them. The address to 
both Jerusalem (Zion) and Samaria precludes a date after 722, and in view 
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of developments in both countries after the death of Jeroboam II and the 
rise of Tiglath-pileser III, a date after 750/745 is highly unlikely. We may 
therefore treat the whole unit as belonging to the same period as the bulk of 
the oracles in Amos and as an authentic expression of the prophet’s mes¬ 
sage. 

While the direct address to Zion is unusual (cf. 1:2 and 2:4-6) it is hardly 
out of keeping with the prophet’s stance on the fundamental issues of true 
religion. In the light of the oracles of Isaiah and Micah we know that 
conditions in the south were not very different from those in the north, and 
the comparison of the two kingdoms is a standard image in both of those 
prophets and in Hosea as well. While the book of Amos concentrates atten¬ 
tion on the north, it is hard to imagine that the prophet Amos would not 
have had an opinion, and a negative one at that, about his own country. 
The reason for the paucity of data on the subject of Judah must be found in 
the purpose and process of selection related to the book itself; this oracle as 
a whole fits the general prescription. But because of the formal structure of 
the oracle, with its series of vocative nouns and participles, the reference to 
Zion could not be avoided or eliminated, especially because it led the list. 

We conclude, therefore, that this short passage in Amos belongs to a 
group and a pattern of prophetic threats describing the line of march of an 
enemy that as the agent of Yahweh will mete out just retribution to the 
nations filling the area between the great empires of east and west, north 
and south. Isaiah 10:5-11 represents a later stage in the same series, after 
much or most of the damage had been done, and only Judah was left of all 
of the nations that formerly were free; it too would shortly undergo inva¬ 
sion and siege. In Amos’ day none of these events had yet taken place, but a 
discerning prophet could foresee the probable path of action and predict 
the likely course of events, selecting representative and geographically im¬ 
portant cities to symbolize the grand scheme of conquest. 

With reference to Calneh, or Calno (cf. Isaiah 10:9, presumably the same 
city), and Gath of the Philistines, the choice of these places depends on 
their location at strategic points on the line of march and the grand Assyr¬ 
ian scheme of conquest. In fact, Calneh was captured by Tiglath-pileser 
about 738, while Hamath fell a short time later; Gath had already been 
overrun by Uzziah of Judah during his reign. 


NOTES 


6:1a. Woe. The initial hoy governs the whole unit through v 7, and in¬ 
deed all of the following participles until the end of the book; they similarly 
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identify the objects of the prophet’s denunciation and describe their mis¬ 
deeds. 

luxuriate. The word s y nn is a pseudo-participle, perhaps from a 
quadriliteral root. The word is known to Isaiah, who also uses it with bth as 
a parallel (Isa 32:9, 11—the order is reversed in 32:18 and has different 
correlates in 33:20). 

The LXX has tois exouthenousin, “those who despise Zion,” as if both 
lines are addressed to Samaria. The parallelism of Zion//Mount Samaria is 
obvious, and it suggests that the faults of one are the faults of both. The 
association with Zion does not exclude those who are luxuriating in Sa¬ 
maria. Amos’ central target is Samaria and its self-indulgent aristocracy 
(4:1), but the people of Zion are involved as well. The other woes do not 
name cities and can be taken as applying to both groups. 

Zion. The only other occurrence of this word is at 1:2. The arrangement 
is standard; the first bicolon has the normal sequence, with the conjunction 
at the beginning of the second colon, while the second bicolon follows the 
same pattern: 


la hoy . . . whbthym 
lb nqby . . . wb y w 

Mount Samaria. The use of hr with Samaria but not with Zion here, 
though the phrase hr sywn is very common, suggests the possibility (as 
noted previously) of the double-duty usage of hr. At the same time the 
omission in one case is reminiscent of the similar selectivity in the use of 
y eres with Egypt and Assyria in the book of Hosea (11:5, y rs msrym . . . 
y swr; 11:11, msrym . . . y rs y swr ). 

lb. foremost. Babylon is re y sit mamlakto in Gen 10:12; Amalek is re y sit 
goyfm in Num 24:20. The epithet could register priority in time or prestige. 

The LXX has archas ethnon, plural. If v la-lbA is a tricolon, then 
“notables of the first of the nations” would apply to the complacent resi¬ 
dents of both Jerusalem and Samaria. 

for themselves. If “house of Israel” is the subject of uba y u, and the latter 
is future, the nearest available antecedent for lahem is haggoyim in v IbA. 
The LXX translated lahem by autoi, as though it were an ethical dative 
reinforcing the subject. We have rendered it “who have come for them¬ 
selves” or “on their own account.” We analyze byt jtfrV as locative rather 
than nominative, and interpret the colon to mean “they have come to the 
house of Israel.” 

2a. Calneh. The LXX has pantes , as if it read kl. Compare the similar 
problem in Gen 10:10, where, however, the LXX reads Chalanne. 

2b. Gath. This city alone of the Philistine pentapolis was not named in 
1:6-8. Its mention here makes up the tally. No inferences about its political 
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status at the time can safely be made from this circumstance. The question 
is whether the three cities named in v 2 were chosen at random as represen¬ 
tative of many more such places, or whether they had some special lessons 
to teach. But because the questions that follow speak of kingdoms and 
territories, it seems best to take Gath as representing the entire Philistine 
domain. (On the location of Gath at Tell esh-Shari c a see Wright 1966 and 
Boling and Wright 1982:315.) 

3. The third Woe condemns those who try to avoid (or distance them¬ 
selves from) the evil day, while at the same time bringing near “the seat of 
violence.” The participle in the first colon and the nominal phrase in the 
second colon are both obscure. The notion that the preposition /- here is the 
Aramaic nota accusativi (Harper 1905:146) seems farfetched. 

The participle hmndym could be the pi c el of ndh, the only other biblical 
occurrence of which is in Isa 66:5, where it means “expel from the commu¬ 
nity” or else “to taunt.” The action seems to be physical, and it is strained 
to say that Amos 6:3 means they “refuse to think of it,” though JPS has 
adopted this rendering (hesitatingly). The best clue is supplied by the paral¬ 
lel verb ngs, but we can use it only if we can decide whether the parallelism 
is synonymous or antithetical. “The day of calamity” and “the reign of 
lawlessness” are similar and complementary, though by no means synony¬ 
mous. In chap. 5 Amos warned that the Day of Yahweh would be an evil 
time (5:13), but those addressed thought everything would be fine (5:14b, 
9:10b). Another possible root is ndd or nwd. They are running toward the 
evil day and yet at the same time bringing nearer (or approaching) the seat 
of violence. Identifying the evil day as the Day of Yahweh, the picture is the 
same as 5:19. Like the man fleeing from the lion only to have the bear 
overtake him, so here they are fleeing from the evil day but will thereby 
only draw near to the reign of lawlessness. The LXX has simply erchome - 
noi, “coming.” 

We would then interpret mgnaddim as the pi c el participle of a root ndh, 
which has the same basic meaning as nwd and ndd, and the force would be 
emphatic or factitive but hardly causative or transitive. 

3b. draw ever nearer. The problems presented by this verb were ex¬ 
amined in the Introduction in connection with the overall structural analy¬ 
sis. The waw- is problematic, and no translations opt for past tense. The 
revision of the Masoretic pointing to w$- is minimal. The binyan is another 
problem, for “reign of lawlessness” is not a suitable object for a transitive 
(causative) hipHl The second person is an additional complication, but it is 
supported by the Vulgate; the LXX participle can be dismissed as its usual 
leveling. There are second-person pronouns in v 2 in any case, and emenda¬ 
tion to wayyaggiSun (Wolff 1977:272) is too drastic and too easy. The or¬ 
thography of the Aleppo Codex is suggestive: wtgSwn, written defective 
(without the yod). It has Masoretic pointing with hireq, of course, but it 
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permits consideration of qal, “you approach the reign of violence” as a 
tribunal—the verb often describes entry into litigation; cf. the LXX term, 
eggizontes. Even the hipHl permits such a result, for it can be construed as 
intransitive (elative). 

If ydm ra c and sbt hms are essentially complementary, then we should 
expect the two verbs to be related in similar fashion. Just as the second 
colon charges the culprits with bringing near or approaching very closely to 
the “reign of violence,” so the same group is accused of rushing headlong 
toward “the day of calamity.” 

reign of lawlessness . (Alternatively, “reign of violence.”) Is it the violence 
they are doing themselves, or the violence that awaits them? JPS says, you 
“convene a session of lawlessness,” and hdmas usually describes human 
violence; but the verb can be used for God’s act of judgment (Lam 2:6). 

The LXX reads sbt as “sabbath,” perhaps under the influence of 8:5. 

4—6. The next four Woes (vv 4—6) present scenes of revelry and self- 
indulgence that add up to a single picture. The ancient Near Eastern liter¬ 
ary conventions for describing banquets are discussed by M. Lichtenstein 
(1968). It is not clear whether the beds are for sleeping in after the party or 
for reclining on during it. And the components are not presented in a 
natural or logical sequence. The anointing with oil (v 6aB) probably de¬ 
scribes the preparation for the party. The opening scene of people 
“sprawled” on their beds suggests dissipation and disorder. There are some 
other contemporary accounts, which may be placed alongside this one: Isa 
22:12-14, 28:7-8; and Hos 7:3-7. In the first, the feasting and revelry are a 
defiant reflection of the call to mourning (Isa 22:12), the same contrast as in 
Amos 6. The motives, however, are quite opposite. In Amos 6 they are 
giving thanks ( todd in 4:5) for good times (6:13) and looking forward to 
even better ones (5:14, 9:10b). In Isaiah 22:13, which is later, they are 
resigned to inevitable death. This passage is, in fact, the origin of the fa¬ 
mous slogan: “Eat, drink, and be merry; for tomorrow we die!” 


4a. beds . . . couches. The same parallel occurs in 3:12. The parallelism 


requires that “ivory” modify “couches” as well as “beds” and that “their” 


modify “beds” as well as “couches.” 


ivory. The ivory is inlaid, as exemplified by Phoenician craftsmanship; cf. 
the famous ivory inlays from Samaria. 


4b. devour. The LXX confirms that this participle lacks the article. This 
bicolon is unlike the others used in these woes, where the participle is 
followed by a verb. Here the participle covers both lines, a classical poetic 
construction. The parallels krym mfn//w c glym mtwk mrbq show rhythmic 
compensation in the second colon (or ballast variant) to make up for the 
missing verb. The details of the menu supplied by v 4b indicate the uncon¬ 
scionable extravagance of the feast; cf. Isa 22:13. The sumptuous provision 
of beef and lamb, and young and tender animals as well, points to eating on 
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a scale far beyond the means of the ordinary worker or farmer. Besides 
that, the banquet in 6:4-6 could hardly be a purely secular celebration. 
Meat was rarely eaten in ordinary life, and for most people it was available 
only on the most important cultic and sacramental occasions. The excessive 
behavior described here was its own condemnation. 

5. This verse is unusual in its structure. There is apparently a superflu¬ 
ous word in the middle of the bicolon (kdwyd). It is not clear whether it 
qualifies the preceding colon or the following one. Although the punctua¬ 
tion of the MT places it in the second colon, thus associating “David” with 
the latter clause, it may be regarded as modifying both (the so-called 
double-duty modifier described by Dahood 1970b:439-44). Without it the 
two cola match precisely (3 : 3 stresses and 8 : 8 syllables), and it has been 
targeted by most scholars for deletion as secondary. They may be correct, 
but it is a curious gloss (admittedly the spelling is relatively late, corre¬ 
sponding to the practice in Chronicles rather than that in Samuel-Kings) 
and may have been included by the prophet or the first editor of these 
oracles. It may also be noted that we would normally expect a waw (con¬ 
junction) at the beginning of the second colon, but if kdwyd is suspended 
between the cola then the waw would be excessive and its omission re¬ 
quired. The preposition 7 would apply to both compound nouns, py-hnbl in 
the first colon and kly-syr in the second. The meaning of the first colon is 
unclear chiefly because the root prt is very rare, and the sense of the partici¬ 
ple here is obscure. Whether the action involved is singing or dancing, 
whether it is carefully orchestrated or carelessly improvised are matters of 
speculation. Certainly, activity typically associated with instrumental mu¬ 
sic is involved, and traditionally it has been regarded as either singing or 
perhaps humming. The phrase py-hnbl can be rendered “the music of the 
lyre” or the “sound of the stringed instrument.” Note the usage with keli: 
in Ps 71:22, keli-nebel is parallel to kinnor; in 1 Chr 16:5, the plural form 
kele nebdlim is parallel to kinnorot. We may assume either that the same 
instruments are meant in both cola or that kly-syr is the more general term, 
encompassing a wider variety. The second colon can be rendered “they 
devise [compose] for themselves on musical instruments,” in other words, 
they improvise songs to the accompaniment of musical instruments (or 
compose music with the instruments). It is most unlikely that musical 
instruments were frequently or even rarely invented at such gatherings, 
though anything is possible. Amos is referring to typical, not unique, be¬ 
havior; finally, David is chiefly noted in the Bible as a gifted musician and 
composer, but Ps 151:2 (LXX and Qumran) also credits him with inventing 
or at least making a lyre. In Genesis 4 the origins of music and musical 
instruments are traced back to antediluvian times, and their invention is 
credited to the offspring of Cain. 

The creation of songs, lyrics and melodies, is attributed to the vocalists 
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and instrumentalists at these parties. Whether members of the musical 
guilds were involved as entertainers or whether these participants were 
amateurs demonstrating skills and training received in formative years is 
not clear. No doubt the musicians of temple and court belonged to the elite 
of Israelite society along with members of other professions and guilds, 
such as scribes, wise men, artisans, and the like. So they, along with their 
lords sacred and secular and the other managers and manipulators of soci¬ 
ety, are targets of prophetic attack and denunciation. 

5b. David. Compare 2 Chr 5:11-13, 7:6. 

instruments. (See Finesinger 1926.) The Chronicler continually mentions 
the patronage of David in connection with temple music and provides 
many descriptions. Here the antecedent could be either “instruments” or 
“song(s).” The expression bkly dwyd (2 Chr 29:26) suggests the former; 
bkly Syr dwyd (Neh 12:36) suggests the latter. Amos has split up one of the 
standard expressions. His inversion also achieves chiasmus with Sr and nbl 
(both plural) in 5:23. The concentration of references to David as the orga¬ 
nizer of temple music in the work of the Chronicler throws some doubt on 
the solitary occurrence of the same idea in Amos. At least it strengthens 
our suspicion that the phrase kdwyd , if nothing more, may be an intrusive 
gloss from that source. 

In the LXX v 5b reads, “Like those who estimate that they are standing 
and not like those who flee.” It seems to have no connection at all with the 
MT, and we can hardly speculate where it may have come from or how it 
got into the text. 

6. The basic question seems to be the mode of drinking. The phrase 
bemizreqe yayin is unique and strange, though the separate words are well 
known. The word mzrq describes a wide open bowl used in a variety of 
rituals. Thus it was used to contain the blood of sacrificial animals; the 
blood was then splashed against an altar (Exod 24:6-8; 2 Kgs 16:13-15). In 
Numbers 7 the mizraq contained an offering of flour mixed with oil. When¬ 
ever the material is mentioned, it is gold. We do not know whether such a 
vessel was ever used to contain wine. 

Aside from this passage in Amos, no one ever drinks out of a mizraq. For 
drinking purposes they normally used a kos, “cup.” The mention of the 
mizraq in this setting suggests unusual and objectionable behavior, not just 
gluttonous and boorish but blasphemous. Perhaps the best parallel would 
be the behavior of the participants in Belshazzar’s feast, in particular their 
drinking wine from the gold and silver vessels taken from the temple in 
Jerusalem (Daniel 5:2-4, 22-23). 

The LXX has diylismenon, “filtered wine.” 

best. Compare bird’s kol-boSem, “the best of spices” (Ezek 27:22—the 
preposition is the bet essentiae ). 

distressed. (Alternatively, “sick.”) The nip c al is probably a middle voice, 
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identifying the subject and emphathizing with the sick person. Even the gal 
can be used in this way, as in 1 Sam 22:8; Saul complains that they did not 
feel sorry (sick) for him. Even if the MT hdleh is a mistake and the LXX 
“pity” (hml) is better in that passage, the idiom passed muster with the 
scribes. Compared with Jer 5:3, which uses gal, it is possible that F nhlw 
means that they shared the injury but did not recognize it: 

You smote them and they were not sick; 
you destroyed them—they refused to accept instruction; 
they made their face harder than a rock 
they refused to repent. 

Jeremiah’s explanation ties in with Amos’ theme. It enables us to equate 
the seber ydsep with the injuries sustained under the plagues of 4:6-11 
(blows inflicted by God), which were not accepted as disciplinary chastise¬ 
ments and which were not felt as an illness needing a cure, a fault requiring 
repentance (cf. Hos 5:13). 

Elsewhere hlh seems to have a literal meaning, being sick from disease or 
injury. Here it refers to those who are not distressed or miserable about the 
breaches made in Joseph, presumably the disasters that have already oc¬ 
curred internally: natural calamities and the breakdown of justice in the 
society. Isaiah l:5ff. must be similar: the body politic is smitten, wounded, 
but people act as though nothing had happened. 

crash. The word seber means “breach” or “fracture,” an injury due to a 
heavy blow. In Isa 30:26 we have “the hurt of his people”//“the injury of 
his blow” in chiasmus. In prophetic writing it has the meaning “crushed” 
and is applied to the ruin of the nation in war. In warfare, “smashing” 
refers particularly to the braining of captives, either with a blow from a 
mace or by dashing them against a rock. The phrase “Joseph’s crash” thus 
has many horrible associations. The rabbis, however, found another side to 
the word, playing on the sound of Seber, “hope,” Genesis Rabbah 91:1. The 
prophets, too, did not regard the scattering of the broken pieces of the 
nation as the end. There could be gathering and mending. Compare the use 
of seber in Isa 30:26 as the breach of his people. “When Yahweh will bind 
up the breach of his people and the smiting of his wound he will heal.” 
Compare Jer 8:21, “concerning the breach of my people I am broken up”; 
also Jer 8:11, “They heal the breach of my people lightly, saying ‘Peace, 
peace,’ when there is no peace.” 

Here there are threats about the future, implying that the breach is inter¬ 
nal and not necessarily visible. The point is that if Israel or Judah were 
suffering serious reverses in the field or tumults at home people would 
know it and do something about it, even if wrong in the view of the 
prophets. But they could be truly oblivious about something that was not 
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readily discernible, or so it would seem. In the Jeremiah passage it is diffi¬ 
cult to tell whether the prophet is speaking about actual disasters that have 
caused the breach in his people, or whether the illness and wounds among 
them have weakened the fiber of resistance and will make them vulnerable 
to the onslaughts yet to come. 

Joseph. On the use of this term see the essay on geopolitical terminology 
in Amos in the Introduction and the Notes on 5:6 and 5:15. As a 
designation of the northern kingdom, it suggests a diminution to a group 
consisting only or mainly of the Joseph tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Hosea does not use this terminology. Rather, he speaks of Ephraim. Amos 
does not use the latter, an indication that the two prophets are dealing with 
different political situations. 

7a. Now indeed. Ldken c attd is very emphatic. It is dubious in Judg 11:8, 
where the LXX reflects Id 3 ken; cf. Gen 4:15. 

This verse picks up the themes of the preceding Woes and rounds off the 
whole set. The unique goltm as a qal active participle lines up with the 
seven participles in the Woes. S8ruhtm is repeated from v 4aB and its 
positioning at the end of the colon makes a chiasmus, for srhym comes first 
in v 4aB. The revelers sprawled out is the last scene of the drama, which 
was anticipated from the beginning of the report in v 4a. 

head. There is an ironic play here on the root rX for the word re’Sit has 
already appeared twice. They (i.e., the subjects throughout the Woes) are 
“the foremost of the nations” (v lb); they “anoint themselves with best 
oils”; they will become the first of the deportees. We must also reckon with 
the dual meaning of the preposition in br*$ —locative or essentiae. Thus Mic 
2:13, “Yahweh is their head” or “Yahweh is at their head”; and Mic 4:1 (= 
Isa 2:2), “Zion is the chief of the mountains” or “Zion is at the top of the 
mountains.” The same ambiguity occurs in 1 Kgs 21:9, 12. 

exile. For sound play on the consonants g-l see 5:5b (based on Gilgal). 
The chiastic placement of the words hsr//ygl (5:23-24) and yglw//sr (6:7) 
brings out another point. If they do not want to be “exiled and set aside” 
(gold wesurd, Isa 49:21), they should set aside ( hsr ) their revelry and let 
justice flow down (ygl). The LXX has dynaston, as if it read gZddltm. 

7b. depart. S-r is another motif. The classic definition of a perfect man is 
that he fears God and eschews evil ( sar merd\ Job 1:2). Here the allitera¬ 
tion of sr . . . srwhym in v 7b balances yiglu . . . goltm in v 7a. 

mourners. The traditional rendering, “revelry,” for mirzah in v 7 should 
be qualified in view of the light now cast on the marzeah institution by 
recently discovered texts and associated research. On the institution at Ele¬ 
phantine, see Porten 1968. The funerary association probably owned a 
community house where they had great feasts for the dead. The Claremont 
Ras Shamra Tablet no. RS 1957.702 shows the existence of the institution 
in Canaanite society at an earlier stage, and postbiblical sources document 
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its long continuance. (For discussion of the MRZH tablet see Miller 1971; 
Dahood 1971; Fenton 1977; Halpem 1979—80; and Friedman 1979-80.) 
The word occurs once more in the Hebrew Bible, Jer 16:5, where the 
marzeah house is a place of mourning: not “a house where there is mourn¬ 
ing,” but a special place set up and maintained for such purposes. Note the 
chiasm, 


*al-tabo bet marzeah (16:5) 
ubet-misteh Itf-tabo* (16:8) 


The second might be not a distinct prohibition but an aspect of the first. 
The famous marzeah text from Ugarit suggests that the institution was a 
kind of funeral cooperative to provide facilities for the burial rites and the 
care of the dead. Verses 4-7 then show us what was going on in one of these 
places in Amos’ time. It was not a regular wake, because mourners did not 
anoint themselves with oil in the usual way (2 Sam 14:2). Jeremiah was 
forbidden to enter a marzeah house because he was not allowed to mourn. 
Amos objects to their celebration because they should have been grieving 
for the ruin of Joseph (v 6b). Their behavior would have been all the more 
frivolous and reprehensible if they were carrying on in a marzeah instead of 
using that institution for its intended purpose. 

These festivities could be a way of mocking death while at the same time 
making provision for it (Isa 22:12-14). Jeremiah reflects the appropriate 
attitude to the byt mrzh of his day: no mourning, no revelry for the dead. 

Verse 7b in the LXX reads, “And the neighing of horses will be taken 
away from Ephraim.” The verb is the only point of contact with the MT. 
“Neighing” shows that the significance of marzeah was not understood, but 
it supports the belief that the root means “to shout” rather than “to join” 
(Eissfeldt 1968:286-90). “Horses” (swsym) is a misreading of srwhym. The 
word “Ephraim” has no claim to originality, for Amos never uses it. 

Amos does not identify the occasion or location of the festivities de¬ 
scribed in w 4—6. Many of the circumstances would suit a cultic festival: 
the use of mizraq cult vessels; the use of music after the manner of David; 
the eating of the flesh of animals commonly sacrificed. Even the beds could 
be part of the setup if this furniture was provided for the comfort of those 
enjoying a communion meal in the shrine; cf. 2:8. These factors are not 
enough to identify the ceremony as formally religious. In view of Amos’ 
evident distaste for the forms and practices of official religion, it is doubtful 
that he would overlook a chance to add or emphasize charges against the 
priesthood and its ceremonies. Even so, the religious overtones of the de¬ 
scription may be taken seriously. There are three possibilities. 

1. The touches in the description that suggest that there is something 
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cultic about the festivities are due to the prophet. It is part of his criticism; 
they devote themselves to merrymaking, as if it were their religion. 

2. Accepting the statements that they were actually using the mizraqim 
normally reserved for sacral acts, and the musical instruments and songs as 
composed by David, we may conclude that the secular feasts of the ruling 
classes had some of the trappings and characteristics of religious festivals, 
including participants from both spheres of activity. The clue is the expres¬ 
sion yom rd\ which is a parody or adaptation of the normal phrase, yom 
tdb, used in the Near East for a festive occasion. These people are engaged 
in such a festival; only what they treat as a yom tdb will turn into a yom ra c 
for them and for their nations. 

3. We accept the reference to marzeah as an indication that the banquet 
was taking place in a mourning house, or at least was intended as a wake 
for the dead—“for the seber of Joseph,” which could be any of the plagues 
cataloged in 4:6-11 or 5:3. But their behavior under the circumstances was 
the exact opposite of what was fitting. It shows how they did not repent. In 
the end the line of separation between secular and sacred was not sharply 
marked, and any festivity involving the elite was likely to have important 
implications for the life of the nation. That was the point of the prophetic 
message. It was precisely because all of these people were in positions of 
responsibility and authority, on whose plans and deeds the well-being of the 
whole people depended, that their behavior under all conditions was subject 
to detailed scrutiny. Wrong behavior had multiple consequences, so it made 
their callous self-indulgence all the more reprehensible. Amos and the other 
prophets were not merely against ostentatious displays of wealth, or exces¬ 
sive luxury and self-indulgence as such, but against the people who engaged 
in such diversions, because they had other and weightier responsibilities 
that they were rendered incapable of discharging properly. On the con¬ 
trary, they carried this pattern of behavior and the psychology behind it 
into their official duties and thereby made a mockery of the justice and 
equity that were the foundation and cornerstone of Israelite society and the 
only good reason for calling themselves the elect of Yahweh, the chosen 
people. 

The first pair of Woes and the last pair exhibit a notable balance in 
wording and sense. All seven combine to form a picture of the corruption 
and contamination of a great festive cultic celebration. In the last colon of 
v 6, we have a general statement about the abject failure of the aristocracy 
to be deeply concerned, to be sick, figuratively or literally, over the widen¬ 
ing breakdown of Joseph. This charge sums up the case against all of the 
individuals and groups identified in the list: those who are at ease in Zion, 
those secure in Mount Samaria, those who flee from or go headlong toward 
the evil day, those who lie on beds of ivory, those who eat lambs from the 
flock, those who strum on stringed instruments and drink wine from basins. 
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All are guilty of the same neglect of duty and concern regarding the 
wounds of Joseph, bleeding internally, but soon to be revealed as fatally 
injured and beyond cure or care. They should be sick at heart, sick indeed 
over the impending and growing tragedy; and they are not. 

The consequence is all too plain: for their sins, their self-indulgence, 
neglect of duty, oppression of the poor, abandonment of Yahweh, they will 
go into exile at the head of the exiles. The last colon is almost beyond 
recovery, but apparently it echoes deliberately the final word on the revel¬ 
ers—hung over, sprawled out on their beds—they will lead the parade. 


II.B.2. THE OATH 
II.B.2.a. THE 


AND WOES (6:8- 
OATH (6:8-10) 



6:8a My Lord Yahweh has sworn by his life 
—Oracle of Yahweh, God of hosts— 

“I abhor the pride of Jacob, 
its citadels I reject; 

8b so I will hand over the city in its entirety.” 

9 So it will be, 

that, if ten men are left in a single house, they shall die. 
10a Then the nearest relative and his msrp 

will arrive to remove the corpse from the house. 

One will say to the other in the remote comers of the house, 
“Is anyone still with you?” 

He will reply, 

“No one.” 

10b Then the former will say, 

“Silence! For we must not invoke Yahweh’s name.” 


INTRODUCTION 

The second half of chap. 6 (vv 8-14) is the concluding portion of The 
Book of Woes. It begins with an oath (v 8) and ends with a judgment speech 
(v 14). The latter completes the series in vv 8b and 11, and threats or 
predictions of a similar kind are found throughout the entire book. These 
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pronouncements are built around an additional Woe (v 13), which we are 
inclined to identify as the key to the whole piece. It includes another pair of 
riddles (v 12a; cf. 3:3-6), followed by an accusation (v 12b) that echoes 5:7. 
It also contains a very strange passage (vv 9-10), perhaps the most obscure 
in the entire book, which seems to reach back to 5:3. The address to the 
“house of Israel” in v 14 and the geographical boundaries recognized there 
indicate that this unit, like the whole of The Book of Woes, is addressed to 
all of Israel. 

The bounds of the unit are marked by the use of the same rubric, “Oracle 
of Yahweh, God of [the] hosts,” in vv 8 and 14. They are identical except 
for the definite article, which is unique in the latter. Similar formulas are 
used to open and close the unit in 5:16-27. The ne’um formula is not used 
at the very beginning of an oracle, like the messenger formula (“Thus 
Yahweh has said”). The one in v 8 is in a satisfactory position near the 
beginning of the unit. The LXX lacks the phrase entirely in v 14, which 
throws doubt on the authenticity of the colophon. Also problematic is its 
awkward position in the middle of a clause; it divides mqym c lykm from its 
object, gwy. 

It is not certain that vv 9-10 should be linked with v 8, though some 
logical connection can be found. The gruesome scene in vv 9-10 could be 
the consequence of delivering up the city “in its entirety” to total destruc¬ 
tion. 

The structure of v 8 is chiastic and circular and quite regular, if we 
exclude the oracle formula from formal consideration. There is a four-colon 
unit, 8a, comprising an introduction followed by a tricolon: 


Syllables 


8 nisbba> [ 3 adonay\ yhwh benapso 

10 1 

meta’eb J artoki J et-ge J dn ya c aqob 

r 11 

we’armendtaw fdne’ti 

L 8 

w$hisgarti ( tr umelo’ah 

9 J 


Stresses 

r 4 

4 1 
2 J 

- 3 


In order for the first line to fit in with the others as first-person speech, it 
is necessary to recognize “Yahweh” as the speaker’s reference to himself. 
“Yahweh = I” is not uncommon usage; but ’ddonay, “my Lord,” does not 
fit so well, especially if it is taken literally. The title “my Lord Yahweh” is a 
favorite of Amos and could easily become a variant where only “Yahweh” 
is needed. The LXX has only Kyrios here, so we are inclined to remove 
’ddonay in this instance. There is some poetic parallelism in the oath, but it 
is not well developed. The second line (with prosaic *et) is rather long, but 
the syntax (participle -b pronoun) is not normal; the sequence secures 
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chiasm in the middle bicolon, and the verb tiane’ti at the end of the line 
closes that small unit. 

The oath itself is found in the last line. The perfect form of the verb with 
Maw-consecutive follows correctly from the opening affirmation. It can also 
be tied to the preceding bicolon, which gives the reason for the threatened 
judgment. 

Verse 11 can be recognized as a continuation of the threat of v 8bB. 
Verses 9-10, with a more prosaic and narrative style, are then a vignette of 
the vicissitudes of a city in wartime. 


NOTES 

8. The LXX version differs extensively from the MT. It lacks the rte y um 
formula, along with y adonay. It begins with hoti (nothing in the MT) and 
has dioti in the second line. It tones down “by his soul” to “by himself.” It 
has choras for “citadels,” as in chaps. 1-2. It also adds “all” twice. None of 
these variants merits retrojection. 

8a. sworn. In 8:7 the Lord swears “by the pride of Jacob.” 
abhor. Mfb should be read with medial ayin rather than alef. The root fb 
means “long for,” whereas the meaning “loathe,” which is the suitable 
parallel for §n\ requires t% as in 5:10. These parallels occur in both se¬ 
quences: &n y w//yt c bw (Amos 5:10; cf. Pss 5:6-7, 119:163). In Mic 3:9 t c b 
comes first in parallel with the root c qs, “to twist.” 

pride. This noun is commonly used with the name of a city (“Jerusalem,” 
Jer 13:9) or a country (“Moab,” Isa 16:6 and others). In Hos 5:5 and 7:10, 
“the pride of Israel” seems to be God in his majestic aspect. In Ps 47:5 God 
loves “the pride of Jacob,” and in Nah 2:3 he restores it. There are clearly 
two sides to this idea. In the present context it is Jacob’s misplaced confi¬ 
dence in the fortifications of the city. The linkage between tfwn and *rmnwt 
could be hendiadys, “the majestic citadels of Jacob.” The use of *et to mark 
this object is notable because the next three nouns do not have it. The 
parallelism also shows that it is the fortresses, more than anything else, that 
are the evidence of Jacob’s pride and the object of Yahweh’s detestation, as 
they will also be the prime target of his destructive judgment. 

8b. hand over. In 1:6, 9 this verb describes the crime of handing over a 
captivity to the slave trade. We infer, therefore, that the “entirety” of the 
city is its population, and that its fate will be similar. In Deut 32:30, how¬ 
ever, Yahweh “hands over” the people so that they suffer defeat like that in 
Amos 5:3. The human agent is insignificant (cf. Ps 78:50; Lam 2:7). 
city. The indefinite Hr is poetic usage if a specific city is in mind. The chief 
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object of an attack would usually be the capital city, and, as both are named 
in v 1, the phrase could be distributive—each city and its inhabitants. 

9. Here the picture is that men are dying in a house; but how it comes 
about and why it is described in this way are far from clear. Ten is a large 
number of men to reside “in one house,” if it means a dwelling in a city, 
especially if they are described as survivors. The logical structure of 
vv 9-10 is also indeterminate. Is wametu still part of the protasis (if ten 
men are left in a single house and they die [there], then his kinsman will lift 
him up, etc.)? Or is it the beginning of the apodosis, as usually translated: If 
ten men are left . . . then they shall die . . . ? In either case, there is a 
problem in the shift to singular pronouns in v 10. The LXX has relieved the 
strain by continuing with plurals —hoi oikeioi auton, “their relatives.” It 
also solves the problem of how all ten could die (v 9) and there still be 
someone to bury them (v 10) by adding, kai hypoleiphthesontai hoi kataloi- 
poi (“and the remaining ones will remain”). Nevertheless, that line still 
contradicts the preceding. Harper has a long catalog of available rewrites of 
vv 9-10 (1905:152). Compare the extensive emendations suggested by T. H. 
Robinson (1923). Hypoleipein is used in Amos 5:3, 9 (twice each). The 
equivalent would be fr. The reference to the kinsman (dod, “uncle” or 
perhaps “cousin”) suggests a family situation. 

The houses in v 11 are clearly buildings, but it is not certain that the 
“one house” is a family residence. The picture of ten refugees in a single 
house could be explained if they have crowded into a city, perhaps after the 
defeat of 5:3. Note the reference to “house of Israel” there. It could be the 
same “ten.” The cause of death in such a siege could be pestilence (4:10), 
which could account for the extraordinary behavior in the presence of the 
dead described in v 10. 

10. The conversation between the kinsman who comes to make a burning 
for the corpse (literally, “bones,” in the sense of a dead body) and someone 
else in the house may suggest that there is just one survivor, cowering in the 
innermost recesses of the house. 

10a. nearest relative and his msrp. It is unclear whether there is one 
person or two people involved here. If the dwd and the msrp are the same 
person, the “and” is epexegetic, but the construction is awkward. We would 
expect, “lift up his bones to bring them out of the house.” The meaning of 
msrpw (literally “the one who bums him”) is also uncertain. Although the 
verb n? is singular, we have taken it to include another individual accom¬ 
panying the “nearest relative.” 

corpse. Commonly c smym are the bones of a living person, 'smwt those of 
a corpse. 

10b. Silence! It is not clear who is speaking, the kinsman or the lone 
survivor. Neither is it clear whether the following words, literally, “for not 
to memorialize [the dead] in the name of Yahweh,” are spoken by the 
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person who says has! or whether it is an explanation supplied by the editor. 
In either case, it would seem that normal burial rites are not being observed 
(contrary to the anticipations of 5:16-17). As with the death of Jehoiakim, 
there will be no wailing (Jer 22:18). Jeremiah and Ezekiel were both forbid¬ 
den to mourn in extreme situations. 

invoke. The use of hizkir with the object sent is discussed in Schottroff 
1964:245-51. The word sent can be used alone (Exod 23:13; Ps 45:18; Isa 
26:13), with b- (Josh 23:7; Ps 20:8), or with y et (Exod 20:24). If there is a 
distinction it could be that without a preposition it means mentioning the 
name as such; with b- it is saying or doing something “in the name of 
Yahweh.” But Josh 23:7 and Exod 23:13 are hardly distinguishable. In 
some contexts the idiom can mean to call someone by a name, or to swear 
by a name (both in Isa 48:1). 


COMMENT 

In Amos 6:9 it is the context rather than the terms that suggests memori¬ 
alizing the dead; zkr with the name of God does not have to be related to 
funerary rites. Here it seems that the occasion does not warrant or allow 
the use of the name of God. But who says so? If two men come to get the 
bones, then one must say it to the other. In sequence it would be the one on 
the outside rather than the one inside, or in the recesses looking for bodies 
or bones. If we take the whole thing in order we may come out with the 
following analysis. 

The initial description seems to be a consequence of the siege we posit in 
v 8—-the effect of the judgment pronounced in v 7 but described in more 
detail in 6:13-14. Among the harmful and damaging effects or accompani¬ 
ments of a siege are famine and epidemic disease, and these disasters may 
combine here to produce the tragedy in the house, ten men who die. There 
is no indication here of invasion and killing, only of dying. The vivid de¬ 
scription of the effects of a siege in 2 Kgs 6:24—7:20 brings out the point 
quite effectively. 

The figures may be symbolic, but in any case we probably should read 
the last verb in v 9 as an apodosis: “It will be that if ten men [people] are 
left in a house” (it may be that the others if any have already gone to fight 
or have died during the course of the siege). So the ten die and none are left 
in the house, only bodies and bones(?). Then come two men, the ddd and 
the msrp of whom or what; the 3d m.s. suffix could be for anyone or 
anything. Perhaps they are related to the head of the house or to the 
household ( bayit ). The ddd, uncle or cousin (Jer 32:7), may be the nearest 
of kin here or the next in line of inheritance. Who the other person is we do 
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not know, but it may be someone responsible for funeral arrangements. 
They seem to have come to the house (is it a palace or a temple?) to bring 
out the bones (not a single body but the bones of all of those in the house). 
Once they have gathered what bones they could, one is sent into the inmost 
recesses to look for either more bones or more people. There is an ellipsis 
here, but it is possible that they do not find any bones (most unlikely) or 
that, having found some, they are looking for more. The one in the street 
calls to the other in the farthest comer to ask whether he has found any¬ 
thing. The Hebrew here may imply that the person has been in the back of 
the house and is one of those who were there before (we do not read of 
someone going back there). If he is a survivor, then the statement in v 9 
seems to be misleading, because on the face of it, it indicates that there are 
no survivors. Keeping the number of people to a minimum, we suppose 
that the two men engage in a dialogue. If the order is the same in the 
dialogue as in the listing, then the dwd says to the msrp who is in the back 
end of the house, “Is there any [one or thing] [there] with you? Have you 
[found] anything in the recesses of this house?” The man in the back an¬ 
swers “No! Nothing!”—no one or nothing. Then the first one (or the sec¬ 
ond) says, “Silence! For we must not invoke Yahweh’s name.” Perhaps 
more directly related to the funerary aspects of the scene, it is forbidden to 
conduct funeral services for these people, that is, to invoke the blessing in 
Yahweh’s name on the dead in the house. 

The last item in turn may reflect the view that the siege and its conse¬ 
quences were the just recompense of the rebellion against Yahweh. Hence 
there should be no mourning and no invocation of the name of Yahweh; cf. 
Jeremiah (chap. 16), who is forbidden to go to the house of mourning, or 
Ezekiel (chap. 24), who is forbidden to mourn for his wife. 

It may be that in w 9 and 10 the final w*mr is the apodosis and all the 
rest is protasis. When everything happens, then one will say, has; “that’s 
it!” 


II.B.2.b. LAST WOES (6:11-13) 


6:11a For behold, Yahweh is commanding; 

he will smash the largest house into pieces, 
11b and the smallest house into bits. 

12a “Do horses run upon the rocks? 

Or does one plow the sea with oxen? 
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12b But you have turned justice into poison, 

and the fruit of righteousness into wormwood. 
13a [Woe to] you who are delighted over Lo-Dabar; 

13b [woe to] you who say, 

‘Have we not captured Qamaim for ourselves by our 
might?’ ” 


NOTES 

6:11-12. In v 11 we have the conclusion of this drama, with the success¬ 
ful end of the siege and the demolition of the great house and the little 
house. There is clearly a merismus covering all of the houses from great to 
small, but it can be a specific reference to the royal palace and other great 
houses on the one hand and ordinary houses on the other. 

This demolition is the result of a command from Yahweh, probably given 
to a heavenly agent, as is expressly the case in 9:1, where the command is 
wy y mr hk hkptr, “He said: ‘Strike the capital(s)!’ ” Here the command is 
indirect, and the form wehikkd could be rendered as passive. In Masoretic 
punctuation llaB-b is a bicolon, with incomplete synonymous parallelism: 

wehikkd habbayit haggddol r$sisim 
w^ha b bay it haqqdton b$qfim 

While the passage has features often associated with poetry, it also exhibits 
prosaic elements, such as the extensive use of the definite article and more 
particularly the noun with the adjective in the attributive position. Phrases 
of the latter kind are rare in biblical poetry. The constraints of poetry 
would certainly limit their frequency, for they tend to make a line too long. 
With the average line containing three beats, and the typical clause consist¬ 
ing of three items—Verb + Subject + Object, Verb + Object + Adverb, 
or the like—complex noun phrases consisting of two nouns can be used, 
especially when a clause has only two items or when the parallelism is 
incomplete. In fact, a construct phrase often serves for rhythmic compensa¬ 
tion in incomplete synonymous parallelism. So why not attributive phrases? 
Part of the answer may rest in the fact that an attributive adjective can be 
used as a parallel in a neighboring line; that is, an attributive phrase is 
broken up and spread over the two colons. See the Notes on saddtq in 
2:6b. Even so, the rarity of normal contiguous attributes suggests a conven¬ 
tion against this construction as unpoetic. 
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11a. commanding. Such a use of a participle with hinneh indicates the 
intention to act in the immediate future. The verb has no explicit object. To 
judge from other instances, there are three possibilities. 

1. No object is implied or required. Amos 9:9 has a similar construction: 

Indeed I will command: 

I will shake. . . . 

Here “commanding” is the same as deciding, rendering a verdict. Yahweh 
himself carries out the decree (Pss 33:9, 148:5). Compare 2 Sam 17:14— 
“Yahweh had decided to subvert. . . The decision is internal; it reflects 
a decision that is prior to the following action, but which both defines and 
ensures the outcome. It does not deny the possible use of agents and instru¬ 
ments; they are simply unimportant. 

2. In fact, because the idea of God giving a command to himself is 
somewhat outlandish, a suitable agent, such as a member of the divine 
retinue, is implied. The language is mythic or at least metaphorical. Indeed, 
in Amos 9:3-4 it may be taken more literally, the snake and the sword, 
albeit mythic, representing real destructive forces. 

3. A third and somewhat more abstract idea is that the word of com¬ 
mand, once issued, becomes a force or agency that produces the effects 
contained in the words: for example, the mode of creation in Genesis 1; cf. 
Isa 55:10-11 and 34:16. 

smash . See the discussion at 9:1. 

largest . . . smallest The articles qualify the words as superlatives: the 
largest house and the smallest house. By merismus it means all houses, 
from biggest to littlest. 

pieces . . . bits. Both words are rare. The first is an absolute hapax 
legomenon in the Hebrew Bible, that is, there is no other occurrence of any 
word with the same root. There is a homonym rss occurring as a verb 
(“moisten,” Ezek 46:14) and as a noun ( resise layld, “dewdrops” // tal, 
Cant 5:2). Although the connotation of droplets of liquid might be a bit 
farfetched, perhaps there is only one word, rsysym. The parallel noun, 
beqfim, occurs once again in Isa 22:9, referring to the city of David. The 
verb bq c is common and describes breaking, cleaving, or splitting. The ob¬ 
ject is commonly wood or rocks, but there are many others, including the 
war atrocity of ripping open pregnant women. Both complements go with 
both objects—all of the houses will be reduced to splinters and rubble as a 
result of the demolition ordained and carried out by Yahweh. 

12. This verse begins with two riddles. These riddles are so enigmatic 
that they remain unsolved until the present day. It is not apparent what the 
point is or how it relates to the surrounding text. Verse 11 sounds a note of 
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final judgment, which could grow out of the oath in v 8 and which could 
represent a further and final stage in the death of a city after the scenes of 
vv 9-10. Does v 12a continue this theme, the point being the futility of 
building up defenses against Yahweh? Or does v 12a go with 12b, examples 
of seemingly foolish things that no sane person would do—run horses on 
rocks or plow the sea with oxen? 

It is no wonder that puzzles of this kind can be read in more than one 
way. If that were the author’s intention, it would be a mistake on our part 
to touch them up so as to give them a single simple and transparent mean¬ 
ing. Are the two statements meant to be congruent, so that one may be used 
to help interpret the other? The riddles in Amos 3:3-6 lined up in pairs to 
some extent, but no two of them were exactly the same in formation or 
import. That this is a twin riddle is suggested by the standard parallelism of 
ha- and y im- in successive interrogations (not used in 3:3-6). This sequence 
is reversed in the possible linkage between 5:22aA and 5:25a. The parallel¬ 
ism of “horses”//“oxen” supports this expectation; but that is as far as it 
goes. Which of the components of the two riddles is the main focus of the 
enigma, and therefore the node in which their commonality is to be found? 
Plowing is not the same as running. Horses running (the verb is plural) is 
not like someone plowing (the verb is singular) w nth oxen. The word “rock” 
has no parallel in v 12aB in the MT. Assuming that this word operates 
equally in both lines, we could read: 

Can horses gallop on a rock? 

Can one plow [it] with oxen? 

Both are ludicrous suggestions—as foolish as thinking to build fortifica¬ 
tions that Yahweh cannot smash; or as turning justice to wormwood. Per¬ 
haps these riddles are in the same class as “pigs might fly.” 

Such a reading of the text as it stands gives a literal interpretation to the 
preposition h- in each of its occurrences. The result is asymmetrical. In the 
first riddle, horses run on a rock; in the second, someone plows with oxen. 
By making the prepositions do double duty, the first would mean, “Can 
[people] race against horses?” (compare Jer 12:5). But if that is the point, it 
would not make any difference where the race was held. And it is different 
from the idea that horses cannot run safely on a rock. 

The two riddles can be made even more similar by finding something in 
v 12aB to match sela\ On the face of it the question, “Does he plow with 
oxen?” is inane; for obviously one does. It is usual to supply “there” (i.e., 
on the rock) to bring v 12aB into line with v 12aA and to facilitate the 
answer “No!” A solution, as simple as it is ingenious, was proposed by D. 
Michaelis (1772), and his emendation enjoys almost universal acceptance. 
He read bbqr ym, “Can you plow the sea with an ox?” Harper lists four 
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objections to the proposal, none of them very weighty (1905:158). The 
reading of bbqrym as two words involves an absolutely minimal adjust¬ 
ment, and it gets around the difficulty that the plural of bqr is itself very 
dubious. The only other occurrence of beqarim, in 2 Chr 4:3, is needed to 
describe the bulls that support the “sea” in Solomon’s Temple; and bqrynw 
in Neh 10:37 is the result of the plene spelling of /e/ in the singular, 
coordinated with the equally unique s*nynw, which is likewise a pseudo- 
plural form due solely to plene spelling. Bdqdr itself is collective, especially 
when used in concord with plural forms. The individualizing singular is 
ben-baqar (Gen 18:7). The omission of the article with yam is of no conse¬ 
quence. Yam occurs in parallel with sela c in Isa 42:10-11. Isaiah 32:2 
collocates “streams of water” with “a great rock.” Note also that the emen¬ 
dation reveals chiasmus between these two parallels. 

The intricacies of the LXX text are discussed by Rudolph (1971a:226). 
They have nothing to offer for the improvement of the MT. 

In ancient proverbs and fables about birds and beasts, their wise behavior 
is usually contrasted with the foolish behavior of humans. This contrast 
will work better for v 12aA if the horses are running free, not being ridden 
or drawing a chariot. Horses know better than to run on rocks. But in 
v 12aB the ox (or oxen) is being used for plowing. Both could be combined 
in stories about simpletons who tried to have a horse race on the rocks, and 
the animals refused, or who tried to plow (the sea or the rock) with an ox, 
and the animal refused. In any case the suggestions are ridiculous, and the 
corresponding human behavior equally absurd. 

12a. run. Hebrew rus; it is commonly used of a human messenger, also of 
an animal. For the idiom rws b- t cf. Joel 2:9. 

12b. The structural connections between 5:7 and 6:12b and the connec¬ 
tions of both with 5:24 have been discussed in other places. The placement 
of ro*s and la c ana in v 12b achieves a partial chiasmus similar to that in 
v 12a (reconstructed). Compared with 5:7, v 12b has the same pair of words 
in chiasmus, but mispat//seddqd retain their usual sequence in all three 
related verses. Verse 12b develops the horticultural image a little further by 
adding “fruit” as the ballast variant. It also comes closer to Jeremiah’s 
remark about eating wormwood and gall (Jer 9:14, 23:15). 

When a pair of words in poetic parallelism is repeated in chiasmus, it is 
harder to speak about a conventional sequence. Is the unusual sequence 
used first to prepare for the chiasmus, or does the normal sequence come 
first so that the less common sequel in chiasmus alerts the reader/listener to 
look for a connection that may be long-range (5:7 to 6:12 in this case)? The 
suspense is even greater when the lead word (la c ana in 5:7) does not have its 
familiar parallel at all (ro% as in Jer 9:14, 23:15; Lam 3:19). We have to 
wait until 6:12b for the parallel. The sequence of 6:12b is used in Deut 
29:17. 
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But It is likely that v 12b connects logically with v 12a as a comment on 
vv 8-11. It is foolish and dangerous to run horses up a cliff; but these 
people have achieved something even more foolish and damaging, by turn¬ 
ing justice into wormwood. 

fruit The image of the “fruit of righteousness” (Prov 11:30), meant to be 
wholesome and nourishing but turned into poison, implies that the product 
will be eaten. While in the first place it is bitter for their victims, in the end 
they will be forced to eat the fruit of their own doings; hence the Woe. 
Compare the fruit of wisdom (Prov 8:18-19) and contrast the fruit of lies 
(Hos 10:13). 

wormwood. In Deut 29:17, the “poisonous and bitter fruit” grows from 
the root of idolatry. 

13. Verse 13 constitutes a double Woe composed of a single tricolon, 
similar in some ways to the double Woe at the beginning of the main group 
(6:1), and should be read as follows: 


6:13 

hattemehim leld’ dabar 
ha'dmerim halo > behozqenu 
laqahnu lanu qarnayim 

Totals 


Syllables Stresses 

4 + 2 + 2 = 8 3 

4 + 2+ 4= 10 3 

3 + 2 + 2 = 7 _3_ 

25 9 


[Woe to] you who are delighted over Lo-Dabar; 

[woe to] you who say, 

“Have we not captured Qamaim for ourselves by our might?” 


What is clear is that the two participles are complementary and that the 
two cities are parallel and also combinatory. In addition, there is a single 
statement that emphasizes and overemphasizes the first-person pronoun 
(three times in three successive words: “by our might, we have seized for 
ourselves”). This last represents precisely the hubris , conceit, and self-satis¬ 
faction against which the great speeches of Deuteronomy constitute a se¬ 
vere warning. When people are preoccupied with their own achievements, 
their own accomplishments, then they forget the God who made the whole 
thing possible; cf. Deut 8:11-20, especially v 17: “And you say in your 
heart, ‘my strength and the power of my hand have made for me all this 
wealth/ ” 

In 6:13 we should render as follows (in this paraphrase we only rearrange 
the elements to bring out the sense, not to recover a supposed original): 
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Those who rejoice about Lo-Dabar [and] Qamaim, who say 
“Have we not by our own strength captured [them] for our¬ 
selves?” 

The point is that they are rejoicing about the capture of both cities, 
boasting about the fact that they did so by their own strength and strategy. 
Clearly they are not rejoicing over one city by saying that they captured the 
other; neither are there two groups, each talking about a separate city. 
There is one group who rejoice by saying (they speak exultantly) that they 
have captured the two cities mentioned all by themselves. The verb imh is 
used with the preposition / to express joy or exultation with respect to 
persons or things, and clearly we have here the exultation resulting in 
victory over and capture of cities. Technically P-dbr is the object of 
himhym, while qrnym is the direct object of Iqhnw; but it is clear that both 
cities must be the objects of both verbs to make sense out of the passage. 
Thus it becomes clear that, contrary to the arrangement of the verse in BH 3 
or BHS, there is nothing missing in v 13, or displaced, least of all v 6b, 
which belongs precisely where it is. What we have instead is an intricate, 
unbalanced, but artistic structure with a more subtle symmetry than we 
normally see. Each part opens and closes with the participle and the name 
of the city: 


13a Mmhym IP dbr 
13b hPmrym . . . qrnym 

Then with telling effect the redundant first-person references are packed 
together in one part (the second for delayed effect), instead of being distrib¬ 
uted between the two cola: 

hlw* bhzqnw Iqhnw Inw 

This is one of the more unusual tricola in the book of Amos, or anywhere 
else, but it makes excellent sense as it is. 

13a. are delighted. Several different prepositions are used with &mh. Min- 
(Prov 5:18) and b- (Deut 12:7) mean “because,” and so can c al (1 Chr 29:9). 
In byhwh the preposition expresses appreciation; but /- can express hostility 
or malicious glee over the defeat of an enemy (Obad 12; Isa 14:8). 

Lo-Dabar. The deliberate puns make it difficult to assign the words to 
either of the two possible meanings (see the Hebrew text below, in the 
Comment on this verse). Translations choose between them and may place 
the alternative in a footnote. Literally "not a thing” implies that Lo-Dabar 
is a nonentity anyway, and its capture no big deal. The name Qamaim 
likewise plays on the meaning “horns,” a symbol of strength. A similar pun 
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could be intended in Ps 83:11, where the assonance in domen la’dddma 
suggests that Adamah is a place. 

Lo-Dabar is spelled in a variety of ways: Iw dbr (2 Sam 9:4-5), P dbr 
(2 Sam 17:27), or Idbr (Josh 13:26). The last citation could be another 
reference to the same city, which would place it in a cluster of Trans¬ 
jordanian towns in the territory of Gad. Jonathan’s son Mephibosheth took 
refuge there. The reference in 2 Sam 17:27 shows that it was a power center 
of some significance; one of the barons of Gilead from Lo-Dabar provi¬ 
sioned David in Mahanayim. 

13b. Qarnaim. The place intended is Ashtarot Qamayim, the city of the 
goddess with the two horns. 


COMMENT ON VERSE 13 

While vv 13 and 14 are formally and syntactically distinct, they never¬ 
theless are juxtaposed and have literary links. The prophet utters his woe 
against those who are happy about Id* dabar —a city in Transjordan (Gil¬ 
ead) presumably taken by Israelite forces, as indicated in the parallel pas¬ 
sage. “You who say” in v 13b are the same people who rejoice, “Have we 
not captured Qarnaim for ourselves by our might?” Qarnaim (and there 
may be a play on the name, literally, “two horns,” which is also a symbol of 
strength) is another city in Transjordan, apparently also captured recently 
by Israelite forces. By interweaving the two woes, we find the Israelites 
celebrating the conquest or recapture of Transjordanian cities that had been 
in dispute for centuries and that had been lost to Aram and others in the 
preceding century (cf. Hazael who oppressed Israel, 2 Kgs 13:4 and 23). 
According to 2 Kgs 14:23-29, Jeroboam II restored the territory of Israel 
from Lebo-Hamath as far as the Sea of the Arabah, and he did so in 
fulfillment of the words of the prophet Jonah. The self-satisfied rejoicing of 
the people in Amos 6:13-14 is easily understood in the light of the 2 Kings 
passage, especially because the territory described is the same. There is a 
slight difference in the wording: Amos speaks of nahal hd c ardba, while 
Kings has the more general term yam; but it seems clear that the same 
territory is meant, the whole of the eastern region from Hamath down to 
the region of the Dead Sea. The conquest of these territories would evoke 
enthusiastic memories of the great days of David and Solomon. In light of 
Jonah’s prophecy, the victories could be construed as a fulfillment of the 
divine plan and an expression of divine approval of the nation and its 
leaders. Amos’ assessment is much less generous: there is no fulfillment of 
divine purposes, only selfish and self-satisfied pride are involved, and the 
disastrous consequences cannot be postponed for very long. We are in- 
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dined, then, to tie the territorial reference at the end of 6:14 to the woes of 
6:13. The two cities named belong to the territory recaptured by Jeroboam 
and succinctly defined by its northern and southern boundaries (6:14). The 
Israelites are rejoicing over the restoration of their borders as a result of the 
military exploits of Jeroboam II, but that happiness will be shortlived. 
Yahweh, according to the prophet, is raising up a nation that will oppress 
Israel. As the consequence of all of their sins, in particular their arrogance, 
their self-righteousness, and their claim of independent and autonomous 
power, the kingdom will be destroyed. 

The terms used evoke the Egyptian experience, primarily the oppression 
and enslavement, which serve as a model, symbol, and standard of all of 
their subsequent suffering. They also reflect the oppression imposed by 
many national groups during the period of the Judges from which Yahweh 
would deliver them from time to time. And it echoes specifically the most 
recent of these oppressions, inflicted by Hazael, king of Aram, in the later 
part of the ninth century. The new oppression will be imposed on the house 
of Israel in the near future. The obvious continuation, describing the limits 
of the expanded territory of Israel, can be justified on the grounds that the 
oppression will cover the entire territory; and such an interpretation can be 
defended. The emphasis, however, is on the people rather than on their 
territory. It is the people who have rejoiced about the recent expansion of 
their territory, and it is they who will be oppressed. The reference to the 
territory is more in keeping with the rejoicing over captured territories, and 
therefore it belongs with the opening Woe and the context of v 13. At the 
same time, it can be read in the immediate context as referring to the area 
of oppression or punishment, of which the cities just mentioned are a part. 
The closing phrase fits with its counterpart at the beginning of the unit 
(v 13a), forming an envelope, and at the same time it connects plausibly 
with the immediately preceding clause. So the territory in which they 
rejoice now will be the same in which they will suffer oppression later. 

The last two verses of chap. 6 bring the whole unit, 5:7-6:14, to a close. 
We must consider whether 5:4—6 also belongs with this material, because it 
uses terms that recur in the larger unit. Bytytfl in 5:4 recurs in 5:25 and in 
6:1, and the chain is completed in 6:14; ydsep also occurs in 5:6 and again in 
5:15 and 6:6. The key factors are the two woes at the beginning and the 
judgment at the end. The Woes sum up the charges that here are depicted 
as excessive self-reliance, forgetfulness of Yahweh, unreflective pleasure in 
success, and by implication all of those faults and shortcomings indicated in 
other Woes. Similarly, the judgment, which is aimed directly at the house of 
Israel, sums up all of the threats and ominous hints about oppression. This 
usage is no doubt designed deliberately to evoke memories of the great 
original oppression in Egypt and all oppressions since, which are detailed in 
the books from Judges to Kings. The most recent, which may equally 
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foreshadow the next, last, and culminative one, was that of Hazael, king of 
Aram, who inflicted notable damage on the body politic and economic of 
Israel There is a certain irony in the linkage between the boasting over the 
extended territory of Israel acquired through the recent conquests (viz. 
“restoration” of a military nature) of Jeroboam II and the suffering that 
will be inflicted on the whole population through its enlarged borders. 


II.B.2.C. THE FINAL THREAT (6:14) 


6:14a For soon I will raise against you, 

O house of Israel 

—Oracle of Yahweh, God of the hosts— 
a nation 

14b that will overpower you from the gateway of Hamath as 

far as the Wadi Arabah. 


INTRODUCTION 

This verse, with which the whole section closes, provides an adequate 
response to the boasters of v 13: the victories will prove evanescent and 
ephemeral, and soon they will suffer the fate of those over whom they are 
now exulting. The victors will be vanquished. So also with the people in 
9:10, who similarly boast that no harm will come to them. 

It is a useful rule for dating a prophetic oracle that it must have been 
written after the situation out of which it speaks but before events that it 
patently predicts. The rule is better in theory than in practice. All too often 
the historical allusions are too vague to permit us to say “This indepen¬ 
dently known and datable event has already occurred; he is speaking about 
and obviously after that occurrence, presumably soon after.” Thus 6:13 was 
given after the capture of Lo-Dabar and Qamaim, because the audience is 
addressed as though they were in the midst of celebrating the victory. 
Unfortunately, we have no information about these events, so the refer¬ 
ences are of little use for dating. The prophecy in v 14, by contrast, presup¬ 
poses the occupation of much more territory than those victories would 
have secured. So why were they not celebrating that larger acquisition? At 
the same time, v 14 clearly forecasts that an unidentified goy will “oppress” 
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them from the entrance of Hamath to the Wadi Arabah. So that disaster 
has not happened yet. 

Another difficulty in applying the rule is that the “prophecy” before the 
fulfillment of which the prediction had to be given, if it was a genuine 
prediction, is either so vaguely stated that we cannot be sure what to iden¬ 
tify as its fulfillment, or else it is so clear, specific, and unequivocal that we 
rightly suspect it of being a vaticinium ex eventu. In the latter case, we must 
say that the prophecy (or this addition to the prophecy) must have been 
written after the event it so accurately predicts. Then either the whole 
prophecy is seen to be inauthentic or at least the editorial addition is, and 
that detail cannot be used for dating. 

Very few if any biblical prophecies are so obviously written with the 
benefit of hindsight that we can categorize them as predictions after the 
event. We have been persuaded that there are none such in Amos, at least. 
Modem readers naturally associate 6:14 with the Assyrian conquests, and 
doubtless it is valid to see those developments as a fulfillment of Amos’ 
prophecy. But it is very difficult to match his words with any specific details 
of Assyrian aggression. The language does not describe invasion as such, 
but “oppression” as if by an occupying power. The geographical limits set 
for that activity fit generally with the historical experience of the northern 
kingdom but not in detail. They show no awareness of the quite different 
fates of the northern and southern kingdoms under Assyrian occupation. In 
fact, it is so hard to make a match that we cannot be sure that Amos even 
had Assyria in mind as the gdy. 

The argument should not be overplayed, so that every successful predic¬ 
tion is dismissed as a concoction after it has happened. Such skepticism is 
quite uncalled for. As if no prophet could ever be right in his forecast! Even 
if they were only guessing, they would get it right sometimes. Some 
prophets would be right more often than not and more often than others. 
They would be remembered and recorded, while the others would be re¬ 
jected or forgotten. A perfect success rate was by no means required or 
expected, for it could always be argued that something changed the plan: 
the prophet interceded, the people repented, Yahweh relented. Even so, the 
prophets expected their predictions, which were always warnings and fore¬ 
casts, to be taken seriously; and sometimes they were. But the prophet had 
to be prepared for a genuine prophecy to be discredited by apparent nonful¬ 
fillment, as the story of Jonah shows (cf. also Mic 3:12 and the citation and 
comment in Jer 26:17-19). 

There is another side to this question. An unfulfilled prophecy in a book 
like Amos is validated as original and authentic by that very fact. For 
instance, we do not believe that Amos’ prophecy against Amaziah and his 
family (7:17), which is very precise, was ever fulfilled as stated. There is no 
supporting evidence, and it does not fit what we know about the subsequent 
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history of Bethel and its shrine. The latter continued to flourish in the time 
of Hosea, and it survived intact when Israel was conquered and Samaria 
captured. At that time (722 B.C.E.), the priests at Bethel were carried off, 
but one of them was later brought back to officiate at the temple there 
(2 Kgs 17:6 and 27-28). As these events took place at least forty or fifty 
years after the prophecy, they could hardly have concerned Amaziah or his 
wife and children. We have no doubt, however, that Amos said those words 
to Amaziah; and there is no indication that their nonfulfillment was an 
embarrassment to later readers. 

The question of this prophecy in relation to the history of the time has 
already been discussed in the Notes on Hazael and Ben-Hadad at 1:4. The 
relation of 6:14 to 2 Kgs 14:25 is the nub. There are several interconnected 
problems here. The passage in which we find the information that Jero¬ 
boam II “restored the boundary” (gebul , perhaps territory—see the Notes 
on 6:2) of Israel from Lebo-Hamath as far as the Sea of the Arabah, ac¬ 
cording to the word of Yahweh, God of Israel, which he spoke by the hand 
of his servant Jonah ben-Amittai the prophet who was from Gath-hepher, 
is more editorial than annalistic. The prophet Jonah is carefully identified, 
but the story relating the circumstances and actual wording of his prophecy 
is lost to knowledge. The telltale idiom dibber beyad, used with a named 
prophet or prophets in general, usually called as well “his servant” (or 
servants), is characteristic of the Deuteronomistic historian or school 
mainly responsible for compiling the Primary History. Twelve of its eigh¬ 
teen occurrences are found in Kings (plus two in the Pentateuch, one in 
Samuel, one in Isaiah, one in Jeremiah). Prophets whose work is described 
in this way are Moses (Exod 9:35; Num 27:23; 1 Kgs 8:53), Joshua (1 Kgs 
16:34), Samuel (1 Sam 28:17); Ahijah (1 Kgs 12:15, 14:18, 15:29); Elijah 
(1 Kgs 17:16; 2 Kgs 9:36, 10:10); Isaiah (Isa 20:2); and Jeremiah (Jer 37:2). 
Jonah is the last one named by the historian. Afterward he looks back on 
the whole succession (2 Kgs 17:23, 21:10, 24:2). His intention is not to 
vindicate the prophet by showing that his word came true; rather to legiti¬ 
mate or justify the outcome by means of the word of the Lord, which 
requires no validating action. The notice in 2 Kgs 14:25 is the most elabo¬ 
rate and strikes almost a polemical note, denying that Yahweh ever said 
that he would wipe out the name of Israel from under the heavens (2 Kgs 
14:27). Yet just such divine decisions to “cut off him that is shut up and 
him that is left at large in Israel,” with reference to the dynasties of the first 
Jeroboam and Ahab, had been made by earlier prophets and were pre¬ 
served by this historian (1 Kgs 14:10, 21:21; 2 Kgs 9:8). Deuteronomy 
32:36 says that when the nation had been reduced to this condition, the 
Lord repented and restored their fortunes. It is emphasized in 2 Kgs 14:26 
that the Lord saw how bitter was their affliction and how helpless their 
plight, so he saved them by the hand of Jeroboam. 
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This position is the exact opposite of Amos’. The historian does not 
explain how Israel got into the perilous state described in 2 Kgs 14:26. It 
sounds quite desperate, as though the calamities enumerated in Amos 
4:6-11 had actually occurred, especially the fourth, total military defeat. 
These plagues were intended to bring Israel to repentance, and they failed 
completely to achieve the result. The Lord had already repented (Amos 
7:3, 6) in mitigating the severity of these plagues and limiting their dura¬ 
tion. Finally he declared he would never repent again (7:8, 8:2; and the 
opening words of the eight oracles in chaps. 1-2 make the same affirma¬ 
tion). So the situation in which Amos says that the Lord would never 
repent is precisely the one in which somebody could quote Deut 32:36 as an 
assurance that the Lord had repented and raised up a savior, in this case 
Jeroboam II. Because his successful military action consisted in restoring 
the frontiers of Israel from Lebo-Hamath to the Sea of the Arabah, this 
recapture of lost territories would be an impressive sign of divine favor, in 
contrast with the miserable conditions described in 2 Kgs 14:26. If Amos’ 
prophecy of 6:14 had been fulfilled, it would have created just such a situa¬ 
tion. The developments described in 2 Kgs 14:25-27 would then represent a 
later turn of events, that is to say, later than the fulfillment of 6:14. 

Amos also predicted that Yahweh would raise up a goy that would op¬ 
press the house of Israel over the full range of its traditional territory, in 
wording almost identical with that used in 2 Kgs 14:25. There are several 
issues raised by Amos 6:14. We have presented arguments in several places 
in this book that most if not all of Amos’ oracles belong to the decade 
780-770 B.C.E., and that the situation implied by the language of chaps. 1-2 
matches the politics of the region during that same period. There is no 
indication in those oracles that Israel has any power or even presence in 
Transjordan. On the contrary, all of the states in the region—Aram, Am¬ 
mon, Moab, Edom—are active militarily. 

The limited success of Jehoash against Ben-Hadad, and the transitory 
success of Amaziah against Edom (see Notes on 1:11) imply loss of Israel¬ 
ite territory in Transjordan, with both Ammon and Aram involved in an 
invasion of Gilead (1:3, 13). Amos speaks of a goy, as if there were only 
one; but he also says that f( they will oppress you” over the entire region. It 
is doubtful that any one nation could operate with full freedom over the 
territory named in the first half of the eighth century b.c.e., unless it be 
Aram. Everybody claimed the region as his own, and Aramaean interests 
extended as far as Elath (2 Kgs 16:6). The latter action was clearly a 
countermove to Uzziah’s capture of Elath, because the expulsion of Jude¬ 
ans is expressly mentioned; but it happened much too late to provide the 
setting for Amos 6:14 and 2 Kgs 14:25. In fact it does not fit at all, for 
Israel, far from being “oppressed” by this campaign, was a partner in it. 
Indeed, as we have argued at some length in the essay on Amos’ geopoliti- 
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cal terminology (in the Introduction), 6:14 makes sense only if the 
“house of Israel” there refers to all Israelites, members of both of the 
kingdoms of the day. 

We can, then, identify the fulfillment of Amos 6:14 with a successful 
counterattack against Israel and Judah by the Aramaeans, assisted by other 
states, including Edom ( qere of 2 Kgs 16:6, strongly supported by the plene 
spelling of 6, even in kethib ), hence the plural verb Ihsw. Gdy is usually in 
concord with singular pronouns, adjectives, and verbs. Followed by the 
plural verb as here, it is either collective or distributive. This grammatical 
argument cannot be pressed, however, for Amos occasionally uses collec¬ 
tive nouns with plural verbs— wglw c m- y rm (1:5), w y bdw s y ryt plstym (1:8). 

It has always been taken as obvious that the gdy of 6:14 is Assyria 
(Harper 1905:157 [“of course”]; Edghill and Cooke 1926:68 [“of course”]; 
Keil and Delitzsch 1986:10:1.304; Mays 1969:123 [“clear candidate”]); Ru¬ 
dolph 1971a:228 [“no one can deny”]). The identification, however, is far 
from self-evident. To say the least, the word gdy is very vague. It could be 
anyone. The prophecy does not predict total invasion (Rudolph 1971a:228) 
but oppression or harassment. As a prediction of what the Assyrians even¬ 
tually did, it is wide of the mark, and, by the same token, it is a failure as a 
vaticinium ex eventu. Until 732 b.c.e. the region in question had not been 
“oppressed” by Assyria. The language of Amos 6:14 shows that Israel and 
Judah were to be oppressed together. In the late 730s, Judah under Ahaz 
(along with Ashkelon, Moab, Ammon, and Edom) was a voluntary tribu¬ 
tary of Assyria in order to secure help against Pekah and Rezin. This 
situation bears no resemblance at all to the language of Amos 6:14. 

Another observation worth making is that the territory bracketed by 
Lebo-Hamath and the Wadi Arabah, while it might remind us of Genesis 
14, never coincided with an Assyrian campaign or even with Assyrian 
interests. With the aim of eventually invading and conquering Egypt, as 
well as for good strategical reasons, the Assyrians preferred to strike down 
the western corridor. Philistia was of more significance to them than south¬ 
ern Transjordan. Wolff (1977:289) takes seriously the doubts expressed by 
E. Meyer about Assyria as the gdy and refrains from any identification (cf. 
ibid. 266). But he rules out the Aramaeans on the grounds that they “had 
just been defeated” (ibid. 289). Presumably he has Amos 6:13 in mind. 
Whether the scale of those victories implies the reduction of Aram to impo¬ 
tence is another matter (see the Notes on v 13). 

The reports of Jehoash’s three victories over the Aramaeans (details not 
given), his recovery of cities (names not given), and the involvement of 
Elisha (2 Kgs 13:14-25) are not part of the formal annals of Jehoash (2 Kgs 
13:10-13), which report only his war with Amaziah. They are an indepen¬ 
dent tradition appended to the annals. Whatever the scale of Jehoash’s 
successes against Aram (and it is admitted that they were limited), the fact 
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that Jeroboam II had to restore the frontier of Israel (2 Kgs 14:25) all over 
again shows that losses had been sustained. The claim often made that 
2 Kgs 13:24-25 and 14:25-28 record “military successes through which 
Jeroboam II rounded out the victories of his father Joash” (Wolff 1977:89) 
is not at all evident and depends on dates, especially dates for Amos, that 
are not necessarily convincing. 

The language used in Amos 6:14, hinneh + participle, points to an incip¬ 
ient future, if not to events already in train. Language like this would be 
appropriate for Assyria after the rise of Tiglath-pileser III, but less appro¬ 
priate in the two or three decades before his accession. 

Without making excessive claims regarding a problem that may be insol¬ 
uble, we call attention to the essays in the Introduction on the contents 
of the book of Amos, and on the phases in the prophet’s life, which show 
that chaps. 5-6 come earlier in time than chaps. 1-2, so that the situation in 
chaps. 1-2, with its recent memories of terrible events in Transjordan in¬ 
volving atrocities committed by all of the countries in that region, could be 
the sequel and result of the oppression predicted in 6:14, thus identifying 
this verse as one of the earliest of Amos’ oracles. The position argued in 
2 Kgs 14:25-27 reflects an even later development, later than anything to 
be found in the book of Amos. We can go farther and state that the point of 
view expressed in 2 Kgs 14:25-27 is so strongly opposed to Amos* assess¬ 
ment of Jeroboam II (regardless of the secondary question of whether 
Amos 6:14 is an adverse reaction to the passage in Kings, or vice versa), 
that the idea that the book of Amos received its final redaction at the hand 
of Deuteronomistic editors (Wolff 1977:112-13) seems self-contradictory. 
As far as dating is concerned, the final edition of Kings is not earlier than 
the sixth century b.c.e., even though material in it—including, doubtless, 
the detail about Jonah found in 2 Kgs 14:25-27—goes back to earlier 
sources or traditions. The theological comment bears the marks of late 
redaction. The same cannot be said about Amos 6:14, which is not edito¬ 
rial. 

The thesis that Amos 6:14 represents polemic against 2 Kgs 14:25 (Amos 
versus Jonah) was worked out by Eissfeldt (1968:140). We suggest the op¬ 
posite: 2 Kgs 14:25-27 hails the achievements of Jeroboam II as canceling 
and condemning the words of Amos as found in Amos 6:14 and, indeed, 
the position taken by Amos throughout his book. 

The stage is now set for a new section of the book, the unit on the visions 
that extends from 7:1 to 9:6 (at least) and perhaps beyond. It may be noted 
that the proper close for the present unit would be n y m yhwh y lhy sb*wt in 
v 14a, which seems to be out of place where it is, between bytytfl and gwy. 
It would fit better at the end of the verse. We should also bear in mind that 
such refrains and formulas do not always come where they are expected 
and that, in some cases at least, the displacement may be deliberate. 
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COMMENT 

At various places in this study, and more particularly in the essay on the 
life of Amos, we have tried to link the five visions, each marking a stage or 
moment in the development of Yahweh’s changing attitudes, with Amos’ 
messages and with the people’s response. Chapters 5-6 go with the first pair 
of visions, and, as far as we can make finer distinctions and correlations, 
chap. 6 with its greater intensity of condemnation and diminished exhorta¬ 
tion to repentance marks the end of the period of remission and probation. 

At the same time, we recognized that the messages in their preserved 
form are not necessarily the same as they were when first delivered. We 
postulate that the visions enabled Amos to report to the people that each 
catastrophe as it came was a fresh installment from God of escalating 
wrath, of actions that were either destructive judgments or corrective disci¬ 
plines, depending on how they took them. If they had repented, they would 
have affirmed the plagues as timely warning and samples of worse to come. 
Whatever Amos might have said when the plagues were going on has not 
been preserved. We can suppose that when the second plague followed the 
first, the message would include a reminder that they had missed the first 
opportunity, as in the words of 4:6. These messages would have expanded 
cumulatively, plague by plague, until the series was complete and all could 
be presented in retrospect (4:6-11). 

The present arrangement of chaps. 1-6 represents a similar accumulation 
on an even larger scale. The earlier messages of chaps. 3^4- (associated with 
the third vision) were attached to the latest oracles (chaps. 1-2, associated 
with the fourth vision). They were followed by the even earlier messages of 
chaps. 5-6, associated with the first pair of visions. The extensive review of 
Amos’ past career and summary of his messages during the earlier phases 
of his work served to justify the severity and finality of the oracles in chaps. 
1-2, which are first in the book but the last in time of chaps. 1-6. The 
present arrangement has a logical function, amounting to Amos’ apologia 
pro vita sua. 

Viewed in this perspective, the whole of chaps. 1-6 could be the great 
final speech given by Amos at Bethel and evoking Amaziah’s drastic re¬ 
sponse. At least it could be a literary presentation toward the end of his 
career of the materials of Amos’ most developed and comprehensive mes¬ 
sages. If that is so, it would not be surprising if chaps. 5-6 show marks of 
revision in the light of the outcome, the end of the matter as found in 
chaps. 1-2. For the most part chaps. 5-6 contain condemnation (in Woes) 
and calls to repentance. But at one or two places judgment is declared in 
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absolute terms, more in keeping with chaps. 1-2. The conclusion of chap. 6 
(vv 11-14) certainly sounds that way. That oracle could equally well belong 
to what we have called Phase Two. The command to smash the houses 
(6:11) could be another aspect of the earthquake that will also demolish the 
temple (9:1; cf. 3:13-15). Deploying an unidentified nation (6:14) could be 
the last and worst of a series of military disasters, of which they already 
had received a foretaste in the plague of Phase One (4:10). This outcome, 
threatened in 5:3, plays a prominent role in the oracles against the nations 
in chaps. 1-2, which culminate in 2:14—16; and it comes to final fruition in 
9:10. The wording of 6:14 thus could be influenced by the final perspective 
of the whole book. 


Concluding Comment on The Book of Woes 


We have already observed that various oracles reflect various stages or 
phases in the message of the prophet or of his book. The literary presenta¬ 
tion is logically organized but may be less compelling with regard to the 
original sequence or chronology. Nevertheless, we have distinguished four 
phases in the prophet’s message, determined largely by reference to the 
data in the book itself and specifically the biographical and autobiographi¬ 
cal information in chap. 7 and elsewhere. These phases may be summarized 
as follows. 

Phase One. There is an initial period of warning, while there is still a 
chance to repent and be spared. The phase is defined by the first two visions 
and such utterances as may convey the central idea. These exhortations, 
along with 5:21-25 (at least), belong to Phase One of the prophetic denun¬ 
ciations of sinful actions documented here and elsewhere, which have at¬ 
tracted divine attention and concern and which will bring on a verdict of 
guilty and ultimately an irreversible judgment. In view of the first two 
visions, however, there may still be time and opportunity for a change, for a 
remission or relenting, and some hope of staving off disaster and reestab¬ 
lishing a right relation between God and his people. The commitment to 
practice miSpat and sMdqd is the key to the situation: the failure to meet 
these standards is the cause of the present crisis and its imminent, ominous 
threats. A reversal of spirit and a new dedication to these fundamental 
principles of divine order and human behavior could radically alter the 
present situation and the future prospects. There is relatively little material 
that can be assigned to this phase, but it must have been essential to the 
prophet and for his career. 
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Phase Two . The main phase is reflected by the second pair of visions and 
especially the biographical sketch sandwiched between them. The insertion 
shows exactly how this final, irreversible decision to destroy the kingdom 
(particularly the north, but Judah is not entirely overlooked) and to take 
the people captive was forced on Yahweh. The principal oracular utterance 
reflecting this phase is the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2. The decision has 
been made. The whole area, but Judah and Israel in particular, is doomed. 

It is essential to an understanding of the phases, the prophet’s circum¬ 
stances, and the historical and chronological associations that we date this 
great oracle. The main point seems to be that all eight nations are autono¬ 
mous entities, each free to make decisions and hence responsible to the 
supreme divine Lord for its actions, past and present. Because both Jero¬ 
boam and Uzziah are credited with conquests that would bring one or more 
of these territories under the sway of either of these nations, we must 
consider whether the opening oracle must therefore be dated before the 
conquests of either Jeroboam or Uzziah. We cannot date any of them pre¬ 
cisely, but they are more likely to have been started early in their reigns 
rather than late, which would put us back in the decades of the 780s and 
770s (roughly from 780 to 770 or from 785 to 765). In other words, Amos’ 
view of the northern kingdom (and probably the south) had been fixed long 
before anything had happened: neither the expansion by conquest nor cer¬ 
tainly the later tragic loss of nationhood and territory is evident in his 
words. There is good reason to believe that Amos* solemn warnings and 
conditional predictions of disaster were almost immediately invalidated by 
a course of events that seemed to prove the opposite, namely, success on 
every side. This development discredited the prophet long before circum¬ 
stances altered, vindicating Amaziah and others like him—doubtless the 
majority—who considered Amos not only seditious but blasphemous. Al¬ 
ready before anything happened, Amos was convinced that an unalterable 
judgment had been pronounced and that in only a short time disaster 
would strike. But the subsequent military victories favored prophets such 
as Jonah, whose “shalom prophecies” were fully realized. We can assume 
much the same in Judah, with the words of Zechariah, counselor to the 
king (Uzziah), being fully vindicated by the extraordinary successes of the 
king in military and diplomatic forays. The opening oracle (chaps. 1-2) 
requires a different political situation, one that obtained before the conquer¬ 
ing armies of Jeroboam and Uzziah set forth against their neighbors. That 
time must be early in the reigns of both monarchs, but belongs to Phase 
Two of the prophet’s ministry. 

The passage now under consideration—The Book of Woes (chaps. 5-6) 
—in the opinion of many scholars reflects the later situation, in which the 
expansion is complete and the work of both kings largely accomplished. We 
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may have to make rather fine distinctions in order to pinpoint the moment 
that the prophecies were uttered and the prevailing conditions. 

If we take the woes together from 5:7 through 6:13, we note that the 
main theme is the misreading of the signs and the messages of God by those 
in both capitals, who are celebrating victories and congratulating them¬ 
selves on the fulfillment of the promises of the covenant. The mention of 
Lo-Dabar and Qamaim suggests that the process of conquest, at least in the 
north, has only begun, for these places are in Transjordan, probably in 
territory traditionally occupied by Israel (= Lo-Dabar) or on the border of 
such land (apparently Qamaim, an Aramaean city). Nothing is said here 
(in 6:13) of Judahite campaigns or successes, and it seems plausible to date 
the activities of Uzziah as beginning somewhat later than those of Jero¬ 
boam. So the Woes, while undated in relation to the opening oracle (chaps. 
1-2), seem to come shortly after the initial victories of Jeroboam II. We 
combine the Woes and see the celebration in 6:1-6 as reflecting the victories 
in 6:13, and the “rejoicing” in 6:13 as corresponding to the more elaborate 
description in 6:1-6, especially vv 3-6. It is possible, however, that the 
earlier unit reflects a later stage in which the conquests are further ad¬ 
vanced; but about such an inference there are numerous points or questions 
to be discussed. 

We note that the concluding verse (6:14) describes the retribution to be 
inflicted by Yahweh as covering the whole territory from Lebo-Hamath to 
the Wadi Arabah. This statement must come after the main conquests of 
Jeroboam (2 Kings 14:25), a later stage than that indicated by the celebra¬ 
tions reflected in the woes as such. It is possible to recognize a midpoint in 
the sequence because nothing is said specifically about the capture of Da¬ 
mascus and Hamath (itself) in Amos, while they are mentioned in 2 Kings. 
Because the conquered territory is limited on the north to Lebo-Hamath in 
both Amos 6 and 2 Kgs 14:25, it is reasonable to suppose that Damascus 
had not yet been taken over by Israel. Because nothing has been said about 
Judahite conquests, although we must assume some activity to justify the 
luxuriating in Zion, we may suppose that Uzziah’s moves, especially in the 
southwest, have also just begun (cf. 2 Chronicles 26). A difficulty confronts 
us in 6:2, which seems to be extraneous to the list of woes though inserted 
deliberately as a challenge to those who are taking their ease in Zion and in 
Samaria. They are told to travel to or beyond the borders of their own 
countries and observe three city-states, with the idea of comparing them 
with their own states, Israel and Judah. As the text stands the intention is 
not to elevate one group over the other or to denigrate one as inferior to the 
other but to indicate that they are not better or worse than the others: “Are 
you better than these kingdoms? Or is their territory greater than yours?” 
(Amos 6:2) Whatever minor variations there may be, basically they are all 
regarded as being on an even footing; and the point of the comparison is 
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that all are vulnerable and will ultimately share the same destiny—defeat, 
capture, and loss of independence by being incorporated into somebody’s 
empire. The main question is whether the three city-states—Calneh, Great 
Hamath, and Gath of the Philistines—are still standing at the time of the 
oracles, or whether they have been captured or destroyed. If the latter, then 
it would appear that the words come from the time of the Assyrian incur¬ 
sions of 738-734, when Tiglath-pileser III overran just the territories that 
are mentioned here. But it is to be observed also that Jeroboam is credited 
with the capture of Hamath (not just Lebo-Hamath, already discussed) and 
that Uzziah is credited with “breaking down the wall of Gath”—so we 
have the further problem of deciding which of these conquests or captures 
the prophet or his editor has in mind. Of Calneh we know only about the 
capture by Tiglath-pileser III, but it is at least possible that Jeroboam 
conducted a campaign in that area too along with his invasions of Hamath 
and Damascus. Wolff maintains that only the conquests of Tiglath-pileser 
III can be considered, presumably disregarding the evidence of Kings and 
Chronicles, especially the latter. But then he dismisses the references to 
Zion and Judah as secondary. 

We may now summarize the position. The main point is to grasp 6:2 as 
an integral part of 6:1-6 or, more particularly, of 6:1-3. We cannot talk 
here of the possible difference between the original oral presentation by the 
prophet and the subsequent edited form of the same oracle. Nevertheless, it 
is reasonable to suppose that some time elapsed between the one and the 
other, and that the second written form is not only what we have, but 
reflects changes that were made by the prophet himself or his editor. So the 
original form of the oracle, in view of its structure, may have omitted v 2, 
which varies significantly from the material included in the others. As we 
have tried to show, 6:1 matches well with 6:3-6, though there is a signifi¬ 
cant variation in the pattern because the first two woes are lumped to¬ 
gether, with the corresponding second colons filling out the Woe initiated in 
the first colon of each Woe. In v 1 we have the initial colon of the first Woe 
followed by that of the second Woe, and only then is the second colon of 
each added as a pair. If the others are symbolized by a pattern a/b (e.g., 
3ab, 4aA and B, 4bA and B, etc.), the first verse can be described as 
follows: laA/laB followed by lb A and lbB, in which laA is matched with 
lb A and laB with lbB. Together they form a combination in which Judah 
and Israel are bound together as the r*$yt hgwym (the first of the nations). 
Although v 2 may have been added when the oracle was set down, it was 
intended as a direct comment on v 1 and must be read and interpreted in 
the light of its current (and original) context. 

In 6:1-7 we have the main group of Woes, already described and ana¬ 
lyzed structurally. It is part of a larger grouping dispersed through the 
book, in particular through chaps. 5-6. We have another specific Woe ad- 
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dressed to one group in 5:18-20 (where we seem to have another intrusion, 
a comparison with local experience and the risks and uncertainties of vil¬ 
lage life—see the Comment). While the genre can be extended back to 5:7 
(and perhaps elsewhere), which lacks the word itself (hoy) but otherwise 
has the genre’s necessary characteristics, it is not necessary to supply the 
word, as suggested in BH 3 and BHS, but rather to understand it, as it is 
used only twice in the entire book. A further observation may be made: the 
single use in 6:1-7 may strengthen the view that the prophet has in mind 
essentially a single group of people (or in this case the two groups specified 
in v 1 and directly governed by the initial hoy ) and that all the other clauses 
beginning with participles refer to the same people rather than to separate 
and distinct groups. It seems obvious that the people described as eating 
and drinking, as reclining and improvising on musical instruments, are all 
participants in the same noisy banquet celebrating the recent victories, 
though individually they may not have engaged in all of the activities de¬ 
scribed. 

The same can be said for the people addressed in the Woes generally. The 
prophet has targeted the same group with minor variations and eight major 
overlaps, specifying different aspects of the group as a whole or identifying 
smaller units within the group for special condemnation. In an envelope 
construction the initial Woe (5:7) is repeated in slightly different language, 
not precisely in the same form but as a continuation and summation of the 
basic charge against the group, the perversion of justice (6:12). This combi¬ 
nation defines the major arena for the Woes, although the echo of 5:8 is in 
6:12, and the final pair of Woes occurs in 6:13. The slight reversal at the end 
was occasioned probably by the linking of the last Woes (6:13) with the 
conclusion of the whole unit in 6:14. Thus there was a practical problem in 
tying up the various threads that come together at the end of both smaller 
and larger units. 

The argument would then be that the target is the same throughout, and 
that the dual identification in 5:7 and 6:12 focuses attention (through repe¬ 
tition) on the leadership, on the one hand the military-political complex 
and no doubt on the other hand the ecclesiastical authorities, all bound 
together by the monarchy and more mundane ties of kinship, wealth, and 
common interest. These people are extremely eager and anxious for the 
Day of Yahweh to come, being confident that recent days of victory and 
revelry are a foretaste of greater blessings and celebrations ahead. They are, 
however, actually rushing headlong toward a day of a different sort—not 
the yom tob of Yahweh’s salvation but the ydm ra c of his ultimate judgment. 
The day that is darkness and not light (5:18, 20) is also the day of disaster 
and tragedy. Finally, we can link the rejoicing and boasting of the leaders 
in 6:13 (who rejoice in and boast about the victories at Lo-Dabar and 
Qamaim) with the opulent celebrations described in 6:1-7, especially 6:4—6. 
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Taking everything together, we have a picture of self-satisfaction and com¬ 
placency along with excessive celebration. Hosea and Isaiah describe the 
drunken orgies of the leadership, especially in the northern kingdom, which 
are also the subject of Amos’ condemnation (if not the same people and the 
same events, they belong to the same persistent and ongoing tradition). 

In placing the Woes in their proper historical and social context, we wish 
to make two points. 

1. The prophet’s attitude and approach are the same as what is ex¬ 
pressed vividly in the Great Set Speech (chaps. 1-2). This major statement 
condemns all of the nations, using identical language for the threatened and 
now irreversible judgment against them. If the language concerning Israel 
differs, it is only to emphasize even more strongly that not only will Israel 
not escape this international judgment, but it will be dealt with even more 
severely because of its special relationship with deity. The same view is 
expressed in 9:7, in which the essential equality before God and the equiva¬ 
lence in the treatment meted out to the several nations are affirmed. The 
same idea is articulated in 6:2, where a direct comparison is made with 
several kingdoms and the implied, actually required, answer to the implied 
question—are you better and bigger or smaller or worse, or is there any 
consequential difference between Israel and other nations of similar size 
and location?—is “No.” 

2. The other factor is the historical setting and the place in the sequen¬ 
tial pattern of Amos’ oracles that the Woes hold. In other words, where in 
the chronological framework of Amos’ oracles do they belong? Our pro¬ 
posal is that, whereas the great utterance at the beginning of the book 
belongs in Phase Two of Amos’ message, it comes before the great battles 
and victories of Jeroboam and certainly before he took over territories 
belonging to some of the nations listed in chaps. 1-2. In chaps. 5-6 the 
setting for the Woes involves the rejoicing and celebration after initial victo¬ 
ries on the part of Israel (and Judah?) but before the completion of the 
campaigns of restoration on the part of Jeroboam and Uzziah. These initial 
victories at Lo-Dabar and Qamaim were achieved in areas long claimed by 
Israel or bordering on Israelite territory, and hence must reflect an early 
phase of the campaign. There are no explicit references to Judahite victo¬ 
ries, but some must be presumed, to account for the euphoria of the leader¬ 
ship in Jerusalem. Because the first recorded victory of Uzziah was at Gath 
(2 Chr 26:6), which is precisely the city mentioned in 6:2, and because Gath 
was still standing when that verse was uttered (or written), therefore the 
period reflected in the Woes is near the beginning of the campaigns. The 
passage at the end of chap. 6 (v 14) reflects a somewhat later stage, when 
Jeroboam’s major campaigns were completed but apparently before his 
additional conquest of Damascus and Hamath. Lebo-Hamath is a different 
city, apparently on the border of the kingdom, which serves as the gateway 
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to Greater Hamath. Its mention in Amos 6:14 signifies that while the tradi¬ 
tional borders of Israel on the east had been restored, the additional victo¬ 
ries over and conquests of Damascus and Hamath had not yet taken place, 
or perhaps that they were ephemeral raids and only temporary acquisitions. 

Now we are ready to consider the statements in 6:1-2. In v 1 it is to be 
noted that the prepositional phrases are not the objects of the respective 
participial forms, or at least their verbal force, but rather qualify the nomi¬ 
nal elements. To bring out this point we may render as follows: 

Woe to you who luxuriate in Zion 

and to you who feel secure in Mount Samaria 

The descriptive nouns or participles are complementary and should be 
combined to describe the mood of relaxed self- (or over-) confidence that 
pervades both cities, or at least their leadership, because of these recent 
victories. 

The next bicolon may be rendered as follows: 

The notables of the foremost of the nations! 

who have come for themselves to the house of Israel. 

The reference is to the leadership of the two nations, here treated as a 
single entity because of their association in the past during the great events 
of Exodus from Egypt and settlement in Canaan. We would like to find an 
implication in the verb wb*w and the associated pronominal phrase ( lahem ), 
which serves as an ethical dative or dative of advantage, that these leaders 
are going to Bethel to celebrate the victories achieved against their foes. 
The clause remains difficult and obscure, but the structure of these Woes 
indicates that the subject of the verbal forms is the same throughout, which 
seems to be the case here (cf. the Introduction for II.B.). 

It is precisely these leaders who are then told to “cross over to Calneh,” 
to “go to Great(er) Hamath,” and to “go down to Gath of the Philistines” 
and observe (as in chap. 3). Just what it is they are to look at is not made 
clear immediately, but whatever content there may be must be found in the 
sentence itself. In general the purpose is for those told to go to learn some¬ 
thing during the projected travels. If they go and look they will find out 
something. What? The answer is not so easily derived, though we believe it 
is in the following words. The basic lesson, as we have already stated, is 
that Israel is not essentially different from these other nations and therefore 
can expect to share a similar destiny. But why these three nations, and 
what makes them important at this time? The usual answer, as for example 
in Wolff’s standard commentary, is that the visitors will learn an important 
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lesson by visiting these places because, one and all, the cities have been 
captured, their armies defeated, and their walls breached. Just as Jeremiah 
instructs the people of Judah and Jerusalem to go to Shiloh to see the ruins 
of the house of God in order to learn something about the vulnerability of 
their own temple, so it is argued that the lesson for Israelites and Judahites 
to learn is that their own capital cities can, may, and will suffer the same 
fate as these kingdoms, which have been overrun and their cities destroyed. 
The line of argument is impressive, and the fact that the cities mentioned 
were all captured along with dozens of others by Tiglath-pileser III 
(738-734) makes the case all the more so. It is also perfectly possible that 
Amos was still alive at that date and personally supervised the organization 
of the material to emphasize this point. It is equally possible that it is the 
insertion in the work by an editor concerned about the situation in the 730s 
rather than in the 750s or earlier. 

What can be made of this argument? It is both plausible and persuasive, 
but is it really the point of v 2, and does v 2 imply or presume that the cities 
up for comparison have been destroyed or captured, or only that the fate in 
store for them will also be that of Jerusalem and Samaria? Thus we are 
convinced that v 2 makes the point that the cities, all five of them, are in the 
same situation and may well experience the same destiny, but that what 
may happen has not yet come to pass, and therefore Amos’ statement 
precedes the capture or destruction of any of them. 

There are other possibilities. There is the apparently undeniable fact that 
Tiglath-pileser III captured all three cities in the space of a few years 
(738-734), and it fits with the general idea that Amos or a successor (more 
likely the latter) is urging the listeners to go to those cities to see what 
happens, can happen, or better still has happened to states that are neither 
better nor worse, larger nor smaller than Israel (or Judah). The ruined 
cities would provide vivid and convincing evidence that the leaders of Ju¬ 
dah and Israel should be less smug and complacent about their own condi¬ 
tion and should be alert to the parallel cases of disaster. What has happened 
to the three mentioned can and will happen to the two being addressed. The 
basic problem with this position is that the text neither states nor implies 
that the cities in question have been destroyed. That notion is added to the 
text by hindsight and a certain specious logic. The only explanation we 
have for the directive to go and see these places is the set of rhetorical 
questions that follows and offers a comparison of Zion and Samaria with 
the three. As the comparison in its present form implies strongly that there 
is no significant difference between the group of three and the group of two, 
it alone indicates that they share a common status. 

If one group were captured or destroyed and the other not, the glaring 
difference would spoil the comparison unless one were to spell out that the 
comparison was a progressive one: you used to be alike, now some malign 
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destiny has overcome the three, so if the analogy holds, the two will suffer 
the same fate as the three. But not only is this scenario not spelled out, the 
normal mode of comparison used signifies that the three and the two share 
a common status. The question is clearly, “Are you better than these king¬ 
doms?” referring to Jerusalem and Samaria on the one hand and to the 
group of three on the other. The required answer is “No!” But the reverse, 
namely, that they are better than you, is not required or even implied. The 
corresponding question would be, “Are they better than you?” to which the 
answer would also be “No!” This point is confirmed by the following ques¬ 
tion, “Is their border greater than your border (or territory)?” to which the 
required answer, again, is “No!” 

In spite of the common proposal to emend the text of the second ques¬ 
tion to read along the same lines as the first, we agree with Wolff in resisting 
the idea. The emendation is based on the view that the prophet is affirming 
the contrary of the question: that the “No” to the question of goodness and 
bigness implies the opposite, namely, that the other nations are both better 
and bigger. But that inference is highly questionable. The point of the 
second question is to provide a balance to the first and to show exactly 
where the prophet’s thought lies—in the middle. The two questions in fact 
form a kind of merismus, because taken together they imply two others and 
thus cover the full range of assessments. All of the questions require a 
negative response, and the end result is an equivalence: Judah and Israel 
have the same standing as the other three. Without expecting precision in 
such a matter, the status and condition of the cities are roughly the same, 
and hence comparisons are legitimate. If the purpose of the statement is to 
assert equivalence, then the natural inference is that the cities are truly 
equivalent; and to claim that some are destroyed while others are flourish¬ 
ing is to offer an apparent contradiction to that assertion. The real point the 
prophet is making is that all of the cities are vulnerable and subject to 
judgment and destruction, even though they currently enjoy prosperity or 
feel secure. A message of this kind is rather subtle and might be lost on the 
inhabitants of Israel and Judah, as doubtless it was. But fifty years later a 
message that concerned cities in ruins would hardly be needed for the 
inhabitants of Samaria and Judah, which had suffered severe depredation 
by that time from a variety of invaders and hardly needed to be reminded 
that their position was precarious. They understood it full well, and the 
question was how to shore up the defenses and how to survive in the midst 
of such great peril. 

The question may be asked why Amos picked these three cities out of 
many, if in fact they were thriving along with many others; and is it not 
curious that these three were in fact captured or destroyed by Tiglath- 
pileser III? One might as well ask why these three were chosen as examples 
of captured cities when in fact there were so many others to choose from in 
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the days of Tiglath-pileser’s conquests. Thus in the course of events the 
status of the three cities (and of all five in fact) would not vary greatly, and 
differences in destiny would only be a matter of time and sequence, or of 
some special circumstance (such as Jerusalem’s miraculous escape from 
destruction in 701 b.c.e.). Hence present conditions would hardly distin¬ 
guish the three from many others at either period, that of Amos or that of 
Tiglath-pileser III. 

There is another curious point: two of the three cities apparently were 
captured or destroyed by the armies of Israel (Hamath) and Judah (Gath of 
the Philistines). Long before Tiglath-pileser was on the scene, these cities 
could have been used as examples of divine punishment by the prophet, had 
that been his objective. But what of Calneh, about which we know very 
little apart from its capture by Tiglath-pileser III and its destruction at a 
still later date by Sargon II? In view of these complications, the best conclu¬ 
sions are either that all three were standing and thriving or that all three 
were captured and destroyed. If we assume that the words are those of 
Amos and belong in the immediate context, then the former solution will 
carry weight; whereas if we regard 6:2 as a later interpolation, then the 
latter will have greater merit. But the plain meaning of the passage sup¬ 
ports the former interpretation. 

Then why would Amos have chosen these three cities? Ultimately for the 
same reason that Tiglath-pileser III did: they occupied important strategic 
positions in the area of all of those nations. From Amos’ point of view they 
were particularly vulnerable or could be expected to fall before the attacks 
came against Israel and Judah, so they could and would serve as object 
lessons. Perhaps their earlier history was characterized by violent on¬ 
slaughts, bitter sieges, and destructive conquests. Their location, both gen¬ 
erally and in relation to Israel, made Hamath and Gath logical candidates; 
while Calneh remains a puzzle, though its proximity to Hamath (along 
with other Aramaean cities) may have suggested its name. An invader from 
the northeast would sweep across the Fertile Crescent, attacking and cap¬ 
turing those cities on his way down to Egypt—the actual route of the 
Assyrian armies not only in the eighth century but also earlier, in the ninth 
century. So there was ample precedent for similar choice by marauding and 
invading kings and prescient prophets. And it is not surprising that Israel 
and Judah should reach out to attack and destroy the cities just beyond 
their borders. Little love was lost between neighboring states in the Near 
East, and when opportunity presented itself it was seized. As we have seen, 
both Jeroboam and Uzziah were encouraged and abetted by nationalistic 
men of God. They took full advantage of favorable circumstances to ad¬ 
vance their causes, subdue and annex territories that bordered on their own 
and could be claimed for Israel or Judah on the basis of some text or 
tradition. For Judah the Philistine territories were always both an attrac- 
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tion and a threat, and there were good reasons to attempt to recover them 
or at least to neutralize the enemy in them, especially as attacks against the 
land of Judah could be expected from that quarter. The complex history of 
relations between Philistia and Judah could offer justification for attacks 
and invasion from either against the other at any time. But it was probably 
more of a surprise to Amos than he would have wished, to see his implied 
prediction about Gath fulfilled at least in part by the very people who were 
the target of his condemnation: the leaders of Judah. No doubt the same 
should be said of Hamath and Israel. While it was certain that Hamath was 
under judgment, it doubtless did not figure in his thinking that Israel would 
be the instrument of that capture, especially because such a turn of events 
would only strengthen the self-assurance and complacency of the winners. 
Any idea of comparing victorious Israel with defeated Hamath would be 
lost on the winners, as also the suggested comparison of Judah with Gath. 
This development alone makes it unlikely that Amos was talking about 
defeated city-states when he urged the leaders of Judah and Israel to visit 
those cities. 

No doubt these startling events were a problem and an obstacle for the 
prophet. If we are right in our reconstruction, the main speech in chaps. 
1-2 and the Woe series in chaps. 5-6 were presented to an unsuspecting 
nation not only when things generally were quiet and peaceful but on the 
eve of coordinated ambitious military campaigns on the part of the two 
rulers early in their reigns, and when an era of success, prosperity, and 
security such as had not been seen since the storied days of David and 
Solomon would ensue. The oracles in chaps. 1-2 only make sense before the 
conquests of Jeroboam and Uzziah, and the same can be said for the Woe 
oracles in chaps. 5-6. 

After these violent denunciations, what followed was almost the exact 
opposite of what could have been expected by Amos and by those who 
heeded his words. The successes of Jeroboam especially and Uzziah as well 
might fulfill in part the actual words of the prophet concerning some of the 
other nations, but he could hardly have intended or expected any such 
outcome. 

Considering all of the circumstances of his call and his questionable 
status as a prophet, as well as the experiences already undergone or yet in 
store, Amos must have been in a very difficult position during these years, 
when everything seemed to go the other way. Just where the episode with 
Amaziah fits into the picture is not clear, but it would seem that in the 
career of Amos and at least during Phases One through Three of the mes¬ 
sages contained in the book, little if anything occurred to validate the 
prophet’s ominous message. We gain an insight into the prophet’s character 
to note that he endured the attacks and persecution of the ruling elite. His 
oracles, which were the source and at the root of his troubles, were per- 
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ceived as classical misstatements of the case. Far from being the words of 
Yahweh they were seen and heard as merely the peevish remarks of an 
alienated countryman, who could not bear to join in the general celebra¬ 
tions not only of the achievement of victory and peace but also in anticipa¬ 
tion of even better times to come. It is fairly easy to read the book of Amos 
in the light of the cataclysmic events of the late eighth century and to 
observe how correct he was. But the oracles must be considered in their 
own time and context and in the light of the circumstances of the man who 
launched the divine thunderbolts when the land was at peace and enjoying 
unusual prosperity—when, as almost a direct response and consequence of 
his words, victories increased, borders were expanded, and the words of 
rival prophets were being amply fulfilled. 


We now turn to the Woes as a group to see whether some structural 
patterns and symmetries can be derived from the material in its present 
arrangement. If we view the groups of Woes as a whole in chaps. 5-6 (there 
may be a few others scattered through the book), we can make the follow¬ 
ing observations. 

The two groups of Woes form two concentric and interlocking rings, as 
follows: first, 5:7 and 6:12. Here the repetition of theme and actual words 
makes it certain that together they form a single Woe, the structure of 
which is very much like that of the next Woe, which is found in 5:18-20. In 
both cases the essential content is repeated at beginning and end, while in 
the middle there is an appropriate wisdom saying that can be tied to the 
central thought but derives from popular wisdom motifs. This is what they 
look like: 


5:7 hahdp$kim l$la c and miSpat 
usSdaqd Wares hinnihu 

6:12 hay&rusun bassela c susTm 
3 im-yah&rd$ babbaqar yam 


Syllables 


4+3+2=91 
4 + 2 + 3 = 9 ) 

4+2+2=8| 


18 


15 


ki-hdpaktem ferd’S miSpat 1+3+2 + 2 = 81 

| n 

up$ri sSdaqd I2la c and 3 + 3 + 3 = 93 

If we regard these clauses as a unit, then the wisdom saying sandwiched 
between the two parts of the Woe can be regarded as an interpretive com¬ 
ment. It would be anyway, in view of its direct association with 6:12b. No 
one does the absurd things recorded in 12a; but the leadership has done 
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something even more egregious, namely, to transform justice and righteous¬ 
ness into wormwood and gall. 

Because 5:7 and 6:12b are so similar, it may be worthwhile to examine 
again not only the similarities, which are obvious, but the differences. 

From 6:12b it is clear that the verbal root hpk governs both objects, 
which are complementary, synonymous, and interlocking in any case. The 
action applied to the pair mspt and sdqh (or strictly to their fruit) is trans¬ 
formation: they are changed from fruit into poisonous products. The same 
must be the case in 5:7, where the meaning can be expressed in the follow¬ 
ing resorting: 


hahopekim lela c dna 
mis pat usedaqa 

This wording expresses in slightly different and abbreviated form almost 
exactly what is affirmed in 6:12b, which is a slightly fuller version with a 
parallel term for l c nh, namely, r*s. The pair is attested elsewhere. The other 
addition, pry , provides an essential but easily understood clue to the nature 
of the image in the poet’s mind. 

We are left with IcPares hinnthu, a clause that does not fit well with the 
preceding and in any case does not make much sense when applied to the 
apparent object, sdqh. What is clearly in mind for the latter is transforma¬ 
tion, not being thrust down to the earth, even if we emphasize that it is the 
fruit of this tree that is being mistreated. Transformation from one sub¬ 
stance to another is what is happening or has happened to “justice and 
righteousness”; but what is the picture or intent behind the picture de¬ 
scribed in the words, “they have placed [or thrust] to the earth [or possibly: 
underworld]?” 

We may point out in passing that the use of the perfect verb in both 5:7 
and 6:12b qualifies the participle in the Woe as also past tense, describing 
actions that have taken place, not as a present tense. In the remaining Woes 
the presence of perfect verbs in association with the participles shows that a 
past tense is involved and that the prophet is talking about actual events of 
the past, however recent, and not about customary or even (though it is 
possible) continuing behavior. Compare the following: 

6:5 hprtym . . . hasebu 

6:6 hstym . . . yimsahu . . . nehlu 

The appearance of perfect nhlw shows that ymShw is not the ordinary 
future (imperfect) but a preterit. That inference is reinforced by the appear¬ 
ance of imperfect with wcw-consecutive in 6:3, hmndym . . . wattaggisun. 
While the usage is possible and fits our analysis of the tense of the action, 
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we suspect that the imperfect here, as in v 6, is preterit, apart from the 
occurrence of the waw, which probably did not affect verbs in poetic or 
quasipoetic patterns. 

We can also point to 6:1, where the fourth clause has the verb uba% and 
suggest that the conjunction here also is not the waH'-consecutive. There¬ 
fore, the verb must be read as a standard perfect in the past tense: those 
who are luxuriating at ease in Zion and Samaria have recently returned 
(“come home,” as in an unrelated passage 5:19) from triumphs in the bor¬ 
derlands (cf. 6:13). 

Now we return to la’ares hinnihu. Just what is it that these perverters of 
justice are accused of having done? Their behavior is described elsewhere in 
the book of Amos, and it involves physical oppression of the poor and 
helpless, which we believe is also what is described here. They thrust 
(them) down into the ground, as in 2:7, where their treatment is vividly 
described and would correspond to the action depicted here (cf. also 8:4). 
The nearest connection with 3d m. pi. verbs of disagreeable action against 
the poor and weak is in 5:10-12, where there is an explicit description of 
such activity against the dal (v 11) and the 'ebyonim (v 12). 

Other examples doubtless can be recovered, but it is clear that the 
implied object of the verb in 5:7 has to be the targets of those in authority, 
who cavalierly and contemptuously mistreat the righteous poor, a constant 
theme in the book of Amos (cf. the Notes for II.A.2.a. for further discus¬ 
sion). 

The only exact parallel passage to this clause is in Isa 28:2, where 
Yahweh is described in terms of a violent storm: with great power he 
thrusts down to the earth the objects of his anger. It is obviously important 
that the passage in Isa 28:1-4 is a Woe with the same sort of envelope 
construction and that the object of the verb is a group of people, as we also 
suppose in Amos 5:7. The two Woes complement each other; Yahweh will 
punish the “drunkards of Ephraim” (Isa 28:1) in the same fashion and by 
the same means that the “perverters of justice” (Amos 5:7) crush their 
victims. It is a basic and pervasive principle of justice in the ancient world 
that punishment should not only fit the crime but inflict on the guilty party 
the same treatment as he meted out to his victims. 

The conclusion is that the clause Prs hnyhw qualifies the participle 
hhpkym and constitutes an integral part of the Woe (most of the Woe 
formulas combine the participle with a finite verb or another participle). 
Nevertheless, it does not have as its object “justice and righteousness” or 
the fruits thereof, but rather the people who seek and need such decisions 
and actions, and who are denied them. Not only are they being given 
wormwood and gall in place of the good fruit, but these perverters of justice 
are heaping physical abuse on their victims, as the prophet explicitly stated 
elsewhere. The verb here is seen to have the same subject as the verbs in 
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5:10-12, namely, those who are guilty of the greatest injustices. We may 
compare the following verbs: simple perfect and imperfect in vv 10-12: (10) 
sn y w . . . yt c bw; and (12) htw. 

The next interlocking ring under consideration is in 5:18-20, which is 
formally introduced by the word hoy. 

The Woe in 5:7/6:12 mixes 3d pi. forms with 2d pi. forms (6:12), which is 
also a feature of the main series in 6:1-7. The Woe here is apparently 
restricted to the 2d pi. (v 18), though that restriction may not be determina¬ 
tive for v 20, which does not specify the person and could be construed as 
third person. In that case it would reverse the order in 5:7/6:12. 

Here again we have a sandwich construction in which the Woe and its 
description of the ydm yhwh (avidly sought by the subjects of the Woe) are 
interrupted by the piece of painful wisdom expounded in v 19. While the 
connection between the messages of the Woe and the wisdom saying is not 
immediately apparent, the main point of contact may be that complacency 
is a mistake and that the unexpected happens often enough to serve as a 
warning to those who have confident expectations about the future. Just as 
the man in the parable runs into one misfortune after another, even in the 
supposed safety of his own home, so those who seek the Day of Yahweh 
will not find the “light” they expect so confidently, but a dreadful “dark¬ 
ness” for which they are totally unprepared. 

The people targeted by the prophet in this telling Woe—and by inference 
in all of the other peripheral Woes we are now considering—are the same 
ones pilloried by the prophet in 6:1-7, though that unit also stands by itself 
(hence the separate beginning with hoy). In short, the individual Woes are 
addressed to the same general group, though they identify and specify par¬ 
ticular elements in it. 

Whence the optimism and confidence of these people eagerly awaiting 
the victorious Day of Yahweh? It may well have been occasioned by the 
recent conquests celebrated by the same group in 6:13. Just as 5:7 is joined 
to 6:12, so we may perceive a link between 5:18-20 and 6:13. We need only 
add 6:14 to bring the whole unit, chaps. 5-6, to a crashing climax. It will be 
observed that 6:14 forms an envelope with 5:1, with numerous points of 
contact. There are other links as well, between 5:1 and 5:27 and between 
6:1 and 6:14, but one set of connections does not preclude another, and all 
pivotal points in the book can be tied to several others, though they will 
vary in input and importance. 

Verse 13 contains two Woes, though clearly the same people are intended 
in both. The structure of the pair of Woes of 6:13 is unusual, for there is no 
matching colon for the first Woe. The second one also is more of a run-on 
sentence than a bicolon, but it can be divided plausibly toward the middle. 
There is, however, a partial analogy in 6:1, where the first two Woes are 
conjoined. The difference is that the first two cola of 6:1, expressing parallel 
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and interlocking Woes against the leaders in the two capital cities, have two 
more cola to match up with, thereby constituting together an acceptable 
couplet or tetracolon. Here we have an unbalanced pair with the second 
line just about twice as long as the first. Nevertheless they match, because 
the people rejoicing in the first line are also the speakers of the second line, 
and what is said of the capture of Qamaim in the second line clearly applies 
to the first. If one asks what the “rejoicing of Lo-Dabar” is all about, the 
answer is that it has been captured just as Qamaim was. All of these 
remarks are obvious enough, and the next question is whether the imbal¬ 
ance between the two lines is deliberate or accidental or, if the latter (or 
even the former), whether something has fallen out; and if so, what it is and 
where it is. What this speculation leads to is a look at the difficult clause in 
6:6b, which makes the last of the Woes in that group a tricolon. The last 
clause, weld > nehlu c al-seber ydsep, has been regarded with suspicion by 
generations of scholars. It has become almost axiomatic to regard it as 
secondary and to detach it from v 6 and attach it here in v 13. The result 
eliminates at one stroke an anomalous (so it is said) tricolon in 6:6 and an 
equally or more anomalous monocolon in v 13a. Our response is that such 
a transfer is too tempting to be true or acceptable, but it points to an 
association between the peripheral Woes and the central group that de¬ 
serves both recognition and emphasis. The plain truth is that the final colon 
of v 6 belongs everywhere and nowhere. It can be read meaningfully with 
all of the Woes, but it is not integral to any of them. It is a negative to begin 
with, describing what these people are not doing and have not been doing. 
Because we believe that all of the Woes are aimed at essentially the same 
group of people, this particular remark, which occurs at the end of the 
group in 6:1-6, applies to the whole list, that is, to the group in all of its 
attitudes and activities. So clearly we would not move it from its location: it 
expresses the prophet’s evaluation of what is basically wrong with these 
people. What they are doing is bad enough, especially the mindless celebra¬ 
tion of those minor or meager victories; but what they are failing to do is at 
least equally important: to grieve over Joseph’s crash (6:6b). 

We may digress for a moment to discuss the problems of the statement 
itself. Does the crash of Joseph signify that something terrible and tragic 
has already occurred, or only that the breach is there, but it is internal and 
only a few cracks have appeared on the surface? If the latter, then we could 
contemplate the paradox of the situation in which the prophet is accusing 
these same people of causing these inner cracks and of being responsible for 
the breakdown, but at the same time of being oblivious to the damage they 
themselves have done. But it is argued (by Wolff among others) that the 
breach is all too real, that “Joseph” (= Ephraim/Manasseh) has been 
shattered, and hence that we are talking about a much later period, when 
the Assyrians were making mincemeat of the smaller nations, including 
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Israel. The implication is, then, that not only are these words added by an 
interpolator (or editor) but they are addressed to a group in a situation 
different from the one faced by Amos. Thus these later people, already 
ravaged by the Assyrians, are eating and drinking and celebrating ancient 
or nonexistent victories as though they were happening and at least 
pretending to be unconcerned about the fatal injuries and illnesses from 
which Joseph is palpably suffering. Somehow interpretation links the mate¬ 
rial in its later form with the astute observations made by Hosea and Isaiah 
about the leaders of their day, who also celebrate and carouse and seem to 
be oblivious of the judgment descending on them. There may be some truth 
in the comparison, and it is not at all unlikely that Amos' words influenced 
the responses of later prophets and could in fact have been applied to the 
situation in the latter part of the century. But it seems to us that Amos is 
addressing a different situation, and that the colon on the crash of Joseph 
should be interpreted in the light of surrounding materials. Therefore, the 
breach of Joseph refers to the inner wounds being inflicted on the body 
politic by the leadership through its transmutation of justice and righteous¬ 
ness, its oppression of the poor and helpless, its disregard of its responsibili¬ 
ties toward God and humanity, and its mindless rejoicing over meaningless 
victories. 

The conclusion seems to be as follows: If the passage (6:6b) is original or 
at least part of the edited version of the book in the eighth century, then it 
serves at least two clear purposes. 

1. It ties together all of the woes of 6:1-6 by attaching this accusatory 
remark to the end of the list. Along with what each segment of the group in 
its various roles and practices is criticized for doing, there is now added this 
most grievous omission, failing to be deeply concerned and distraught over 
the disastrous fate of Joseph. 

2. It also serves as a link to the peripheral group of Woes, both in a 
general way—because the subject and the subject matter are broadly the 
same—but more specifically as the apparently missing colon in v 13. This 
specific connection is more apparent than real, for the statement does not fit 
more appropriately in the middle of the double Woe in v 13 than it does 
elsewhere (and perhaps less so). The fact remains that the colon is an 
apparent plus in v 6, producing a tricolon that, while entirely plausible, is 
unique in that series. Additionally, the tricolon itself is somewhat suspect 
because the third colon is only remotely tied to the preceding pair, which 
form an excellent bicolon by themselves. It can hardly be denied that the 
couplet in v 13 is somewhat lopsided as it stands, and the increment from 
v 6b would balance things out somewhat more than they are at present. 
Adding the observation to include the peripheral Woes could be appropri¬ 
ate, though we have no intention of shifting clauses and/or phrases from 
place to place in the text. Not that we are committed to the idea of a 
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sacrosanct text with everything permanently in place from the beginning; 
but before making shifts, we need to know a lot more about how books 
were formed and what principles governed and what methods were used to 
arrange groups of oracles and other pieces. Only then, itself an unlikely 
outcome, might we be able to offer an opinion as to why an element that 
seems to belong in one place is actually found in another. Sometimes a 
reason or explanation can be offered and sometimes not; but the phenome¬ 
non is too widely spread to be called a recurring error or inadvertence. We 
contend that the practice is neither haphazard nor arbitrary, but we have 
not devised a general theory or overriding principle to explain the occur¬ 
rences. In any case, the colon can serve to link the two groups of Woes, and 
it may be for that reason that it is located where it is. 

However one interprets the varying lengths of the individual Woes, it is 
clear that the structures are similar in size and in their organization. It is 
not farfetched to see here a master plan in which the Woes form a frame¬ 
work with an introductory pair of Woes and a closing pair, while in the 
center is the main list of seven Woes. Embedded in the framework are a 
variety of materials with independently ordered units, which nevertheless 
are explicated to some extent by the Woes and contribute to their clarifica¬ 
tion. Thus the unit 5:10-12 elaborates on the sins of those targeted by the 
Woes and identifies the victims. In turn 5:7 provides the subject and infor¬ 
mation about those criticized in the later passage. 

Other linkages have been noted, not only between the Woes and the 
intervening passages but among the latter, usually stretching across the two 
chapters: for example, 5:3, with its description of the repeated decimations 
of a city that began with a thousand troops and ends with ten, and 6:9-10, 
in which the ten men are described as ending in complete annihilation. 

The interlocking aspects of chaps. 5-6 are so numerous, with the features 
spread across both chapters, that we can outline the structure of the book 
as a whole in the following manner: 

Part I. Chaps. 1-4, with a clear division between chaps. 2 and 3. There are 
thus two units of approximately equal length: 

A. Chaps. 1-2: the Great Set Speech 

B. Chaps. 3-4: miscellaneous collection characterized by the opening 
formula, “Hear this Word . . .’’or the like 

Part II. Chaps. 5-6: the Woes and related items 

Part III. Chaps. 7-9: the visions and their complements, including the sketch 
of the confrontation between priest and prophet at Bethel 

While the divisions are hardly of equal length, they may prove to have a 
calculable relationship, indicating the order and the size of the units. Part I 
would appear to be longest, with the major address holding pride of place 
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(chaps. 1-2). Spinoffs of that unit fill up the remainder of Part I, chaps. 3-4. 
In chaps. 5-6 we reach the midpoint and climax of the book, in the middle 
of chap. 5 (vv 14-15, itself a balanced two-part unit). But these verses may 
reflect different times and are aimed at different audiences. They lie at the 
very center of the whole book and by chiastic repetition emphasize the 
main theme: love Good and hate Evil. 

But the former (v 14) belongs to Phase One and is addressed to the house 
of Israel, while there is yet time for reconciliation and survival. The latter 
(v 15) belongs to the Last Phase (four), which lies beyond the horizon of 
the book and any historical experience. It enunciates essentially the same 
doctrine, the one for humanity whether in Israel or outside, but it is ad¬ 
dressed to the remnant of Joseph, those who will ultimately survive all 
threatened disasters. Their only hope is the same as it was when Amos 
began: to love Good and hate Evil. The message has come full circle: 
originally it was intended to offer existing historical Israel a final chance 
before the coming of judgment and destruction. At the end the same offer is 
made—or will be—to the future survivors of the catastrophes brought on 
by the refusal of the first group to heed the request. That offer will be the 
last chance for the survivors as well. 



PART III 


The Book of Visions 

( 7 : 1 - 9 : 6 ) 




Introduction 


VISIONS 1-4 


This section of the book of Amos is dominated by a series of five visions, 
the first four of which are given in chap. 7 and the first part of chap. 8. 
They are presented in sequential pairs, except that between nos. 3 and 4 
there is an insertion, the account of Amos’ historic visit to the temple at 
Bethel and the fateful confrontation with Amaziah, the high priest there 
(7:10-17). The reason for the insertion and its being sandwiched between 
Visions 3 and 4 will be given elsewhere. Here we wish to deal with the form 
and structure of the visions themselves. 

Vision 5 stands apart from the others and follows a collection of oracles 
(8:4-14) found after the end of the fourth vision. The visions may therefore 
be listed as follows: 


First Pair 


( (1) 7:1-3 Locusts 
l (2) 7:4-6 Cosmic fire 


Second Pair 


(3) 7:7-8 

. (4) 8:1-2 
8:3 

(5) 9:1-4 


9:5-6 


The } anak (lump of tin?) 

Ripe fruit 

Summation: provisional (the destruction) 

Destruction of altar and Temple 
Annihilation of survivors 

Apostrophe: conclusion of the unit and of the body of 

The Book of Visions 


The visions have a formal structure, which is similar in its features to the 
series of oracles on foreign nations (chaps. 1-2) and the series on the 
plagues (4:6-11). In some ways this group is more like the latter than the 
former, for there are five units in each and each concludes a major unit, at 
which point there is a hymnic description of the deity we call an apostro¬ 
phe: 4:13 and 9:5-6. 

The first four visions follow the same pattern with only minor variations, 
whereas the fifth not only stands apart but varies widely in form, length, 
and content from the others. The first four visions divide into two pairs, 
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with each member of a pair resembling the other very closely. The conclud¬ 
ing lines of each pair are practically the same, with the final words of 
Yahweh in each member of the pair being identical. It is clear therefore that 
the message is the same for the members of a pair, and the second vision of 
each is intended to reinforce or confirm the first. This procedure is regular 
in the Bible: visions and dreams often come in pairs, so that the second 
confirms that the first is not a happenstance and makes sure that there is no 
misinterpretation. Customarily also signs and wonders come in pairs (or 
greater numbers) to confirm that such things happen not by chance but 
rather by divine plan and purpose. 

Now we may have a closer look at the structure of the visions, beginning 
with the openings of each: 

1. 7:1 koh hir’ant 

2. 7:4 koh hir’am 

3. 7:7 koh hir’ant 

4. 8:1 koh hir'ani 

5. 9:1 ra^iti 

It will be noticed that with one exception, the first four visions begin with 
exactly the same words, while the fifth conveys essentially the same idea 
but differently. Explicit reference to the initiating act of the deity, repre¬ 
sented by kh hr^ny *dnyyhwh, is faithfully repeated in three of the first four. 

The only difference among the first four is the omission of *dny yhwh in 
7:7, the third vision. Naturally scholars have assumed that the text is defec¬ 
tive here and have supplied the missing words; but there is no manuscript 
or versional evidence for the emendation, and we prefer to be cautious and 
await the results of further inquiry. In any event the sense is not affected, 
and we may go along with the idea, already demonstrated for the great 
oracle against the nations, that minor variations are characteristic of re¬ 
peating patterns in Hebrew prophecy. Even minor deviations seem to have 
a purpose and reflect a certain style, so it is unwise to erase the distinctions 
in the interest of a presumed but unproved and unprovable uniformity. 

We may note in passing that the formula ’dny yhwh is used frequently in 
the book, and systematically in the visions, but not with absolute unifor¬ 
mity. Thus it occurs twice in the first vision, but four times in the second. 
In the third the full form does not occur at all, though the formula is split 
between the two clauses in v 8. It reappears, however, in the fourth vision, 
and then is used as well in the summation. We should be wary then of 
expecting or requiring uniformity in a collection of similar units, even when 
a standard pattern is perceived and clearly is being used as a model by the 
prophet. 

After the opening formula, the vision proper is introduced by the 


addnay yhwh wehinneh 

} dddnay yhwh wehinneh 

wehinneh 

3 addnay yhwh wdhinneh 
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exclamatory term, “And behold!” ( whnh ), which is often left untranslated 
in modem versions. It is intended to attract attention, to interrupt the line 
of dialogue, and to alert the reader or hearer to something important that is 
about to be communicated. After the word whnh comes the vision itself. In 
the first pair of visions, the description is that of a natural or supernatural 
phenomenon and is somewhat detailed. No further explanation is offered, 
but the prophet is fully aware of the vision’s meaning and interrupts with 
words of his own. In the second pair, the vision consists of a supposedly 
ordinary object, or at least one with which the prophet is familiar. He is 
asked to identify it, so as to provide a point of departure for the next 
statement by Yahweh, and through repetition to emphasize the central 
element in the message. By a rhetorical twist, which is apparently in the 
form of a play on words in the first instance (though there is a so far 
unsolved mystery about what the common object in the third vision actu¬ 
ally is), certainly in the second (the fourth vision) the hidden ominous 
significance of these harmless domestic objects is brought out in a final 
statement by the Lord, which terminates the discussion. We shall look more 
closely at the details of each pair, while recognizing that the pairs are also 
related to each other, and that the four together contain and constitute not 
only the initial and central messages of the book, but also a rare insight into 
the prophet’s personality, character, and inner experience. 

Turning to the first pair of visions (7:1-6), we find that the first vision is 
about the beginning of a locust plague, one of the more common of dread¬ 
ful experiences in the ancient Near East. These devastating blights, which 
came frequently if not always on schedule, were uniformly regarded as 
divine punishments and universally dreaded. References to the appalling 
effects of locust plagues are scattered through the Bible; it is well known 
that the prophet Joel uses that image to provide a harrowing description of 
the Day of Yahweh. Amos himself lists the locust among the various natu¬ 
ral calamities that serve as warnings in his set piece on plagues in chap. 4, 
which follows a pattern similar to the one used for the visions. In spite of 
the familiarity of the scene, the text has a number of unusual terms, and the 
picture presented is itself out of the ordinary. The threat is too obvious to 
miss, however, so the prophet responds without being invited to describe 
what he has seen or to have the vision interpreted for him. 

If the first vision describes a common tragedy of life in the Near East, 
nevertheless portentous of a final judgment because of the path of total 
destruction achieved by the locusts, the second vision portrays a supernatu¬ 
ral source and mechanism of destruction. In this case divine fire—that is, 
fire summoned and dispatched by Yahweh—is the cause of total ruination. 
The fire in question turns up frequently elsewhere in the Bible, as for exam¬ 
ple in the story of the fire-bombing of Sodom and Gomorrah or the numer¬ 
ous descriptions of theophanies in biblical poetry (e.g., 2 Sam 22:8-16 = 
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Ps 18:8-16, esp. vv 9, 13, 15). Reference should be made to the theophany 
on Mount Sinai and the negative theophany to Elijah at the cave in Horeb 
(where “fire” is rejected as a typical manifestation of the power or presence 
of the deity, 1 Kgs 19:12) and positively for the contest at Mount Carmel 
(= 1 Kgs 18:21-38, esp. v 24, where the point about divine fire is stipu¬ 
lated, and vv 37-38, where the fire comes down from heaven). The fire 
factor is emphasized further in the familiar story in 2 Kings 1, in which 
Elijah’s powers and prowess in calling down lire from heaven are celebrated 
(2 Kgs 1:1-14, esp. vv 10, 12, and 14). Amos himself refers to destructive 
fire to be sent by Yahweh against the nations in chaps. 1-2 and against the 
house of Joseph in 5:6. We may connect the message with the vision, which 
depicts a violent and pervasive destruction of both sea and land by the 
supernal fire. The text is difficult in places, but the overall meaning is clear. 
In this instance as in the other, a devastating threat against the nation is 
vividly portrayed, so that total disaster is imminent and the prophet is 
impelled not only to respond but to intercede. 

In both cases the opening exclamation is followed by a qal active partici¬ 
ple, masculine singular, each of which confirms the other: yoser in 7:1 and 
gore y in 7:4. The subject is not mentioned in the first vision but is specified 
in the second: y dny yhwh (placed at the end of the clause). We should 
understand the subject in the second vision to serve also for the first; that 
Yahweh is the subject of the participle can be inferred from the context, but 
this is only another in a long list of examples of retrospective nouns that 
govern pronominal antecedents. Lacking a subject, the LXX misinterpreted 
the word (no doubt written ysr without the waw marking the active partici¬ 
ple, a late spelling characteristic of the MT in the Minor Prophets but 
apparently not of the Vorlage of the Greek version) and turned it into the 
noun yeser (Greek epigone ). 

At the end of the description of the danger and the damage already done, 
the prophet intrudes. His intervention is introduced by the verb y mr in the 
first-person gal imperfect with >vaw-consecutive: wa y dmar, “and I said.” 

The prophet then addresses God with the same phrase used at the begin¬ 
ning of each vision — y dny yhwh —which emphasizes the formal status of the 
deity and the occasion. The phrase is used seven times in the course of the 
four visions and then again in the summation at the end of the fourth vision 
(8:3). But it does not occur as such in Vision 3, though both terms occur 
separately in that vision. 

Visions 3 and 4 are structured differently from 1 and 2 in the following 
way: in the first two visions, Yahweh shows the prophet a scene that horri¬ 
fies him so that he cries out to Yahweh to forgive or to cease and desist; and 
on both occasions Yahweh changes his mind and reassures the prophet that 
the disaster will not occur. Put another way, in the first two visions there is 
a single interchange between the prophet and Yahweh, initiated by the 
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prophet and concluded by the deity. In the second pair of visions the dia¬ 
logue is extended slightly: the conversation is both initiated and concluded 
by the deity. It is also controlled by him, so that the prophet is asked to 
answer a simple question but otherwise has no voice in the proceedings. If 
there is a spontaneous outburst on the part of the prophet in the first two 
visions, there is none in the second pair. In fact, the prophet is clearly and 
emphatically excluded from the deliberations and is entirely restricted to 
the role of seer and listener, and later to that of bearer of the message. In 
view of the dramatic impact of the prophet’s intercession in the first two 
visions, in which the effect is immediate and drastic—Yahweh repents and 
reverses the preliminary decisions—it looks as though the second pair of 
visions is structured so as to prevent even the possibility of another rever¬ 
sal. In other words, Amos is so carefully and tightly restricted that he has 
no opportunity to voice an opinion or to intervene in the matters of sub¬ 
stance. All he is asked to do is identify the obviously familiar objects that 
are presented to him. Presumably the intention is to avoid any mistake or 
misunderstanding, but doubtless it is also done for rhetorical purposes to 
convey the simple but subtle import of these two visions. The first two were 
great visions, which overwhelmed the prophet; but his instinctive response 
resulted in the derailment of the divine plan of judgment. The next two 
visions were more effective in the sense that at first sight they seem innocent 
and harmless, items of familiar appearance and use to the prophet, but 
containing or concealing a more devastating message. Not only did they 
forecast judgment and destruction, but they carried with them the tone or 
accent of finality. We have no way of knowing the prophet’s reaction, be¬ 
cause none is recorded. But he was only allowed to answer the question, 
“What do you see, Amos?” And then, before he could interpose or offer 
some plea for his people, the final historical judgment was pronounced, and 
in such a way as to allow no further rejoinder. The prophet was effectively 
silenced or, as suggested earlier, reduced to being a spectator, controlled 
and dismissed to perform his real mission as messenger and no longer to be 
seen as interlocutor and intercessor. The interview was ended abruptly. 

By asking a simple question about a familiar object, Yahweh draws Amos 
into saying the operative word before he can realize its true or intended 
meaning. It is then assumed that simply by saying the word, he has af¬ 
firmed the meaning the Lord intended, a meaning that Amos himself would 
not have accepted, had he realized the consequences. But once he has said 
the word it is too late to back out, too late to cancel the sinister second 
meaning. 

Thus in the first two visions the prophet and Yahweh each speak once, 
the prophet immediately after seeing the terrible vision, and then Yahweh 
responding to his words. In the second set, the vision has no obvious mean¬ 
ing in itself—just an ordinary, everyday object that one can hold in the 
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hand or carry—so the dialogue begins with Yahweh asking Amos to iden¬ 
tify the object. In itself neither object conveys a message, so Amos, not 
knowing the significance of the vision, of which the object is at most a 
symbol, cannot interpose, though he may have considered doing so or may 
have had some suspicion about the process. Abruptly he is told what the 
object signifies, and in such a way that a rejoinder or further plea is ruled 
out entirely. There is no doubt a play on words in the second case (Vi¬ 
sion 4) and probably in the first case (Vision 3), though we are handicapped 
by not knowing what an *anak actually is, or what the other meaning might 
be if a play on words were involved, which to us at least seems likely. The 
closing statement by Yahweh, the same in both cases, clearly reflects the 
decision reversals in the first two visions, because any such possibility is 
now entirely excluded. If the situation was fluid in the first two visions, as 
the effective intercession by Amos on behalf of his people showed, then in 
the last two it has frozen solid. Not only has the final decision been made 
but discussion of the subject is closed. It may be that further conversation is 
prohibited precisely because Yahweh fears that the prophet will prove per¬ 
suasive again and he will feel he must reverse the decision, which he does 
not wish to do. This may seem a curious interpretation of an emphatic 
irreversible statement, but the situation is very much like that described in 
Jeremiah (15:1; cf. 14:11-12). There the prophet is told emphatically not to 
intercede for his people because it is too late. The judgment will proceed 
regardless, and incidentally the prophet would be wasting his breath be¬ 
cause Yahweh will not listen. Even if those great intercessors of the past, 
Moses or Samuel, were to add their voices to the chorus of pleas, it would 
not matter: nothing can help; the decision is made; the die is cast. But if 
that were truly the case, then Yahweh would not have to insist that the 
prophet keep silent in the presence of the deity, and instead deliver the 
latter’s message to the people without dissenting comment. The divine in¬ 
sistence on silence is rather an admission that God might still be influenced 
by his messenger, who is devoted to the well-being of his people, sinful and 
deserving of ultimate punishment though they be. 

So in the second pair of visions we have three speeches each, the opening 
and closing addresses by Yahweh sandwiched around a brief observation by 
the prophet. The sequence is introduced by the following formulas: 



i. 

wayyo’mer yhwh \elay 

And Yahweh said to me 

Vision 3 * 

2. 

wa’dmar 

And I said 

(7:8) 

3. 

wayyd’mer ’addnay 

And my Lord said 


1. 

wayyd’mer 

And he said 

Vision 4 • 

2. 

wa’omar 

And I said 

(8:2) 

. 3. 

wayyd’mer yhwh ’elay 

And Yahweh said to me 
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It will be seen that with one exception the elements are the same (verbs and 
nouns). Note that the order is reversed, so that we have an envelope con¬ 
struction with the same formula introducing Yahweh’s words in Vision 3 
and closing Vision 4. A more abbreviated form is used in the middle ele¬ 
ments: wy y mr is repeated, with y dny in the latter part of the third vision, or 
without any expressed subject in the early part of the fourth vision. It will 
also be noted that the alternation of y dny and yhwh begins in 7:7 and contin¬ 
ues through 7:8 in the order: y dny (7:7), yhwh (7:8), and y dny (7:8). Then in 
8:1 we have a resumption of the full form at the beginning of the vision 
story, just as in 7:1 and 7:4 (but omitted in 7:7). Resuming the dialogue, we 
ha yhwh in 8:2, giving us the two split pairs spread over the two visions. 
Finally, in 8:3 we have ’dnyyhwh, the full form, to close out the four-vision 
sequence in chaps. 7-8. For the second pair of visions and the closing 
summary (8:3), we have two full formulas ( y dny yhwh in 8:1 and 8:3) and 
two split ones containing the same elements in the appropriate order: y dny 
(7:7) and yhwh (7:8); y dny (7:8) and yhwh (8:2). 

Finally, we can identify the form y dny alone in 9:1 at the beginning of the 
fifth vision, corresponding to y dny in 7:7 and thus confirming both as cor¬ 
rect, while the full formula y dny yhwh ( hsb y wt ) occurs at the end of the last 
vision, closing The Book of Visions and in fact balancing the second half of 
the book against the first half. It also forms the bridge to the final apostro¬ 
phe that ends The Book of Visions and concludes the main body of the 
book of Amos. The formula, which is so distinctive of the vision sequence, 
belongs with the fifth vision and closes it, not with the apostrophe, even 
though the Masoretes attached it to v 5 (as comparison with the apostrophe 
that closes off chap. 4 [v 13] shows). 

For the visions as a whole we have the following data: including the five 
visions between 7:1 and 9:5 there are nine instances of the combined expres¬ 
sion y dny yhwh, and there are three instances of each separately in contexts 
in which the longer expression would be appropriate. Altogether, then, 
there are twelve pairs, nine actually together and three separated, but over¬ 
all in alternating order: yhwh (7:3); y dny (7:7); yhwh (7:8); y dny (7:8); yhwh 
(8:2); and y dny (9:1). 

Looking at the distribution of y dny yhwh in the entire book, we observe 
the following points. There are twenty-two occurrences of the formula, 
three of which are expanded to include ( y lhy) (h)-sb y wt. These three are 
strategically distributed, with one of them in The Book of Doom (3:13), 
another at the close of The Book of Visions (9:5), while the third is located 
very close to the center of the book (5:16). The last mentioned is distin¬ 
guished by being the only one in the entire list in which the formula is 
reversed: 
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3:13 3 dny yhwh 3 lhy sb*wt 
5:16 yhwh 3 lhy sb*wt 3 dny 
9:5 3 dny yhwh hsb*wt 

The common elements include y dny, yhwh , and sb*wt; y lhy is omitted in 
the third instance but is present in the other two. The formula with the 
inverted sequence occurs as the middle term at the center of the book, 
forming a chiastic chain in both directions with the outer parallel members. 

A chart of the formula’s distribution follows: 

Chapters 3 dny yhwh 3 dny (alone) 


Part I: 1-4 

A. 1-2 

1 


B. 3^t 

6 


Part II: 5-6 

3 


Part III: 7:1-9:6 

11 

3 

Epilogue: 9:7-15 

1 



22 + 

T 


The title is thus highly characteristic of the more explicitly autobio¬ 
graphical portions of the book, while not lacking in the rest. 

Now we will deal with the formal structure of the visions, listing the 
essential features in tabular form so as to be able to compare similarities 
and differences. In the following we will treat the first four visions in synop¬ 
tic fashion and the fifth by itself, because in most respects it differs signifi¬ 
cantly from the others. 

I. Opening formula 

A. First pair 

1. 7:1 koh hir^ant 3 dny yhwh 

2. 7:4 koh hir'ani 3 dny yhwh 

B. Second pair 

3. 7:7 koh hir^ant - 

4. 8:1 koh hir'ani y dny yhwh 

As noted, the only difference among the four is the omission of the com¬ 
pound subject in Vision 3, the first of the second pair. As there is no 
question about the subject or the meaning, this case could be regarded as a 
stylistic variant (rather than a scribal omission or error, which seems un¬ 
likely). The restoration in the fourth vision may be the result of the edito¬ 
rial decision to insert the story of Amos’ confrontation at Bethel between 
Visions 3 and 4. Thus it was deemed appropriate to mention the subject 
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again explicitly. Had Vision 4 followed Vision 3 directly, the subject might 
have been left out there as it was in Vision 3. 

II. The vision itself (particle followed by participle) 

A. First pair 

1. 7:1-2 wehinneh ydser . . . ha’ares 

2. 7:4 wehinneh qore J . . . haheleq 

B. Second pair 

3. 7:7 wehinneh J dny nissdb . . . 'dndk 

4. 8:1 wehinneh kelub qdyis 

In all four cases the account of the vision begins with the exclamation 
wehinneh . In the first pair the particle is followed by a qal active m. s. 
participle, the subject not specified but clearly understood to be Yahweh 
himself (or at least the power and authority behind the action, which may 
be carried out by some other agent). In the third vision there is also a 
participle, in the nip c al, however, and here the subject (*dny) is specified, 
perhaps because it was omitted in the opening formula. Such a double 
variation compensates for an omission in one phrase by a corresponding 
addition in the neighboring one. In the fourth vision there is neither verb 
nor subject: the whole vision is given abruptly in three words. The contents 
of the first two visions are given at greater length. With Visions 3 and 4, 
there is considerable reduction because the vision consists not of an action 
but of an object (unlike the first two). The reduced length of the vision’s 
description is compensated for somewhat in the second pair by the ex¬ 
tended dialogue. Thus we have the following quantitative data, counting 
orthographic words: 


Number 

Opening 

Vision 

Dialogue 

Epilogue 

Total 

1 . 

4 

18 

19 


41 

2. 

4 

13 

22 


39 


8 

31 

41 


80 

3. 

2 

8 

22 


32 

4. 

4 

3 

21 

14 

42 


6 

11 

43 

60+14 = 

74 


Closer scrutiny shows that the dialogue and associated materials are 
about the same for all of the visions and that the main difference is in the 
description of the visions, in which the reduction from first to last is dra¬ 
matic but regular: 18-> 13-> 8-> 3. The discrepancy in overall 

length between the first pair and the second (80-60) is compensated 

for somewhat by the closing statement (8:3), which belongs strictly with the 
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second pair, though it closes off the first four visions with an appalling 
description of the devastation now on its way. In this respect it fills out the 
very terse or laconic description of Visions 3 and 4, especially the latter, 
which as noted is summarily described in three words (partly repeated by 
the prophet). Verse 3 elaborates that vision along with Vision 3, which is 
also described laconically; and the total, then (8 + 3 4- 14 = 25), is a little 
closer to what we have for Visions 1 and 2(18 + 13 = 31). Except for that 
noticeable and significant discrepancy, no doubt also deliberate, the figures 
come out about the same: 

Vision Opening Dialogue Total 

1 4 + 19 = 23 ) 

> 49 

2 4 + 22 = 26 ) 

3 2 + 22 = 24 ) 

>49 

4 4 + 21 = 25 ) 

There is some variation in detail, but overall the pattern is quite symmetri¬ 
cal and well balanced. 

A closer analysis of the dialogue follows. In Visions 1 and 2 there is a 
single exchange, whereas in Visions 3 and 4 there are three statements: two 
by Yahweh and one by the prophet. We can set them up as follows: 

VISIONS 1 and 2 

Prophet Opening: 1. wa 3 omar 3 dny yhwh 

2. wa 3 omar 3 dny yhwh 
Body: 1 . selah-na 3 mi yaqum ya'aqob 

ki qaton hu 3 
2. hadal-nd 3 mi yaqum ya ( aqob 

hi qaton hu 3 

Yahweh Transition: 1. niham yhwh c al-zo 3 t 

2. niham yhwh c al-zo 3 t 
Reply: 1. lo 3 tihyeh 

2. gam-hi 9 Id 3 tihyeh 
Close: 1. 3 amar yhwh 

2. 3 amar 3 dny yhwh 

The main parts of the two visions are practically identical, thus stressing 
the point that they are intended to convey the same message. However 
different the visions themselves may be in their content and color, they are 
meant to say the same thing about the future. And the second confirms and 
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reinforces the first. Then the only changes between the first and the second 
are the substitutions of the less specific hdl for the more theological slh in 
the prophet’s intervention. The first time he uses the more polite and 
proper “forgive,” while the second time around it is the colloquial and 
somewhat peremptory “cease,” or in colloquial English, “lay off!” or “stop 
it!” In either case, the divine response is the same. He changes his decision, 
accedes to the prayer of the prophet, and assures him, “It shall not hap¬ 
pen.” Again there is one small change: the second time Yahweh adds the 
words gm-hy y , “This also [the judgment or threatened action in the second 
vision] shall not happen,” or “that shall not occur.” There may be a note of 
finality in the message here, as if to say that it is also the last time. But that 
implication may be imparted into the case on the basis of our knowledge of 
what is in store for this prophet, namely, the second pair of visions, in 
which the conclusion is directly opposite to what we have here. 

When we look at the second pair of visions, and in particular the central 
part or dialogue between Yahweh and the prophet, we find that the struc¬ 
ture is quite different from that of the first pair. It conveys a different 
message, not only in a different framework but with a shift in the center of 
gravity. Thus in the first pair the initiative lies with the prophet, who is 
quick to intervene as soon as he grasps the vision’s import. Yahweh, while 
initiating the contact with the prophet through the vision, is the respondent 
and must deal with the prophet’s importunate demands: “Forgive!” and 
“Cease!” Yahweh has no chance to pursue the purpose of the vision to its 
logical verbal conclusion, namely, the message that the prophet is supposed 
to hear, understand, and then deliver to his audience. On the contrary, 
Yahweh backs off, literally obeying the prophet’s imperatives; and without 
ever even stating the message, he turns off the judgment: “It shall not 
happen.” The effect is sensational. 

The second set of visions is handled in an entirely different fashion, as 
though to avert the possibility of diversion, suspension, or reversals of judg¬ 
ment. That idea carries over into the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2, in 
which, eight times over, Yahweh insists that “I will not reverse it,” an echo 
not only of the refusal to consider leniency or amnesty in the final comment 
on the second pair of visions, but beyond that of the first pair, where in fact 
he was persuaded to cancel the decision to destroy and give Jacob//Israel 
another chance. In the second pair the dialogue is set up in a way that does 
not permit the prophet either initiative or freedom to interpolate his own 
feelings and thoughts. It is as though Yahweh, now finally determined on a 
course of action, wished to prevent the prophet from intervening in any 
way, and to compel the prophet to carry out his appointed mission. He is to 
bear a message and not assume the role of helping to shape the message or 
in fact—as happened with the first pair—to veto it and derail Yahweh’s 
purpose. Thus there is not only an air of stringency in the second pair of 
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exchanges between Yahweh and the prophet, but a certain terseness and 
perhaps asperity in Yahweh’s words to him. The only purpose of the dia¬ 
logue the second time around is to make sure that the prophet understands 
the vision and the message that goes with it. Not only is he not asked for an 
opinion about the merits of the matter, he is cleverly prevented from voic¬ 
ing any reaction at all. The opportunity for an intervention is simply closed 
off. 

There is no reason to suppose that Amos’ basic attitudes and feelings 
changed in the slightest. We judge that he would have been willing and 
eager to intercede for all of Israel whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. The same would be true even after the message of doom and destruc¬ 
tion was understood to be irreversible, the decision final and unchangeable. 
The interview ended with the deity’s closing words, in direct opposition to 
the words at the end of the first pair of visions. “It shall not happen’’ is 
reversed totally by “I shall not spare them again.” What we have is a 
second reversal. The words in the first pair, “Yahweh repented [= changed 
his mind—his decision] about this,” apply to the second pair, only the 
change has taken place in the interval between the two sets of visions. In 
other words, from the beginning of the first set to the end of the second 
there is a double set of reversals, whereby the original plan is reaffirmed and 
put back on course. The original visions, with all their terror and threat¬ 
ened woe, are effectually reinstated, and the terse and laconic reaffirmation 
made in the course of the second pair brings back the cosmic power and 
scope of the first pair. 

Because the two sets of visions are tightly bound together by all of these 
connections, it is understandable that they should be grouped in a single 
unit, whatever the historical circumstances and the distinctions of time and 
place that may have characterized the prophet’s experience of the divine. 
When it came time to put them in literary form it was both advisable and 
necessary to link them in sequence and thus demonstrate the interconnec¬ 
tions and the dynamics of the relationship of deity and prophet. Needless to 
say, after the fiery confrontation between prophet and deity, the prophet— 
once subdued and committed to his mission—was not likely to be diverted, 
distracted, or prevented from carrying out his task. He was not likely to be 
cowed or intimidated by a mere high priest or a king, or any combination 
of human powers on earth. 

The placement of the confrontation with the official representative of the 
same deity (with whom Amos had been dealing in the starkest and most 
intimate terms) in the midst of the vision sequence (and in particular be¬ 
tween the members of the second pair) was doubtless deliberate. Among 
other things, it marks the absolute contrast—even contradiction—between 
the priest and the God he is supposed to represent. The visions, with their 
hard divine judgment, likewise make a mockery of the time-serving and 
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equivocal words of the priest who is bargaining for a little breathing room, 
for a superficial and spurious tranquility, while the prophet is trying his 
best to convey the overwhelming terror and tragedy of the real situation. 
They are in two different worlds, but the point of contact between them has 
explosive consequences. We can read with the advantage not only of hind¬ 
sight (namely, that Amos proved to be right) but more importantly with 
the help of the editor who thoughtfully juxtaposed the two confrontations 
so that we cannot miss or escape the point. There is a world of difference 
between the true and false representatives of the same God. 

If we look at the second pair of visions, we can set up the parallel dia¬ 
logues in the following manner: 

OPENING: 

7:8 wayyd’mer yhwh } elay 

8:2 wayyd’mer 

RESPONSE: 

7:8 wa’omar 

8:2 wa’dmar 

CLOSING RESPONSE: 

7:8 wayyd’mer y dny 

8:2 wayyd’mer yhwh y elay 

The sequence of introductory or framing words is almost the same through¬ 
out, and the content (the same common verb repeated in slightly different 
form six times) hardly makes for exciting reading. Once again, we note 
slight changes in the use and distribution of the divine names, and a mirror- 
image or envelope construction. The three-word formula used at the begin¬ 
ning of the dialogue in the first vision of this set is also used at the end of 
the second, producing an echo and envelope construction; the two inner 
formulas (7:8 and 8:2) are correspondingly shorter, though slightly differ¬ 
ent because of the concern about divine names (discussed earlier). 

When it comes to the actual dialogue we have it in three parts, one more 
than we found in the first pair of visions: 
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DIALOGUE: 



WORDS 

Yahweh 

7:8 

md- y attd rtf eh c amos 

4 


8:2 

md- y attd ro y eh c amos 

4 

Amos 

7:8 

y dndk 

1 


8:2 

kelub qayis 

2 

Yahweh 

7:8 

hinetii lam y anak 
beqereb c ammi yiirtfel 

6 

CLOSE: 

8:2 

ba y haqqes y el- ( ammt yi§ra y el 

5 

Yahweh 

7:8 

ld y - y dsip c od ( abor Id 

5 


8:2 

ld y - y dstp c od c abor Id 

5 


In the dialogues recorded above, Yahweh is positively loquacious, in 
contrast to Amos, who is practically silent. Yahweh has four words in the 
first speech and eleven (or ten) in the second in each vision account, making 
a total of fifteen in the first and fourteen in the second. Amos manages to 
utter one word in the first and two in the second, 



Vision 3 

Vision 4 

Total 

Yahweh 

15 

14 

29 

Amos 

1 

2 

3 


16 

16 

32 


If we compare these figures with those calculated for the first two visions, 
we note an impressive shift. In the first two, Amos is comparatively talk¬ 
ative while Yahweh hardly speaks at all: 



Vision 1 

Vision 2 

Total 

Amos 

10 

10 

20 

Yahweh 

2 

4 

6 


12 

14 

26 


Vision 3 

Vision 4 

Total 

Yahweh 

15 

14 

29 

Amos 

1 

2 

3 


16 

16 

32 


1st Pair 

2nd Pair 

Total 

Yahweh 

6 

29 

35 

Amos 

20 

3 

23 


26 

32 

58 
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The tables have been turned dramatically. Overall, Yahweh dominates the 
scene, as is only fitting. The word count and the shape of the dialogue 
reflect the undoubted fact that Yahweh has the last word (though not 
necessarily the first, at least in conversation with the prophet) and that 
ultimately the prophet’s visionary experience is initiated, directed, and con¬ 
trolled by the deity. 

In view of the close connection and interlocking relations between the 
two sets of visions, the concluding remarks in Amos 8:3 wrap up the entire 
sequence and are as much a commentary on the first pair of visions as on 
the second pair, because in effect the first two have been reinstated by the 
second two, and the original decision to proceed with destruction, by 
plague and fire, has been reaffirmed. It will be noticed that the second pair 
of dialogues emphasizes the certainty of judgment and destruction, but not 
the means or method, while the first pair describes the means and initial 
effects. Amos 8:3 carries the story farther to include the devastation in the 
palace and the wholesale slaughter of the inhabitants of city and country. 

Thus the whole unit from 7:1 through 8:3 is a carefully constructed 
composite, linking the two sets of visions and dialogues in dramatic fashion 
and showing how the deity and prophet interacted until a final resolution 
was achieved of their respective roles and of the content of the message that 
the prophet was to deliver and in fact did deliver. Yet inside this sequence 
of visions is the confrontation with Amaziah, a balancing picture of the 
other dialogue. Here Amos, fresh from the second pair of visions and dia¬ 
logues with the deity and his mind firmly fixed on the course set by 
Yahweh, confronts the priest at Bethel, the leading cult figure of Israel, the 
man who directs the worship of Yahweh and symbolizes the religion of 
Israel for the whole population. The contrast between the real God of Israel 
and this official representative could not be greater, and the juxtaposition of 
the two confrontations enhances the drama of the situation. Viewed from 
Amos’ angle, the direct experience of the series of exchanges with Yahweh 
has set him on his course of action as a prophet and has shaped his message 
and responses. At the same time, it has prepared him for any eventuality in 
his meetings with Amaziah and the king (Jeroboam II), if that meeting 
should come about. After facing Yahweh in vision and voice, in dialogue 
and decision, the prophet is fully equipped to perform his earthly mission. 
In many respects the confrontation with Amaziah is anticlimactic, for 
Amaziah is mostly concerned with superficialities, with decorum and pro¬ 
tocol. Proceedings at the temple of Yahweh should be conducted decently 
and in order, and Amos should not rudely disturb the peace or make 
terrible threats against the order of the sacral or secular establishment. The 
contrast between reality and triviality could not be greater, and perhaps 
with the second, human encounter, Amos too became convinced that Israel 
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was doomed and that nothing could be done about it, except to announce 
the divine decision. 

We will now summarize the findings about 7:1-8:3, in particular the 
visions, and then deal with two elements in the picture in a somewhat more 
extensive way: first, the use of the terms “Jacob//my people Israel” in the 
pairs of visions; and second, the meaning and import of the verb nhm when 
used of the deity, as it is in the first two visions (see “Excursus: When God 
Repents,” below). 

We believe that the visions and the account in which they are embedded 
bring us as close to the person of Amos and his self-understanding as a 
prophet of Yahweh as we are likely to get. A close reading of the text (along 
with other passages but especially the story of the confrontation with 
Amaziah) will tell us things we are not likely to find elsewhere about the 
inner workings of the prophet’s mind and of his relations with the deity. 
This account illuminates the prophet’s struggle with his role, his message, 
and his relations with God and will also shed considerable light on other 
passages and places in the book of Amos. 

It is the second set of visions that provides the framework for defining 
the actual and essential role of the prophet. His task as prophet is to bear 
Yahweh’s message and to deliver it to the appropriate audience. He is above 
all a messenger, one who is given the privilege of seeing the vision, of 
hearing the word directly, and who has the responsibility of bringing the 
message to his people. In the second set of visions, Amos is shown some¬ 
thing apparently quite ordinary and is asked to identify the object (so that 
there is no mistake). Immediately thereafter he is given a message based on 
the name or description of the object, which through a play on words turns 
into an oracle of menace and doom. The prophet is then dismissed with the 
expectation that he will give the message, and an example of such activity is 
provided in the story of his visit to the sanctuary at Bethel. 

The account of the second set of visions is sufficient to describe and 
explain the prophet’s role and the source of the words he proclaims under 
the formula: “Thus has said the Lord” (koh ’arnar yhwh). Nonetheless, we 
must also consider the first set of visions, to which there is obvious refer¬ 
ence in the closing words of Yahweh in the third and fourth visions, “I shall 
not spare [forgive] them again.” That forgiveness was precisely what hap¬ 
pened in the case of the first two visions, and the later reference shows that 
the earlier experience is still palpable and important in the second round of 
visions. What happened was that the first set of visions was not played out 
according to the plan, but in a different and unexpected fashion. Each of 
these first two episodes began with a vision that was cosmic and life-threat¬ 
ening in character. Before the standard dialogue could commence—with 
Yahweh asking the basic leading question and then, when the obvious re¬ 
sponse was given, pronouncing the formal judgment and sending the 
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prophet to carry out his task—the prophet interrupted and injected a differ¬ 
ent note entirely, intended to halt the proceedings and change the outcome. 
He was successful not only in making himself heard by the deity but in 
reversing the decision implicit in the vision of doom and destruction. 
Yahweh, apparently taken off guard, acceded to the importunate request, 
and canceled his decision and judgment. The locust plague was halted 
before it was fairly under way, and the celestial fire was contained before it 
reached the holy territory. This reversal is called repentance and refers to a 
deliberate change of mind and direction on the part of the verb’s subject, 
whether the subject be human or divine. Thus the prophet disrupted the 
original proceedings and clearly brought about a new situation, the cancel¬ 
lation of the original plan by its author. The intercession was effective. 
Strictly speaking, that was not or should not have been the prophet’s role. 
As the account of the second set of visions shows, he was simply supposed 
to hear a message and deliver it, not to question the implied message of the 
vision and then seek to reverse it and succeed in doing so. But the role 
assumed by Amos in this instance is one that other prophets are known to 
have assigned themselves. Amos’ behavior is not entirely surprising or un¬ 
usual, except that it seems to come at the very beginning of his ministry, 
before he had served in any external way as a prophet. His intervention 
appears to have been quite spontaneous, not a formal action, and while the 
language is polite enough the first time around, the second intervention 
seems colloquial to the point of brusqueness. Clearly the prophet was quite 
agitated by what he had seen and believed to be the certain destruction of 
his people Israel, and he was determined to stave it off and do something to 
stop the judgment before it became operational. And he succeeded. Yahweh 
accepted the intervention and acceded to the intercession: "It shall not 
happen.” The decision was reversed and the judgment suspended. 

Then the reversal itself was reversed, for the second set of visions, which 
must follow the first, reports a renewed decision to impose judgment and 
bring destruction on the state. Apparently this about-face occurred in the 
interval between the two sets of visions. There must have been some signifi¬ 
cant time lapse to permit the deity to reevaluate the situation and to permit 
the prophet to bring a message of dire warning to the people threatened in 
the first two visions. Seemingly both parties recognized that the agreement 
to cancel the punishment was only conditional and thus temporary. In¬ 
tercession is no substitute for repentance, and the latter is the only sure 
mechanism to reverse hostile judgments on a permanent basis (unless re¬ 
pentance produces permanent changes in attitude and behavior; then its 
effects will be transitory as well). So what the prophet’s intercession did was 
to buy time, to spare the people until the situation could be reviewed and 
another decision reached. The second set of visions reflects this process and 
shows that after due consideration the deity has decided to reinstate the 
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original visions and judgments. The intercession and its effect have lapsed; 
Yahweh has reconsidered the reconsideration, and the second time around 
has rendered an irreversible, permanent judgment. Whatever efforts the 
prophet may have made in the interim to transmute the intercession with 
its temporary restraining order into genuine and long-lasting repentance 
seem clearly to have failed (although we believe we can document some of 
these efforts, in those passages in which the people are exhorted to repent 
while there is still time). We want to emphasize that the sequence of visions 
is no charade; the principals were not going through motions. The visions 
were real, as were the dialogues. The intercession by the prophet was heart¬ 
felt and spontaneous, and the response reflected a deep thought and a 
difficult decision by Yahweh. The plan was reversed and suspended. Then 
came reconsideration and reinstatement. The period of suspension ended 
with renewed determination to carry out the original decision. The prophet 
succeeded the first two times, but the second pair of times he was not 
allowed to say anything other than what he was asked, to identify the 
objects shown him. His role was redefined; he was not allowed to go beyond 
that of messenger. If there was an implied rebuke, it is not stated. But now 
there is no time for a response, and the prophet must go his way with the 
message entrusted to him. Nevertheless, the comment made by Yahweh at 
the end of Visions 3 and 4 (“I shall not spare [forgive] them again”) shows 
that the previous visions were still in mind, but that Yahweh had firmly and 
finally decided that matter. The nature of that irreversible decision and its 
finality are further emphasized in the main oracle in chaps. 1-2. The same 
point is stressed eight successive times in reference to each of the eight 
nations specified as the target of judgment and attack: “I will not reverse 
it” ( lo^dstbennu ). 

In the end the prophet bowed to Yahweh’s will and delivered the classic 
uncompromising message of doom and destruction for which Amos is so 
well known. The outcome for Israel at least, forty or fifty years later, is 
equally well known, and the fall of Samaria and the destruction of the 
northern kingdom not only vindicated the prophet but had a profound 
effect on the surviving kingdom, Judah, and all of the prophets who fol¬ 
lowed. Amos’ prediction and expectation about Judah were much longer in 
coming true, as were the prophecies of Hosea in all likelihood and Micah 
certainly. In the strict sense, and within the usual time frame of the 
prophets, they did not come true at all. But the effect of the message may 
have been greater in the south than in the north, and in the end that is 
where it was preserved. And precisely because it was more readily heard 
and taken to heart, the prophecy remained unfulfilled (at least for a long 
time). 

In the course of this analysis of the visions, much has been learned about 
prophet and deity that belies the image of a stem and unyielding preacher 
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of bad tidings and an unrelenting divine judge. The prophet’s initial inter¬ 
vention, not once but twice, reveals his basic nature and his commitment to 
his people. He sought not judgment or retribution, but mercy. He did not 
justify his client, but presumed upon the leniency of the court. His defense 
was helplessness—“Jacob is weak and pitiful”—appearances to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. There is no reason to suppose that this attitude on 
the part of the prophet ever changed. The case of Jeremiah is very similar 
and better documented (cf. 15:19-21, 20:7-9, and esp. 15:10-12 and 
17:14-18). Amos’ sympathies were with his people, north and south; and 
although his ultimate message was harsh and uncompromising, his inten¬ 
tion was for their good. In spite of the total inflexibility of the final position, 
there must always have been the chance of a last-minute divine reversal. 
Amos, after all, had already achieved such a reversal twice, and in spite of 
repeated assurances to the contrary, or because of them, the prophet could 
sense the possibility, however remote, that things might be otherwise. And 
beyond the immediate fate of the kingdom there was the question of survi¬ 
vors and exiles and what might be done for and with them, and not less the 
question of the southern kingdom, clearly under the same judgment but 
perhaps with some leeway and more time to repent and be saved. 

What we see in the prophet as he struggles with his vocation as a messen¬ 
ger of God we also see in the God who chose him and sent him forth. 
Within the setting of this encounter we see a divine as well as a human 
struggle. God is not working with a puppet or robot. The messenger wishes 
to participate in the message making, not only in the delivery. He has an 
argument and makes a case to which God finds himself responding posi¬ 
tively. Against the intention and the call and commission of the prophet 
Yahweh rescinds the order, not once but twice. He accepts intercession for 
reconsideration. Until a final verdict can be reached, he suspends the pro¬ 
cess. Surely this hesitation was not expected—and yet, was it surprising? 
Prophets have a history of talking back. Moses was the great arguer, pro¬ 
tester, and insister, as before him was Abraham. The greater the prophet, 
the greater the insistence and the interference. The story of Jonah (which 
may reflect pre-exilic conditions regardless of the date of final composition) 
exhibits the same idea in reverse. In that situation the prophet is so sure 
that Yahweh will forgive on evidence of good faith and repentance that he 
tries to escape his responsibility and then is extremely angry when his 
message of doom results in repentance and restoration. The conviction that 
Yahweh is permanently and predominantly the God of grace and mercy, 
compassionate and long-suffering, is so deeply embedded in the tradition of 
Israel that it is always present in the background of Israel’s experience and 
frequently surfaces in the literature. Whether it is the people picked to be 
prophets or the nature of the God they serve, the issue of morality and its 
consequences in judgment and mercy are the constant in Israel’s history 
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and in biblical literature. Small wonder it emerges so directly and forcefully 
in Amos. 

This God turns out to be as susceptible to the importunities of the 
prophet as the prophet is to the great tradition of a gracious and merciful 
God in which no doubt he was raised. The initial impact of each on the 
other is electrifying and startling: the prophet is heeded; judgment is re¬ 
scinded; Jacob is spared; and the way is open to repentance, reconciliation, 
renewal, restoration. But that bright picture fades quickly from view. 

Reconsideration and the passage of time reopen the lines of communica¬ 
tion, and Amos’ career as a prophet of doom, which almost ended (happily) 
before it began, is set on track again. The rescission is itself rescinded; the 
evidence is all too plain and overwhelming. The respite is over because 
nothing has changed. Five plagues have intervened while the prophet has 
been energetically plying his trade, preaching the good word of repentance 
while it is yet light, but all to no avail. The period of grace has ended, and 
now the final decision is rendered. The interaction between deity and 
prophet must be recognized as real and open-ended. Each can persuade the 
other until a decision is finally reached. It is true that power and authority 
rest with God alone; it is not the free cooperation of equal individuals, but 
within degrees of constraint the prophet is free to voice his views and make 
his opinions known. We are not to suppose, therefore, that the decision had 
been reached prior to the engagement with the prophet or that the discus¬ 
sion was pro forma and meaningless because in the end the decision was the 
same as at the beginning. It was a difficult struggle for both, and not less for 
God, to arrive at a final determination. But after the data available are 
weighed and the heart and mind of the divine subject are explored, the 
verdict is then firm and final, and now at last the prophet must do his part. 

As we learn from elsewhere in the book, there remain qualifying factors, 
and the initial impression we have of both prophet and deity as concerned 
and desirous that no one, kingdom or person, should perish, but that all 
should live (cf. Ezekiel 18), is confirmed. Judgment, terrible and drastic, is 
on its way, certainly not because God wills it, though he does, but because 
the people deserve it and their persistently wicked behavior demands it. But 
as there must be punishment and execution, there will nevertheless be sur¬ 
vival (in exile if nowhere else) and ultimately the chance and certainty of 
restoration and renewal. The end is not the end; as noted elsewhere there is 
a double future, one immediate and short term that is totally disastrous, the 
other long range, which is much more hopeful. 

In this trial by fire neither would emerge unscathed. 
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JACOB//MY PEOPLE ISRAEL IN THE VISIONS 

The word “Jacob” is used in each of the first two visions by the prophet 
(7:2, 5) to designate the people of God, who are threatened by the judgment 
implicit in the vision. In the second pair of visions, it is God who speaks of 
the judgment against “my people Israel” (7:8 and 8:2). Clearly the terms 
are parallel across the visions, and they almost certainly refer to the same 
entity. But what is the entity envisioned? It would appear that there are 
only two possibilities: either the northern kingdom, Israel, or the combined 
entity, Jacob-Israel, which would include both north and south. Elsewhere 
we have studied the frequency, distribution, and use of these names in the 
book of Amos, and we need not repeat that information here. The conclu¬ 
sions, however, may be stated in general: the terms “Jacob” and “Israel” 
are used for the larger entity both in Amos and in the rest of the Bible, with 
a single very important exception. From very early times (as far back as the 
song of Deborah) the name Israel alone was applied to the ten northern 
tribes, which later (under Saul) became the northern kingdom of Israel. 
Specifically, in Amos, with a possible exception or two, when the name 
Israel is used alone it refers to the northern kingdom only, but when used in 
combination with any other expression, such as byt, bny, or, as in this case, 

*my Cammt = “my people”), the reference is to the larger entity, historic 
Israel, or the future Israel. So unless there are strong indications to the 
contrary, our present supposition is that, as elsewhere in Amos and 
throughout the Hebrew Bible, the usage here of the parallel terms y c qb// 

‘my y&l points to the larger entity, the double kingdom or classical Israel. 
In other words, the visions encompass and concern both kingdoms, the 
whole territory of the people of God, including Israel and Judah (cf. Num 
23:7 \y c qb//yir>\\ 23:10, 24:5; Deut 32:9, 33:4, 33:28; 2 Sam 23:1; 1 Kgs 
18:31 [bny y c qb//yfr*l]; Hos 10:11 [ *prym//yhwdh//y c qb ]; cf. Micah 2:12, 
3:1, 3:9; Jacob is not used in the book of Kings for the northern kingdom, 
which is always Israel; in Isaiah, Jacob and Israel are equivalent). Except 
for one case in Micah (1:5), the usage seems to be the same everywhere: 
Jacob refers to the patriarch or to the people descended from him, espe¬ 
cially when construed with bny or byt. There seems to be no distinction in 
usage without or with qualifiers. It is very often in parallel with Israel, but 
never in Amos, where Israel alone refers to the northern kingdom only; and 
apparently Jacob cannot be or is not used in that way. The name “Jacob” 
occurs six times in Amos, including these two; in no case does it occur in 
parallel with Israel alone (here with 'my yir*l t which we take as a variant of 
byt or bny jtfr 3 /), and in no case does it seem to be identified clearly with the 
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northern kingdom alone. (1) In 3:13, the context might imply that the 
northern kingdom is meant, but it is not required by the sense. (2) In 6:8 we 
have a similar situation in which Jacob is addressed, but it is not clear that 
the audience is restricted to the north. (3) The context of 8:7 is much like 
that of 6:8, and because it too is a heading in which Jacob is addressed, it is 
difficult to define or delimit the audience. If Amos were concerned only 
with the north or spoke only about the north, then clearly Jacob must refer 
to the north. But that is not an argument, only a circular assertion. (4) The 
text at 9:8 is difficult because of an apparent contradiction, to wit, “I shall 
destroy it [= the sinful kingdom just mentioned] from the surface of the 
earth. Nevertheless, I shall not utterly destroy the house of Jacob.” If “the 
sinful kingdom” and the “house of Jacob” are the same, then there is a 
contradiction that can only be resolved by assigning the conflicting state¬ 
ments to different hands at different times or on different occasions. But if, 
in fact, “the sinful kingdom” is the northern territory (cf. the antecedent 
“Israel” in v 7), then the implication for “the house of Jacob” is that it 
refers to something else. It could refer to Judah alone, though we have no 
evidence for that identification. But much more likely and consistent with 
the previous statement, it refers to the larger entity, comprising both north 
and south. The destruction of “the sinful kingdom” will wipe out a large 
part of the combined entity but not the whole of it, for the remaining part 
will survive. Only if byt y c qb refers to an entity other than the northern 
kingdom alone can we accept the statement in the Hebrew text as it stands. 
If the analysis is correct, then we can say that the term “Jacob” in Amos is 
never used unequivocally for the northern kingdom, and in the one context 
in which the issue can be drawn and a distinction made, it cannot refer to 
the northern kingdom alone, but must refer to a larger entity, including 
Judah. 

When we turn to the two instances in chap. 7, we find no evidence to 
indicate the extent or the exact identity of the reference. Neither vision 
restricts the territory under consideration to one kingdom or the other, 
though the holy land, heleq (7:4), is certainly in view. One cannot say that 
the land must be Israel or that it must be Judah. In the nature of the case, 
we might expect visions to be broad and nonrestrictive, and in fact the 
language does not pinpoint or otherwise identify the territory involved. 
This fact suggests that the whole land is the object of concern and thus that 
Jacob refers to the larger entity, the combined kingdoms, so that the threat¬ 
ened judgment is against the whole country, not just one part of it. Such a 
view would support the impression derived from the oracles in chaps. 1-2 
and the Woes in chap. 6, that Amos’ message of judgment was aimed 
impartially at both north and south, the combined entity, namely, Jacob. 

The same line of reasoning would apply to the name "Israel” in the 
second pair of visions, and the balancing of Jacob in the first set with Israel 
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in the second implies that the same political entity is intended. 
Furthermore, because the name Israel alone has been preempted in this 
book as a designation of the northern kingdom, the qualifier c ammi is at¬ 
tached to it to show that the designation is not restricted to the single 
kingdom in the north. The expression 'my ytfl is then equivalent to bny 
y§rt and byt y&r*l, insofar as the terms refer to a larger Israel not limited to 
the northern kingdom. Other factors may be involved in the selection, but 
they cannot be determined on the basis of present methods and available 
data. These variations in the qualified usage of Israel with other nouns may 
be compared with the use of “Joseph” in chaps. 5-6 and “Isaac” in chap. 7. 
Both apparently designate the northern kingdom only, but it is not clear 
why one form is used in one section of the book and the other term in a 
different section. 

It could be argued that these distinctions in the use of the name “Israel” 
are too finely drawn and that the second set of visions refers specifically to 
the northern kingdom, especially because it is the one directly under threat 
in the book of Amos. Even more supportive of this position is the fact that 
the episode at the temple in Bethel is sandwiched in between Visions 3 
and 4, thereby demonstrating that those visions and messages have to do 
with the northern kingdom just as the narrative in 7:10-17 does. We can 
agree substantially with this argument and would have employed it our¬ 
selves except in terms of the restriction to the north or the exclusivity of the 
visions and message (which is repeated). The point is that the northern 
kingdom is always and emphatically included in all uses of the name 
“Israel.” The only distinction we are suggesting is that when the term is 
used alone it refers to the north only, but certainly when the expanded 
expressions are used (bny, byt, c my) we are not to suppose that the north is 
excluded, only that more than the north is intended. When it came to 
carrying out his mandate, Amos may well have felt that the most urgent 
need for his message was in the north, and that his primary obligation was 
to go there. That emphasis in itself does not mean that he spoke only in the 
north or that he never delivered any oracles in the south, only that the bulk 
of the material in the book of Amos may have been delivered in the north, 
and that his primary mission may have been in that kingdom. 

The expression 'my ytfl is used four times in the book of Amos: twice in 
the visions we are studying and twice elsewhere. One of these instances is in 
the account of the confrontation at Bethel; that is, it is enclosed between 
the two occurrences in the visions. We would have every reason to expect 
that the same terms would have the same meanings in the same context. At 
first sight the presence of the expanded expression 'my y&l in a story about 
Amos’ presence in the north, which deals with a supposed threat to the 
king’s life and begins and ends with a prediction of the captivity of the 
northern people, would strongly imply that other expressions involving 
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Israel would have the same restricted scope, but not necessarily. In the 
section 7:9-17, the word “Israel” occurs seven times; five of them are Israel 
by itself, and in every case the meaning is certain: the northern kingdom 
alone is intended. 

7:9 (1) wenasammu bdmot yiihdq 

umiqdese ytfra’el yeherdbu 
weqamti c al-bet ydrob c dm behareb 

The high places of Isaac will be devastated, 

and Israel's sanctuaries will be laid waste; 

and I shall attack Jeroboam’s house with my sword. 

The context shows clearly that the north is intended, for the military action 
involved will be against the northern dynasty. 

7:10 (2) *el-yarob c dm melek-ytira'el 

to Jeroboam, the king of Israel. 

This one is absolutely certain. 

7:11 (3) bahereb ydmut yarob c am 

weyifra’el gdloh yigleh mtfal \admato 

By the sword shall Jeroboam die, 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land. 

Here again the context shows clearly that the northern kingdom is in¬ 
tended. The death of Jeroboam and the fall of his dynasty will signal the 
end of the kingdom and the captivity of its population. 

7:16 (4) *attd *omer Id* tin nab e* ( al-yifrd*el 

weld* tattip c al-bet yi&haq 

You say, “Don’t prophesy against Israel, 
don’t preach against Isaac’s domain!” 

Amos is quoting Amaziah as forbidding him to prophesy against or 
concerning Israel (with Isaac used as a synonym for Israel here, as also in 
v 9). The implication surely is that Amaziah is speaking of the realm in 
which he exercises some authority, which would be the northern kingdom. 
The actual statement attributed to him in vv 12-13 is even more precise 
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and restricted about where Amos may or may not utter prophecies: “Run 
away to the land of Judah . . . and there do your prophesying. But at 
Bethel never prophesy again.” In view of this statement, “Israel//Isaac” in 
v 16 can only refer to the northern kingdom and to it alone. 

7:17 (5) weyrtrd’el galoh yigleh me c al y admatd 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land. 

This one is an exact repetition of the statement in v 11, already discussed. 
It must have the same reference and same restriction: the northern king¬ 
dom only. 

If the five occurrences of the name “Israel” alone all refer certainly to the 
northern kingdom and to it alone, what about the other two occurrences of 
the name in conjunction with qualifiers, (6) byty&l (7:10) and (7) c my ytfl 
(7:15)? While the initial assumption about the use of the term in this story 
(with or without qualifiers) would be that it applied to the north only, more 
careful study may show otherwise or at least allow for other possibilities or 
plausibilities. Let us look at the cases. 

7:10 (6) qasar c aleyka c amos beqereb bet ytire?el 

Amos has conspired against you inside the house of 
Israel. 

Amos is accused of conspiring against the king “inside the house of 
Israel.” If the expression here has its normal application to the larger geo¬ 
graphical and political entity (i.e., both kingdoms) then the charge should 
be interpreted to the effect that Amos’ conspiracy against Jeroboam was 
hatched in Amos’ homeland (Judah) and is being aided and abetted by both 
Judahite and Israelite factions. 

An alternative proposal is that the phrase here should be understood 
literally as a designation of the temple at Bethel (i.e., the house of [the God 
of] Israel), a synonym of the terms used by Amaziah in v 13: miqdas- 
melek//bet mamldkd. We believe that byt y§r*l has the same meaning in 
Amos 6:1 (see the discussion there and at 7:10, 13). Such an identification 
would signify that Amos was accused of plotting against the king and the 
kingdom, in the temple itself, which is where Amos uttered the fateful self- 
convicting words about the end of Jeroboam’s reign and dynasty. The 
“land” in the following sentence would refer to the country or nation that 
Jeroboam rules. 
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7:15 (7) lek hinnabe* ’el^ammi yifra’el 

Go prophesy to my people Israel. 

In many ways one's view of the book of Amos and of his prophetic 
mission and career hinges on the interpretation of this verse and of its 
possible links with the visions and other passages in the book. According to 
our view, ^my y&l must have the same meaning that it does elsewhere in 
the book of Amos and especially in this complex of material that includes 
the second pair of visions and the story of the incident at Bethel. We have 
already discussed the usage in the two visions. What does the expression 
mean here? In the immediate context of the visit to Bethel, one might well 
or easily conclude that the northern kingdom is in view, and certainly it 
cannot be denied. The way the story is placed, it would appear that in 
response to Yahweh’s commission, Amos went to Bethel to deliver his 
message. We will only repeat that ‘my yir*l like bny and byt y6r*l, clearly 
and always includes the northern kingdom. That claim cannot be in dis¬ 
pute, so that in every case in which those words are used, the north is 
included and Amos could interpret the charge in the way he did without 
deciding the question of the exact meaning of the expression. The only way 
to achieve the latter is to make a decision about the southern kingdom. Was 
the divine commission to Amos limited to the north? Did Yahweh, whether 
in vision or audition, say to Amos that he should go only to the north and 
not to the south? We find no evidence for this restriction and believe that 
Amos was called as a prophet to the larger entity in common with all of the 
prophets of whom we know enough to be able to form an opinion. The 
different prophets whose missions are specified may in practice have re¬ 
stricted their ministries to certain locations, but they did not hesitate to 
speak to and about other places as well. The other three eighth-century 
prophets were not limited to one kingdom or the other but spoke fully to 
and about both, even though the proportions may vary widely from one 
prophetic book to another and the prophets themselves may have stayed in 
their own countries. If we think of prophets such as Elijah and Elisha, they 
did not restrict themselves or their activities to the territory of the northern 
kingdom, though we call them northern prophets. They did not hesitate to 
exercise their prophetic mission outside the borders or to give counsel and 
warning to kings other than the kings of Israel. So unless there is compel¬ 
ling evidence to the contrary, we have every right to assume that Amos was 
called to be a prophet to all of Israel and that he responded to the call by 
going to Bethel. But that course of action does not mean that he was 
restricted to the northern kingdom. As the oracles in chaps. 1-2 show, his 
prophetic mission included many nations outside of Israel, among them 
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specifically Judah. So we credit Amos here with very accurate use of the 
appropriate terminology. 

We may also observe that, as in the unit involving chaps. 5-6, there are 
seven occurrences of the name “Israel” in the story in 7:9-17. Here, unlike 
the situation in chaps. 5-6, the predominant expression is “Israel” alone, 
which occurs five times; the other two instances have qualifiers, but the 
arrangement is symmetrical and would seem to be deliberate. 


1 . 

7:9 

yi&ra’el 

2. 

7:10 

yi&ra’el 

3. 

7:10 

bet ytira'el 

4. 

7:11 

yiircfel 

5. 

7:15 

c ammi yifra’el 

6. 

7:16 

yiira^el 

7. 

7:17 

yifra'el 


The conclusion of the matter is that the pair “Jacob”//“my people 
Israel” in the four visions refers to the larger entity and not exclusively to 
the northern kingdom. As far as we are aware, whenever the combination is 
used (or the terms are in some proximity to each other), the reference 
always goes beyond the local entity Israel and is never restricted to it. We 
do not discuss the usage after the fall of the northern kingdom, for it would 
not be relevant to the issue under consideration here. There was an Israel 
that embodied the promise and experience of the past as well as the hopes 
and expectations of the future along with the present reality, whatever its 
borders and limits may have been. It was the twelve-tribe or ten-tribe 
league, the united monarchy of Saul or David and Solomon, the divided 
kingdoms from the tenth to the eighth centuries, the exilic community, the 
postexilic restoration, or any combination of them. 

As a footnote to this exercise, we may point out that the combination is 
found in Isa 1:3, only there it is divided and in reverse order (y6r > l// c my)' 
The verse itself and Isa 1:2 do not offer clear evidence to indicate which 
political entity is intended, but the passage beginning with v 4 seems clearly 
to refer to Judah and Jerusalem. So if the expression in v 3 has a purely 
local reference, it would have to be to the southern kingdom, just as the 
usage in Amos 7:15—if it has a restricted scope there—would have to refer 
to the northern kingdom only. It is hardly likely that roughly contempo¬ 
rary prophets would use the same expression with mutually exclusive 
meanings. It is more reasonable to suppose that the expression c my y&r*l, in 
whatever sequence, refers to the same larger entity, combined Israel, while 
the prophet himself may be addressing only one part of it. In other words, 
both Israel and Judah are legitimate heirs to and parts of “my people 
Israel.” The usage in First Isaiah generally seems to run parallel to that of 
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Amos, but it would require a detailed study of the actual occurrences to 
demonstrate the presumption. 

There remains one other use of the expression fay yir^l in the book of 
Amos: It occurs in 9:14, where we read wesabti *et-Sebut c ammi yiSra’el, “I 
will restore the fortunes of Israel my people.” We know from the 
occurrence of the same idiom in Job (42:10, wayhwh Sab Sebut [Kethib Sbyt ] 
*iyydb) that it is not restricted to the idea of return from captivity, but has a 
more general application to the reversal of misfortunes, which is the sense 
in which to understand it in Amos 9. The context is eschatological, and it is 
altogether likely that all of Israel is intended. Just as references to early 
Israel involve the whole people, so future and final references normally 
include both kingdoms, for a restoration of the halcyon days of David and 
Solomon or of Moses and Joshua is contemplated. So here we do not hesi¬ 
tate to interpret “my people Israel” as referring to the larger common¬ 
wealth. What follows is a description of the rebuilding of ruined cities and 
the replanting of abandoned vineyards. Emphasis is placed on a firm and 
permanent planting in their own land, from which they will not be taken 
again. In spite of the remarks above about the meaning of the expression 
swb Sbwt, this passage reads like a return and restoration after destruction 
and exile. Whatever the specific circumstances, and they may well be exilic, 
the expression fay ySr*l would encompass the larger ideal kingdom. No 
return and renewal were thought by any prophet to be restricted in nature. 
In those passages in which the restoration is described, it invariably in¬ 
volves a return to the old order and the renewal of all of Israel. So here we 
are to understand fay ySr^l in both the historic sense (past) and the eschato¬ 
logical sense (future) as meaning all of Israel. 

Many other passages referring to the restoration either specify all of 
Israel, or both kingdoms by name, or a unified kingdom as in the days of 
David and Solomon. There seems little doubt that in Amos 9:14 the larger 
commonwealth is in view. The usage with respect to fay ySr^l always refers 
to the larger entity and not to the northern kingdom alone, although in the 
same way the latter is always included, never excluded. 


EXCURSUS: WHEN GOD REPENTS 

The verb nhm occurs twice in the book of Amos, in exactly the same 
form, in the transition sentences from Amos’ interposition to the divine 
response in each of the first two visions (7:3, 6). The lines read as follows: 

niham yhwh ( al-zdh 

Yahweh repented [= changed his mind] over this. 
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On the basis of parallel usage elsewhere in the Bible with nhm c al (or 
occasionally 3 el-) we can identify the pronoun z*t with the noun r% “evil, 
calamity, disaster,” either threatened or actual. The verb form is ambigu¬ 
ous and could be either the nip c al or the pi c el 3d m. s. perfect, but there is no 
question here that it is the former. On the basis of both common usage and 
the context here, the meaning is quite certain. Yahweh changed his mind 
about what he had planned to do, as shown by the visions, though not put 
into words, and, because of the prophet’s intercession, repealed or reversed 
the decision: “It shall not happen” (Id 3 tihyeh), Again the reference is to the 
ra c d that was threatened in the vision. The second time around the reversal 
is reaffirmed with the recognition that the decision had already been can¬ 
celed once: “This [calamity] also shall not happen,” gam-hf Id 3 tihyeh . 

Thus the two visions and dialogues are to be seen as separate events, and 
if we are to follow the sequence closely, it means that the second sequence 
begins at the same point that the first one did. Even after the initial decision 
is reversed, it would seem that the particular mode of judgment, the locust 
plague, has been canceled but that a more permanent decision has been 
delayed. The second vision carries with it the same portent of utter doom, 
in fact worse in its cosmic aspects and implications for destruction than the 
first. Once again the prophet intervenes, and once again Yahweh cancels the 
decision. This cancellation can and should be interpreted literally and nar¬ 
rowly in the sense that the particular decision to destroy by fire (as, e.g., the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and that of all of the nations in chaps. 
1-2) has been reversed. The decision is neither permanent nor general; it 
does not mean that all further negative judgments are ruled out, or that 
other means or methods of destruction may not be used, only that this 
particular decision has been negated. 

It also seems clear, however, that the particular set of circumstances that 
gave rise to the decisions embodied in or illuminated by the visions will not 
be the direct basis for or occasion of another decision for destruction. 
Yahweh has accepted the prophet’s intervention and will not now act 
against his people, pending a later determination on the basis of new evi¬ 
dence of intention and behavior. A period of grace has been granted to 
allow the people to solidify the position by genuine repentance and for the 
prophet to try to reach the people with due warning concerning their peril. 
At most, intercession buys time, and the decision made as a result of it 
must be regarded as temporary in the sense that the future course of the 
relations between God and people will depend on further developments and 
in particular on a show of genuine repentance. There is an interlocking 
reaction that involves repentance on both sides, one stimulating and requir¬ 
ing a radical change of mind and will in the other if the relationship is to 
survive and if the threat of drastic punishment is to be averted, not merely 
arrested. 
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Thus the first two visions and the dialogues associated with them assure 
a respite for “Jacob,” so that the imminent threat of national obliteration 
has been canceled, and there is time to establish a more permanent 
reconciliation and stabilize the relationship. To do so requires a corre¬ 
sponding change on the part of the people, for the future of the relationship 
depends on a satisfactory reciprocal attachment of each to the other, of love 
on both sides, but of grace and goodwill on the part of the divine sovereign, 
and obedience in true service and worship on the part of the human vassal. 

In the interim, Yahweh, having made his decision to cancel the immedi¬ 
ate threat and withhold judgment for a space, both prophet and people 
have an opportunity to remedy the situation. The prophet must warn ur¬ 
gently on the basis of the visions (and their cancellation) and the conditions 
that brought on those decisions to begin with (as richly documented 
throughout the book). The people must then follow by responding in genu¬ 
ine repentance for their past and current rebellions and violations of the 
terms of the agreement between them. That sort of response would lead to 
an extension of the truce and to the establishment of a more permanent 
peace between the parties. Failure to act in this period of grace and on the 
kindly reversal of the deity would, however, ensure a reinstatement of the 
judgment and a renewed decision to punish the people for intransigent 
disobedience, intensified by the added guilt of rejecting the pardon and 
refusing to negotiate a permanent settlement. 

As we know from the account of the second pair of visions, the extension 
failed, the period of grace produced no convincing evidence of genuine 
repentance, and the judgment was reaffirmed. The important difference is 
that the second time around, the prophet was not permitted to intercede or, 
recognizing that further extensions would not be granted and that the case 
was futile, did not even try. A second set of reversals had taken place, and 
the decision now, expressed in identical terms in the second set of visions, 
was both explicit and irreversible. Yahweh had changed his mind again, 
twice more, to come back to the original set of decisions. While the four 
visions have been gathered in the space of a little more than a chapter 
(7:1-8:3), with only the account of the visit to the temple at Bethel and the 
altercation with Amaziah intervening, we must suppose a sufficient time 
between the pairs of visionary experiences for the period of grace and sus¬ 
pended judgment. In fact, we suppose that the prophet must have engaged 
in a desperate effort to prod or provoke the people from bottom to top, but 
especially at the top, to restructure their lives and the conduct of the nation 
in political and ecclesiastical as well as social and economic matters, not to 
speak of personal affairs, so as to prolong the deferment of judgment and 
initiate or inaugurate an era of authentic peace, Saldm. The utter failure of 
the supposed campaign is underscored by the absence of any reference to or 
suggestion of changes on the part of Israel (or Judah for that matter) in the 
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book of Amos. The exhortations, or at least some of them, are preserved 
along with the warnings. But of responses we have nothing except the 
occasional explicit (7:10-17), more often implied, rejection of the prophet 
and his message, the very word of God that they most needed to hear 
(chaps. 2-3). 

The point now is to understand that in spite of the hopeless failure of the 
salvation mission, we must not question the reality of the reversals recorded 
in Amos 7-8, and we must seek to comprehend what Amos and the other 
biblical prophets and writers meant when they talked or wrote about the 
repentance of God. In spite of the apparent futility of the gesture and the 
effect of a double set or pair of reversals bringing us back to the original 
decision and starting point for the action of judgment against the people, a 
real transaction took place, which revealed the mind of Yahweh in action, 
and there was reciprocal influence and response between prophet and deity. 

While the pair of events in which this action and response took place is 
isolated in Amos’ story and vocabulary, and although we can infer that a 
second set of similar but opposite reversals took place offstage between the 
two sets of visions, the phenomenon itself of divine reversal is well docu¬ 
mented elsewhere in the Bible and constitutes an important, perhaps essen¬ 
tial feature of biblical theology, that is, the biblical interpretation of the 
divine status and involvement in human affairs. 

It is to this combination of circumstances and features, attitudes and 
activities that we now turn. But first the following presentation may help to 
clear the air of possible misunderstanding. What follows is not an attempt 
to discuss theological matters per se, or to invade an area of investigation 
for which we are not qualified, and in any case for which the Anchor Bible 
series is not designed. Our concern here is strictly with the understanding 
of the way biblical writers and books deal with the figure of God; the way 
they interpret his being and presence, his thinking and acting in connection 
with the world that he created; and, most of all, the way his interactions 
with human beings are to be grasped. In order to understand properly the 
biblical positions on fundamental theological issues, it is necessary to enter 
into the world of the Bible and accept its presuppositions and affirmations, 
participate in the dramatic portrayal of the deity as person in relation to 
other persons, whether divine or human, in the action that takes place 
between heaven and earth. This action is both dramatic and dialogic, in¬ 
volving both conversation and action; it is framed by history or at least 
chronology; and it requires the presence of Yahweh as actor on the stage 
and participant in the course of historical events. As a living, acting person, 
he is subject to defining characteristics if not limitations that are not nor¬ 
mally associated with attributes of deity, and he will demonstrate a full 
range of passions and compassions, convictions and attitudes, and a corre¬ 
sponding group of words and actions that are characteristic also of human 
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beings. The vocabulary, with occasional modifications and exceptions, is 
much the same, as inevitably it must be. 

While recognizing the vast metaphysical gap that separates human 
beings from God or the ideas of God, human beings, regrettably, are bound 
by circumstances beyond their control, and all ideas and their embodiment 
in words remain stubbornly human, locked within our own limitations. So 
even the effort to speak or write about God, the truly other, is doomed to 
failure even as we take the problem and its consequences into account and 
admit the truth while we are enunciating our views. At best we may talk 
about correspondence and correlation, about similarity and simile. While 
admitting that we cannot break into the divine realm we can affirm that for 
the biblical writers God managed to break into their world; they caught a 
glimpse of him within the limitations of the world we all inhabit, they 
heard him speak (in their language, of course), and they saw his actions. 

The form of presentation is narrational (the Bible is essentially though 
not exclusively narrative, e.g., the Primary History—the great narrative of 
the Bible—is about half of its content, and if we add the Chronicler’s 
history and the narrative materials in the latter prophets and their writings, 
perhaps two-thirds or more of the total), and the rules and conventions of 
narrative writing apply to all of the participants, including God. Special 
effort is made and precautions taken to affirm and constantly remind that 
this person is unique and shares certain characteristics with no one and 
nothing else, but he remains a person in the story nonetheless. We judge 
that the Bible is successful in conveying both facts of theological experience 
adequately, that he is God and that he is a person. The whole presentation 
is finally a metaphor for reality; no external evidence can be brought to bear 
to confirm or support the biblical picture. For our purposes it is enough to 
say that we will make the assumption and attempt to describe the deity of 
the Bible as the Bible does by implication and inference, and therefore take 
the biblical picture and portrayal at face value, leaving more difficult philo¬ 
sophical and theological questions concerning the truth claims of belief in 
transcendence and immanence, especially in their supposed simultaneity, to 
other times and places and persons for discussion. 

Ours may seem like a rather primitive approach to a book that has been 
examined, studied, and restudied by millennia of theological thinkers and 
endlessly modernized and updated for the benefit of sophisticated and unso¬ 
phisticated readers. We think the ultimate sophistication is to go back into 
the biblical world and live and work inside its literature for a more signifi¬ 
cant experience of the realities the biblical writers dealt with, and for a 
better understanding of both the story they wrote and the God who is its 
central figure and hero. 

We remind the reader that this remains an effort to describe, analyze, and 
re-present. Decisions about belief and commitment are properly theological 
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and personal and lie outside the scope of our assignment and of the series. 
We try to deal positively and sympathetically with the literature assigned to 
us, but exactly what we believe in theological terms, while doubtless 
important in the shaping of our approach, method, and results, is not ger¬ 
mane to this discussion, and neither is what the reader believes about such 
matters, important as it is in influencing perceptions and inferences about 
the original text and the commentary. We are simply interested in what the 
text says, in how the editor told the story of Amos and his God. 

It may be suggested or even urged that the biblical picture of the deity, 
with the possible exception of some books like Job and Second Isaiah and 
isolated theologically lofty passages elsewhere, is very little different from 
the portrayal of deities in the polytheistic religions of Israel’s neighbors, 
and that by adhering to the biblical stance and style we overemphasize such 
similarities and do not give sufficient weight to the much more significant 
and important differences between the one and the other. It would be much 
more appropriate, they say, to present the biblical deity in the light of the 
best and later views, those that lean toward and may have been influenced 
by philosophical views emanating from Greece for example, and that a 
particular paradigm must be adopted, one more in keeping with later Jew¬ 
ish and Christian theological interpretation and exposition, than to revert 
to a best-forgotten and properly abandoned past. 

We would prefer, however, to steer a course between what we perceive to 
be extremes, and which is consistent with the biblical writers’ actual think¬ 
ing and depicting. On the one hand they were insistent on the vast differ¬ 
ence between their religion and that of any and all neighbors. They stressed 
two points, though many others are derivative from them: (1) Yahweh was 
the sole God worthy of the name or title, for he alone had actual power and 
authority. All of the other gods together were literally nothing or nobody, 
and they were consistently and constantly identified with images of wood 
and stone and anything else. Whether this is polemical argument rather 
than accurate reasoning about pagan religion, it clearly is a sufficient ex¬ 
pression of the standard view on the subject in the Bible. (2) Yahweh was 
alone, without consort or children, without companions. This point goes 
with the other but refutes the notion that there is any conventional mythol¬ 
ogy in the central stream of biblical tradition. There is a large host of beings 
in heaven, but they are all creatures, having no independent existence or 
power base, and in that respect they are no better off than or different from 
humans. 

The fact that in spite of these global differences Yahweh is treated as a 
person and shares attributes that in other cultures are attributed to their 
gods is hardly surprising. In the Bible, because comparison with other gods 
is ruled out, the same correspondences can be noted in heavenly and 
earthly beings, including especially human ones. Precisely because humans 
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are made in the image of God (and so too the angels, at least those who 
visit the earth) it is possible for there to be communication and mutual 
understanding as well as empathy, sympathy, and antipathy. The deity’s 
personality is central to the biblical picture and does not change from the 
earliest to the latest sources. He may be viewed from different angles and 
seen under different aspects; different traits or characteristics may be em¬ 
phasized in different passages; but that he is a person with the many-faceted 
features of personality is affirmed from first to last. So in many ways the 
Bible remains true to its “primitive” past and is less compatible with philo¬ 
sophical notions of an abstract being, or ultimate reality or ground of being. 
Just as there is an important and unbridgeable distance between Yahweh 
and the gods of Canaan, or those of Mesopotamia or Egypt or Greece or 
Rome, so there is at least an equal or greater distance from an Aristotelian 
unmoved mover, or even a Platonic Idea (or Ideal), The biblical God is 
always and uncompromisingly personal: he is above all a person, neither 
more nor less. 

At the same time care is taken by the authors not to present God as 
merely Superman or like the gods of other religions. In the case of our root 
nhm, an important qualification if not contradiction is introduced by the 
statement, made at least twice, that Yahweh does not repent because he is 
not a man, implying that repentance belongs to the human rather than the 
divine sphere and personality repertoire (see Num 23:19; 1 Sam 15:29). 
What is meant, we believe, is that Yahweh does not change his mind 
(= repent) the way human beings do, who often do so frivolously, capri¬ 
ciously, or arbitrarily, whereas Yahweh does so only for cause, as human 
beings should. While the case is not explained in general terms, it is clear 
that Yahweh’s repentance is limited to situations of a certain number and 
kind and occurs only under certain conditions. Thus his repentance is lim¬ 
ited entirely to his dealings with the created world and almost if not exclu¬ 
sively with human beings. It only takes place in response to a situation, 
event, or circumstance and is never initiated arbitrarily or capriciously. In 
other words, divine repentance is always a response to human behavior or 
action, and it is never undertaken or attributed to God independently of a 
specific human condition. 

Overall, repentance on God’s part occurs under the following conditions: 

1. It can be a reaction to certain events or developments in the 
human scene. 

2. Specifically, it can occur in response to an intervention or in¬ 
tercession on the part of a prophetic figure (e.g., Moses, Samuel, 
Amos, etc.), although it is significant that in the story of Abraham’s 
intercession for Sodom and Gomorrah, the term nhm does not occur, 
perhaps because there is no real change of mind on the part of the 
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deity in the account. It seems clear that God never intended to sweep 
the innocent away with the guilty but would find a way to save the 
innocent (Lot) while punishing the guilty. 

3. It can be a response to a showing of genuine repentance in word 
and deed on the part of people. 

Divine repentance can move in either of two directions: from judgment 
to clemency or the other way around. It can also move in both directions 
sequentially, as in the instances in Amos, from judgment to forgiveness 
(first two visions) and then back to judgment in the interim between the 
two sets of visions (as expressed or reflected in the second pair). In view of 
the multiplicity of options and actualities, it will be of value to look at 
several examples scattered through the Bible; while the study is not exhaus¬ 
tive, it should prove to be representative. Throughout and in every case, it 
should be understood that the divine repentance is real; that the meaning 
and value of the story depend on the transaction between God and prophet, 
or God and people; and that if it is not real on the part of God (i.e., that he 
does not and cannot change his mind), then the story is a charade without 
significance. Admittedly we are using a metaphor, involving stories and 
persons that include God and humans; but within the metaphor—and we 
believe that nobody can get closer to the reality behind the metaphor—we 
must be faithful to the data. Once it is understood that Yahweh enters into 
the drama as fully and wholeheartedly as the other participants, then we 
can proceed with the analysis. 

1. Genesis 6:6-7. The first example to claim our attention is at the begin¬ 
ning of the Flood Story in Gen 6:6-7 (J). We read: 

6 And Yahweh repented (= regretted, wayyinnahem) that he had 
made mankind on the earth, and he afflicted himself to his heart. 

7 And Yahweh said, “I will wipe out mankind, whom I have cre¬ 
ated, from the face of the earth—including man and beast, creep¬ 
ing things (reptiles) and birds of the skies, because I have re¬ 
pented (= nihamti ) that I made them. 

In this case the divine decision (the change of mind about the human 
race and other living creatures) results from the observation of human 
corruption and wickedness: “and Yahweh saw how great was the wicked¬ 
ness of mankind in the world, and that the whole structure of the thoughts 
of his mind was exclusively wicked at all times” (6:5). The reversal of the 
decisions made in the original creation comes about because of the activities 
of human beings, who behave wickedly and imagine more wicked things all 
the time. Hence the decision is reached to wipe out humanity and the rest 
of terrestrial life. The context is entirely clear that the fault—the evil and 
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sinfulness—is entirely humanity’s responsibility, and the punishment is 
aimed at mankind, and that the animal kingdom will share their fate, but 
only because of the close association of animals and humans. It may be 
observed that when the king of Nineveh and his people respond to Jonah’s 
preaching, the domestic animals also put on sackcloth and join in the ritu¬ 
als and acts of repentance (Jonah 3:7-8). 

The decision based on the change of will, and the pain and agony of the 
act of reversal of previous decisions and acts, are expressed sharply by the 
use of a remarkable hitpa c el form from the root c sb, which means literally 
that he inflicted pain on himself (= he tortured himself or he agonized); the 
added phrase, “to his heart [= mind],” only strengthens the force of the 
affliction. Coming to a new decision was no light matter; it involved an 
agonizing reappraisal (as the expression goes) and was reached with great 
personal pain. 

While the passage is commonly attributed to the J source, which is con¬ 
sidered somewhat primitive theologically, no one can challenge the mastery 
of this writer as a storyteller or narrator. And while he presents the deity in 
highly personal terms and conveys a person who feels deeply, thinks 
sharply, and acts dramatically, there is nothing primitive about the stories 
either in content or style. Once we accept the requirements of this medium 
(narrative about persons), we can acknowledge the storyteller’s remarkable 
achievement. 

The decision is carried out in the course of the subsequent narrative. At 
the end, Yahweh makes another decision with regard to the survivors, in 
effect reversing or modifying the earlier one, although, strictly speaking, the 
latter is no longer in force once its objective has been achieved. In 8:21 (J) 
we read, 


And Yahweh said to his heart: 

“I will not ever again curse the earth for the sake of mankind, 
even though the heart of man is wicked from his youth; 
and I will never again destroy all living things as I have done.” 

The new decision represents a shift from the preceding one in that the 
commitment is made to sustain life on earth not only irrespective of human 
behavior but in full recognition of humans* evil tendencies and proclivities: 

6:5 wikol-yeser mah&bdt libbo raq ra c kol-hayydm 

And the entire shape of the thoughts of his heart [reason] is exclusively 

evil all the time. 


8:21 ki yeser leb hcfadam ra c minntfurayw 

Even though the shape of the heart of the human is evil from his youth. 
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The first statement provides support for the decision to wipe out human¬ 
ity, while the second modifies the commitment never to do so again. We can 
speak therefore of a new decision based essentially on the same data, in 
which God promises not to do what was done before; thus, although the 
term is not used in connection with the second statement, we can speak of a 
second repentance or change of mind (= heart). This situation is similar to 
that of Amos 7-8, where the first two reversals of a decision are signaled by 
the use of the word “repent” ( nhm ), but the next set of reversals is sub¬ 
sumed or presupposed in the next decisional statement. 

2. Exodus 32:10-14 (J). In this famous episode, Moses intercedes with 
God, who has decided to destroy his people in the wilderness because they 
have made and are worshiping a golden calf. The intercession is effective 
and Yahweh changes his mind, reversing the earlier decision as follows: 

,0 And now let me alone that my anger may bum against them, 
and that I may destroy them; then I will make you into a great 
nation. 

11 And Moses placated the face of his God Yahweh. And he said, 
“Why, O Yahweh, should your anger be kindled against your 
people, whom you brought out of the land of Egypt with great 
strength and a mighty forearm? 

,2 Why should Egypt say as follows, ‘For evil he brought them out 
to kill them in the mountains and to destroy them from the face 
of the earth. Turn from your hot rage and repent about the evil to 
your people. . . ” 

13 

l t » 

I4 And Yahweh repented concerning the evil that he had said he 
would do to his people. 

In this case the divine repentance occurs in response to the intercession 
of Moses, a prophetic figure. In the preceding material Yahweh told Moses 
that the people had made a molten calf and were worshiping it and credit¬ 
ing it with the deliverance from bondage in Egypt. Yahweh also told Moses 
that he, Yahweh, intended to destroy his people because of this unaccept¬ 
able behavior and instead make Moses and his descendants into a great 
people. In v 10 the writer makes it appear that Yahweh is asking Moses to 
release or allow him to go ahead with this plan. Whatever the possible 
meaning of the terms, Moses seizes the opportunity to intercede and does 
so effectively. Here, as indicated, Yahweh has made a decision to destroy 
based on the same sort of data used to reach a similar judgment to wipe out 
humanity in Genesis 6 (all of these passages are J). In that situation the 
decision to destroy was denoted as the act of repentance, Yahweh’s change 
of mind. Clearly a similar change of mind about his act of grace, in bringing 
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Israel out of Egypt, has taken place, and he will now punish the people who 
abandoned him for an idol. That decision, however, is not the one 
connected with divine repentance, though clearly it could have been. In this 
case it is the next reversal that is called repentance. Moses urges God to 
turn back from his fierce anger and to repent about the evil that he has 
decided to do to his people. Yahweh in turn accedes to the interceder and 
reverses the decision. The situation is now back where it was before 
Yahweh determined to destroy the nation. But the reprieve is only tempo¬ 
rary, because the people are still in open rebellion and obviously Yahweh 
will not tolerate apostasy and idolatry. Something dramatic needs to be 
done, and Moses prepares for drastic action. Unless there is a radical 
change on the part of the people, the grace period will elapse and the 
judgment will be reinstituted. As we have suggested, intercession can only 
produce a temporary reversal; the basic situation must be rectified. 

Moses does two things: first, he puts an end to the apostasy by destroying 
the image and by taking full charge of the situation; and second, he recruits 
the Levites to restore his authority through a blood bath in which the 
ringleaders and most visible followers of the new idolatrous religion are 
wiped out. 

Only then is Moses prepared to renew the dialogue with Yahweh. He 
informs the people that in order to stabilize the situation after such a 
traumatic experience he must attempt to atone for their great sin. Moses 
asks Yahweh to forgive the people and adds pressure with a threat: “If you 
won’t, then wipe me out of your tablet which you have written” (Exod 
32:32). Yahweh is receptive but will not budge on the ultimate question of 
justice. The people will be spared, but the guilty parties (presumably the 
remaining leaders and those in responsible positions) will be punished. 

We see in Exodus 32 a complex interaction between deity and people, 
with the prophet acting as mediator. The episode is precipitated by a delib¬ 
erate and scandalous act of apostasy. The first reversal on the part of 
Yahweh is the decision to destroy his people. There is a curious element in 
the presentation, in which Yahweh asks Moses to do something (leave him 
alone) so that he, Yahweh, can go ahead with the decision, almost as 
though he were asking for Moses’ approval or as though Moses were hold¬ 
ing him back, and unless he released him he could not go ahead with it. 
Perhaps it implies that Yahweh wants the opposite of what he says and is 
really inviting Moses to take a part in the crisis. There is also the curious 
promise to Moses that if God destroys Israel he will nevertheless create a 
new nation out of Moses, thereby stressing the distinction between his 
faithful servant (Moses, cf, Num 12:7) and faithless and apostate Israel. 
This announcement implies, but without an explicit assertion, that the deci¬ 
sion is not as solid and firm as it might appear. In any case Moses is able to 
intercede effectively, and Yahweh in response reverses the judgment. Moses 
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asks him to repent (which is explained in the words “turn from your fierce 
wrath”), and he does {hnhm, v 12, and wynhm, v 14). 

As we have noted, the account does not end there. Yahweh has been 
persuaded to reverse his decision and to hold off from settling accounts 
with his people. But the reprieve is only temporary. Moses must act quickly 
and decisively if he is to salvage anything from the situation. If nothing is 
done the judgment will be reinstated, and then Moses will be unable to 
intercede. The situation here casts some light on the circumstances in 
Amos 7-8. After the first two visions and dialogues there is a reprieve, time 
for action on the part of the leaders and people of Israel. But the period of 
grace is limited, and failure to produce tangible and visible results will 
bring about a second reversal. In this case the principal leader, Moses, is 
able and willing to do something. What he does is drastic but also effective. 
In the days of Amos no one could be found to bring about the change, so 
according to Visions 3 and 4 nothing happened, the judgment was reinsti¬ 
tuted, and in the end disaster came. The prophet was powerless to intercede 
a third or fourth time in the same set of circumstances. At the end of the 
episode in the wilderness we are reminded that repentance and forgiveness 
on God’s part do not entirely eliminate the requirement of justice. The 
parting word on the subject is, 

Whoever has sinned against me, I will wipe him out of my tablet. 

(Exod 32:33) 

Moses’ vicarious offer is politely but firmly rejected. In the end everyone 
must answer for himself (or herself) and be judged. 

Note that Moses uses the imperative hnhm in Exod 32:12 along with sub. 
Apparently only Moses in the Bible expresses this idea quite so forcefully, 
commanding God to repent. Thus we have an echo of the statement in the 
story in Ps 90:13, where we read: 

Subd yhwh c ad-matdy Return Yahweh—How long? 

w$hinnahem ^aWdbddeyka and repent concerning your servants! 

We note that Psalm 90 is attributed to Moses, thereby connecting it with 
the story in Exodus 32 and confirming the view that in the Bible only 
Moses uses such forceful language with God. While these are the only 
places in which hnhm is used in the imperative (and furthermore addressed 
to God), the parallel root Sub is used more frequently and addressed to both 
God and humans. To instruct God to repent (using this verb with its con¬ 
notations and overtones) is a privilege claimed by Moses and restricted to 
him. 

Amos will also use the imperative but of a different verb, focusing atten- 
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tion on the resultant action (“forgive’') rather than on the prior decision 
(“turn and repent”). 

3. 1 Samuel 15:11, 29, 35. These verses tell the story of Saul’s rejection 
by Yahweh, as transmitted through Samuel. It is the third story about 
divine repentance in which the root nhm is used. The interactions between 
deity and prophet, and prophet and king, and the significance especially of 
the radical disjuncture between vv 11 and 35, which form an envelope 
around the rejection story itself, and v 29, which offers a drastically differ¬ 
ent insight into the nature of God, all require careful attention, but we will 
limit our study to the specific occurrences of nhm and refer to the rest of 
the narrative as needed. 


10 And the word of Yahweh came to Samuel as follows: 
n I have repented [regretted = changed my mind] about making 
Saul king because he has turned from following me and my com¬ 
mands he has not established [= carried out]. 

At the end of the story we read the following (v 35), “And Yahweh 
repented ( niham ) that he had made Saul king over Israel.” 

In this story the repentance of God, that is, the reversal of his decision to 
make Saul king, comes about because of Saul’s failure to carry out the 
divine command concerning the Amalekites, in not slaughtering the cap¬ 
tured cattle and in keeping alive the king, Agag, who had been taken pris¬ 
oner. Thus the divine repentance is spontaneous, as in the first story in 
Genesis. The sinful or rebellious behavior of a man or of mankind initiates 
a sequence in which Yahweh reconsiders a previous decision and then 
makes a new decision, reversing the former one. In the light of new evi¬ 
dence, and because Saul has failed in his responsibility as the anointed king 
of Israel, he is now rejected. The new decision is communicated to Samuel, 
who as prophet and messenger of Yahweh must deliver the message to Saul. 

The details are spelled out in the remarkable colloquy recorded in 
vv 12-26, in which Samuel makes the charge that Saul has disobeyed the 
specific command of Yahweh, while Saul tries to defend his action and 
himself. Finally Samuel pronounces the dire words, “Because you rejected 
the word of Yahweh he has rejected you from being king” (v 23). 

Saul then concedes that he is at fault and begs for forgiveness, which is 
the appropriate procedure under the circumstances (vv 24—25). But Samuel 
refuses to accept the confession and plea, and merely repeats the condem¬ 
nation: 


Saul: “I have sinned; indeed I have transgressed the command of 
Yahweh and your words, because I feared the people and listened to 
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what they said. But now forgive my sin and return with me so that I 
may supplicate Yahweh.” (vv 24—25) 

Samuel: “I will not return with you, because you rejected the word 
of Yahweh and Yahweh has rejected you from being king over Israel.” 
(v 26) 

The situation here is significantly different from the case with Moses and 
the golden calf. In the latter Moses interceded with God and secured a 
reprieve of the sentence and a grace period during which remedial action 
could be taken. In the current episode Samuel is not in a position to inter¬ 
cede, though it is possible that he attempted to do so the night before, when 
Yahweh informed him of the decision to reject Saul. That at least is a 
reasonable interpretation of the statement that Samuel was upset and cried 
out to Yahweh all night long (1 Sam 15:11). The next day, however, it was 
too late. For Samuel the issue is now settled, and his role is to carry out his 
mandate and deliver the judgment of God. We might suppose that if Saul’s 
confession and repentance were genuine Yahweh might relent; but that 
opportunity is not offered either. Nevertheless, the prophet is in an awk¬ 
ward situation. While Saul was chosen to be king and anointed by Samuel, 
at Yahweh’s instigation and with his approval, the prophet still has been 
troubled by the latter’s behavior and finds reason to support Yahweh’s 
latest decision. 

On the face of it Samuel is simply representing the deity and reporting 
the latter’s decision, but in an important sense it is also the prophet’s deci¬ 
sion. As we know from other stories, Samuel was regarded as an effective 
intercessor with the deity (cf. 1 Sam 7:5-9), and he had a reputation in this 
respect that linked him with Moses and persisted through the centuries (cf. 
Jer 15:1). His attempt at intercession in behalf of Saul had failed, and the 
latter’s repentance came too late. The case is much like the one reported by 
Jeremiah about his own efforts on behalf of Judah. Yahweh forbade him to 
intercede because the matter had been decided and would not be changed. 
There is no evidence to suggest that Saul’s repentance was hypocritical or 
false, though his attempts at self-defense are dismissed peremptorily by the 
prophet. Samuel does not question the sincerity or genuineness of Saul’s 
repentance; he only says it is meaningless because it is too late. Yahweh has 
made a firm decision, an irreversible one; and while Saul may live out his 
days as king, he has been permanently rejected. 

There is an important insight here into the nature and process of divine 
repentance. The contrast between an act of repentance that is a change of 
mind by God one day and the refusal even to consider a change the next 
day, in the same episode but with a dramatic shift in the position of the 
affected party, illustrates the conviction that divine repentance is neither 
automatic nor predictable (or compellable). God cannot be forced to 
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change his mind once made up, and he cannot be prevented from changing 
it if he chooses. In this case one reversal is occasioned by Saul’s failure to 
carry out orders, but a second reversal is refused even though Saul has 
confessed and repented on his own. 

The outcome here is very different from what we saw in the other cases. 
Moreover, there is an added complication. When Saul appeals for a third 
time, v 27, Samuel rebuffs him yet again, thus making the decision in the 
human and literary sphere final and irrevocable. Just as Saul has inadver¬ 
tently tom the comer of Samuel’s robe, so Yahweh has deliberately tom the 
kingship of Israel away from Saul. Then Samuel adds the following in v 29: 
“And indeed the Eternal One of Israel does not lie and does not repent, for 
he is not a man that he should repent [= change his mind].” 

Several things must be said about this statement. It is offered as an 
explanation or justification of Samuel’s rejection of Saul’s repentance and as 
an affirmation that Yahweh has made an irreversible decision in Saul’s case. 
The general argument is that Yahweh is not a human being and hence 
neither lies nor repents. Human beings may be expected to do one or the 
other—especially to change their minds—or to do both, but not God. In 
view of the fact that, in the same story as well as elsewhere, not only is God 
said to change his mind but it is essential to the understanding of his 
relation to his world and especially to his people that he should be able to 
change his position so as to respond properly to changing circumstances, it 
is very difficult to comprehend such an unqualified statement, which seems 
to be in direct conflict with the other view. It is particularly paradoxical in 
this context because the story is one of divine repentance, in which it is 
stated explicitly not once but twice (w 11, 35) that Yahweh has repented 
about having made Saul king. 

Except for the fact that the statement in v 29 has a general and timeless 
or permanent quality, we could explain the apparent contradiction in the 
following way: Yahweh clearly changed his mind about Saul and repented 
that he had made Saul king. That event is essential to the story, and we 
cannot dispense with the divine decision in this matter or deny that it 
reversed a previous decision, namely, to choose Saul as king. Further, when 
Saul pleads for forgiveness and expresses his own change of heart and 
mind, the prophet rejects this act of repentance, or states rather that 
Yahweh has rejected it, perhaps as an instance of too little and too late. 
Certainly there can be no quarrel with a divine decision not to change, any 
more than one can quarrel with a decision to change. Of all persons, 
Yahweh himself must be free to make his own decisions, so that the element 
of repentance, the willingness to reconsider, carries with it the ability and 
right to reverse a previous decision, also to confirm it and not reverse it. 
The fact that a refusal in the face of an act of repentance on the human side 
runs counter to the usual and repeated statements about God’s willingness 
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to forgive penitent sinners and eagerness to accept and restore them to 
favor is an important comment on the general position. Saul too is a special 
case, not least because of his status and the high standard of expectation 
and responsibility that a king must fulfill. But we must go beyond this point 
and deal with the general scope and implication of the statement that “the 
Eternal One of Israel does not lie and does not repent, because he is not a 
man to repent” (1 Sam 15:29). The statement here is very similar to one in 
Num 23:19, where it is said, “El is not a man Cis) that he should dissemble 
( wikazzeb ) or a human being (ben^adam) that he should repent 
( weyitneham ).” The accompanying line (v 19b) shows that what is meant 
by the statement concerns God’s reliability and consistency, “Shall he say 
something and not do it / or speak and not establish it?” The conclusion 
would be in both places that God is different from man in that he is faithful 
and just; he does what he says he will do. He does not say one thing and do 
another, neither does he change his mind for frivolous reasons or no reason. 
He is not capricious or arbitrary but is truthful, consistent, and reliable. In 
that sense he does not repent: he does not change his mind and then change 
it again without cause. 

We have added the last phrase in order to emphasize that in the Bible 
Yahweh does change his mind and does repent. But human beings repent or 
change their minds for bad reasons as well as good ones, for real reasons 
and for fake reasons or no reason. To be more explicit, humans may repent 
hypocritically and falsely, and they may pretend or deceive. The association 
of nhm with sqr in Samuel and with kzb in Numbers carried a pejorative 
and suspicious tone, as if to say that nhm may be a questionable activity on 
the part of humans. Whether in words or prayers, repentance may be, as it 
often is, a sham. Divine repentance, on the contrary, has nothing in com¬ 
mon with this sort of activity. When Yahweh repents, it is always for cause 
and is never deceptive or false. The reality is that there is an important 
difference between divine repentance and the human variety; at the same 
time, there is a significant similarity, for otherwise the same word would 
not be used. 

So we are left with the apparent paradox: Yahweh has repented in the 
case of Saul as he has and will in other cases recorded in the Bible, but at 
the same time he is God and not human and is therefore not given to 
repenting or prevarication (= lying, dissembling, misrepresenting). In the 
end, it may be truer to affirm both statements and risk contradiction instead 
of asserting one and explaining away the other, in order to achieve a false 
or superficial consistency. In the story at any rate, the meaning is clear: 
Yahweh has repented that he made Saul king and has rejected his continua¬ 
tion as king (although in fact Saul will continue to be king for a long time 
yet). When Saul apologizes, confesses, and renews his obedience, Yahweh 
through Samuel nevertheless rejects these actions and confirms the decision 
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that he had made previously. The story concludes with the statement that 
Yahweh repented (changed his mind) that he had made Saul king. 

In comparing this story with the episode of the golden calf, aside from 
significant differences in the details and circumstances, we observe the radi¬ 
cally different roles played by Moses and Samuel. In both instances there is 
divine repentance and a decision to reject the people or a man formerly 
chosen and blessed. While nhm is used in different places in each story, the 
pattern is similar at a certain point in the crisis. Once Yahweh has made a 
new decision, whether to destroy Israel or to reject Saul, he reveals this 
information to his prophet, Moses or Samuel. Moses responds by interced¬ 
ing on behalf of his people. That intercession is accepted. The decision is 
suspended, thus allowing Moses time to salvage and ultimately to rectify 
the situation. While the final outcome is not clear-cut, in any case the 
people are saved. And we can say that without Moses* intervention the 
rescue operation could not have taken place. 

With respect to the other situation, Samuel does not intervene success¬ 
fully, though he apparently tried very strenuously to do so. Yahweh re¬ 
jected the intervention. There is no further divine reversal, and the judg¬ 
ment against Saul is allowed to stand. Had Moses acquiesced in the divine 
decision against Israel, then Israel would have suffered the consequences, 
for the intention and decision on both sides of the conversation must be 
taken seriously, at face value. They meant what they said, also what they 
did not say. Had Samuel interceded successfully on behalf of Saul as Moses 
had done for his people, the outcome would have been very different, al¬ 
though Saul would still have had to repent. We cannot say certainly, for 
God is free to change or stand by a decision; but the possibility remains. 
Both parties are free to make and change decisions or to influence the 
outcome. In the end the prophet must do as he is told, but until a final 
determination is made he may speak as he pleases. In this respect the two 
stories complement each other and show the dynamics of the relationship 
of deity and prophet, how they affect and influence each other and how 
decisions are shaped by this mutual interaction. The specific act of repen¬ 
tance in each case is quite different, though we can identify similar stages in 
the development of each episode. In the Exodus story the divine repentance 
comes only after Moses* intervention and as a direct result of his imperative 
pleading: “Turn back from your fierce anger and repent. . . .'* (Exod 
32:12). 

In the Samuel story, the divine repentance is prior to the notification of 
the prophet. Intercession is not successful on this occasion, and the verdict 
that resulted from the prior change of mind stands. In both cases, curiously 
enough, the action or inaction of the prophet confirms the decision reached 
by the act of repentance. In Moses* case, the prophet induces the act; in 
SamueFs case, the prophet confirms the act already taken. 
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If there is any concern about the relation between the private transaction 
involving prophet and deity and the actual course of external history, at 
least insofar as we can recover it from the Bible, there is an important 
correlation. Moses was able to salvage the movement and the faith of Israel 
in spite of the gravest crisis of the whole experience. The story of the golden 
calf struck at the heart of the new faith and the new community, and 
drastic and determined action was necessary. Moses’ intervention at the 
earthly level was as successful as it was at the heavenly level; and although 
the cost was high, the damage was contained and Israel survived. 

In Saul’s case, the break between him and Samuel was clearly damaging 
to the former. Although he was able to hang onto his throne until he lost 
his life in battle with the Philistines, Saul clearly was on the losing side in 
the struggle to maintain his kingdom and his dynasty. Samuel acted consis¬ 
tently with his vision. After intervening unsuccessfully, he acquiesced in the 
divine repentance over Saul and transmitted the message by word and deed. 
His break with Saul was a message of rejection that translated the divine 
repudiation into historical terms. The biblical writers were able to trace the 
decline and fall of the dynasty from that point. In the same way, the story 
of Samuel’s secret anointing of David also reflects at ground level the heav¬ 
enly decision to transfer the royal mandate from Saul to someone else. 

In summary, we can see that the two stories about Moses and Samuel 
and the roles of the prophets in them complement each other, though 
different actions and stages are emphasized. We may outline them as fol¬ 
lows. 

1. Background: in light of a divine prohibition (Exodus) or command 
(Samuel), there is a violation on the part of the people (they made and 
worship an idol) or the leader (Saul fails to carry out the rules of Holy 
War). 

2. Yahweh repents or changes his decision about the lawbreaker(s). Thus 
he decides to destroy the people he has brought out of Egypt into the 
wilderness, and he decides to reject Saul, the person he had previously 
chosen to be king. 

3. Yahweh informs the prophet of his decision. Moses intercedes on be¬ 
half of the people, reproves the deity, and urges him to repent (change his 
mind or reverse the decision). Samuel apparently attempts the same thing, 
interceding to secure a reversal of the divine decision, and cries all night in 
an effort to reinstate Saul as Yahweh’s anointed. 

4. Moses is successful in his intervention, while Samuel fails in his 
intercession. Yahweh repents with respect to the people, thereby providing 
Moses with an opportunity to rectify the situation and to secure the peo¬ 
ple’s repentance, which in turn will satisfy God’s requirements. Samuel, 
however, is unsuccessful, and Yahweh’s decision stands. The deity will not 
be dissuaded: Saul is rejected and will not be reinstated. 
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5. Moses brings the words of the divine repentance to the people and 
they in turn repent, while the final issue is yet to be decided. In the case of 
Samuel, he brings Saul word of the latter’s rejection. Saul repents, confesses 
his fault, and seeks forgiveness and restoration to divine favor, but to no 
avail. Samuel assures him that the decision, having been made and con¬ 
firmed by a divine utterance, is irrevocable. 

Taken together, the stories portray the different ways in which a crisis of 
obedience in the relations between God and his people may be mediated by 
a prophet. The lesson to be learned is that Yahweh’s judgments are his own, 
as is his repentance. The prophet may intercede, as in fact Moses and 
Samuel do, but Yahweh is free to respond positively (in the case of Moses 
and the people) or negatively (in the case of Samuel and Saul). The same is 
true of the response to human repentance. Yahweh may respond favorably 
(in the story of Moses and the golden calf) or unfavorably (in the case of 
Saul and Samuel). The outcome remains in doubt until Yahweh seals the 
decision by his action. 

4. 2 Samuel 24:16 = 1 Chronicles 21:15. The passage in question is sub¬ 
stantially the same in both texts and reads as follows: “Then the angel 
stretched forth his hand at Jerusalem to destroy it, and Yahweh repented 
concerning the evil and he said to the angel who had been attacking the 
people: ‘It is enough now. Lower your arm.’ ” 

Yahweh’s repentance here is not the result of prophetic intercession or of 
any act of repentance on the part of the people. It is spontaneous in that he 
sees the effect of the judgment he himself pronounced on Israel, because of 
King David’s sin, and suspends further punishment. The specific punish¬ 
ment itself was the result of a choice on David’s part. He was told to choose 
among three disastrous consequences: seven years of drought and famine, 
or three months of military defeats at the hands of his enemies, or three 
days of pestilence and plague. He chose the last, with the interesting re¬ 
mark that it was better to fall into the hands of Yahweh, because his mercy 
is great, than to fall into the hands of humans (v 14). This comment only 
explains the rejection of the second option, but the other choice, between 
the first and the third, is not explained. It is not much of a choice, but one 
would suppose that the lightning strategist and decisive man of action 
would choose a disaster that was over quickly so that one could recover and 
rebuild, instead of the protracted, debilitating experience of a seven-year 
drought, which in the long run might cause even greater suffering and 
death. So he chose the plague. On the first day, seventy thousand are said to 
have fallen (v 15). Then presumably on the next day (or possibly at the end 
of the first, for the plague continued until the minha , the late afternoon 
sacrifice, which leaves only a short time until the beginning of the new day 
at sundown), when the angel stretched out his arm against Jerusalem to 
devastate it by a new attack of the same plague, Yahweh repented (changed 
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his mind, reversed the decision) and stayed the plague. As far as we are 
aware it was not resumed. 

This case is just the opposite of the decision in Genesis 6, where, as a 
result of human sin, Yahweh painfully reverses the decision to create hu¬ 
manity and decides to destroy them. Here it is the prospect of disastrous 
destruction in the holy city, Jerusalem, that disturbs him, and he reverses 
the decision, thus sparing the city and the rest of the country from the 
ravages of the plague. No doubt the effect of the previous day’s slaughter is 
also to be reckoned with. 

The story itself is rather complicated, and there is a special problem 
arising from a divergence between the account in 2 Samuel and the one in 
1 Chronicles. In the former it is Yahweh who incites David to take the 
notorious census of the nation, because he (Yahweh) is very angry at Israel 
and clearly wishes to inflict great harm on the nation (2 Sam 24:1). In the 
Chronicles version, however, nothing is said of these circumstances; rather, 
the idea of conducting a census originates with Satan, who then incites 
David to go ahead with it. In both accounts the sequel is the same. David 
proceeds with the census in spite of Joab’s misgivings and reluctance, and 
Anally it is completed. Then David acknowledges that he has committed a 
great sin, but his confession does not result in remission or cancellation of 
the judgment, only in the offer of a choice among the three devastating 
punishments mentioned earlier. 

Our concern is primarily with the act of repentance on the part of God 
and not with the beginning of the story, but because the question of the 
originator of the census idea is presented in dramatic form we must con¬ 
sider it briefly. In the Samuel account it is made clear that Yahweh was 
looking for an occasion to punish his people, which was the intention be¬ 
hind the census proposal. Once the census was carried out, then the punish¬ 
ment was justified, presumably because conducting a census was contrary 
to the proper worship and service of the deity. We must consider too the 
reason for the elaborate procedure in order to justify punishment and vent 
the divine anger. The implication would seem to be that there was insuffi¬ 
cient cause for punishing Israel and that the anger arose for some other 
reason and was itself not justified or merited by the behavior of king or 
people. This investigation leads to a much more tangled and complex col¬ 
lection of problems, and it is perhaps better to let it drop. The shift from 
Yahweh to Satan in Chronicles no doubt reflects a similar judgment on the 
part of the Chronicler. Because Satan’s hostility to humanity generally and 
to Israel in particular was axiomatic in earlier days and explicit in later 
ones (in Israelite thought), there was no problem in attributing this mali¬ 
cious move to the archprosecutor of mere mortals. By contrast, the attribu¬ 
tion of this act to Yahweh himself could only cause troubling thoughts 
about motives and intentions, along with an intense curiosity and concern 
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about the unexplained hostility against his own people. In the end, how¬ 
ever, the Chronicler's solution does not really solve the basic problem, 
though it does shift attention from the deity to a subordinate. If indeed 
Satan is an officer of the divine court, the first officer in many respects, that 
is, the chief prosecuting attorney, then it is clear that the agent cannot be 
entirely independent of the court (and its ruler) that he serves, and whether 
he acts on his own or is under orders, the one he reports to (and in the 
Hebrew Bible there is no question about that point: he invariably reports to 
God, is answerable to him, and is under divine authority) has ultimate 
authority over him and is answerable for what he does. The Chronicler 
only shifted the focus of the problem, not the problem itself. And the 
problem of external evil, not manmade and presumably not god-made ei¬ 
ther, remains as a substantive concern for all monotheistic religions. 

The reason that this matter of the beginning of the story affects our 
understanding of the divine repentance is that the unresolved anger that 
underlies the whole account is itself resolved by the repentance in v 16. The 
repentance reflects a reversal of the decision to punish, which itself arose 
out of the hot wrath mentioned in v 1. The proximate cause of the repen¬ 
tance was the appalling prospect of the punishment imposed by Yahweh 
and elected by David. Certainly that threat was the triggering factor, but 
underneath there must also have been a resolution of the initiating anger. 
The decision to punish was reversed by divine repentance, and thus the 
cloud in the relationship was removed. As we are not told anything about 
the original cause, we equally know nothing of the reason for its removal. 
While the initial phase of the punishment was directly caused by the cen¬ 
sus, it could also have stimulated a reconsideration of the whole situation 
and thus have led the way to a complete reversal, not only of further 
punishment but of the anger directed at Israel in the first place. Then it 
may be easier to understand the later phases of the story: the purchase of 
the threshing floor from Araunah, the offering of sacrifices, and the conse¬ 
cration of the place as the future site of the temple. These actions constitute 
the necessary prelude to the climactic act of the joint reigns of David and 
Solomon, namely, the erection of the temple in Jerusalem; but before the 
latter could be undertaken, the divine anger and the peril of the people had 
to be resolved. Thus the underlying issue was only brought to the surface 
by the census matter, and this problem was the one that had to be settled, 
and was, through the repentance of Yahweh. 

While that decision could only be regarded as a suspension of the agreed- 
upon punishment, David interceded with Yahweh in order to make it per¬ 
manent and thus permit the initiation of the great temple project. In a 
proposal similar to that of Moses in Exodus 32, David exculpates the peo¬ 
ple who are the innocent victims all around: they are the target of both the 
divine anger and the census that was David’s idea, so David urges that 
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Yahweh exonerate the people and vent whatever remains of his anger or 
demand for satisfaction on David and his house. There is no direct response 
from God, but the subsequent activity in preparing the sacred place and 
offering sacrifices shows that David’s offer was not taken up, but a general 
amnesty declared instead. At the very end, the efforts at reconciliation 
proved successful, as the last words of the chapter demonstrate: “And 
Yahweh was appeased [heeded the supplications] for the land, and the 
plague was restrained from upon Israel” (2 Sam 24:25). 

In this situation, Yahweh’s spontaneous repentance not only averts the 
further depredations of the plague but also overcomes the unexplained hos¬ 
tility and anger of the deity and opens the way for the renewed reconcilia¬ 
tion of God and people and the establishment of the temple at Jerusalem. 

5. Jeremiah 26:3 , 13, 19. There are a number of passages in the book of 
Jeremiah in which the term is used: 15:6, 18:8, 18:10, 20:16, 42:10, and 
26:3, 13, and 19. We will deal with most of them briefly and more exten¬ 
sively with the last. 

a. Jeremiah 15:6: “You abandoned me, oracle of Yahweh, you kept 
going backwards. So I stretched out my hand against you and I destroyed 
you, (because) I was weary of relenting [repenting, hinnahem ].” 

The reference is to Jerusalem and must date from the period of the final 
capture and destruction of that city. The statement is revealing about 
Yahweh’s final decision, apparently at the end of a long series of reversals 
and changes of mind. There would, however, be another change—at least 
one—later on. 

b. Jeremiah 18:7-10, the philosophy of divine repentance: 

7 Any time that I speak concerning a nation or concerning a king¬ 
dom to pluck up and tear down and destroy, 
fl and that nation turns from its wickedness . . . then I will re¬ 
pent [wenihamti] concerning the evil that I planned to do to it. 

9 And any time I speak concerning a nation or a kingdom to build 
and to plant; 

10 and it does what is evil in my sight by not listening to my voice, 
then I will repent [ wenihamti ] concerning the good that I said 
that I would do to make things good for it. 

This statement embodies the general theory of divine repentance in the 
Hebrew Bible and expresses it as succinctly and directly as we can imagine 
it being done. Further elaboration in specific details would only cover addi¬ 
tional possibilities, but this basic statement deals with the essentials. Divine 
repentance moves in either direction—from good to bad or vice versa—and 
on a convincing showing by the human party. The governing principle is 
applied impartially to any and all nations. 
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c. Jeremiah 20:16, no repentance: “And let that man be like the cities 
that Yahweh overturned [hapak\ because he did not repent [w$lo* niham\.” 

This passage is an interesting comparison and an unusual comment. The 
reference is to the man who reported the prophet’s birth to his father as a 
happy event. It is a strange curse, but our interest is in the comment about 
Yahweh’s destruction of the cities of the plain (there is no question about 
what the prophet has in mind because the verb here, hpk, is used specifi¬ 
cally of the catastrophe that engulfed Sodom and Gomorrah and the other 
cities of the plain). The added words are, “he did not repent [= change his 
mind].’’ This statement not only affirms the unswerving decision to destroy, 
but may be an allusion to the discussion with Abraham about the fate of the 
cities, with the comment that in the end Yahweh did not change his mind. 
Strictly speaking, the discussion in Genesis 18 does not involve the theme 
of repentance (and certainly not the root nhm). In the first place, Yahweh 
says that he has come down to evaluate the evidence for and against the 
cities, so a decision has not been reached. But Abraham—who obviously 
knows the conditions in the cities or has a good idea about what the deci¬ 
sion will be if made strictly on the merits of the case—begins to bargain 
with Yahweh in order to save the cities and their inhabitants. While 
Yahweh ultimately agrees with Abraham’s final figure, the whole discussion 
happens before the investigation is completed and before a judgment is 
made. The subsequent event, the destruction of the cities, tells us what the 
decision was, which also included the provision to remove Lot and his 
family, perhaps partly because Lot was a resident alien and not directly 
involved in the crimes of the local people, but also because of Abraham’s 
righteousness. What Abraham had urged was that the cities be saved with 
all of their wicked people in them for the sake of the righteous; but 
Yahweh’s agreement to this stipulation was nullified by the failure to find 
even the minimum number, ten. The solution achieved by Yahweh was to 
avoid the legitimate charge that it would be unjust to sweep away the 
righteous with the guilty. Presumably Yahweh had no intention of doing so 
because it would violate the underlying principle on the basis of which the 
judgment against the cities was being made. But this solution, to rescue the 
righteous, would only be applicable after Abraham’s remedy proved inop¬ 
erative. In any case, the reference in Jer 20:16 is to the decision to destroy 
the cities. Once that decision was made, God did not repent or relent. But 
why say it, especially because there is not the slightest evidence of any 
change on the part of the people of the cities? We suspect that the statement 
may reflect the divine response to some further intercession on Abraham’s 
part. It is clear that Abraham hoped to save the cities, not just his nephew 
Lot and his family. Having failed in the ingenious attempt to save the cities 
by an argument about the presence of enough righteous people in it, he may 
have tried some other argument or more likely appealed to the grace and 
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mercy of the sovereign. This course of action certainly would have been in 
character for the patriarch, who, like Moses and Samuel, was famous for 
his intercessory powers (cf. Gen 20:7, 17). But the hypothetical plea was 
rejected; Yahweh did not repent, and that is what Jeremiah is referring to in 
this passing comment. 

d. Jeremiah 26:3, 13, 19, repentance in the temple court. 

If the passage in chap. 18 gives us a working definition of divine repen¬ 
tance in the world and life of nations, the story in chap. 26 is a prime 
illustration of the doctrine in action, how it worked on that extraordinary 
day when Jeremiah showed up at the temple with a message from Yahweh 
(to which an obvious parallel with Amos’ experience at Bethel can be 
drawn). The significant passages are to be found in vv 3, 13, and 19, which 
can be read as follows: 

3 Perhaps they will listen and they will turn each one from his 
wicked way, and then I will repent concerning the evil that I was 
planning to do to them on account of the wickedness of their 
doings. 

The reference is to the message that Jeremiah is to deliver to the people at 
the temple (cf. also chap. 7) and the possible response of the people to that 
message. Yahweh is prepared to repent after finding satisfactory evidence of 
a genuine turning on the part of the people from their wicked ways. 

13 And now make good your ways and your works, and listen to 
the voice of Yahweh your God, and [then] Yahweh will repent 
concerning the evil that he declared [he would do] concerning 
you. 

This passage is part of Jeremiah’s oracle to the people and embodies the 
private expression of the same message in v 3: 

19 Did Hezekiah the king of Judah and all Judah even think of 
putting him [Micah] to death? Did he not fear Yahweh and ap¬ 
pease the countenance of Yahweh; then Yahweh repented con¬ 
cerning the evil that he spoke about them. But we are about to do 
a great evil against ourselves. 

This verse is the climax of the episode, in which the citation of Micah’s 
well-known words about the destruction of Jerusalem becomes the rallying 
point for the defenders of the beleaguered prophet Jeremiah, and he is 
saved from the wrath of the priests and prophets. The point being made is 
that when Micah made the prophecy, the king and people responded, not 
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by efforts to put him to death, but by acts of repentance, and that these acts 
in turn evoked a comparable repentance (using the word nhm) on the part 
of Yahweh, who changed his mind and reversed the decision announced by 
the prophet Micah. The passage from Micah (3:12) is quoted verbatim, a 
significant point because it was remembered long after it had been uttered 
and its current applicability had been exhausted. It constitutes one of the 
major unfulfilled prophecies of the eighth century, a fact that did nothing to 
discredit the prophet. On the contrary, his prophecy created a more impor¬ 
tant result through the dynamics of repentance both human and divine, 
even if in the process the prophecy itself remained unfulfilled. An explana¬ 
tion is offered here for the fact that in spite of the overwhelming Assyrian 
invasion, the city of Jerusalem was spared, while the sister city, Samaria, 
had been destroyed. Different explanations are offered in the Bible, and 
Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, offers one through his emissary that has 
the advantage of being contemporary and the disadvantage of being self- 
serving. Proximity in time does not guarantee a similar proximity to the 
truth, although where the biblical and Assyrian accounts agree we can 
reasonably conclude that the special interests on both sides have been neu¬ 
tralized and that we have the facts. Both Sennacherib and the Bible refer to 
a huge indemnity paid by Hezekiah, while the books of Isaiah and Kings 
add a possible second campaign along with a highly militant angel who 
does not merely disperse but slaughters the whole Assyrian army. In any 
case the city was spared, the dynasty continued, and in Jeremiah’s day the 
nation’s survival was seen as a vindication of the doctrine of mutual and 
interactive repentance. 

e. Jeremiah 42:10, the promise: 

If you will surely remain in this land, then I will build you up and 
I will not wreck [you], and I will plant you, and I will not pluck 
you up; because I have repented concerning the evil that I did to 
you. 

The scene is set after the destruction of the city and during the turmoil 
following the assassination of Gedaliah, the governor appointed by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar as a replacement for Zedekiah, the last and now removed king, 
to look after the remaining population and to represent the Babylonian 
authority. A group led by Johanan ben-Kareah decides to abandon the land 
and seek refuge in Egypt, partly at least because they fear Babylonian 
reprisals for the murder of Gedaliah and a number of Babylonian officials 
by Ishmael, a royal prince who has fled in the other direction. Before acting 
on this decision they ask Jeremiah for advice, that is, to intercede for them 
with Yahweh and to find out what Yahweh wishes them to do. The verse 
quoted is part of the answer. The story is told at length in chaps. 42-43, but 
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the gist of it is that Jeremiah assures them that Yahweh has already re¬ 
pented of the harm done to Judah and Jerusalem. He has changed his mind 
and wishes them to stay in the land. He forbids them to go to Egypt, which 
they would like to do, but promises to build them up and plant them if they 
stay where they are. Furthermore, he tells them that he will influence Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar on their behalf so that the Babylonian emperor will treat them 
kindly and allow them to remain in the land. He promises them that if they 
stay, they will prosper and flourish. 

Johanan and the others reject the message from Jeremiah and claim that 
he was unduly influenced by Baruch, who had his own nefarious reasons 
for wanting them to stay and be punished by Nebuchadnezzar. So they go 
off to Egypt, despising the word of the prophet, and, adding insult to injury, 
drag him and Baruch along with them. With the close of this narrative in 
the book of Jeremiah (in chap. 44), the group vanishes from the pages of 
history, swallowed up in the land of the Nile. 

Regrettably, they did not take advantage of the opportunity to test the 
repentance of Yahweh, pronounced by Jeremiah along with the divine 
promise of respite and renewal in the land. We are left with an unrealized 
commitment in the form of an act of repentance, a change of mind about a 
historic event of the gravest proportions—the destruction of the city of 
Jerusalem, the temple in the city, the disappearance of the nation, and the 
captivity of its leading citizens. Already in the few months since that catas¬ 
trophe, Yahweh, according to Jeremiah, was ready and willing to begin 
again with the remnant left behind. 

6. Joel 2:12-14 . This passage is an important instance of double repen¬ 
tance: 

12 And also now, it is the oracle of Yahweh, Return to me with all 
your heart, and with fasting and with weeping and with lamenta¬ 
tion. 

13 And tear open your hearts, and not [only] your garments, and 
return to Yahweh your God for he is the embodiment of grace 
and compassion, long-suffering [= very patient] and one who 
repents concerning evil. 

14 Who knows if he will turn around and repent, and leave behind 
him a blessing 

The prophet urges the people to return, return to Yahweh their God. Then 
comes the classic description of Yahweh as the epitome of grace and com¬ 
passion. He is the personification of these attributes, and the terms used are 
unequivocally applied to him. The passage is a paraphrase of Yahweh’s 
description of himself in his revelation to Moses at the mountain in Sinai 
(Exod 34:6-7). Not included there is the phrase wgniham c al-hard% “and a 
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repen ter over the evil” (the form is a nip c al ptc m. s.). On this occasion 
Yahweh’s known tendency to the compassionate virtues, celebrated repeat¬ 
edly in similar passages, is expanded to include repentance. 

While the number of actual instances is small, the indication has been 
given that if the evidence warrants, Yahweh is prepared to repent, that is, to 
change his mind about the evil—the evil that he has done or plans to do. 
The vital condition is repentance on the part of the people who seek 
Yahweh’s repentance, only the word nhm is not used of the people here, but 
the more basic and general swb (“turn, return, turn around”). The same 
term is used of Yahweh in the concluding statement, “Who knows whether 
he will turn and repent . . . ?” 

No one can be sure, and Yahweh alone always retains his sovereign 
freedom to decide and to do as he pleases. Nevertheless, the introductory 
“Who knows?” is not a neutral expression and certainly does not have a 
negative expectation. It is a polite way of expressing a positive hope for an 
affirmative response without being overbearing. And the prophet’s expecta¬ 
tion has already been expressed in his characterization of Yahweh as “one 
who [normally or characteristically] repents over evil” (nhm 'l-hr'K), “one 
whose nature it is to repent over evil.” It would be out of character for 
Yahweh not to respond positively to repentance on the part of the people. 
Repentance, in short, is mutual and interactive. One stimulates the other 
and produces reconciliation and the exchange of blessings. 

7. Jonah 3:9-104:1-2, Here we find another example of double repen¬ 
tance: 

3 9 “Who knows whether God will turn and repent, and turn from 
his hot anger so that we will not perish?” 

10 And God saw their works, that they had turned from their 
wicked way, and God repented concerning the evil that he had 
said he would do to them and he did not do [it]. 

4 'And the matter was a great evil to Jonah, and he was very 
upset. 

2 So he prayed to Yahweh and he said, “Alas Yahweh was not this 
my word while I was still on my own soil? Therefore I went 
directly to escape to Tarshish, because I know that you are God, 
gracious and compassionate, long suffering and very kind [full of 
lovingkindness] and one who repents of evil.” 

The passage here is verbally related to the one in Joel. The difference is 
that the theory of double repentance is fleshed out in a story in Jonah, while 
in Joel it is in the form of a prophetic utterance or oracle. In this account 
the truth of Jeremiah’s general statement about Yahweh’s willingness to 
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repent (Jer 18:8-10) is confirmed in an international setting, and the char¬ 
acterization of Yahweh as “the one who repents over evil” is attested by an 
actual experience (within the story form used). 

The passage in Jonah uses many of the same words as the one in Joel but 
in a slightly different order. And the story in Jonah is much more detailed. 
The repentance of king, people, and cattle is spelled out in full and provides 
the basis for God’s repentance. 

The question “Who knows whether the God will turn and repent?” is the 
transition to the affirmation that when he saw that the people really had 
turned around from their wicked ways to a new way, he was convinced and 
reversed the decision he had made about destroying the city. The sentence 
affirming his repentance ends with the all-important words concerning the 
evil he had planned to do: “he did not do [it].” 

The words of the credo are still to come, those which emphasize 
Yahweh’s grace and compassion. These words, ironically, are put in the 
mouth of Jonah, who is exceedingly upset and bitter about the whole affair. 
It is bad enough that Yahweh repents in response to repentance on the part 
of the Ninevites, but worse that he, Jonah, was dragged in as the effective 
mediator of possible reconciliation with people who did not deserve such 
benign treatment. Nevertheless, it is Jonah who recognizes and affirms the 
inescapable conclusion. A God who describes himself and is described as 
“the one who repents over the evil” clearly will repent over evil he has done 
or has planned, as in this instance, when given a chance to do so. Jonah 
knew this fact from the beginning, which is why, as he explains in prayer to 
Yahweh, he fled to Tarshish. He knew that a God known as “one who 
repents [= the repenter]” would do exactly that in an actual situation, and 
he wanted no part of it. This story confirms the impression of the similar 
statements in Joel. The latter prophet also knows that a God who calls 
himself “the repenter over the evil” will do so in fact when people test him 
with a genuine repentance. The people of Jerusalem and Judah can expect 
as good a response from their God as the Ninevites received from the same 
God. 

8. Zechariah 8:14-15. Here there is first no repentance and then repen¬ 
tance. 

14 For thus has said Yahweh of Hosts, “As I planned to do evil to 
you when your fathers provoked me,” said Yahweh of hosts, “and 
I did not repent (w$ld y nihamti). 

15 Indeed I have turned. I have planned in these days to do good to 
Jerusalem and the house of Judah. Do not be afraid!” 

The interest of this passage lies in the juxtaposition of the flat assertion “I 
did not repent” with the affirmation that he has now reversed that decision, 
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and as he planned evil in the past so now he plans to do good to Jerusalem 
and the house of Judah. This is a case in which God did not repent, but it 
was followed in due course by an act of divine conversion ( swb ); not pre¬ 
cisely repentance ( nhm ), but the effect is the same. In all likelihood the 
prophet avoids using the same term twice in succession for purely stylistic 
reasons. It may also be that the shift in direction is not quite the same as 
repentance because the judgment against Jerusalem was actually carried 
out and the punishment inflicted. It still requires a new decision to do good 
to those who have been on the receiving end of bad. Such a decision is 
called a turning, and the same expression is used in conjunction with rthm 
elsewhere to describe Yahweh’s change of attitude to those who survived 
the destruction of the city. 

In the end the city was destroyed because, as said here, Yahweh did not 
repent; he did not rescind the order to wreck the place. The reason, how¬ 
ever, was that there was no initiating action on the part of the people, a 
showing in good faith of repentance on their part. Throughout all of this 
material, the repentance of God is conditioned by the behavior of people 
who are the potential beneficiaries or victims of divine repentance. 

9. A few passages remain to be considered. Their content does not affect 
the findings already discussed in any significant manner, but there may be 
value in completing the list. 

a. Judges 2:18: And if Yahweh established for them judges, Yahweh 
would be with the judges and deliver them from the hand of their enemies 
all the days of the [ = that] judge, because Yahweh repented on account of 
their outcry because of their oppressors and mistreaters. 

The statement here is part of a description of the general pattern devel¬ 
oped by the Deuteronomic historian for the sequence of Judges. This pat¬ 
tern is a familiar one and includes a series of stages, as follows: (A) In 
response to the outcry of the people, Yahweh raises up a judge who is 
successful in delivering the people from their oppressor. (B) The period of 
prosperity lasts through the lifetime and administration of the judge, and 
then the people rebel against Yahweh, turn to other gods, and violate their 
fundamental covenant commitment. (C) As punishment for their sins 
Yahweh brings them under the power of an oppressor. (D) Then when they 
have suffered for a time and cried out to Yahweh, he responds by raising up 
another judge to save them. Thus the cycle repeats. 

As far as the book of Judges is concerned, the only time the repentance 
of God is mentioned as being a stage in the process is in the description in 
Judg 2:16-23, at v 18. The repentance of Yahweh comes about in response 
to the people’s outcry on account of the oppression under which they suf¬ 
fer. He reverses the decision under which they are being punished and, in 
accordance with the new decision, raises up a deliverer. This repentance is 
a result of the people’s outcry, but because the appeal is directed at 
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Yahweh, it is also a sign of repentance on their part. It means that they are 
turning away from the gods they turned to at an earlier phase of the cycle 
and back to Yahweh, whom they had abandoned. Thus we can classify this 
example of divine repentance with those that occur as a response to repen¬ 
tance on the part of the people. This is a model case and stands for an 
unspecified number of actual instances. It is of interest, however, that the 
verb nhm is not used in any of the specific instances in the book of Judges, 
though a number of occasions would have been suitable for its use if they 
did not actually call for it. It is only in the general statement that the word 
is used, which may signify that it is only in retrospect, and in recovering 
and restructuring the history of those times according to the pattern pre¬ 
pared in this chapter of Judges, that the historian (or editor) identified and 
defined the divine action at that point in the cycle as repentance. 

b. Ezekiel 24:14, Yahweh unrelenting: “I, Yahweh, have spoken. It 
shall come to pass, and I will do it. I will not refrain [= hold back?], and I 
will not have pity, and I will not repent. According to your ways and 
according to your deeds they have judged you [versions: I will judge you], is 
the oracle of my Lord Yahweh.” 

The reference here is to Jerusalem, the bloody city (represented by the 2d 
f. s. pronoun), and the specific statement is that Yahweh will not repent, he 
will not change his mind about the sentence of judgment. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that the single instance of nhm in the nip c al with God as subject in 
Ezekiel is a negative statement. In view of the historical context and the 
prophet’s known opinions on the subject of Jerusalem and Judah, the king 
of that country, and its leadership, there is no possibility of a change of 
mind or heart on the part of God. The decision has been made and the 
judgment rendered. Divine repentance is out of the question; Jerusalem 
must be destroyed. 

In contrast with Jeremiah, for whom divine repentance is not only a 
possible but even a necessary element in the dynamics of the divine-human 
encounter and the turbulent course of Israel’s history, Ezekiel rules it out 
entirely. Yahweh does not repent; everything happens in accordance with 
his determinate will and in accordance with a plan arranged from the 
beginning. The judgment cannot be averted because it has been decided. 
But the same is true of the promised return, restoration, and renewal. They 
are equally determined because they also have been decided by divine de¬ 
cree. What he wills happens, not for the sake of the people or because of 
their desire or outcry, but for his own name’s sake. Human repentance, 
while a necessary feature of the nation’s restoration, does not function in 
the process to evoke a corresponding divine action. On the contrary, it is 
the end product of the divine initiative. Only afterward, when the restora¬ 
tion has occurred, they are back in their own land, and the new age has 
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been inaugurated, will Israel repent and thoroughly repudiate its former 
evil ways (cf. Ezek 36:22-32). But even here the term nhm is not used. 

c. Psalm 106:45, covenantal repentance: “And he remembered for 
them his covenant, and he repented according to the multitude of his 
mercies.” 

The divine repentance here is connected with a cycle of vicissitudes simi¬ 
lar to what we observed in Judg 2:18 (here the broader statement includes 
vv 34—46, in which the history of Israel is portrayed as a series of deliver¬ 
ances punctuated by apostasies and punishments). The point in the cycle at 
which it functions is in response to the people’s outcry on account of their 
suffering under their oppressors (see vv 40-44). The portrayal of Israel may 
also include the monarchic period, for there is an apparent reference to 
captors and captivity in v 46, though it may be insufficiently specific to 
pinpoint a particular captivity. Nevertheless, the psalm may reflect the 
experiences of the eighth and seventh centuries, if not of the sixth. The 
concluding verses also express the idea of a dispersion among the nations, 
which implies the exilic period. 

We have here not only a link with the cyclical repentance of Judges 2 but 
a clear reference to the initiation of divine repentance in Israel’s history and 
experience, when Moses interceded with God at Mount Sinai during the 
crisis of the golden calf. While the word is not used, clearly that incident 
provided the model and established the precedent for divine repentance in 
dealing with Israel (cf. w 19-23). From an examination of this material, we 
propose that the portrayal of divine repentance as a constant in Israelite 
history and an essential attribute of the deity, whose nature it is to “repent 
over evil,” actually derives from a single decisive incident near the begin¬ 
ning of the story, when Moses interceded with Yahweh to save his people 
from the divine anger, and uniquely commanded (i.e., the pleading impera¬ 
tive) the deity to repent: hinnahem . . . wayyinnahem (“ ‘Repent . . . 
and he repented,* ” Exod 32:12, 14). 

d. Psalm 110:4, God does not repent: "Yahweh has sworn, and he will 
not repent [= change his mind].” 

This usage belongs in all likelihood with two passages already discussed: 
1 Sam 15:29, where it is said that Yahweh does not lie and does not repent, 
because he is not a man to repent; and Num 23:19, where we have a 
different form of the verb ( hitpa'el ) and a synonym for $qr, namely kzb, but 
the sense is the same. God does not prevaricate and he does not repent. In 
both cases the emphasis is on the reliability of divine utterances and the 
assurance that not only does God not speak untruth but he does not equiv¬ 
ocate or vacillate, in other words, change his mind. Because the context in 
Ps 110:4 specifies an oath, it is clear that the same assurance is being sought 
and claimed. It is taken for granted that Yahweh will not lie under oath, 
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but neither will he change his mind, that is, depart in any way from what 
he has sworn. 

10. There is also a small group of occurrences of the root nhm with God 
as subject in which the hitpcfel is used rather than the nip c al 
a. Numbers 23:19, no repentance. 

This passage, which is very similar to the statement in 1 Sam 15:29, has 
been discussed in connection with the latter. It is a general statement about 
the constancy and consistency of the deity, whose word is reliable, and who 
neither lies nor equivocates (= changes his mind). Generally speaking, a 
statement like this one comes from and is directed to circumstances quite 
different from those in which the repentance of God is affirmed. The dra¬ 
matic juxtaposition of essentially opposed or even contradictory assevera¬ 
tions in 1 Samuel 15:11, 29, and 35, in which the negative statement is 
sandwiched between repeated affirmations, may be purely coincidental and 
reconcilable in view of the narrative. Nevertheless, this juxtaposition serves 
to show that the concept was (and is) not an easy one to accommodate and 
use, and under any circumstances had to be qualified in such ways as to 
make it clear that while there were obvious points of contact and corre¬ 
spondence with the human varieties of repentance, there were marked dif¬ 
ferences, for certain kinds of human repentance would be excluded entirely 
and the rest were not exactly the same. 

The two passages may be compared as follows: 


Num 23:19 
Id 3 ’is 3 el wikazzeb 
uben-’addm weyitneham 
hahu 33 dmar 
weld 3 ya c afeh 
wtdibber 
weld 3 yeqimennd 


Not a man is El that he should lie, 
Or a human that he should repent. 
Has he, has he said [it], 
and will he not do [it]? 

Or spoken [it], 

and will he not establish it? 


1 Sam 15:29 

wggam nesah yiird’el 

lo 3 yesaqqer weld 3 yinnahem 

ki lo 3 3 ddam hu 3 lihinnahem 

« 


and also as for the Eternal One of Israel— 
He does not lie, and he does not repent; 
For not a man is he to repent. 


The verbal links are few, but they are enough; and the ideas are the same. 
Numbers 23:19 is more ample, but sqr (1 Samuel) is stronger than “lie.” It 
means to be a traitor, and the content of Num 23:19 shows that kazdb does 
not specify “untruth,” that is, a statement contrary to fact. It means not to 
do something you said you would do. Now how can you change your mind 
without committing sqr//kzb? Or, when does changing your mind become 
kzb or sqr? Answer, when you swear an oath, which is what dbr means in 
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Num 23:19. All three terms come together in Psalm 89:33-37, a passage in 
which Yahweh swears by his holiness to support the dynasty of David. 
Compare w$lo > -a$aqqer (v 34) // *im-l$damd \akazzeb (v 36). 

An oath (preferably two) makes all the difference. So we must locate the 
double oath in Amos 6:8//8:7 (clearly a matching pair) in the multifaceted 
scheme. It is structurally interesting that these oaths are placed where they 
are, and especially that the last one comes between Visions 4 and 5. 

b. Deuteronomy 32:36, there is repentance: “For Yahweh has vindi¬ 
cated his people, and concerning his servants he has repented.” 

The RSV reads “For the Lord will vindicate his people and have compas¬ 
sion on his servants.” While the verbs are imperfect and customarily ren¬ 
dered as future, there is good evidence to show that in this poem they do 
not follow standard prose Hebrew practice but conform rather to the usage 
of early Hebrew poetry, in which the imperfect is normally or regularly a 
past tense. The sense of the passage is that Yahweh has acted in defense and 
on behalf of his servant people, that he has rendered judgment in their 
favor and executed it. In keeping with this affirmation is the motivation 
clause; he has acted so because he has changed his mind about them. In the 
preceding section of the poem, vv 15-35, there is very harsh condemnation 
of Israel (vv 15-25) followed by a transitional section concerning the en¬ 
emy, and the suggestion that Yahweh has reversed his field. This suggestion 
is made explicit in v 36, which affirms the new decision to vindicate his 
people against their enemies, rooted in his (God’s) repentance, his change 
of mind about his servants (cf. the very similar expression in Ps 90:13). The 
reversal was occasioned not by any intercession by a prophet or by any sign 
of repentance from the people, but rather by concern on Yahweh’s part 
about the effect of his actions on the enemies or adversaries of Israel and a 
possible misperception of what has really happened (v 27). The presenta¬ 
tion here has echoes in the story of the golden calf and Moses’ argument 
about why Yahweh should repent, namely, that the Egyptians will miscon¬ 
strue the event and misrepresent Yahweh as the butcher of his own people 
without legitimate cause. Because this poem, like Psalm 90, is attributed to 
Moses and the resemblances between the two poems and the story in Exo¬ 
dus 32 (J’s version) are noteworthy, we may have here some indication of 
the reason for the two poems being attributed to Moses. In any case, 
Yahweh’s repentance in Deuteronomy 32 is connected with some episode 
or experience in the wilderness wanderings, not after the settlement in the 
land (i.e., the conquest of the western territories). The central theme of the 
poem is the people’s apostasy and idolatry, of which the classic instance in 
Israel’s history is the making and worshiping of the golden calf. So the 
repentance of Yahweh in Deuteronomy 32 may be a stylized poetic version 
of the repentance in the story in Exodus 32. 

c. Psalm 135:14, parallel to Deut 32:36. 
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The passage is identical with Deut 32:36, as is the setting. The poem 
deals specifically with the early history of Israel, including the plagues in 
Egypt and the Exodus from that country, the wanderings in the wilderness, 
the victories over Sihon and Og, and the settlement in Canaan. That histor¬ 
ical survey is followed by the statement in v 14 and doubtless has the same 
meaning and force that it does in Deuteronomy 32. The passage reflects the 
crisis in the wilderness described in detail in Deuteronomy 32, when 
Yahweh, faced with rampant apostasy, nevertheless reversed the decision to 
destroy his people and gave them victory over their enemies instead. Be¬ 
hind the whole account is the single great act of divine repentance at the 
beginning of Israel’s existence as the people of Yahweh. It was achieved by 
Moses through a unique intervention in the divine process; he interceded 
with God, instructed the deity to repent, and thus a history of the people of 
God was made possible. We can still hear echoes of that constitutive event 
in the poems attributed to Moses, Psalm 90 and Deuteronomy 32, and even 
in this psalm, though the direct connections with Moses have been re¬ 
moved. 


Summary 

In this study we have examined all instances of the verb nhm in the nip € al 
and hitpa'el conjugations with God as subject. Of them, the ones expressing 
the central meaning of repentance, change of heart and mind, have been 
listed and discussed. A few in which a different meaning is indicated (e.g., 
Isa 1:24, 57:6) have been set aside. What are the highlights of the research? 

The principal finding is that the repentance of God is an important as¬ 
pect of his character and his behavior; it is mentioned frequently enough to 
warrant careful study. We should add that the phenomenon is more exten¬ 
sive than the use of the term nhm itself. Thus the episode of the golden calf, 
which constitutes a principal example of divine repentance (Exod 32), is 
also described at length in the book of Deuteronomy (chap. 9), but while 
the second account is essentially the same and the respective roles of Moses 
and Yahweh are depicted in the same way, the word itself is not used in the 
Deuteronomic passage, perhaps because the writer preferred not to describe 
the mind and will of the deity in this fashion. We recognize a similar 
situation in a comparison of the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The two 
prophets share essentially the same opinion and viewpoint about the situa¬ 
tion in Judah and Jerusalem in the fateful days before the fall of the city. 
Both believe that the nation and the city are under divine judgment and 
will suffer dreadful consequences. Both believe too that afterward there will 
be a return and restoration initiated and carried out by the same deity. 
Jeremiah speaks eloquently of the possibility of Yahweh repenting before 
the fall of the city if the people for their part will repent. He affirms also the 
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reality of divine repentance after the fall, involving a promise to rebuild and 
replant the survivors in their own land. Ezekiel for his part has nothing to 
say about any of these possibilities. He does not accept the idea that 
Yahweh repents (the only time he uses the verb in this sense with Yahweh 
as subject, he also prefixes the negative particle). Yahweh simply does not 
and will not change his mind. As to the future, it too has been determined, 
but it reflects a previous decision made by the deity and not a change of 
mind precipitated by anything that happens in the interim after the fall of 
the city. 

Returning to the use of nhm to express divine repentance, we note that 
God may repent by reversing a decision to do either harm or good, and that 
the change of mind may be a spontaneous action resulting from observing 
and reacting to a variety of situations in the world. Thus, as a result of 
observing the corruption in the world after the creation of humanity he 
repents that he made man and makes the decision to destroy humanity. Or 
when he sees the angel about to devastate Jerusalem as part of the punish¬ 
ment imposed on Israel because David took a census of the people, Yahweh 
changes his mind and cancels that part of the punishment. 

The other reasons for divine repentance are either an act of repentance 
on the part of people under judgment or the intercession of a prophet. The 
former may be illustrated by the example of Nineveh and Jerusalem at 
different times and under different circumstances. Thus in the book of Jo¬ 
nah we read that under divine threat communicated by the reluctant 
prophet, the king and people of the city of Nineveh repented, and as a 
result God repented and spared the city. A similar case is made with regard 
to the city of Jerusalem. In the book of Jeremiah it is reported that in the 
days of Micah the prophet, the latter proclaimed the judgment of Yahweh 
against the city. In response, the king and people changed their ways and, 
as in the case of Nineveh, made a concerted effort to appease the deity. As a 
result Yahweh repented and the city was spared. 

The principal example of divine repentance resulting from prophetic in¬ 
tercession is the case of Moses and the episode of the golden calf. In Exo¬ 
dus 32, the verb is used twice: Moses commands (the pleading imperative 
hinnahem) and Yahweh complies ( wayyinnahem ). While Yahweh is de¬ 
scribed as “the repenter over the evil” in the prophetic version (Joel and 
Jonah) of the classic list of divine attributes first found in Exod 34:6-7, and 
there are general statements in a number of places about his tendency and 
willingness to repent, this is the only major public instance in the Hebrew 
Bible of a prophetic intercession successfully resulting in divine repentance, 
at least before the time of Amos. It should be noted that while Samuel is 
also considered an effective intercessor, ranked with Moses in the book of 
Jeremiah, the results he achieves are never described by the crucial term 
nhm. In the one instance in which the term is used (three times), the divine 
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repentance is not the result of Samuel’s intervention, and Samuel’s role in 
the account is to report to the repentant Saul that Yahweh has rejected the 
king and his repentance because “the Eternal One of Israel does not repent, 
for he is not a man.” In fact, in this episode we find a classic example of 
intercessory failure, in which Samuel tries all night to persuade Yahweh to 
reverse a decision (itself an act of repentance) but does not succeed. It is in 
stark contrast to Moses* successful intervention on behalf of Israel in the 
episode of the golden calf. Jeremiah, who uses the word more than anyone 
else in the Bible and reports at least two acts of repentance on Yahweh’s 
part, nevertheless confesses that he himself was forbidden by Yahweh to 
intercede for his people. His case reflects a third possibility. 

The single major example of early successful prophetic intercession re¬ 
mains that of Moses, and it alone constitutes a model or precedent for 
Amos’ intervention recorded in Amos 7:3, 6. Doubtless it was this dramatic 
and all-important action of Moses, and the repentance of God in response 
to Moses’ intervention, that provided the basis for the prophetic designa¬ 
tion of the deity as not only gracious and compassionate, long-suffering and 
merciful, and the rest of the qualities derived from the great self-revelation 
of Exod 34:6-7, but also as the one who repents concerning the evil (that he 
plans or has done). This interaction between prophet and deity was seen by 
Israel as decisive for its history and ranked with the other two great events 
of the Exodus: the deliverance from bondage in Egypt, highlighted by the 
Song of the Sea celebrating the destruction of Pharaoh’s forces; and the 
establishment of the covenant community at the foot of Mount Sinai, in¬ 
cluding the giving of the Ten Words, the building of the Tabernacle, the 
making of its furnishings and equipment, and the institution of the sacral 
system reflecting and protecting the divine presence in the camp. The third 
element was the intervention by Moses to save the community from certain 
destruction by an angry deity who was offended by mass apostasy objecti¬ 
fied in idolatry. The episode embodies central themes in the whole story of 
Yahweh and Israel and reveals the elements that determine that nation’s 
fate. From this early stage there is a God determined to make a people for 
himself from the slave group hauled out of Egypt, a new society bound to 
its suzerain by solemn promises and commitments on both sides; and there 
is a people equally determined to wreck the agreement by committing the 
cardinal sin, to worship and serve another god (cf. the oldest form of the 
commandment in Exod 34:14, “You shall not worship another god,” 16* 
tiStahdweh Wei *aher). Here at the beginning is also the ultimate confronta¬ 
tion. Because the people had repented first in the wrong sense—that is to 
say, they had reversed their decision to be the people of Yahweh, worship¬ 
ing and serving him only—he also repented by changing his decision about 
them. His judgment against them was the inexorable consequence of their 
decision about him. Only the intervention of Moses prevented the immedi- 
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ate end of the glorious experiment in peoplehood begun forty days before. 
It is clear that without it, there would have been no Israel at all. And the 
divine repentance is the direct consequence of the Mosaic intercession. 
There is no other cause because the people are entirely oblivious to the 
situation, though presumably they are aware of having made a damaging 
breach in the commandments that hold the covenant between them to¬ 
gether and make it valid. 

As observed, Moses’ action bought time only, time to remedy the situa¬ 
tion, because a holy God cannot dwell in the midst of an idolatrous people, 
and unless the idolatry and the apostasy are eliminated the great experi¬ 
ment will end at its birth. The outcome through drastic and bloody mea¬ 
sures is well known. Moses achieved a more permanent rescission of the 
judgment. The temporary suspension of judgment was confirmed, and with 
some reservations Yahweh agreed to keep his people and lead them to the 
holy land. Other crises that developed were met in similar fashion, but it is 
interesting that the term nhm is used only of the first and most important 
crisis in the history of the people. 

In another sense, the problem exposed by that initial crisis was never 
resolved permanently. The revelation that there was a deeply rooted incom¬ 
patibility between Yahweh and his own people, expressed by the people’s 
irrepressible drive to worship other gods, cast a long shadow over the 
relationship and ensured an ultimate rupture. In truth, the prophet’s inter¬ 
vention reversed the decision and suspended the judgment. But in spite of 
the best efforts of the prophet and his faithful followers the judgment was 
only suspended and would later be reinstated. Moses bought time for his 
people, a lot of it; but the judgment remained suspended, and six hundred 
years later it would be executed. It is the central conviction of the prophets 
and the biblical writers that Israel (including both kingdoms) remained 
incurably idolatrous throughout the history of the first commonwealth, and 
that ultimately this idolatry was the cause of divine rejection and the fall of 
the kingdoms; Israel and Samaria first, then Judah and Jerusalem. Already 
in this first episode after the ratification of the covenant, the basic and 
pervasive problem was uncovered and, in spite of Moses and all the 
prophets, could never be permanently corrected. The role of the prophets 
as agents of the divine word and as representatives of God’s people is also 
seen in its full dimensions in this story and serves as a paradigm for the rest 
of Israel’s history. 

Moses and the repentance of God constitute an essential chapter in the 
story, which exerted a profound influence in its formulation and elabora¬ 
tion. It became a model for prophecy and history writing in Israel and 
helped to define the role of prophet as mediator between God and his 
people. While the prophet was first and foremost the proclaimer of God’s 
word, he could aspire to the other office of intercessor, a role created by 
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Moses and enacted under the greatest pressure at the most critical moment 
in Israel’s early history. Later prophets could aspire to such a complex and 
critical role, but few could attain it. Samuel apparently came closest (1 Sam 
12:23), but all we know about it is by reputation and hearsay, because no 
actual instance of intervention on behalf of the people resulting in divine 
repentance is recorded. Although Samuel is credited with successful in¬ 
tercession, the one case of divine repentance in the story of Samuel shows 
the prophet as failing in this role. 

Of all other candidates, strangely enough, the only successful example is 
Amos himself, and by his own admission. His was a limited success, a brief 
respite in the story of judgment. He intervened effectively, just as Moses 
had, though Amos did not use the verb itself in the imperative ( hinnahem ) 
as Moses had. He found suitable substitutes and maintained the imperative 
form. Yahweh truly repented, but Amos was in no position to influence the 
people and their leadership or to effect desired results. No doubt he put 
forth his best effort. The contrast with Jonah is ironic, for Jonah was a very 
reluctant prophet who wanted to fail, and his message succeeded in win¬ 
ning a double repentance: first by king and people and then by God. Amos 
was eager to succeed, like Moses, to save his people, and he persuaded 
Yahweh to repent—the hard part, perhaps—but failed with king and peo¬ 
ple. They did not do so (4:6-11), and the suspended judgment, suspended 
now and again no doubt since the days of Moses, was reinstated. 

The relation between Amos and Jonah is more complex and is not lim¬ 
ited to the books under their names. Jonah was a historical prophet, a 
contemporary of Amos and apparently attached to the court of Jeroboam 
II, the king against whom Amos directed Yahweh’s terrible words of judg¬ 
ment. The king preferred to listen to encouraging words from his own 
prophet and, according to 2 Kings 14, they were largely fulfilled. Yahweh 
did indeed grant a respite to this king and his people at about the time that 
Amos was bringing a word of final judgment. It might well appear that the 
major obstacle in the way of a genuine repentance and renewal of the 
covenant in Israel was precisely this other prophet who had the ear of the 
king and could and probably did frustrate (along with the high priest 
Amaziah) every effort on the part of Amos to get leaders and people to 
listen to the real message of Yahweh. Yet it is this prophet, Jonah, who is 
the permanent hero (or should we say antihero) of a story in which a 
repentant king and people unite with a repentant deity to save a great city 
(Nineveh). But that is only a story, and things often work out in stories 
much better than they do in real life. It is too bad that the same prophet 
could not have turned his efforts in real life to the rescue and salvation of 
the city and state in which he lived. While Jeroboam, his priest, and his 
prophet were superficially successful in those years of victory and prosper¬ 
ity, no doubt that very success at home and abroad ensured that life would 
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continue in the same way, that Amos and his dire warnings would go on 
being ignored or dismissed, and that the doom of city or country would be 
guaranteed precisely because Jonah was considered and considered himself 
a true prophet. 

Looking again at Amos and his work as prophet, we see that he did not 
hesitate to assume the mantle of the first and greatest of the prophets, 
Moses himself, perhaps along with Samuel. In fact, he was an intercessor 
before he became a prophet and tried to shape and modify the message he 
was to deliver. Surprisingly, he was successful, and as a result of his inter¬ 
vention Yahweh repented. The only earlier instance of specific divine repen¬ 
tance as a result of prophetic intervention is precisely the intercession of 
Moses in the story of the golden calf, as we have discussed. Because the 
story is assigned to the old narrative source in the Pentateuch we may 
conclude that Amos was aware of it, as he was of the basic traditions of the 
Exodus and Conquest. The connection, therefore, is not accidental or coin¬ 
cidental. As a prophet, Amos conceived his role to be that of intercessor as 
well as messenger. He aspired to save his people from destruction and took 
on the onerous and dangerous burden of prophecy to achieve that goal. 
Before accepting a mission, he tried to shape the message he was supposed 
to deliver, and succeeded in changing it from judgment to warning. When 
he failed to persuade the leaders of the people of both the reality and the 
urgency of the threat to their survival, not just their prosperity, he carried 
out the mission originally intended for him; but while he held out no hope 
for the nation, he knew that God had repented of the evil at least provision¬ 
ally, as he had long ago, and in principle might do so again. Amos would 
have approved of the book of Jonah, though he may have had little use for 
the man himself. The refrain in Amos 7 (w 3, 6), when the report of the 
first two visions is made, “and Yahweh repented of this,” stands out in the 
biblical record. Not since the days of Moses and the beginning of the state 
had God repented specifically at the request of a prophet, and he did so 
twice; he would not do so again, at least not in the lifetime of Amos. 

In view of the brevity of the accounts in Amos 7 and the inconsequential 
results of the prophetic intercession in the first two visions even for the 
prophet’s mission, much less for Israel’s history, it may seem an exagger¬ 
ated effort to probe the meaning of the terms expressing divine repentance. 
It may also seem excessive to draw such dramatic and far-reaching conclu¬ 
sions about its significance for the biblical story and the understanding of 
the nature of the God of Israel. But one should not be misled by appear¬ 
ances even if they are real. The biblical experience is peculiar in that re¬ 
spect: the most important transactions between heaven and earth are often 
private and personal and defy the usual procedures of analysis and evalua¬ 
tion. Verification in the usual terms is almost impossible to achieve, and we 
are left with a bundle of claims and assertions, many of which challenge 
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belief and defy rules of evidence and logical debate. The same is true of 
public events that often leave no trace in external records or archaeological 
excavations. Such questions, valid in themselves, must nevertheless be set 
aside once we enter the world of the Bible and attempt to read with under¬ 
standing and appreciation. Thus, with respect to God’s repentance in the 
story of Jonah we are entitled to ask questions about the historicity and 
reliability of the account because it purports to record an episode in the 
history of one of the greatest and best known cities of the ancient world. We 
are also entitled to a full measure of skepticism about the story as a whole 
and about many of its details, not just the credibility of the digestive capaci¬ 
ties of the great fish. Nevertheless, the story has a meaning and import for 
understanding biblical religion and the particular matter of divine repen¬ 
tance quite apart from the questions just asked, as we have tried to show. 

If our primary concern here is with the nature and character of the 
biblical God, then there are fewer and fewer external criteria by which to 
judge the extant data. Does God repent? Did he? Just to grapple with the 
meaning of the terms may be as much as we can handle or more, and it will 
be quite safe to leave decisions about veracity and validity to personal and 
public tribunals beyond the confines of this book. We will content ourselves 
with internal examinations and comparisons of the data and stay within the 
biblical world, where the interaction of God and his people is a matter of 
continuing concern. Channels are open, and special people called prophets 
have access to them. 

It is in this light that we can speak of the decisive importance of Moses’ 
interaction with Yahweh at Sinai in the episode of the golden calf. From the 
biblical perspective it was a public event. There were specific visible and 
verifiable consequences, including the destruction of the calf, the decima¬ 
tion of the community, and finally its survival as the people of Yahweh and 
not of some other god. That there are no external data to support or contra¬ 
dict the story in its essential content is one of the accidents of data preser¬ 
vation, a very haphazard affair, and of archaeological dispute among schol¬ 
ars over where Mount Sinai was and which peak among many it may have 
been. We would not even know where to look for, much less expect, any 
remains of the Israelite settlement at Sinai (in passing we can say that the 
search for such data at Qadesh Bamea, where the chances of finding some¬ 
thing should be much better, has also proved frustrating); so we cannot 
expect to find anything about this story anywhere except in the Bible. We 
can make a relatively plausible case for the public events and perhaps agree 
that there was a great crisis in the wilderness about the essentials of the new 
faith, and that Moses and his coterie (the Levites) emerged victorious in 
that struggle, symbolized by the golden calf. In its present form there is 
little question that the episode in the desert has been affected by the tradi¬ 
tion of the bull images used in the worship of the northern kingdom at 
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Bethel and Dan, but we need not conclude that the story in Exodus 32 is 
mere invention. About the private meetings between Moses and God, 
whether up on the mountain or down in the tent, even less can be said in 
terms of verification or external testimony. What actually went on in these 
head-to-head (mouth-to-mouth, face-to-face are the biblical metaphors) ses¬ 
sions? Only those who have been in them can say, but supporting testimony 
is hard to come by because in most cases there is no third party, and even 
when others are in attendance they are not privy to the details of the 
conversation. In the end we can only study the record and attempt to 
understand and appreciate it; assessing it objectively may be impossible and 
is, in any case, the responsibility of the reader. For biblical history the 
encounters between prophets and their God were of the utmost importance 
because it was believed firmly that both parties were affected by the interac¬ 
tion. The critical point in the story of the golden calf was the exchange 
between Moses and God (hnhm . . . wynhm, “Repent . . . and he re¬ 
pented”); the rest followed as a natural consequence. To trace the story 
from the original experience until it reached the form in which we have it is 
both difficult and speculative, and the trail is very murky. But it became the 
official accepted version, and that is what we have to work with. 

The situation in many ways is even worse in the case of Amos. Here the 
transaction was entirely private, and the repentance of Yahweh reported in 
the book of Amos was canceled shortly thereafter, so that it has become 
merely a group of words, a brief refrain or footnote to the laconic account 
of the initiating visions. In a literal sense we have only the word of Amos to 
vouch for the experience or for any of the other experiences by which the 
word of Yahweh was transmitted. We do not have to validate Amos’ experi¬ 
ence or assess the reality of his vision or his viewpoint. It is enough—and 
this point is very important—to describe it and to show what its role was in 
the prophet’s message and in the context of the book that bears his name. 
The visions were central to his understanding of his calling as a prophet 
and his mission to his people, Israel. That much is clear. And it is equally 
clear that, like Moses and perhaps Samuel before him, he aspired to and in 
his own judgment fulfilled the role of intercessor, a role that other prophets 
aspired to and in their own judgment did not succeed in fulfilling. That 
success puts Amos in a very select unit of a very select group. Of true 
prophets there are a very limited number, and of them only the barest 
handful could qualify as effective intercessors: Moses, Samuel, Amos; we 
might add Jeremiah; but for him the time of intercession passed, and he 
was not allowed even to try. 

This insight into Amos’ career and character also has large implications 
for understanding his message and in the end his book. It is striking that 
Amos the intercessor stands in sharp contrast to his fellow eighth-century 
prophets, with whom he otherwise has so much in common. None of the 
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others deals in divine repentance at all. The word is not used at all in this 
sense with God as subject by any of them. Where it does occur in a story 
about a contemporary prophet, Jonah, the prophet is adamantly opposed to 
the idea altogether. 

As in the case of Moses and Samuel, so with Amos, behind the facade of 
fierce and uncompromising loyalty to Yahweh—which demanded the most 
drastic measures to achieve conformity to his will—there was a passionate 
concern for the survival and well-being of the people to whom they were 
sent, but whose interest they chose to represent before the deity with daring 
and at great risk to themselves. They and they alone succeeded in reshaping 
the message they were to deliver, in reversing the divine decision, and in 
redirecting the divine activity, but only for the benefit and salvation of their 
people. 


VISION 5 

We turn now to Vision 5, Amos 9:1-4. As already noted, it is not only 
separated physically from the unit containing the other four visions 
(7:1-8:3), which also includes the story of the confrontation with Amaziah 
at Bethel, but it differs notably in form and content. For example, the 
opening formula, kh hr’ny, which is repeated precisely the first four times, 
is varied here by r*yty, “I saw.” The sense is the same, but the change is 
important. The remaining words of the opening of the fifth vision remind us 
of the wording of Vision 3, which varies from the others in the main group: 

7:7 (3) koh hfiani wZhinneh 3 tidonay nissab ( al- 

9:1 (5) refill *e fid do nay nissab ( al- 

This echo shows that the fifth vision is connected with the earlier ones, 
but not as closely. It is instructive that it stands alone and is not paired with 
a parallel or reinforcing vision, as is true of the others. At first glance, 
because it deals with the destruction of a temple, it would seem to fit the 
context of the altercation at the temple in Bethel, in which case the story of 
that episode ought to have been brought into closer contact with this vision. 
But the fact that the location of the temple and the identity of the people to 
be destroyed are not specified indicates that Amos may not have had the 
Bethel temple and its personnel directly in mind, though certainly they 
cannot be excluded. The vision is of Yahweh standing at the altar and 
commanding the violent destruction of the sanctuary, while committing 
himself to the slaughter of the personnel gathered there. The vagueness 
with respect to identity or location is in keeping with the tone of the other 
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visions, which, as we have seen, can apply to a scope beyond that of the 
northern kingdom, even if it was the target nearest at hand. Thus, while the 
application to the temple at Bethel is more or less obvious, an application to 
Jerusalem would not be out of the question. In fact, the vision may symbol¬ 
ize the destruction not of a single temple of Yahweh but of any or all of 
them. We should not assume that the vision must be specific in terms of 
place and time but may imagine rather that it was a vision of the desecra¬ 
tion and destruction of the earthly sanctuary of Yahweh. The one at Bethel 
would come to mind naturally, but the ones at Gilgal, Beer-sheba, Samaria, 
and even Jerusalem would not be excluded; their turn would come. 

The impending destruction begins as Yahweh commands his cohort to 
strike the capitals of the temple. The first group of verbs includes two that 
are m. s. imperative and are addressed to this aide, who must be present 
with Yahweh at the scene. That person could conceivably be the prophet, 
but because prophets as a rule are not physically active, are not wreckers or 
executioners, we should see in this unnamed person one of the leaders of 
the heavenly host (perhaps the commander; cf. Josh 5:13-15), here with 
Yahweh to carry out the violent orders. There is no need therefore to 
emend the text, but we should recognize that the b serves both r*s and 
y hrytm, which are balancing terms in any case. It seems equally clear that 
the suffix on y hryt (“their”) serves r*s as well, although with one 3d m. pi. 
suffix on the verb and another on the pronoun kl, it is hard to escape the 
obvious reference even if rS stands by itself. So we understand the state¬ 
ment to mean that the destruction will begin with the temple, possibly in a 
divinely ordered earthquake, and with it there will be a slaughter of the 
temple personnel. Because of the switch from second-person m. s. impera¬ 
tive to first person indicative in v laB, it is clear that Yahweh and his angel 
will collaborate, the angel cutting them off at (their) head, while Yahweh 
himself will slay with his sword (at) their rear. That point is clearly enunci¬ 
ated in the concluding bicolon of the verse. 

9:1a rcftti'et-'adonciy nissdb c al-hammizbeah 
wayyd’mer hak hakkaptor 

weyir c asu hassippim 
ubesa c am berd’s kulldm 

a 

we’aharitam bahereb J eherog 

9:1a I saw my Lord standing beside the altar. 

He said: “Strike the capitals 

so that the thresholds shake! 

and smite them on the head [or cut them off at (their) head] 

—all of them; 
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and their remainder [or (at) their rear] I shall slay 

with the sword; 


lb lo y -yanus lahem nas 

wdld y -yimmalet lahem palit 

lb no fugitive among them shall make good his flight, 
no survivor among them shall escape.” 

The second part of the report consists of a series of conditional clauses, 
all referring to the ultimate fate of any who may escape from the debacle at 
the temple. This is a case of “pseudo-sorites,” in which there is a series 
predicated on possibilities contrary to expectation (O’Connor 1987). Thus: 
(1) no one will escape, (2) but even if some do, they will not finally escape 
either, (3) because if they go to the remote parts of the world or beyond it, 
they will be tracked down and destroyed. We have interpreted this final 
vision as representing a special judgment against the leadership (whether in 
Samaria or Jerusalem), who will be held strictly and without exception to 
account and will be made to pay a final forfeit. We have described this time 
of judgment as Phase Three, the details of which can be traced back to the 
confrontation with Amaziah and the specific judgments pronounced 
against him and his family and against the royal house. In the present series 
the consequences are spelled out in universal terms for temple personnel, 
just as in 8:3 the palace dwellers were dealt with. We take the repeated 
reference to “them” in v 1— bshn, klm, w’hrytm, Ihm (bis)—to be to the 
people associated with the temple (chiefly the priests, but also civil and 
military leaders and not excluding the royal house); the reference to 
“them” in v 4b concludes the series ( Hyhm ). 

9:2a 5 im yahtdru biFdl 

mi$£am yadi tiqqdht m 
2b w<?\m-ya c alu haSSamayim 

mi£$am y oridem 

3 a w5 5 im yeh abd y u bdro y $ hakkarmel 

mi$£am y d happed uldqahtim 
3b w^im yissatdru minneged c enay 

beqarqa c hayydm 

mi££am y asawweh y et-hannaha$ 

• • 

unitfdkam 
4a wfim-yeldkfi battdbi 

lipne y dy$be)iem 

miSSam y asawweh y eUhahereb 
» » 

wahdrdgdtnm 
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4b wdiamti c eni c dle hem 

lera c d weld y letdbd 
• 

Verse 4b forms an envelope with v lb around the conditional series included 
in vv 2-4a. The emphasis is on “them/’ as already suggested, which links 
this unit to v la, the initial description (which has a triple use of the 3d m. 
pi. suffix, matching the triple use in vv lb and 4b), and to the conditional 
series in which the 3d m. pi. suffix is stressed a total of six times: once at the 
end of each threat: tqhm (2a), *wrydm (2b), wlqhtym (3a), wnskm (3b), 
whrgtm (4a), making five, and once internally, *ybyhm (4a). The grand total 
is twelve occurrences of the 3d m. pi. pronominal suffix, which is an im¬ 
pressive number, especially when compressed into four verses. The fact that 
the group is not otherwise specifically identified reflects the impression of 
the vision’s broad applicability. As suggested earlier, while Amos may have 
thought, and we naturally think, of the temple at Bethel so recently under 
discussion, the description is devoid of explicit reference, and hence the 
vision was more basic and general, and the threat would more likely be 
aimed at all of the temples in which the idolatries and apostasies Amos 
complained of were being practiced. 

The distribution and arrangement of the suffix forms are symmetrical in 
the opening and closing of the unit (vv 1 and 4): -dm three times in v la and 
-hem three times in vv lb and 4b. In the body of the vision report, the other 
six occurrences are similarly and symmetrically arranged, with some varia¬ 
tions. In the first three conditional clauses, we have the pattern - em (2a), 
-em (2b), -im (3a), while in the last two the sequence is -am (3b), -hem (4a), 
and -am (4a). In each group there is an equivalent or matching pair {-em as 
the suffix of the imperfect form of the verb in the first group and dm as the 
suffix of the perfect form of the verb in the second group); each group also 
contains a single divergent form, -tm (3a) in the first and -hem (4a) in the 
second. 

In this series of conditions, there are five instances of the pair y im (or 
we y im) + miSSdm introducing the two clauses, “if . . . from there. . . .” 
The second term requires some explanation. In the first three instances it 
suits the context and can be given its normal translation “from there, 
thence,’’ for retrieving from a place is involved. In the last two the connec¬ 
tion is not so clear, and the precise meaning of the expression may elude us 
because what follows does not fit well with the rendering “from there.’’ 
Nevertheless, the pattern is clearly established and at work in these mem¬ 
bers of the series, so it is best to keep the term msm and to translate and 
interpret ad sensum. It may well be that we have an ellipsis in the latter 
statements and that the last preceding verb, wlqhtym, or one of the others 
used earlier is also operative in the context. So the sense would be that just 
as he will search them out at the top of Carmel and take them from there, 
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so also if they hide themselves at the bottom of the sea he will do the same, 
and having seized them will then command the great serpent to bite them. 
The same logic would apply to the last condition. One or another of the 
verbs of seizing and bringing down would be applicable in the last two 
situations, and, equally important, the punishments described in the last 
two would be appropriate for the first three as well. 

Reviewing the data in the list of five conditions, we find the general 
scheme that the “if” clauses describe various attempts at escape: thus the 
first four deal with mundane or mythic possibilities, while the fifth appears 
to be a rather odd means of escape, that is, being taken away captive. 
Yahweh’s response may be divided into two parts: (1) retrieval or recapture 
of those fleeing, again clearly applicable to the first four instances, less clear 
in the case of the last, which may be an exaggerated case to express in 
absolute terms the determination of Yahweh that none of the miscreants 
associated with the temple shall escape the judgment passed against them. 
If they flee they will be pursued implacably until captured, not only to the 
ends of the earth and sky and sea and mountains, but even if they are led 
away captive. Captivity in itself will be insufficient punishment; it will be 
viewed as a form of escape, and Yahweh will not allow even that to happen. 
(2) After capture there will be punishment, which will be inflicted by the 
serpent and the sword. While each may be particularly appropriate to the 
specific context in which it occurs, it would also be usable in the others. We 
conclude therefore that there will be two consequences of the attempt to 
escape in every case: capture (or recapture), and corporal (actually capital) 
punishment, because the serpent’s bite will be just as fatal as the sword. 
Just as the escapes include the mundane and the mythical, so the punish¬ 
ments are symbolized by the ordinary and exotic weapons available to the 
deity. His sword has already been mentioned (v 1), and the serpent is 
clearly no ordinary snake. 

The structure of the unit also deserves attention. The pairs of statements 
Cim . . . missam) become progressively longer and more detailed, and the 
links between them become more intricate. Thus the first pair is clearly 
balanced and provides a framework for the others. Hell and Heaven ( se'ol 
and hassamayim) represent the usual cosmic limits of the biblical universe; 
no one can go farther, and even these limits are inaccessible to human 
beings. The prophet says that even if they were to escape and go as far as is 
conceivable, to the ultimate limits, they would not escape the power of the 
deity. Psalm 139 affirms the same in almost identical language (vv 7-9), 
though that context and the poet’s purposes are different. 

Thus the first pair expresses the general position in universal terms and 
affirms that Yahweh will not permit any to escape no matter how far they 
flee, namely, to Hell or Heaven. The next two give specific examples of 
remote regions, with probable mythic associations, while the last gives a 
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special situation, which can only be ironic. Captivity and exile are treated 
as a possible form of escape. But even that escape will not be permitted, and 
those people will be plucked from captivity to face an implacable judgment. 
All five initial statements begin with the particle Hm (“if”), and each of 
them describes an attempted escape to some possible refuge—even the last, 
though it is a special case. The second clause in each case begins with 
mi$sam, which is to be rendered, “from there.” Because the first clause 
always begins with *m and the second always begins with m$m, we would 
expect the particles to retain the same meaning. The use of such formulaic 
devices is very common in Amos, and we can point to a similar grouping of 
five components with opening or closing formulas in chap. 4:6-11 (the 
plagues). There is no problem with } m, but one develops with m§m after the 
first two occurrences, where the meaning is quite satisfactory. In the third 
case we read, “If they hide themselves on the top of Carmel, from there I 
will seek them out at once, and seize them.” The particle mSm does not go 
well with the first verb but can be used with the second, so it is simply a 
matter of connecting the adverbial expression with the second verb and 
cutting it loose from the first. In ordinary prose we would render, “If . . . 
Carmel, I will seek them out at once, and seize them from there.” In the 
next case the first clause is closely parallel to the first clause of the third 
example, so we should render it similarly: “If they conceal themselves from 
my eyes on the bottom of the Sea, from there I will command the Serpent 
and he shall bite them.” The initial particle seems to refer not to where they 
have hidden but to where Yahweh is, but that reading would be inconsistent 
both with the prevailing usage and with good sense. The same problem 
recurs with the fifth item in the series, where the same words turn up. Once 
again the potential escapees will go somewhere, into captivity before their 
enemies. Then we read: “From there I will command the Sword and it will 
slay them.” The construction is the same, the problem is the same, and any 
solution should fit all cases. 

We propose that while in every instance the “if” clause involves move¬ 
ment on the part of “them”—that is, they go somewhere, and therefore the 
expression m$m, which follows, naturally refers to the place to which they 
have gone—the m$m clauses that follow next do not share the same consis¬ 
tency. Some (the first three) speak of recapturing the fugitives, while the 
last two speak of punishing them. While we tend to bring them together as 
though they all involved the same kind of action, they do not necessarily do 
so. As noted above, we see instead two phases or stages in the action of 
Yahweh: capture and judgment. We believe that both actions are required 
in all five cases, but in the interests of brevity and poetic conciseness only 
the first phase is mentioned in the first three cases and only the second 
phase is indicated for the last two. The interpretation of the first three cases 
is somewhat easier to manage. After the escapees have been apprehended in 
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the first three cases, they will be judged and executed in the fashion men¬ 
tioned in the last two cases, by snake and by sword. Perhaps one would be 
more appropriate in one case and the other in another, but we think the 
terms are exemplary rather than specific or exhaustive. It is also possible 
that no particular punishment is specified in the first cases because the 
consequence could be imagined and taken for granted. But in view of what 
follows it is best to regard both sets of apodoses as reciprocal and opera¬ 
tional across the board. So for the first three the punishments are to be 
added, while for the remaining two the “search and seize” procedure enun¬ 
ciated in the third case is to be understood as preceding the punishments. It 
is the presence of msm in both instances that symbolizes the first phase of 
divine response, namely, the recapture of the miscreants, and that requires 
us to supply the necessary verbs at least in our minds before proceeding to 
the punishment. Admittedly, this reading involves a modification of the 
usual picture of punishment in the last two cases, in which Yahweh is 
supposed to send out these agents of doom to track down the fugitives and 
kill them on the spot, which departs from the earlier cases, in which seizure 
is emphasized. And that is the important point: recapture is necessary and 
obligatory in all cases (especially because the first pair, as we have seen, 
includes all of the possibilities). The first pair provides us with the clear 
requirement of capture, while the last pair makes it equally clear that the 
final word is execution, administered by divine agents. The middle entry 
serves as the transition and shows that the parallel cases of hiding on top of 
a mountain or at the bottom of the sea are to be handled in a sequential 
manner. First there is search and seizure for both groups, and then sum¬ 
mary punishment at the command of the supreme judge when they are 
brought before him. So after msm in the fourth and fifth cases we would 
understand that the words on “search and seizure” in the third case would 
apply, or the ones in the other cases to the extent that they would be 
applicable. But it is not necessary to spell everything out. The general 
meaning seems clear enough. In every case the fugitives from divine justice 
will be apprehended, and when they are brought before the divine tribunal 
they will be judged and the sentence executed by the agents appointed for 
the purpose. It may well be that the serpent is particularly appropriate for 
those hiding in the sea and that the sword is peculiarly appropriate for 
those carried off into captivity; but the principle is applicable to the other 
cases, just as seizure or recapture is appropriate as a preliminary step before 
sentence is carried out. We think too that the word “I will command” fits 
better in the context of judicial procedure than if they were being sent out 
to administer the punishment where the fugitives were found. In the latter 
case we would expect a verb such as slh in place of swh. 
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INSERTED ORACLES (8:4-14) 

In principle at least the material in Amos 8:4-14, sandwiched between 
the fourth and fifth visions, should have some relation to the visions, and 
there should be a rationale for the arrangement of the various elements, 
perhaps along the lines of the way in which the story of the confrontation 
between Amos and Amaziah has been inserted between the third and 
fourth visions. In view of the heterogeneous character of the group of small 
units in 8:4-14, in contrast to the single story in 7:10-17—which itself is a 
carefully constructed literary achievement—we should not expect much 
from such an inquiry, but there should be some reason for the arrangement 
we have, apart from accident or the haphazard efforts of bumbling editors. 

After v 3 (III.B.l.a) the material in question breaks down into two major 
parts: (1) vv 4-8 and (2) vv 9-14; while these parts in turn can be subdi¬ 
vided as follows: (l.b) vv 4—6 and (l.c) vv 7-8; (l.d) vv 9-10; (l.e) vv 
11-12; and (l.f) vv 13-14. The first large unit is somewhat more cohesive 
than the second and deals with charges against merchants for a variety of 
malpractices all stemming from a cardinal vice, the eagerness to maximize 
profits at the expense of the customers and in defiance of the law. The 
passage is similar in some respects to the initial charges brought against 
Israel in 2:6-8 and to 5:10-12. There are also divergent elements, so this 
passage should not be regarded simply as a secondary assemblage of the 
earlier pieces, but rather as an alternative or reinforced indictment of the 
same or other groups. In fact, the identity of the group is not clear, though 
one might expect it to be the same as the one charged in 2:6-8, for the 
accusations are essentially the same and the wording is very similar: 

2:6 c al-mikrdm bakkesep saddiq 
w&ebydn ba c abur nacdlayim 

Because they sell for money the righteous, 
and the poor for the sake of a pair of sandals— 

8:6 liqndt bakkesep dallim 

w&ebydn ba c abur nacdlayim 

who buy the needy for money, 

and the poor for a pair of sandals. 
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Except for the obvious difference between selling (2:6) and buying (8:6) and 
the use of a closer parallel to y bywn in 8:6 ( dlym , though note the plural) in 
place of the combinatory sdyq (2:6), the passages are very close in spirit and 
the rest of the wording is the same. The prophet clearly is talking about the 
same kind of behavior in both places, and no doubt about the same kind of 
people. But are they the same people in the same place? 

2:7 ha$sd y dptm c al- c apar- y eres bird’s dallim 
wederek c andwtm yattu 

those who trample upon the dust of the earth the head of the 
destitute, 

and they push the humble out of the way— 

8:4 $im c u-zo y t hass6 y dptm y ebydn 

welaSbit c aniyye[qere ; ‘nwy kethib ]- y ares 

Hear this, you who trample upon the poor, 

and put an end to the wretched of the land. 

There is also a long-range chiasm that must be seen to be appreciated, 
but it indicates that the prophet or editor wished to draw the noose tightly 
around his prey and bind all of the people of the woes, in their various 
occupations and pursuits, into a single parcel: 

2:6 c al-mikram bakkesep $addiq 
we ’ebydn ba c dbfir na c &layim 

2:7 hajSd’dpim . . . b$rd y $ dallim 

wederek c &nawim yattu 

8:4 $imHi-zd y t ha&So’&pim 5 ebyon 

wglaSbit c &niyye- y dres . . . 

8:6 liqndt bakkesep dallim 

w^ebyon ba c abur na c alayim 

These passages are obviously connected, but to regard one as a corrup¬ 
tion of the other, or both as derived from a common original goes beyond 
the evidence and either the requirements or the implications of the case. 
Each passage can well be considered on its own merits, and the interpreta¬ 
tion of each can be helpful in understanding the other. The interchange 
between c l-mkrm in 2:6 and Iqnwt in 8:6 shows that we are dealing with a 
deliberate pattern on the part of the editor or author, rather than inadver¬ 
tent and approximate duplication. The essential difference between the pas- 
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sages is that in 2:6 the words quoted constitute that particular charge in 
full, while in 8:4—6 the lines quoted serve as a framework for a more de¬ 
tailed and elaborate description and analysis of the crimes these people are 
committing. We have a classic description of what is known as short- 
weighting, apparently as much a problem in antiquity as in more recent 
times, “to make the ephah small, and to make the shekel great/’ and to “rig 
the scales deceitfully” in order to achieve those goals. 

The major question raised by the comment, v 7, is the identity of the 
people described by the phrase g*wn y € qb, “the pride of Jacob,” about which 
there is both confusion and controversy. Because an oath by Yahweh is 
involved, it is a matter of the greatest importance and urgency, and the 
comment is ominous: “Yahweh has sworn . . . T will never forget any of 
their misdeeds.’ ” We can recognize a sharpening and focusing of the 
charges and an escalation of the rhetoric. Yahweh is recorded as making 
oaths on three occasions in the book of Amos: 4:2, where he swears by his 
holiness that dire judgment will come on the “cows of Bashan” for their 
oppression of the same dlym/^bywnym mentioned in our passage; 6:8, 
where he swears by his soul that he abhors the same “pride of Jacob” we 
have here, and promises to deliver up the city; and the present passage 
(8:7). At the least we can say that the three passages complement each 
other, that we can identify “the pride of Jacob” as the target on two occa¬ 
sions (6:8, 8:7), and that no doubt the people in 4:2 also belong to the same 
group. 

Exactly who or what “the pride of Jacob” was is not altogether clear, 
and parallel passages do not settle the question (cf. Nah 2:3 and Ps 47:5). It 
could be translated “Proud Jacob” or “Exalted Jacob” or the like and 
simply epitomize the political group, or it could be a reference to a capital 
city, perhaps Jerusalem in particular, as the elevated center of the nation. 
In our study of the name “Israel” and its cognates in the book of Amos, we 
were able to determine that Jacob stands for the larger entity, equivalent to 
Israel when the latter is used in its classical sense or in any future sense, 
whether Jacob alone (as in the visions, 7:2, 5) or in the chain bet y c qb (“the 
house of Jacob”; 3:13 and 9:8). We are disposed, therefore, to interpret the 
phrase g*wn y c qb in the same way and have not found in either passage in 
which it occurs any compelling evidence to think otherwise, though the 
data do not necessarily support any specific interpretation of the title. That 
on both occasions the “pride of Jacob” is the target of a minatory divine 
oath may be significant in itself, and it might not be amiss to see here again 
a special animus against the leaders of the country. In 6:8 it would be the 
civil and military authorities; in 8:7 it would be the merchants as a whole, 
not excluding the royal establishment, which doubtless was the chief group 
of the country. It is also possible that 8:7 is not directly connected with 
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w 4-6 and is a general indictment of the same group as in 6:8, where both 
the divine oath and the pride of Jacob are also mentioned. 

If we suppose, however, that v 7 is a comment on vv 4—6 and that the 
same people are involved, then we would say that the charges in vv 4-6 are 
not limited to the merchants of the northern kingdom but include the 
larger Jacob/Israel. Perhaps we can speak of an expansion and escalation of 
charges reflecting the growing intensity in the rhetoric and the increasing 
sense of doom hanging over the nation in the transition between Visions 
3-4 and Vision 5. 

Turning to the unit vv 4—6, we find an intricate interlocking structure, 
which deserves a closer look. Two subthemes are intertwined to produce 
this curious effect: (1) the eagerness of the merchants to open their shops as 
quickly as possible after the new moon and the sabbath and (2) the cheating 
and other immoral and illegal activities associated with business. The fol¬ 
lowing arrangement will illustrate the interlocking structure. The passage 
divides neatly into two parts: 

A. Description and dialogue 



Words 

Syllables 

1. 4a 

4 

9 

2. 5a 

9 

22 

3. 6b 

3 

6 

Totals 

List of charges 

16 

37 

1. 4b 

3 

7 

2. 5b 

7 

19 

3. 6a 

6 

13 

Totals 

16 

39 


The opening words (v 4a) provide the basis for both continuations, because 
the same group—defined here as the oppressors of the poor—is the subject 
throughout. The direct continuation of the address is in 5a, where these 
oppressors are quoted as being eager to pursue their business (5a, 6b). In 
the parallel unit (4b, 5b, 6a) there is a list of charges introduced by infini¬ 
tives, with the preposition 12 specifying what is wrong with the way they 
conduct the business they are eager to promote, and why they do so. The 
two interlocking units complement each other and fill out the picture, but 
in order to understand the procedure it is necessary to pull it apart and 
show how the parts fit together before putting them back in their places. It 
may be asked why the prophet or editor bothered to make things compli¬ 
cated when they could have been handled more simply, but our task is not 
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to improve on the work of the writer or editor but to describe, analyze, and 
explain as far as possible. 




Syllables 


4a 

Sim^-zd’t hasSd ? apim \ebydn 

2+14-4 + 2 = 9 

A 

b 

welasbit ‘aniyye-^dres 

3 + 3 + 1 = 7 

B 

5a 

le’mdr matay ya c abor hahodes 

2+2+2+2=8 



wenasbira $eber 

4+1=5 

22 A 


wehasSabbat 

4 = 4 


wenipteha-bar 

4+1 = 5. 


b 

lehaqtin ’epd 

3 + 2 = 5 



ulehagdil Seqel 

4+1 = 5 

19 B 


ultawwet mo’zene mirmd 

4 + 3 + 2 = 9 . 


6a 

liqndt bakkesep dalltm 

2 + 2 + 2 = 6 j 

| 13 B 


we’ebydn ba c abur na ( dlayim 

3 + 2 + 2 = 7 ] 

b 

umappal bar nasbir 

3 + 1 + 2 = 6 

A 


Both series proceed from the initial statement and tie into the principal 
clause by an infinitive with the preposition le ’ The main series continues the 
direct address by quoting the merchant group, who speak for themselves in 
the first person: 5a, introduced by Vmr —their speech includes 5a and 6b, 
forming an envelope around the catalog of charges, which begins in 4b, also 
an infinitive introduced by le and continuing then through 5b and 6a. The 
list of five infinitives in this group constitutes a charge sheet, giving specifics 
of the merchants’ illegal and immoral behavior. The list is similar in shape 
to the lists in Hosea 4 and Jeremiah 7, in which the covenant violations are 
spelled out; but in the latter the infinitive absolute is used without qualifica¬ 
tion, while here we have the infinitive construct forms with the preposition 
/£ We can translate and indicate the dependence of these phrases on the 
main clause, as follows: “Hear this, you who trample on the poor: (a) and 
put an end to the wretched of the land; (b) who reduce the quantity 
( ephah ); (c) while raising the price (shekel); (d) and cheat with crooked 
scales; (e) and buy the needy for money.” This series also reflects a bal¬ 
anced envelope construction. 

The inner group, v 5b, has three infinitives, but the first two together 
constitute a single misfeasance, that is, reducing the ephah automatically 
increases the shekel and vice versa; together they match the third in the 
group, the manipulation of the scales in order to cheat, which is associated 
with the previous statement and may provide the means of achieving the 
former trick, that is, making the ephah small and the shekel large. The 
outer group (4b, 6a) consists of two infinitive clauses, but the second ex¬ 
tends its force to the final colon, which has no verb. This unit resembles 2:6 
and echoes the sentiments expressed there, although there are differences as 
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noted, including an inversion in the order. Here the emphasis is on the 
victims of exploitation and mistreatment. Three terms are used in parallel 
order: c nyy (kethib c nwy) *rs//dlym//*bywn (bis), the last term forming an 
inclusion with *bywn in the opening line (v 4a). 

Turning to the other side of this communication (vv 5a, 6b), we find a 
number of interesting structural features. It interlocks with the other so 
that the opening of the quotation with Pmr (5a) corresponds to the opening 
of the parallel group with Isbyt (4b). There it forms an envelope around the 
main body of the first group considered, with the principal statement (5a) 
preceding; but there is a small piece at the end (6b) that must be linked 
grammatically with 5a (the verbal forms correspond), so 6b cannot be fitted 
onto 5b-6a. This unit consists of a single statement by the merchants 
branded hs y pym at the very beginning of the section. They are quoted in the 
first person, and it could well be a faithful transcript of what they would 
say. It is quite realistic and expresses a typical eagerness to get on with 
business, impatiently awaiting the end of the new moon or the sabbath to 
open the bins and sell the goods. It is only at the very end of this unit that 
there may be a suggestion of excessive greed and possible infraction of the 
law. They apparently scrape up every last bit of the leavings of the grain, 
that is, the grain that has fallen in the furrows or by the way, which should 
be left for the poor. The expression may mean no more than that they sell 
every grain in their bins—in other words, they are eager to sell the lot. In 
the meantime, however, we learn from the encased material that the eager¬ 
ness to serve their customers is only exceeded by their corrupting greed and 
their avidity to fleece the latter. While they are presenting themselves as 
affable and accommodating shopkeepers, the voice in the background is 
explaining what they are really up to, and that is the voice of the prosecut¬ 
ing attorney reading a list of their crimes from a court docket. The dra¬ 
matic juxtaposition of self-assertion by the merchants and merciless expo¬ 
sure by the prophet justifies the curious interweaving of the parts. Once we 
have analyzed the elements and traced each sequence through we can put 
them back together again. 

The opening statement (5a) presents us with a classic example of forward 
gapping or the extended double-duty service of the verb: 

8:5a matay ya c abor hahodes 
wenasbird seber 
wehasSabbat 
wenipteha-bar 


When will the new moon pass, 
so that we may sell our grain; 
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and the sabbath, 

so that we may open our stores of grain? 

The single initial verb covers both clauses, which are exactly parallel in 
form and structure, and combinatory or complementary in context and 
meaning. Taken literally and in order, we can render as follows, “When 
will the new moon [holiday] end so that we can trade [our] ieber (grain)? 
And when will the sabbath end [pass] so that we can open up [our sacks] of 
bar (grain)?” Two different actions are mentioned, which describe the pro¬ 
cess of offering and selling grain of different kinds or characteristics. Two 
different holidays are mentioned, one that observes the beginning of the 
month and one that is weekly. But we are not to understand that the second 
action takes place only in connection with the weekly sabbath. The same 
double action (the two features mentioned are representative of the whole 
process of selling agricultural products) is involved once the holiday is 
ended, whichever it is. We can summarize by paraphrasing the merchants 
as follows, “When will the holiday end [= any interruption in our business 
activity] so that we may do business in the grain market and dispose of our 
stocks to customers?” 

We note too that the two first-person verbs (imperfect 1st pi.) have the 
so-called eohortative he endings (usually translated “let us . . .”), but here 
they are to be interpreted as the old subjunctive forms (in -a) expressing an 
oblique mood, equivalent to “. . . so that we may.” 

At the end of this section, v 6b, we have the conclusion of the first-person 
plural address, “and that we may sell the husks of the grain.” This line is in 
a chiastic arrangement with the preceding statements in 5a, where the verbs 
are first and the objects last. Two of the three words are the same as or 
nearly identical with words in both parts of 5a, showing that it is a resump¬ 
tion and a conclusion (which often is the function of chiasm): 

5a w£na£bir& Seber . . . 
w<*nipt2hd- bar 

6b ... bar naSbir 

The next unit (w 7-8) would seem to be associated with the diatribe 
against the fpym (“tramplers of the poor”) of 4a, for the 3d m. pi. suffix on 
the last word of v 7 ( mtyhm ) requires an antecedent, and this is the nearest 
suitable one. The immediate reference is to the “pride of Jacob,” but that 
identification requires further specification because a particular set of mis¬ 
deeds is in mind. As a very specific and utterly reprehensible set of crimes 
has just been described, it seems reasonable to suppose that the wrong¬ 
doings of v 7 refer to them and that the 3d m. pi. pronoun at the end refers 
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back not only to the “pride of Jacob,” which as we have proposed includes 
everybody in both kingdoms or perhaps primarily the leadership, but espe¬ 
cially to grasping, greedy, and oppressive merchants who are front and 
center. 


7a nisba c yhwh bigfon ya c aqdb 
b Hm^eskah lanesah kol-ma c a§ehem 

9 ■ • 

8a ha c al zd 3 t !d 3 -tirgaz ha 3 ares 
we 3 abal kol-yoseb bah 

Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob: 

“I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” 

For this reason, should not the earth tremble, 
and everyone who dwells in it mourn? 

At the same time, the judgment and threatened punishment have a univer¬ 
sal tone that seems to extend beyond the borders of both kingdoms to 
envelop the whole world, as the added comment in v 8 shows. The pronoun 
zd 3 t can cover a great deal of ground, and no immediate specific antecedent 
for it emerges. It is a summary of the preceding kl-m c §yhm, which itself 
may encompass a great deal more than the sins of the merchants that may 
have been the point of departure for the prophet. They are typical and 
representative of all of those denounced in the Woes, and while vv 4-6 do 
not, strictly speaking, constitute a Woe form, the participial construction 
demonstrates that there are close affinities between the “Hear this” pattern 
and the “Woe” pattern (cf. in particular 4:1-3, where we have a similar 
combination of “Hear this” and participial constructions). 

In v 8 it is not easy to decide the extent of the land, and it is possible that 
an ambiguous term was used deliberately. It could be restricted to a partic¬ 
ular country, in this case the one or ones covered by the term “Jacob” 
(presumably both kingdoms, though either could be meant in particular 
cases) or the whole earth, with all of its inhabitants. Whether countrywide 
or worldwide—and we probably opt for the former—within that space the 
mourning is total. For total wrongdoing ( kl-m c §yhm ) there must be mourn¬ 
ing by everyone (kl-ywsb bh). 

The remaining line has a near duplicate in 9:5, so the two of them must 
be studied together: 

8:8b we c aletd ka 3 or kulldh 

wenigresa wenisqd ki y or misrayim 

Shall it not all rise like the Nile, 
and be tossed about, 

then sink like the Nile of Egypt? 
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9:5b w&atttd kay y dr kullah 

weZaq&a ki y dr misrdyim 

It all rises like the Nile, 

and subsides like the Nile of Egypt. 

With respect to the first line there is only one slight difference, in the 
second word, spelled k y r in 8:8 and ky y r in 9:5; clearly the reference is to the 
Nile, so we must adopt the reading in 9:5 and supply the missing yod to the 
word in 8:8. The latter reading (in 8:8) seems to be an error, though in view 
of the vocalization of the word in the second colon of 8:8b and 9:5b th c yod 
serves as a vowel letter and might have been omitted at some point in the 
transmission. In any case, there is no question about the reading or what is 
meant: it all shall rise like the Nile. The subject presumably is “the land” 
( h y rs ) of v 8a, and the picture is a very accurate description of one of the 
more frightening effects of a major earthquake: the land rises and falls like a 
body of water. 

When it comes to the second line, the differences in the two texts are 
concentrated on the verbs. There are two verbs in 8:8 and only one in 9:5, 
but all three are different. In view of the exact symmetry of 9:5b and the 
suitability of the verb i^as a complement for c lh in the first colon, it is clear 
that 9:5 has a correct and unassailable text. For 8:8, we would imagine that 
the two verbs are alternates and the present text has a conflate reading of 
two possibilities. The second of them, n$qh, looks suspiciously like a defec¬ 
tive nip'al form of sq c h in 9:5, and it turns out that the qere reflects the 
augmented reading w$nisqe c d, with presumably the same meaning as the qal 
in 9:5. That solution would suit the sense, and we may regard it essentially 
as an acceptable alternate or parallel to the verb in 9:5. With respect to the 
first reading in 8:8, wngr$h, that word apparently is omitted in the LXX but 
may be a viable parallel to the verb $q c , whether qal or nip'al, because gr$ is 
used in the nip c al with a body of water in Isa 57:20. That passage reads, 
“The wicked are like the sea when it is driven, for it is unable to remain 
still; and its waters stir up (wayyigrgSu) mire and dirt.” The verb in Isa 
57:20 reflects the constant restless motion of the sea and does not seem 
quite so apt for the annual rise and fall of the Nile; but we should not rule it 
out as another possible reading in the second colon in Amos 8:8. To sum 
up: there is no problem with 9:5b—the reading is intact and original. For 
8:8b we have two possibilities for the second verb: w$nigr$sd or w$ni$q<?&. 
While the meanings are different and the second clearly fits well as a com¬ 
plement (not as a synonym) to the verb c lh in the first colon, the first— 
because it is unusual and perhaps unexpected—may have at least equal 
claim to recognition. We would write this text as follows: 
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Syllables 

Stresses 

8:8b wfalSta ka\yYdr kullah 

4 + 2 + 2 = 8 

3 

wlnigrlSd ) JA . 
wS nis q [e‘]a\ k, ° rm,Sray,m 

^ } 2 + 2 = 8 

3 

9:5b w<?al$ta hay’dr kullah 

4 + 2 + 2 = 8 

3 

wesaq&d ki 3 or miSrayim 

4 + 2 + 2 = 8 

3 


We have here one of the very few places in the book of Amos where there is 
adequate textual information available to make a serious attempt at a re¬ 
construction of the text. Thanks to the control passage in 9:5b it is possible 
to make two or three highly probable decisions about the original and 
subsequent forms of the passage in 8:8b. It is quite likely that there are 
other passages in Amos in which similar developments have taken place, 
but without suitable controls it is generally inadvisable to make substantive 
changes. 

The remaining oracles in this unit (vv 9-14) all come under the category 
of eschatological forecasts or, to be more neutral about them, future projec¬ 
tions introduced essentially by the words 

1. “And it shall happen on that day” ( wehayd bayyom hahu y ) or the 
shorter “On that day” (bayyom hahu y ); or 

2. “Behold! The time is coming” or “Behold coming days” (the 
form is ambiguous and depends on whether we consider the adjective 
to be in the attributive or predicate state), hinneh ydmim bcftm . 

Altogether these expressions are used in Amos in the following places: 

1. [whyh] bywm hhw y : 2:16, 8:3, 8:9, 8:13, and 9:11, of which only 
8:9 has the long form; and 

2. hnh ymym b y ym: 4:2, 8:11, and 9:13. 

In the prophets generally, the former expression is much more common 
than the latter, and whether there is any difference between the two expres¬ 
sions in meaning is difficult to determine. It should be added that a third 
expression, perhaps the most specifically eschatological of them all— 
be y aharit hayydmim, “at the end of the days”—does not occur in Amos. 

We will treat the two expressions in Amos as broadly equivalent and 
regard the selection as a matter of stylistic variation. Here we wish to note 
that the first six occurrences all introduce forecasts or predictions of hard 
times and disasters, while only the last two forecast a happier future. There 
is also a certain order, although in view of the small number of examples, 
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the pattern may be accidental. In sequence, the eight units fall into natural 
and symmetrical groupings, as follows: 


1. bywm hhw 3 (2:16) ) 

2. hnh ymym b 3 ym (4:2) ) 

3. bywm hhw 3 { 8:3) 

4. whyh bywm hhw 3 (8:9) ) 

5. hnh ymym b 3 ym (8:11) ) 

6. bywm hhw 3 (8:13) 

7. bywm hhw 3 (9:11) ) 

8. hnh ymym b 3 ym (9:13) J 


Part I 


Part III 


Epilogue 


The three pairs (nos. 1-2, 4—5, and 7-8) combine the two types of utterance 
in the same way and are identical, except that the middle unit is slightly 
expanded by the addition of whyh at the beginning of no. 4. The three-part 
pattern forms a pyramid with an anchoring structure at each end (Part I 
and Epilogue), while the center unit is more elaborate. The effect is further 
enhanced by nos. 3 and 6, which serve as buffers between the basic elements 
but also are associated in an envelope construction around the core ele¬ 
ments, nos. 4—5. The whole structure is impressively symmetrical and pre¬ 
sumably reflects deliberate placement and organization of the components. 

A rapid survey of the events forecast under these two headings shows 
that disaster is the most prominent feature, but there is a broad spectrum of 
ways in which that day is or the coming days are depicted. Thus we find the 
following. 

A. First Set. 

1. In 2:16 the expression comes not at the beginning of the oracle but 
at the end, a stylistic curiosity but hardly to be rejected on that account. 
The scene is the great climactic battle in which the army of the kingdom 
(presumably the last of the eight kingdoms condemned in the Great Set 
Speech of chaps. 1-2, and perhaps symbolic of all of them) is destroyed and 
the end of the nation comes. 

2. In 4:2 Yahweh swears an oath against the “cows of Bashan” that 
terrible days are coming and that they will be taken captive to a distant 
land. It could be part of the aftermath of the preceding debacle (in 2:16). 

B. Second Set. 

3. In 8:3 we have another scene of destruction and disaster, involving 
slaughter in the royal palace, again a fitting aftermath of the decisive en¬ 
gagement in 2:16, perhaps a matching accompaniment of the forecast in 
4:2. 

4. In 8:9 we have a description of consummate grief and despair for 
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the whole people, which seems to reflect much the same circumstances 
presented in the earlier examples. 

5. In 8:11 there is a significantly different treatment of that future 
date. Here we have no bloody battles with an aftermath of weeping and 
wailing or people being dragged into exile, but a rather spiritualized fore¬ 
cast of plagues to come, famine and thirst, not literal deprivation but rather 
the absence of the word of Yahweh. We might think such a passage was out 
of place in a book like this, with all its gore and violence, but Amos has 
been urging from the beginning that it is precisely in the rejection of 
prophets bearing the divine word that the true disaster lies and incidentally 
the guarantee of the truth of the other, bloodier forecasts. In the coming 
days, when there is no word of Yahweh because there are no prophets to 
bear witness to it, then the real disaster will have occurred, which will lead 
directly to all the others. In our judgment this picture of the futile search 
for the word of Yahweh belongs at an early stage of the final period, leading 
to an ending in the disasters vividly described in the earlier pieces. 

6. In 8:13 we revert to the same general pattern as the earlier ones, not 
like no. 5. We catch a glimpse of the younger generation suffering the 
consequences of the terrible tragedy forecast in 2:16—the beautiful virgins 
faint away from thirst, while the chosen warriors fall, not to rise again. This 
description is sandwiched around a Woe, one of the last in the book of 
Amos, aimed at those who are guilty of the worst sin of all—apostasy— 
revealing the root and ultimate cause of everything that has gone wrong, 
and why the forecasts to this point fill in a picture of unrelieved disaster 
and tragedy. 

C. The concluding unit. With these oracles the tone and mood change 
entirely. They point to a future beyond anything depicted or contemplated 
in the first six instances of our terms. Most scholars regard these items as 
additions by an exilic or postexilic editor who wanted the book to serve a 
different purpose from the one intended by the prophet or his disciples, at 
least in his authentic speeches. We have suggested elsewhere reasons why 
these oracles at the end of the book may be regarded as authentic and as 
consistent with what we know of the prophet’s message, his own character 
as man of God, and his insight into the nature and durability of the rela¬ 
tionship between Yahweh and his people. It is difficult to believe that the 
ultimate goal of his messages was simply to provide an obituary for a 
people, his people and Yahweh’s people. As the only documented successful 
intercessory prophet other than the revered Moses himself, Amos certainly 
shared the hopes along with the fears and concerns of his great predecessor. 
While uncompromisingly forecasting the tragedy that ensued as a result of 
persistent disregard of covenant, Amos could not himself give up his own 
people or wash his hands with respect to their ultimate destiny. So what¬ 
ever the actual status of those final oracles, we believe they reflect an aspect 
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of Amos’ own convictions and of the message he delivered. Negatively, we 
do not believe they are a product of the exilic or postexilic periods, for they 
bear little relation in terms of vocabulary, construction, or other details to 
known materials from that time. The points of difference are too well 
marked to be passed over lightly. The controversial phrase J et-sukkat ddmd 
hannopelet, which is taken to be proof of a late postexilic date for that 
oracle, is itself unique and has no parallel elsewhere. It can hardly be 
regarded as indicative of any particular date, certainly not until we know 
what it means and to what it refers. 

7. In 9:11, as already indicated, we have a radically different forecast 
of the future, a future that is not a substitute for any of the preceding 
descriptions. It lies beyond them in a more distant time, when the nation 
and its fortunes would be restored. Further discussion will be postponed 
until we take up the concluding section of the book, but here it can be said 
that the passage does reflect the earlier sets, previously discussed, dealing 
with the destruction of the kingdom(s). Here the wreckage will be rebuilt 
and the fallen ruins restored, along with the prediction of victory over 
traditional and hated foes. 

8. In 9:13 we have the book’s final forecast. As with the previous one, 
here the tone and mood are completely positive and the forecast radiant 
with hope and promise of great things. The key words are in 9:14 (wsbty y t- 
sbwt . . . ), which reads: ‘Then I will restore the fortunes of Israel my 
people.” Compare Job 42:10 where the same expression (sb ? et-sbwt [qere]) 
is used to describe the complete reversal of his circumstances from utter 
misery to complete happiness. The words here reverse Amos’ predictions of 
the downfall of the kingdom(s), which he expected to be fulfilled. But 
beyond the ruin and the ransacking was return, restoration, and renewal of 
all things, and that is what the last prediction in the book of Amos presents. 

We will now look at the second set of three oracles in 8:9-14 in some 
detail, starting with 8:9-10. 


Syllables 

8:9 wehaya bayyom hahu 3 + 2 + 2 = 7 

nd } um ’adondy yhwh 2 + 3 + 2 = 7 

wehebe’ti hasSemes bassohorayim 4 + 2 + 3 = 9 

wehahdSakti la } dres beyom *dr 4 + 2 + 2+ l= 9 

Here we have a heavy but balanced bicolon. While the text can be read in a 
straightforward manner as follows, 


And it shall happen on that day 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh— 
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that I shall make the sun set at noon 

and I shall make the earth dark in broad daylight, 

it is likely that other or additional meanings and information can be 
gleaned from the arrangement of words, meanings intended by the author 
but somewhat obscured by the laconic style and the sequence of the differ¬ 
ent parts of speech. What is involved here is the precipitate setting of the 
sun at midday, an event described in the usual language for the movement 
of the sun across the sky and its daily descent into the nether world or 
lower sea. So we see the phrase Prs as the sun’s ultimate destination, 
namely, the underworld, a complement to hsms, obviously not a parallel. 
The parallel terms are at the beginning and end of each line. The verbs 
match up, with hb y ty taking hsms as its direct object, while hhskty is proba¬ 
bly absolute without a clear object, to produce darkness as a consequence of 
removing the sun at midday from the sky. The final phrases likewise are 
complementary if not precisely synonymous. They refer to the brilliant 
light of noonday in order to dramatize the sudden change from the bright¬ 
est daylight to the deepest darkness. 


8:10a wehapakti haggekem l&ebel 

wekol-strekem leqina 
weha'aleti c al-kol-motnayim 
&aq 

we c al-kol-rd’s qorha 
10b wetomtiha ke } ebel yahid 

we } aharitah keyom mar 


Syllables 


4+3+2=9) 
2 + 3 + 3 = 8 ) 


17 


4+l+l+2+l=9 
2+l+l+2=6 
3/4 + 2 + 2 = 7/8 
4 + 2 + 1 = 7 


I 15 


14/15 


Stresses 



8:10a I will turn your festivals into mourning, 
and all your songs into a dirge. 

I will put sackcloth on every pair of thighs, 
and baldness on every head. 

10b I will make it like the mourning for an only son, 
and its climax like the bitter day. 


In all there are five verbs in this set (vv 9-10), all perfect 1st s. with the 
wov-conversive to express future time. While alliteration is not difficult to 
achieve in Hebrew it is of interest that four of the verbs begin with he, with 
one deviation at the end (three of the verbs are in the hipHl, while one has a 
natural he as the first root consonant). In the first bicolon, there are balanc¬ 
ing verbs, but in the remaining bicola there is only one verb, which controls 
parallel or complementary objects. 

In the first of these bicola (lOaA) in which the verb does double duty, the 
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objects form a combination “all the songs at your feasts.” It would be a 
question whether the pronoun kl applies to the feasts as well as the songs, 
but either option can be adopted because we can expect a compensatory 
backward gapping to complement forward gapping in poetic units. The 
final phrases, Pbl and Iqynh, are parallel or complementary terms. So we 
would translate, “And I will transform all your songs at [all] your feasts 
into dirges of lamentation [mourning].” 

It may be after all that J bl/qynh are a combination too, because qynh 
describes a vocal lament while ? bl may have a broader meaning and refer to 
the rite of mourning generally. Then the two sets of objects, direct and 
indirect, would be combinatory in nature and function. 

For lOaB, the single verb operates on both prepositional phrases, which 
are complementary, not synonymous. In this case, representative actions 
denote the marks of the mourning and lamentation just mentioned. So we 
read, 


And I will bring up 

upon all loins sackcloth 
and upon every head baldness. 

With respect to v 10b we have some intricate details to untangle and 
clarify. In this case also there is a single verb that runs the whole sentence. 
The remainder, while ostensibly a pair of parallel phrases, is actually a 
continuous expression in which the parts fit together in a complex manner. 
The first question is the identification of the 3d f. s. suffix on the verb and 
on the noun y hryt in the second colon. The nearest suitable f. s. antecedent 
would be qynh, “lamentation,” in 10a, which is not a great distance in 
prophetic or poetic discourse. That word is a likely candidate, although an 
alternative is possible, to regard the suffix object as indefinite, referring to 
the general situation, the circumstance of mourning. Either would suit the 
circumstances, but as a rule it is better to go with something definite than 
with something indefinite and vague. In either case we take the noun *hryth 
as the object of &mty implied or assumed in the suffix -h on the verb. Thus 
we would render literally, “And I will set her [= it],” namely, “the end of 
it”; or, paraphrasing, “And I will make the end of it [of the period of 
mourning lamentation]. . . .” 

The remaining two-word phrases introduced by k are hardly parallel but, 
when threaded together, form an interesting combination: “like the bitter 
day of mourning for [the death of] an only son.” The terms are interlocking 
and help to define and explain each other. Just set in parallel arrangement 
the results (in English) would be rather wooden: 
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And I will make it like the mourning for an only son, 
and the end of it like a bitter day. 

We prefer the interaction of the several parts to produce the following 
interpretation, “And I will make the end of it like the bitter day of mourn¬ 
ing for an only son.” 


8 : 11-12 


8:11a hinneh yamim ba^m 

ne’um 3 dddnay yhwh 



wehislahti ra c ab bafares 
« • 

4 + 2 + 

lib 

ld 3 -rd c ab lallehem 

1 + 2 + 


wel6 3 -sdmd 3 lammayim 

2 + 2 + 


kt 3 im-lismda < 3 et dibre yhwh 1 + 1 

l + 2 + 1 + 2 + 

12a 

wend c u miyyam c ad-yam 

3 + 2 + 1 + 


umissapdn we c ad-mizrdh 

4 + 2 + 

12b 

W A A 

yesotetu 



lebaqqes 3 et-debar-yhwh 

3 + 1 + 2 + 


weld 3 yimsa'u 

2 + 


Syllables 



28 



32 


8 ] 
5 ) 


8:11a Behold! The time is coming 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh— 
when I will send famine throughout the earth: 
lib not a hunger for food, 

nor a thirst for water, 
but a famine of hearing Yahweh’s words. 


12a They shall wander from sea to sea, 
and from north to east, 

12b they will run back and forth, 

seeking the word of Yahweh— 
but they shall not find it. 


We have already commented on the unusual features of this oracle, espe¬ 
cially in terms of the theme and the language. In contrast to and perhaps as 
a comment on the plagues in chap. 4, we have here explicitly a different 
kind of plague—a famine, not of food and water, but of the mind, of a 
hearing of the words of Yahweh. The prophet switches from the physical 
trials and tribulations vividly portrayed throughout the book and picks up 
a theme that is close to his heart, the availability of the word of Yahweh. 
He has dealt with the problem of prophetic calling and responsibility and 
the reaction of the people to the proclamation of the word. He charged 
them early with forbidding and preventing prophets from delivering that 
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word and has portrayed himself as a prime example in the confrontation 
with Amaziah. The crisis is close at hand. The famine to come will inaugu¬ 
rate the whole series of disasters to follow, because without the word of 
Yahweh to guide them the land and its people will be destroyed, like a ship 
wrecked at sea without a pilot or “a star to steer her by.” 

There are interesting structural features and one significant problem in 
an otherwise clear and relatively uncomplicated text. The first couplet has 
an envelope construction, with the inner pair of cola matching exactly. The 
parallelism in lib (1 and 2) is complementary or exemplary, not synony¬ 
mous, while the opening and closing sections form the main sentence (11a 
and lib [3]). 

lib (1 and 2): “NOT a hunger for food 
and NOT a thirst for water” 

1 la and b (3): “And I will send out hunger in the earth 
. . . but of hearing the words of Yahweh.” 

In v 12 we have a problem about the proper placement of the key verb 
ySwttw, which can be connected either with the preceding or with the fol¬ 
lowing words, or with both. The Masoretes attached it to what follows 
(putting the athnah under the preceding word mzrh), which seems the most 
natural way to read the unit. At the same time, such an arrangement spoils 
a beautiful chiasm in 12a and severs the link between synonymous verbs, 
wnSv/ZySwttw, and complementary forms (perfect balancing imperfect). 
But placing the verb with the preceding seems to break the natural link 
with the following infinitive, and in effect spoils a chiasm with the closing 
verb (yfwttw//yms’w). The final problem is that in either place the verb 
yswttw seems to overburden the line, making it disproportionately long in 
relation to the other lines in the text. 

In an effort to salvage everything and sacrifice nothing, we might opt for 
the two-way double-duty use of the verb ySwttw in this passage, appealing 
to examples assembled by C. H. Gordon (Janus function, 1978, 1982) and 
Dahood (1970b:435) as follows: 


8:12 

Syllables 


Stresses 

wind'd miyydm 3 ad-ydm 

3 + 2+1 + 1= 71 

15 

3 ) 

! g 

umissapon wPad-mizrah 

4 + 2 + 2 = 8 ! 

3 ] 

r 

y&Sdt&tu 

4 = 4 

4 

1 


IgbaqqeS *et-d2bar-yhwh 

3 + 1 +2 + 2 = 8] 

| 13 


6 

w^ld ) yimsa } u 

2 + 3 = 5! 

2 - 



In this two-way position yfwttw can form a chiasmus with both verbs, 
wnSv and yms\v, as the closing word of the first bicolon and as the opening 
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word of the second; the other verbs are also in a chiastic pattern, as the first 
and last words in the whole unit. The lines seem to be in better proportion, 
while the key word ySwttw is at the center of the whole verse (out of four¬ 
teen words it is the eighth). 

Adopting this view, however, may not serve the real purpose of the 
analysis, especially with regard to the structure of the couplet. In the end, 
we think the Masoretes had it right, and dividing the verse at mizrah suits 
the prosody best. 

The first bicolon would have a balanced structure, with six stresses and 
fifteen syllables divided 3 : 3 and 7:8, very close to the standard line of 
Hebrew poetry. The verb in the first colon would function with both prepo¬ 
sitional phrases, a very common construction, while the phrase in the sec¬ 
ond colon serves as a ballast variant, supplying additional stress and sylla¬ 
bles to balance the line. 

The second bicolon is divided unevenly, with the pause not in the center 
but about two-thirds through the line. Thus we have four accents and 
twelve syllables in the first colon and two accents and five syllables in the 
second, for a total of six accents and seventeen syllables. The bicolon is 
fairly close to the norm; although the division into cola is unusual, it is not 
unattested. The totals for the couplet are unexceptional, twelve accents and 
thirty-two syllables, precisely equal to the count for standard Hebrew 
meter. It may also be noted that w$na c u at the beginning and yimsa’u at the 
end form a balanced chiasmus, alternating perfect and imperfect forms, as 
well as an echoing and envelope construction. Apart from the marked 
deviation in the position of the caesura in the second bicolon, the couplet is 
entirely normal and natural. 

The question of the extent of the land or earth can be settled by reference 
to the geographic terms in v 12. Simply put, they constitute the boundaries 
of the Holy Land: “from sea to sea” probably means from the western sea 
(Mediterranean) to the southern sea (the arm of the Red Sea at the Gulf of 
Aqaba). Then with respect to the northern and eastern boundaries, the 
mountains and the desert are generally mentioned (cf. Notes at 8:12). The 
order would then be west, south, north, east, which is plausible but does 
not occur elsewhere in the Bible. The alternative, beginning with the south 
(the Red Sea), then the west (Mediterranean), then the north (Mount Her- 
mon or Mount Casius), and then east (the Transjordanian plateau border¬ 
ing on the great Arabian desert), is also unattested. 

As already indicated, we place this oracle, with its picture of future 
deprivation, toward the beginning in the sequence of the last things, when 
the prophetic word will disappear. Only then will people miss it and re¬ 
member perhaps when the word was still with them and they ignored it and 
persecuted the prophets who brought it. Amos doubtless saw himself as 
among the last of the prophets still able to bring the word of Yahweh to the 
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people. The company of prophets was sadly depleted, and those who were 
active were in the employ of the governmental and religious leaders; so a 
man like Amos, not a prophet at all in the professional sense, had to be 
recruited by God directly. And when people persisted in ignoring the 
prophet, then the timetable of doom was fixed. Without prophets the 
word(s) of Yahweh could not be delivered, and without the word of 
Yahweh to guide or warn, threaten or encourage, the nation would be lost 
and ultimately destroyed. So this set piece, while unusual, is not out of 
keeping with the other parts of Amos, and it belongs in the series of last 
things or of the “days are coming.” 



8:13-14 

Syllables 

8:13 

bayyom hahu 3 

2 + 2 = 4 


tit c allapna habbetuldt hayyapot 

4 + 4 + 3 = 11 


wshabbahurim bassama 3 
• • • 

5 + 3 = 8 ■ 

14a 

hannisba'tm be’asmat somerdn 

4 + 3 + 3 = 10 


we'ameru he 3 eldheyka dan 

4 + 1 + 3/4 + 1 = 9/10 


we he derek be 3 er-sdba ( 

• 

2 + 1 + 2 + 1 = 6 

14b 

wendpelu welo^yaqumu c od 

4 + 2 + 3+1 = 10 


23 


25/26 


8:13 On that day 

the loveliest virgins will faint, 
and the choicest youths from thirst. 

14a [Woe to] those who swear by the Guilt of Samaria, 
who say: 

“By the life of your god!” 
and: [from] Dan 
“By the life of your pantheon!” 

[to] Beer-sheba. 

14b They shall fall 

and never rise again. 


This passage is difficult to analyze and interpret. We recognize two basic 
elements that have been intertwined. 

1. A description of the End Time (“on that day”), in which the young 
people, the fair virgins and the young warriors, are afflicted. The picture is 
in keeping with a number of others in this group, beginning with 2:16 and 
including 4:2, 8:3, and 8:9. In our passage this configuration includes both 
v 13 and v 14b, and forms an envelope around the second component, 14a. 

2. The second component consists of a Woe directed against a special 
group who swear by different deities. They are represented by a goddess at 
the capital city of Samaria, and by gods in Dan at the northern limit of the 
northern kingdom and in Beer-sheba at the southern limit of the southern 
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kingdom. The statement in v 14a, which belongs to the long list of Woes in 
the book of Amos going back at least to 5:7 and perhaps including other 
participial forms used in different contexts earlier in the book, is the last of 
this kind in Amos. It epitomizes the group of those targeted by the Woes, 
those who resist the word and rebel against it, and who are guilty of violat¬ 
ing the covenant obligating loyalty to Yahweh. Apostasy and idolatry are 
clearly involved in this description, though the prophet leaves the explicit 
inference to the hearer or reader. It is the group pilloried in 4:4-5, who are 
told to go to other shrines, and again in 6:4-6, where Beer-sheba is men¬ 
tioned, but where the word is less sarcastic and more pleading. Now we can 
learn what the fundamental sin is: regardless of the name of the deity 
worshiped at Samaria, Dan, and Beer-sheba, the worship is apostate and 
the participants who do so willingly must be punished. We can connect this 
Woe with the subsequent statement of punishment, “And they will fall and 
they will not rise again.” This fate would be generally suitable for idolaters 
and apostates, but the connection is weak and the fate does not fit firmly or 
singly with the presumed crime. The words in 14b fit better with v 13, for 
the picture there seems incomplete and we look for a parallel or comple¬ 
mentary description of the destiny of the young warriors in comparison 
with that of the fair virgins. It seems clear that it is the young women who 
are fainting from thirst, but what about the chosen men of military age? It 
seems both reasonable and probable to link them with 14b or vice versa and 
to see the bhwrym as the principal subject of the verbs wnplw and yqwmw. 
They will fall in battle never to arise again (cf. the occurrence of the same 
roots in 5:2, where Israel is symbolized as a virgin). It is perfectly feasible 
for the young women to be included in the m. pi. verbs in 14b (because 
yqwmw is m. pi. we infer that nplw should be constructed the same way, 
though the form is common to both genders), but it is questionable whether 
the young men can be included with the virgins in the 3d f. pi. verb in v 13, 
tflpnh. Normally the verb agrees in gender, number, and person with the 
first subject and the others are included. This pattern is common with 
initial masculine subjects but rare in cases like this one. It is more likely 
that the men fall in battle, while the women suffer the consequences of siege 
and defeat, namely, starvation and attendant ills. But because the actions 
are concurrent or closely associated and the verbs hardly exclusive, we 
should probably conclude that both groups participate in relative propor¬ 
tions in the disastrous consequences. The structure is both enveloping and 
dramatic, with the verbs at the beginning of the couplet (v 13, tflpnh) and 
the end (v 14b, wnplw wP-yqwmw) and the subjects in the middle ( hbtwlt 
. . . hbhwrym, v 13). Thus the first verb is f. pi. and emphasizes the role of 
the women, while the last verb is m. pi. (yqwmw) and emphasizes the role 
of the men. The intervening verb is neutral (wnplw) and reflects the possi¬ 
bility of inclusion and joint participation. The women faint from starvation 
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and the men fall (in battle) not to rise again; but men can starve as well as 
women and women can fall (in battle, though probably not as fighters but 
as victims in the mid-course or immediate aftermath) not to rise (cf. 5:2, 
where the subject is the virgin Israel). The primary reference in each case is 
indicated by the gender of the verbs, and the description is structured in 
such a way as to provide both comprehensive coverage of a broad section of 
the population (young men and young women) and reciprocity, so that all 
participate in consequences while emphasizing particular roles or experi¬ 
ences. It is all very cleverly and skillfully handled, and we owe the author- 
editor an additional vote of appreciation for winding into this piece his last 
Woe against those who swear by other, false deities and so bring down 
judgment and destruction upon themselves and the others. Obviously he 
wishes to tie the tragic fate of the young men and young women in the 
flower of their youth to the sins and transgressions of the leadership—the 
false swearers, those who take oaths by other gods. These people too will 
fall, never to rise again. 

The False Gods of Samaria from Dan to Beer-sheba 

In the woe of v 14, the subjects are accused of invoking various gods in 
their oaths. Three specifications are made: 

1. They swear by the Ashmat of Samaria, no doubt invoking the name of 
this goddess in oath formulas. Just who she is, and whether the title or 
name given is authentic or a corruption, say, of the name Asherah, will be 
considered shortly. The formula itself is not given, so the statement is 
indirect. 

2. In this and the following statement the oath takers are quoted di¬ 
rectly. What they say is the oath itself, so we can expect it to conform to the 
standard oath formulas, the difference, and it is a reprehensible one, being 
that they are using the name of another deity in swearing solemn oaths. In 
this case, apparently, one or more deities recognized and worshiped at the 
sanctuary at Dan is in mind. 

3. Another formula is provided in this case, referring to one or more 
deities at Beer-sheba, where another important shrine was located. The 
meaning of the critical term derek is much disputed, and we will return to 
it later. 

To sum up, a Woe is pronounced on a certain group of people identified 
with a particular activity, which in general would include most people at 
one time or another. That activity is oath taking, a solemn and serious 
business in life and for some important purpose or other. In this case, 
however, a special group is identified: those who, in taking oaths and in 
swearing to do or refrain from doing something, to confirm a promise or 
the like, are invoking not the name of Yahweh the God of Israel but some 
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other deity. There are two ways in which the deity in each instance is 
identified: in the first case, a name or title is offered, while it is less clear in 
other cases. But in every case the name of a city is added, a city in which 
there was at least one shrine. Because the three named cover the full length 
of both countries or greater Israel, they seem to be representative rather 
than exhaustive. The major omission is the temple city par excellence, 
Jerusalem, but no doubt the reason is that the temple there was dedicated 
to Yahweh, and oaths taken in the name of Yahweh of Jerusalem would be 
acceptable and not under prophetic attack. The oath is taken in the name of 
the deity, and the deity is often identified with a particular city or shrine. 
We know, for example, that at Quntillet c Ajrud, the principal deity is called 
“Yahweh of Shomeron” (yhwh smrn ), though apparently invoked by name 
far away from that location. So here the author (or prophet) is not telling 
us where the invocation is taking place, but rather where the god is custom¬ 
arily located, that is, where his statue or representative symbol is. While the 
syntax in the second and third parts is not clear we can begin with the 
goddess, who is called y asmat someron. It now appears that this designation 
of a female deity is not a derogatory or scurrilous substitute for Asherah 
(the construct perhaps y asrat)> though it may be an epithet of that goddess. 
As she is located at Samaria and Yahweh also is associated with Samaria in 
a contemporary inscription (about 800 B.C.E.), this deity may be his con¬ 
sort, and perhaps is invoked by these people along with Yahweh on the 
common understanding that gods come in pairs, male and female, and it is 
better to invoke them together when it comes to guarantees, assurances, 
and, of course, curses. There is a god named y dsima y in 2 Kgs 17:30, associ¬ 
ated with Hamath, who may be the male version of the deity mentioned 
here. In any case there is no reason to doubt and every reason to believe 
that a particular goddess is intended, and because presumably her statue 
and shrine were located in Samaria, she may well have been associated with 
Yahweh at this time, though earlier with Baal, whose temple in Samaria 
was well known (cf. the story of Jehu's bloody massacre at the temple of 
Baal in Samaria, 2 Kgs 10:18-27; see vv 12-17 for the location). We think it 
is possible that the same or another goddess is referred to in Amos 2:7, a 
new explanation of an old crux interpretum. Other goddesses may be re¬ 
ferred to in Ezek 8:3, 5 and Zech 5:8; but of course these passages reflect 
later periods and different places. 

When it comes to the next deity and oath formula, there are additional 
difficulties. The standard formula adapted for use here would be, “By the 
life of the god(s) of Dan." We would not expect what we have, namely, a 2d 
m. s. pronominal suffix and a vocative case for the city or shrine. The oath 
would not be addressed to the city or shrine or to the deity but rather to 
another party in the exchange, in which case the second person is not 
inappropriate in the formula itself. That problem raises the question 
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whether the k in the sequence *lhyk dn is really the suffix or merely a 
particle trapped in the middle of a construct chain, similar to the now 
familiar enclitic mem , which is occasionally found in the same situation but 
is often mistaken for the absolute m. pi. ending (cf. Deut 33:11 where, for 
MT motnayim qamayw, which does not make sense, we should recognize 
the phenomenon and read instead motne-m qamayw , “The loins of those 
who stand against him”; the Samaritan Pentateuch has the correct reading, 
but it has been reached by eliminating the archaic enclitic mem: mtny 
qmyw. So here we suggest the following reading: he y eldhe-k dan , “By the 
life of the god(s) of Dan.” Just which god or gods are meant is not clear. We 
know that Yahweh was worshiped at Dan, albeit in connection with a bull 
image. Presumably other gods were also worshiped there; if so, then they 
could be female as well as male. Does the form y eldhe refer to more than 
one? Normally when the plural form ’eldhim or one of its combining forms 
is used, such as the construct or stem with suffixes, it refers either to the 
true God and thus is regarded as singular or to other gods, in which case it 
is taken to be a numerical plural. But it is also the case that in the outside 
world or in Israel, where idolatry was practiced, the term in the plural 
could also be used of a single deity, not Yahweh. While more than one god 
was often invoked in the course of an oath, they are either invoked sepa¬ 
rately by name or, at the end of the list, a number will be lumped together 
as the other or rest of the gods of this or that state. So here the initial 
formula would invoke a particular god by name. Because the text does not 
read that way, we may see it as a generic usage, reflecting the summation at 
the end, the gods of Dan. In conclusion, we would say that the formula is 
an open one, not specific but applicable to any particular deity or several or 
all of them together, “By the life of . . . the god of Dan,” or “By the life 
of the God of Dan.” It could also reflect the closing formula, “By the life of 
the gods of Dan.” But the last may be less likely. 

When it comes to the next and last formula, we have several observations 
to make. The formula is almost precisely parallel to the preceding one, and 
we note especially the references to Dan and Beer-sheba—one of the best- 
known pairs of names in the Bible. Everyone knows that they mark the 
boundaries of the double kingdom, so their use here in Amos, which is 
unique for him, has something to contribute to the picture. They form a 
powerful combination, a kind of merism encompassing the whole country; 
and we must therefore interpret the oath taking as a universal practice and 
problem for the prophet. In other words, we suggest that the prophet is not 
necessarily talking about local cults at the two shrine cities mentioned but 
rather that the other alien god or gods mentioned in connection with oath 
taking are worshiped and invoked everywhere in the country. One god has 
been identified in the first clause, y a$mat Sdmiron; the other—or is it an¬ 
other?—is referred to in the second clause, namely, “the god of Dan.” The 
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third clause apparently gives us yet another divine name or title, drk, vocal¬ 
ized as the familiar Hebrew word derek, There are several other possibili¬ 
ties, however. First there is another root drk, which refers to power and 
dominion and is attested in Ugaritic and other West Semitic dialects. It has 
also been identified in a number of biblical passages and may be present 
here as a title or epithet of a deity: the dominant or ruling one (cf. the 
Phoenician goddess Derketo, whose name derives from the same root; here 
we would have the male equivalent). Another possibility is that we should 
read the word ddr, for circle or company of gods, and see the oath formula 
here as an invocation of the pantheon at Beer-sheba. That reading leaves a 
suffixed kaph that, as we have already seen, poses problems in the second 
colon. We may be grateful that the Masoretes did not recognize a 2d m. s. 
suffix here, and if they did not recognize the personal name here at least 
they thought it was a noun. 

We are now ready to put together the miscellaneous findings about these 
two parallel clauses introduced by the verb we y ameru . Just what is it that 
they, the oath takers who swear by the Asmat of Samaria, actually say? 
They say, “By the life of your god!” which is the standard formula for 
invoking the deity of the person for whom you are taking an oath or for 
sealing some agreement. There are a few cases in which we read hay yhwh 
y eloheykd, “By the life of Yahweh your God.” What we have here is the 
abbreviated version, without the name of the deity, which is to be provided. 
Compare, for example, hy-yhwh y lhy ytfl (1 Sam 25:34; 1 Kgs 17:1); and hy- 
yhwh y lhyk (1 Kgs 17:12, 18:10). In the third clause we have the name of a 
god or another title— drk —which probably stands for Baal (Jeremiah ac¬ 
cuses the people in his day of swearing by Baal, 12:16) or some other male 
deity. So the second oath is “By the life of drk, ” We can combine them in 
the formula, “By the life of Drk your god”—an oath formula used by these 
people everywhere from Dan to Beer-sheba, not only in temples and shrines 
but wherever oaths are sworn and for whatever purpose. It is a scathing 
indictment. They swear by the goddess of Samaria and no doubt by the 
other god there as well, her consort, and they use the formula “By the life 
of-, your god” everywhere. Thus we can complete the final combina¬ 

tion; the general statement at the beginning is made explicit by the quota¬ 
tions of the formula that follows. To convey the full force and meaning of 
this indictment, we suggest the following paraphrase: 

Woe to those who take oaths by the ASmat of Samaria and her 
consort Drk (perhaps actually Asherah and Baal), and who use 
this formula, “By the life of DN [whether A§mat or Drk] your 
God.” Furthermore they do this—committing apostasy—all over 
the combined kingdoms from Dan to Beer-sheba, which are rep¬ 
resentative of the two kingdoms [combinatory because they make 
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a traditional coupling, and merismatic because they include the 
whole territory], 

A few words about the oath formula may be in order. The most common 
form of the legal and normative oath in Israel was simply hay yhwh, which 
we find numerous times in the Bible, and also in the Lachish Letters. In a 
few cases we find an expanded and more formal expression, hay yhwh *elohe 
ytfra’el (1 Sam 25:34; 1 Kgs 17:1). In two instances we have the form that 
we take to be the standard or model for the usage in Amos, hay yhwh 
J eloheyka (1 Kgs 17:12, 18:10). In both cases the words are addressed to 
Elijah the prophet, once by the widow of Sidon and once by Obadiah the 
prime minister. In the woman’s case, identifying Yahweh as “Elijah’s God” 
makes sense because the woman is a Gentile and not even a formal convert. 
But Obadiah is an Israelite himself and a faithful worshiper of Yahweh, so 
the identification of Yahweh as “your God” is part of the formula and has 
no particular significance except to affirm that the God being invoked is as 
much the God of the hearer as of the speaker. The implication for our 
passage is that those who make the oaths in the name of one or another of 
the gods mentioned identify the god (or gods) as the god of the hearer(s) as 
well, thus compounding the defection from Yahweh. 

In some instances also we have double oaths, in which the life of the 
deity and the life of the person are invoked side by side. The formula goes 
as follows: hay yhwh w2he napsekd (1 Sam 20:3 [David speaking to Jona¬ 
than]; 1 Sam 25:26 [Abigail speaking to David]; 2 Kgs 2:2, 4, 6 [Elisha 
speaking to Elijah]; etc.). We may reconstruct the formula used by the 
apostates roughly as follows, he drk w2he < 5 $mh > *2Idheyka, “by the life of 

v 

DRK and by the life of ? SMH your gods!” (In the case of both divine names, 
the Masoretes vocalized as though the words were common nouns, y asmd 
and derek; at present we cannot record the original forms.) As noted previ¬ 
ously, the word y lhym in its various forms is construed as singular when it 
refers to Yahweh or El, the God of Israel, but as plural when referring to 
other gods. We interpret y lhyk here as a reference to both foreign deities 
mentioned in the text; but it could be taken as a singular and be referred to 
DRK in the parallel passage. 

As previously noted, the woe against those who swear by false gods is 
embedded in a futuristic depiction associated with defeat in battle and the 
dreadful consequences that ensue. The association may seem somewhat 
tenuous, but it should be noted that the Woe is the last in a long series and 
sums up all of the others. The fundamental sin or transgression is apostasy, 
abandonment of Yahweh for other gods, demonstrated in the invocation of 
the other deities in oath taking, a basic function and feature of the conduct 
of social, political, and economic existence and central to religious obser¬ 
vance and practice. As we have also shown, the practice just described is 
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widespread, extending through the length and breadth of the land, a culmi¬ 
nation of the indictment against all classes and groups of society who are 
targeted by the woes. At the same time, the collapse and death of the young 
people is itself a culmination of the tragedies of the End Time, announced 
already in 2:16 and repeated with increasing frequency and power in the 
following chapters. The description here fills out the picture of devastation 
and ruin following on defeat in battle, plunder and violence in the city, 
forced exile of the people, slaughter and starvation everywhere. For the 
prophet, in any case, the dual message conveyed in the series of Woes and 
in the cycle of futurist or eschatological oracles comes to a fitting close. 


SUMMATION 

We can now examine the whole section, 8:4—14, in the light of its position 
in The Book of Visions (7:1-9:6) and in particular of its insertion between 
the fourth and fifth visions. Just as the story of the confrontation between 
Amos and Amaziah is placed between the third and fourth visions for a 
discernible purpose, namely, to show that the message of the visions has 
been confirmed by the prophet’s experience in delivering or trying to de¬ 
liver his message, so too we must consider whether a similar objective is 
served by the placement of the oracles in 8:4—14 between the fourth and 
fifth visions. 

According to our hypothesis there ought to be some correlation or point 
of contact between the message of the visions and the content of the ora¬ 
cles, and perhaps an indication that they belong to the period between these 
two visions or, more strictly, between the phases of the future that are 
portrayed and explained to the prophet. Thus we have identified the first 
pair of visions with Phase One of the prophet’s message about Israel, while 
the second pair of visions delineates Phase Two of the forecast. With these 
visions the decision to destroy the nation has been reaffirmed and made 
irreversible. Both Visions 3 and 4 affirm the same conclusion and lock in 
the confrontation scene to that period of certain doom and irreversible 
judgment. So logically, all of the material after the second pair of visions 
should reflect that point in the forecast of the future, and should point 
ahead to Vision 5 and its expression of the culmination of the prophetic 
message. The last vision presents Phase Three, a kind of aftershock of the 
preceding Phase Two. If Phase Two assures the end of the nation and the 
dreadful consequences that go with such a disaster, then Phase Three is a 
further elaboration with even more dreadful effects, tightening the screws 
on an already decimated and defeated people. If a hundred survive from a 
thousand, only ten will survive from the hundred, and even those ten will 
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finally perish. We have interpreted Phase Three to mean that the leader¬ 
ship, especially those indicated in the Woes, will be exterminated. Because 
they are the most guilty of crimes against God and their fellows, they will 
pay the penalty to the utmost. None of them will escape, as the fifth vision 
makes clear—no matter how far they go and how inaccessible the refuges 
to which they flee, they will be overtaken, recaptured, and brought back for 
final judgment (actually the judgment has already been rendered, so no 
further proceedings are necessary) and for summary execution by divine 
agents available at the scene. In our opinion, the apparently miscellaneous 
and heterogeneous items in 8:4—14 fit the prescription offered and form a 
coherent unit filling the space between the fourth and fifth visions. Because 
the body of the book proper comes to an end with the fifth vision, except 
for a closing apostrophe (9:5-6) and the Epilogue of the work (9:7-15), the 
transition between Visions 4 and 5 has to be complete in itself and offer 
whatever commentary there is going to be on both the transition and the 
final state of affairs depicted in the last vision. 

We note that the first unit, 8:4—6, belongs to the proclamation pattern 
established in chaps. 3, 4, and 5 ( sim c u [ y et-] haddabar hazzeh ) with a slight 
variation ( sim c u-zd y t ). But it also contains a Woe formula, or at least it is 
aimed at a group who constitute the proper subject for the Woes: the plural 
participle with the definite article. Here it is the sd y aptm of 8:4 (i.e., those 
who crush the poor) whose crimes are spelled out in a bill of particular 
charges. With this indictment we must then associate the final Woe and its 
group of violators, the nisba^im of 8:14 at the end of the unit, thus forming 
an envelope around the whole. The wicked merchants are matched with 
those who swear falsely, each group representative of all who have betrayed 
the trust placed in them as they violate their obligations and who fail to 
fulfill their responsibilities. The merchants fail in the area of human rela¬ 
tions and obligations, a major theme in the book of Amos, while the others 
are guilty at the foundation level of religious commitment—the first and 
ultimate violation. We see both sets of criminals as active throughout the 
larger area of Jacob//Israel, and the crimes as being committed everywhere 
(from Dan to Beer-sheba). This circumstance will help to explain further 
the divine response in 8:7-8. The relation between the oath takers in v 14, 
along with the merchants of 8:4—6, and the oath taking of Yahweh has not 
been noted hitherto, and it should be. False oaths by false gods may be 
futile and meaningless, though the effect is to undermine the survival of the 
society with the breakdown of its contractual system. By contrast, 
Yahweh’s oath is sure and certain, its consequences unavoidable and inevi¬ 
table; “I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” This is the third oath 
attributed to Yahweh, all of them negative and menacing, all affirming a 
judgment against the leadership of the country (4:2; 6:8). The consequence 
is described in vivid terms in v 8, where the land trembles and rises and 
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falls like the great river of Egypt. The action and its effects can be clarified 
by reference to 9:5, the last three cola of which are almost identical with the 
last three of 8:8. What causes the earth to melt in 9:5 and tremble in 8:8 is 
the hard blow from Yahweh in his role as “the Striker” ( hannogea* [9:5]). 
The sequence can be described in the following manner: Yahweh has sworn 
that he will never forget “any of their misdeeds.” This oath refers back to 
the behavior of the shopkeepers and merchants of 8:4—6 but does not ex¬ 
clude the swearers by false gods in 8:14, if indeed they are not the same 
people or mutually interactive and overlapping groups. We need to ask one 
more question of those people in 8:14. We have been told that they swear by 
false gods and have an idea that they take their oaths in the presence of 
somebody they call “you” ('Ihyk ); but what is it they swore to? Clearly they 
must have affirmed the truth of some assertion and backed it up by an oath, 
which was quite appropriate for merchants, among others, and entirely so if 
they were affirming the legitimacy of their role in some transaction, espe¬ 
cially if defending themselves against charges. False dealing confirmed by 
false swearing by false gods makes a suitable climax and conclusion of the 
whole sorry list of misdeeds in the prophet’s catalog and explains why 
Yahweh has sworn an entirely different kind of oath in his own name, and 
why he then acts on that oath by striking the land so that it shakes or 
trembles. 

The shaking of the land is violent enough to threaten life and safety. We 
are warned about such a shaking in the first verse of the book, and now in 
the last part of the record there seems to be a reference to this event, 
though the specific word ra € a$ (earthquake) is not used here (but cf. 9:1, 
wyr c $w). Now that the blow falls, it will be accompanied by universal 
mourning (the singular form ydSeb [8:8] has the same meaning as the plural 
yo$$be [9:5]), which leads to the next unit, vv 9-10, a fuller description of 
such mourning. 

The word zd*t in v 8 echoes the same word in 8:4, where it is the object of 
the verb SimHi. But if we ask just what it is the prophet wants them to hear, 
the answer is not so clear. It should be a direct quotation of words ad¬ 
dressed to them. What follows the identification of his audience (“the op¬ 
pressors”) is a series of qualifying remarks about what they say and what 
they do (vv 4b-6). No doubt the prophet would like them to know what he 
thinks of both their words and their deeds, but those verses are simply an 
elaboration of the identification of the audience: 

8:4a Hear this, you who trample upon the poor, 

4b and put an end to the wretched of the land; 

5a who say: 

“When will the new moon pass, 
so that we may sell our grain; 
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and the sabbath, 

so that we may open our stores of grain?”— 

5b who reduce the quantity ( ephah ), 

while raising the price {shekel)] 
and cheat with crooked scales; 

6a who buy the needy for money, 

and the poor for a pair of sandals 
6b —“and that we may sell the husks of grain.” 

The direct address, the body of the speech, can only begin in v 7 with the 
solemn statement, 

8:7a Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob: 

7b “I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” 

Then the prophet adds the comment in v 8 (here paraphrased): 

For this reason—that is, the oath sworn by Yahweh that he will 
never forget what they have done—should not the earth tremble, 
and everyone who dwells in it mourn? 

We believe there is an ellipsis here. The word “this” refers to the same 
“this” in v 4, namely, the speech to “the crushers of the poor” and more 
particularly to the oath of Yahweh, quoted directly, “I shall never forget.” 
The mourning on the part of the inhabitants to follow is a consequence of 
the trembling of the land. In this case the trembling is meant literally, as 
the final bicolon shows (the reference to the rising and falling of the Nile is 
a comment on the trembling of the land, not on the mourning of the inhab¬ 
itants), and the mourning follows the destruction caused by that upheaval. 
An earthquake that produces the rippling effect described and makes the 
land rise and fall like a body of water must be one of major proportions, 
with heavy damage to life and property in settled areas. The cause is 
Yahweh’s striking the earth (9:5), an action that should be presupposed in 
8:8. It completes the picture of the section, which is a unity and extends 
from 8:4 through 8:8. 

We find a similar structure in vv 9-14, in which the parts are welded 
together by common elements or woven together by threads that run 
through the separate sections. As we now observe the entire unit 8:4—14, 
the parallel key words that provide the basic subject and the common point 
of reference are the two m. pi. participles, hFpym and hn$b c ym, both with 
the definite article and deriving from the Woe formula familiar to us espe¬ 
cially from 6:1-6, but used frequently in the book. The word “Woe” is 
found only twice altogether (5:18 and 6:1), but the theme is clearly present 
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in the context in which the word appears, so that all such participles in the 
vicinity are extensions of the same Woe. Even where a different formula or 
framing device is used, the appearance of the participle designating a par¬ 
ticular group (or rather ultimately the same group, but different parts of it, 
or the same people engaged in different activities or seen under different 
categories) itself evokes the Woe theme. That evocation certainly seems to 
be present here. The fpym are addressed in the second person, while the 
nsb'ym are described in the third person; but, as noted everywhere in the 
prophetic literature, there is frequent shifting back and forth as the stance 
of the speaker and the direction of the message change. Thus the s*pym are 
addressed directly in 8:4, but the quotation of the divine speech, relayed by 
the prophet, has Yahweh speaking about them in the third person. In 
vv 9-10, however, we are back to direct address, and 2d m. pi. pronominal 
suffixes are used (hgykm and syrykm). Then in vv 11-12 the subject of the 
verbs (wnSv, yswttw, yms’w) is 3d m. pi., but we believe it is the same group 
throughout, basically the sfpym//nsVym, the oppressors of the poor, 
among whose besetting sins and perhaps at the root of the whole problem is 
their predilection for swearing (falsely) by false gods. It is to be noted that 
these plural pronominal elements permeate the whole unit, and the only 
available and viable subjects are the ones mentioned, which are strategically 
located at the beginning and at the end of our piece (vv 4-14). Theoretically 
an alternate subject could be hbhwrym in v 13, but it is clear that the young 
men are not being charged with any crimes; their demise in the disaster that 
is coming is being lamented. The fault lies with the others. 

If we now look at vv 9-10, we note here a continuation and elaboration 
of the theme of mourning already adumbrated in familiar passages previ¬ 
ously discussed: the dirge in 5:2 and the more elaborate development in 
5:16-17. This passage is more elaborate still and completes the series. Ref¬ 
erence must also be made to the persons addressed, “I will turn your festi¬ 
vals into mourning, and all your songs into a dirge” (v 10). We have sug¬ 
gested that the “you” addressed here are the same 2d m. pi. people 
addressed in v 4, but not excluding the same group identified in another 
fashion in v 14. Now we point to another linkage with Amos 5:21-24, 
where the same nouns occur, hgykm (v 21) and Syryk (v 23). The people 
being condemned in those verses belong to the same general group, while 
the moment in the timetable of doom is somewhat earlier than what we 
have in 8:9-10. In the former passage they are still celebrating their feasts 
with songs of joy, but it will not be for long; Yahweh has rejected them and 
their feasts. In 8:9-10 the feasts and songs will be changed into an unceas¬ 
ing period of mourning, with only songs of lamentation to accompany it. 
The people in chap. 5 are condemned for failure to practice justice and 
righteousness and urged to do those things instead of celebrating their own 
piety (5:24). The particular shortcomings of the people in 8:4—6 are spelled 
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out in some detail, but they are prime examples of the same failing, namely, 
to practice elementary honesty and fairness in the marketplace. 

Proceeding then to vv 11-12, we note here the 3d m. pi. verbs and ask 
who the subjects are. The nearest candidates are the m. pi. nouns in 
vv 13-14, and both the hbwrym and the nttfym might be included (and the 
latter bring along with them the S’pym, v 4). Of the two the latter are more 
likely, because the evident irony in the description implies that those who 
are now seeking futilely for “the word of Yahweh” are the ones who re¬ 
jected it when it was available and who were responsible for the famine that 
followed, because they shut the mouths of the prophets who were entrusted 
with it. That observation fits squarely around those who swear by false 
gods. As already noted, the passage here takes us back to the beginning of 
the book and Amos' mordant and self-reflective statements on the subject. 
One of the first charges leveled against the leadership was that they not 
only refused to listen to the prophets but actually forbade them to speak 
(2:12). In 3:7-8 there is a brief discussion of the point at issue: prophets are 
commissioned to bring the word of Yahweh and are under divine compul¬ 
sion to do so. But the people in authority not only fail to heed the words, 
they refuse even to hear them. It is not enough to have the words of former 
prophets or the traditions about them and their teaching. What is needed is 
the current and contemporary words of the deity mediated by a chosen 
servant, a living messenger with a living word. The climax is reached in the 
confrontation between Amos and Amaziah in which, after Amos delivers 
the word, he is warned by the high priest at Bethel never to speak there 
again, a perfect example of the general charge leveled by the prophet in 
chap. 2. The consequence is inevitable. If this is the way prophets, duly 
commissioned and entrusted by God with his word, are to be treated, then 
Yahweh will stop sending them. There will be no prophets to bear the word, 
and without them no word will be available to the leaders or the nation. 
That dearth, which is more serious and potentially worse than a famine of 
food and a thirst for water, will usher in the age of ultimate doom, because 
without access to the word of Yahweh, the nation will be irretrievably lost. 

The remaining verses, 13-14, have been discussed at some length, and we 
will only summarize here. The ominous message “on that day” of the 
fainting and dying of the beautiful young maidens and the choice young 
men is wound around the last of the Woes, against those who swear by false 
gods. The latter are the perpetrators of the evils described in the section 
beginning at 8:4, while the former are the victims whose demise is to be 
mourned so bitterly (vv 8-10). The section is brought to its proper conclu¬ 
sion at this point and leads directly to the fifth and final vision in 9:1-5. The 
unit 8:4-14 provides the information necessary to an understanding and 
appreciation of the fifth vision, which in turn spells out the fate of those 
described in the lead-in material. While the destruction of the temple and 
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the slaughter of the population imply a different group, mainly priests and 
civil leaders, from the one in 8:4-14 (mainly thieving and blasphemous 
merchants), the separation may not be as wide or deep as it seems. The 
linkage is to be seen in such passages as 5:21-24 and 2:6-8, where commer¬ 
cial lying and cheating are associated with the celebration of religious feasts 
and worship generally. The same classes and families are involved, and the 
crimes and sins, while listed separately, are charged to the same people. If 
the primary indictment in the book of Amos turns on the issue of justice 
and righteousness ( mispat usedaqa; cf. 5:7, 24; 6:12; also 5:15), then 
whether those charged with disregarding or contemptuously violating the 
basic charter of Israel's existence are acting in the commercial, political, or 
religious spheres, they are equally guilty. Behind these gross violations is 
the basic, primary sin, abandonment of Yahweh for other gods and different 
systems of belief and behavior. 

Both series, of woes and of futuristic projections, culminate in the final 
vision, the destruction of the temple and the annihilation of the people in 
and around it, with provision for tracking down and executing any who 
might survive and attempt to escape. The means of destruction are heav¬ 
enly or angelic (9:1), but the effects are earthly and catastrophic. The 
anticipated earthquake (hr c s in 1:1 and wy/sw in 9:1) is described in its 
awesome violence corresponding to the prediction in 8:8, parallel to 9:5 
(which together form a frame around the final oracles of disaster and doom, 
whyh bywm hhw y and ymym tfym and the final vision). 

We believe that the fifth vision ends with the closing formula at the very 
beginning of 9:5 (the first three words). The two-word formula y dny yhwh is 
used a number of times in the series of visions to make divisions and sepa¬ 
rate units. It occurs eight times in the first four visions, while its compo¬ 
nents occur several times separately. Because it occurs at the very begin¬ 
ning of the first vision, which opens this unit (7:1), we would expect 
something at the end, and we find a slightly expanded version, which con¬ 
trary to the standard division of the text does not fit well with what follows, 
and which has its own pattern repeated in earlier versions of the same type 
of apostrophe to the deity. A chart of the occurrences of y dny, yhwh, and 
y dny yhwh (sb y wt) in 7:1—9:5a follows on the next page. 

The final apostrophe in 9:5-6 concludes The Book of Visions. In this 
respect it serves the same purpose as the apostrophe at the end of chap. 4 
(v 13), which concludes the first major unit (chaps. 1-4) of the book of 
Amos. The remaining apostrophe to the deity occurs in chap. 5 (vv 8-9). 
Its function is similar in that it also offers a description of the deity along 
the same lines as the others. But its placement is somewhat more difficult to 
explain. It occurs in the middle section (chaps. 5-6), separate from the 
others, but if it had served the same structural purpose as the others, we 
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would have expected to find it at the end of chap. 6 (or even 

5) but hardly 

where it is, toward the beginning of the unit. 



yhwh 

} dny J dny yhwh (sb*wt) 
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Elsewhere we have compared the three hymns, which share a number of 
features. In each there is a series of participles that describe or characterize 
significant attributes of the deity. The first hymn (4:13) has a formal sym¬ 
metry and elegance that surpasses the others. It consists of five participal 
clauses, each brief, followed by the name of this unique deity, Yahweh, in 
an elaborate form. The second and third (5:8; 9:5-6) vary from this pattern 
having only three participles (unless we include 5:9 with 5:8 as part of the 
apostrophe, in which case that poem has four participles and three verbal 
clauses, making a total of seven. In 5:8 the three participles are comple¬ 
mented by two verbal clauses to make a total of five (or seven if we add the 
participle and verb in 5:9). In 9:5-6, we have three participles but as many 
as five verbal clauses, to make a total of eight. We have already observed 
that 9:5 overlaps heavily with 8:8, three of the four cola being nearly the 
same, while the fourth has similar elements. It is at this point that the 
principal expansion in the apostrophe has occurred in comparison with the 
other apostrophes in the book, for three additional verbal clauses accom¬ 
pany the first participle while in the other two examples the first participle 
is followed immediately by the second (4:13a and 5:8a). Nevertheless, there 
is no reason to suppose that 9:5 has been expanded by anyone except the 
author. The purpose is to tie this closing piece to the interior content of The 
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Book of Visions and thus show that the transcendental, universal deity is 
the same one involved in the daily and yearly affairs of the nations, that a 
stroke from the deity knocks the earth off balance and destroys the work of 
men. Thus the first participle in 9:5 has a more direct connection with the 
course of events than any of the others in the several apostrophes, and it 
signals the point of contact and its effects in dramatic fashion. Somewhat 
similar is the reference (also unduplicated) to Yahweh as the treader on the 
high places of the earth, a reference to the deity in his role as mighty all- 
conquering warrior in the first series (4:13). This reference is doubtless a 
reflection of the martial imagery that is so prominent in the early chapters 
of the book, especially the great indictment of chaps. 1-2 and its climax in 
the eschatological battle of 2:14—16. 

The remaining items in v 6 are fairly standard, though the details are 
distinctive. In 6a the initial participle {hbwnh) is balanced by the perfect 3d 
m. s. form of the verb ysd in a chiastic position at the end of the second 
colon: 


Syllables Stresses 

habboneh baSSamayim ma'dlotaw 3 + 3 + 3 = 9 3 

wa’aguddatd c a lucres yesadah 5 + 1 + 1+ 3 = 10 3 

Who built its upper stories in the sky, 

and its supports he founded upon the earth. 

There is a slight difference in the text between the kethib ( mHwtw ) and qere 
( ma c dlotdyw ), whether the noun is singular or plural before the 3d m. s. 
suffix; but it is possible that it simply preserves the defective older spelling 
of the plural without the yod, which is a characteristic marker of the plural 
form, m. and f. before pronominal suffixes. In any case we have a complex 
combinatory arrangement in v 6a, in which the parts interlock and interact 
in subtle ways. In our judgment a single structure or building is involved, 
one that Yahweh himself has erected {hbwnh/Zysdh). This structure is in 
the heavens but has been founded upon the earth (or even the underworld); 
in other words, its foundations are deep (b$mym// c l-*rs). This building must 
be his great palace complex, the same one described as having been built 
with his own hands in Exod 15:17 and in Ps 78:69, where the same verbs 
are used while the parallel to 3 rs is rmym , no doubt a reference to heaven. 
The structure referred to in Ps 78:69 is not the temple in Jerusalem but the 
heavenly/earthly original of which the Jerusalem structure is intended to 
be the replica. (The verse must be read in the light of both of the other 
passages dealing with the same point, Exod 15:17 and Amos 9:6.) It has its 
upper stories (pi.) in the heavens, while its foundations are embedded in the 
earth, even the underworld. Exactly what y gdtw means in the Bible is not 
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clear; it occurs only three other times and seems to mean “a bunch” or “a 
band” (Exod 12:22; 2 Sam 2:25; Isa 58:6). Here the suggested rendering is 
“vault” (something bonded or banded together), but that is little more than 
a guess. Taking all of the components together, we visualize a gigantic 
building ( hekdl ) with upper stories in the heavens and with the basis or 
foundation in the earth or under it, established in the underworld. This 
structure is God’s own handiwork and constitutes his dwelling place. 

The passage in Exod 15:17 has been dealt with exhaustively by numerous 
scholars (Childs 1974:240; Cross 1973:112-44; Freedman 1981), but it 
seems clear to us that the sanctuary here is not an earthly temple made by 
human hands but the heavenly palace of Yahweh made by him with his 
own hands. This palace is located in conjunction with the special mountain 
of the deity: in Exodus 15 it must be Sinai, while in Psalm 78 it is just as 
clearly Mount Zion. No specific location is provided in the passage in 
Amos. Just how the mountain functions in relation to the heavenly temple 
is not clear, but we can guess that from the top of the holy mountain one 
could see the heavenly palace, for it is on the mountain that Moses is shown 
the tabnit of the heavenly palace, apparently a model of it, perhaps a cir¬ 
cumlocution for the palace itself. In some fashion the heavenly palace is 
located near the site of the mountain, though its foundations are in the 
netherworld and its upper stories are in heaven. It is possible that the 
mountain itself, also a creation of the deity (cf. 4:13, “the Shaper of the 
mountains”) is part of the temple, the link between foundations and super¬ 
structure. The text of Exod 15:17 reads as follows: 

You brought them in and you planted them 
in the mountain of your inheritance, 
the fixed place of your throne which you made, Yahweh 
the sanctuary, my Lord, your hands created. 

The parallel terms are combinatory; thus the mkwn Isbtk is probably the 
throne room in the sanctuary—the holy of holies. And the second verb and 
its subject make explicit that this sanctuary was made by Yahweh’s own 
hands, not by someone else or by others at his direction. Just what it was 
that Yahweh made with his own hands and just where it is remain in doubt, 
but it is clearly quite vast, with its towers in the heavens and its foundations 
on or probably under the earth. Probably only certain parts of it are visible 
at any particular time from any single vantage point. A look at Isa 66:1 
might provide a clue, though the reference there may be hyperbolic. While 
the images cannot be pinned down precisely, the heavenly temple probably 
encompassed a good part of both heaven and earth. 
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We may now return to Ps 78:69 and its context. We can begin at v 67 and 
go through v 71: 

67 wayyindas bethel ydsep 
ubesebet J eprayim Id ? bahar 

68 wayyibhar y et-sebet yeh udd 
y et-har siyydn y aser y dheb 

69 wayyiben kemd-ramim miqdaso 
ke^eres yesdddh le'olam 

70 wayyibhar beddwld c abdo 
wayyiqahehu mimmikWot so’n 

71 me’ahar c alot h$bi*d 

» 

lir € ot beya c aqob c ammd 
ubeyifra’el nahalato 

67 He rejected the tent of Joseph, 

he did not choose the tribe of Ephraim; 

68 but he chose the tribe of Judah, 

Mount Zion, which he loves. 

69 He built his sanctuary like the high heavens, 

like the earth, which he founded forever. 

70 He chose David his servant, 

and took him from the sheepfolds; 

71 from tending the suckling ewes he brought him 

to be the shepherd of Jacob his people, 

of Israel his inheritance. 

The main double theme of this section of the poem is Yahweh’s rejection 
of Joseph//Ephraim and the choice of the tribe of Judah and of David his 
servant. There is also reference to Zion, which he loved, an allusion to the 
establishment of Jerusalem as the capital of the kingdom, and at least a hint 
that the sanctuary or temple will be erected there (on Mount Zion). But 
v 69 should be seen as a retrospective view regarding the heavenly temple, 
because its replica or representative building is now going to be built in 
Jerusalem. 

But first, what does v 69 say? “And he built like [the] heights [of heaven] 
his sanctuary, like [the] earth he established it forever.” It seems clear from 
a comparison of this passage with Amos 9:6 that the author is not really 
comparing the sanctuary with heaven and earth, though that interpretation 
would be possible, but rather indicating the way the sanctuary is laid out. 
We note two other points. (1) As the second colon stands, we are inclined to 
read the words after k y rs as a relative clause, “like earth, which he founded 
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forever.” But it is not necessary to do so. We would have to supply the 
missing relative pronoun, *sr. While the latter is rarely used in early poetry, 
it occurs frequently in this poem, such as in v 68 and elsewhere (vv 3, 4, 5, 
11, 42, 43), so if it were intended or implied, it probably would have been in 
the text. (2) The word ISvlm is not future but past, as often in Hebrew 
poetry (Dahood 1966:56, 180). The reference here is to the distant past, 
when Yahweh made his great palace. And referring to the other point, the 
parallelism of bnh and ysd shows that the same object is in mind, or that 
the objects belong to the same structure as in Amos 9:6. 

The feminine suffix may be a puzzle in Ps 78:69, but the same suffix on 
the same verb is no problem in Amos 9:6 because the object there is femi¬ 
nine (and note also the resumptive suffix there). Ironically, Amos 9:6 could 
be read like the Psalm’s, “upon the earth that he founded”; but we think 
that it is clear in both cases that the subject of the verse is not the earth but 
the sanctuary whose foundations are in the earth (or the netherworld). 
There are two explanations of the 3d f. s. suffix on the verb in Ps 78:69: 
(1) it may refer to an unexpressed noun such as 3 gdh, which designates the 
divine palace or some part of it, carried over from a traditional passage 
such as Amos 9:6; or (2) in pre-exilic times, assuming that the psalm was 
written down, m. and f. 3d s. suffixes would have been written with h. 
When it came time to revise the spelling and change most masculine suf¬ 
fixes from he to waw, the scribes left the he, thinking it was a feminine 
suffix; and subsequently it was vocalized that way. But it is actually mascu¬ 
line because it refers to the miqdas earlier in the verse. The comparative k 
refers to the past when he did these things—the new temple on Mount Zion 
(or the tabernacle of David) will be like the one Yahweh built himself for 
himself in the dim past. The divine temple that was built in the ancient past 
extended from earth to heaven, its foundations on the former, its super¬ 
structure in the latter. So we must understand here the prepositions that are 
present and accounted for in the Amos passage. We would then read as 
follows: 

69 As he built in the heavenly heights his sanctuary 

and as upon the earth, he founded it[!] in dim antiquity. 

Even if we ultimately decide that ysdh is a relative clause modifying y rs in 
both places (it cannot be one way in one place and another in the other; 
but, perhaps regrettably, it can be a relative clause with retrospective suffix 
in both places) we do not think it would change the essential meaning of 
both passages, that he built his sanctuary with its upper stories in heaven 
and its foundation on earth. As for l&dlam, it would refer to the past in any 
case: the earth was created “from eternity.” The same is true of the heav- 
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enly palace, which was built a long time ago but which could well be “for 
eternity” too. 

The last bicolon of 9:6 is identical with that of 5:8 except for a slight 
spelling difference in the opening participle: haqqdre 3 (5:8) and haqqdre* 
(9:6), in which the latter preserves the older form of the word while in 5:8 
the spelling includes the waw for the long 6 of the participle. In general, the 
spelling in Amos as in all of the minor prophets is quite late, among the 
latest in the canonical books; but in forms such as this one the spelling is 
not entirely consistent. 

The passage has been examined previously, and it may suffice here to 
point out that this reference may not be simply an expression of praise and 
awe at the might and majesty of God. There is also a possible allusion to 
the specific occasion on which the combination of swelling seas and intense 
rainfall produced the Great Flood that wiped out most living things; it was 
understood to be not only a manifestation of irresistible divine power but 
also an expression of divine judgment. The wording is not the same and the 
description may be innocent, reflecting the idea that waters to fructify the 
earth well up from the great mythic freshwater ocean in the underworld. 
Nevertheless, the verb spk is used often of Yahweh pouring out his wrath 
upon his people or Jerusalem, and in a few cases it will be poured out “like 
water” (kmym), so the connection is one that could easily be made. On this 
note, The Book of Visions comes to a close. 


REVIEW AND SUMMATION 

As is clear even from a casual reading, the section of Amos from 7:1 
through 9:6 is dominated by the series of visions. The series is interrupted 
twice, between the third and fourth visions and between the fourth and fifth 
visions, by the insertion or inclusion of materials not directly connected 
with the visions but which, as we have tried to show, belong to the struc¬ 
ture of the unit. The material divides about equally into two parts, and 
these may again be subdivided into appropriate subsections. The first part 
consists of the first four visions or, better, the first two pairs of visions, 
including the first insertion within the second pair of visions. The insertion 
is approximately the same length as the report of the visions. The second 
part consists of the second insertion and closes with Vision 5. The second 
insertion is about twice as long as the account of the fifth vision, so in fact 
more space is devoted to the insertions than to the visions; but it is the 
latter that provide the framework and the essential meaning for the mate¬ 
rial in this part of the book. The word counts are as follows: 
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Visions 

1. 41 (7:1-3) 

2. 39 (7:4—6) 

3. 43 (7:7-9) 

4. 42 (8:1-3) 

5. 73 (9:l-5a) 
238 


Insertions 

1. 132(7:10-17) 

2. 148 (8:4-14) 
280 


1. Visions 238 

2. Insertions 280 

3. Closing 29 

Grand Total 547 


We propose the following outline: 


I. The first four visions 

7:1—8:3 

(297) 

A. The first pair 

7:1-6 

(80) 

1. First vision 

7:1-3 

(41) 

2. Second vision 

7:4-6 

(39) 

B. The second pair and insertion 

7:7-8:3 

(217) 

3. Third vision 

7:7-9 

(43) 

4. First insertion 

7:10-17 

(132) 

5. Fourth vision 

8:1-3 

(42) 

II. The second insertion and the fifth 
vision 

8:4—9:6 

(250) 

1. The second insertion 

8:4-14 

(148) 

2. The fifth vision 

9:l-5aA 

(73) 

3. Concluding Apostrophe 

9:5aB-6 

(29) 


In the following review we wish to consider first of all the visions and what 
they tell us about Amos, the prophet and the man, and about his relations 
with Yahweh and the nature and significance of the message received. 


L Amos 

The visions provide an insight not only into Amos' calling and commis¬ 
sion as a prophet but also into his grasp of the essentials of the Israelite 
faith and its meaning for him and for his people at a critical juncture in 
their history. The more strictly theological aspects of these experiences also 
deserve attention, because they reveal unusual details of the relation be¬ 
tween God and prophet and important features of the divine personality. In 
addition, as we have tried to show, the visions provide an outline and a 
guide for both the course of Amos' ministry and the historical development 
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of his message, as well as a mechanism for organizing and classifying the 
oracular and other materials preserved in the book. 

At the same time we must not neglect the insertions. The first one pro¬ 
vides us with practically all of the information (except for the heading in 
1:1) we have about the historical figure of the man and the only specific 
incident in his career as a prophet. One need only compare that circum¬ 
stance with the book of Jeremiah, which is replete with both autobiographi¬ 
cal and biographical data about that prophet, to see at once how little we 
really know about the man from Tekoa, and at the same time how precious 
that little is. Without the account of the confrontation at Bethel we would 
know practically nothing and would have to guess practically everything 
about the way the prophet pursued his calling, and the circumstances under 
which at least some of his oracles were delivered. As it is we must still guess 
a great deal about many things, including when and where the oracles were 
delivered, how long he continued as a prophet, and what happened to him. 
But we would be much worse off without the information in the first inser¬ 
tion (compare, for example, books such as Joel or Zephaniah, Nahum or 
Habakkuk, where the only direct information we have about any of those 
prophets is in the heading, itself barely more than the name, and we must 
glean the rest from the content of the oracles, a chancy business at best). 

The second insertion, about the same length as the first, also serves an 
important purpose, though it is not at all the same. It has material belong¬ 
ing to and continuing three series that begin much earlier in the book: the 
Woe series, which starts early but has its main content in chaps. 5-6, is here 
continued and effectively brought to a climax (there may be a straggler in 
the Epilogue, but it is only that); and the eschatological or futurist group 
using formulas such as bywm hhw y and ymym b*ym also reaches a critical 
point here. There is a dramatic reversal in the Epilogue, where this series 
plays a central and climactic role. But here the negative expectations are 
brought together, and a final picture of unrelieved disaster is presented. Just 
as the first insertion fits well into the framework of the second pair of 
visions, which form an envelope around it, and expresses in dialogue and 
drama the content of those visions and their conclusive, irreversible judg¬ 
ment, so the second insertion bridges the distance between the second pair 
of visions and the fifth and last one. This vision adds only a single main 
ingredient to the picture of doom, namely, the relentless pursuit of the 
temple personnel and presumably the leadership generally after the debacle 
already predicted earlier. A special and worse fate is held out for them, 
beyond the normal fate of those who inhabit the condemned nation. The 
third series consists of the oaths. 

The Book of Visions is the heart of the book of Amos because it tells us 
how Amos became a prophet, what he saw and heard in the presence of his 
God, and the nature of the message he brought back with him from those 
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experiences. When the visions are combined with the only story about 
Amos in action, then we have both sides of the biography: the personal 
inner experience and the public outer expression in the full glare of opposi¬ 
tion from the highest authorities, along with most of the rest of the people 
(7:10b). But happily for future generations, and no doubt against the wishes 
of those who opposed him from the start, the record was made and pre¬ 
served, and his experience was written down. 

Thus the first of the great prophets of the eighth century, at an extraordi¬ 
nary time in the history of two tiny kingdoms and with implications reach¬ 
ing far beyond their borders, steps out of the anonymity of village life onto 
the stage. There were prophets before him, great ones, greater than he or 
his contemporaries would be; but their lives and work had been carried out 
under other conditions and auspices. Their work was central and their 
legacy was all-important. Without the tradition beginning with Moses and 
continuing with Samuel especially, but also with such men as Nathan and 
more recently—perhaps within living memory—those unmatched heroes of 
the faith, Elijah and Elisha, there could not have been prophets at all in the 
eighth or any other century. No matter how reluctant kings and priests 
may have been to listen to unpleasant words, especially by irascible 
prophets, the tradition made a firm place for such persons; whatever their 
fate as individuals and whatever impact or lack of it their words may have 
had, there were always those who heard and remembered, who saved and 
preserved the words delivered. Ultimately the best were vindicated and 
their work canonized. When the Babylonian exiles began to patch together 
their lives and their faith after the trauma of defeat and captivity, they put 
together an official record of their experience from the first day of creation 
to the present moment of their own existence, the thirty-seventh year of the 
exile of their king Jehoiachin. It was all there, but it was unthinkable that it 
could be published and sanctioned without a supplementary collection of 
the prophets, whose work and words made it possible for others to write 
their history, to be grateful for their survival, and to have a future to look 
forward to and celebrate. 

In this massive collection, containing the bulk of the pre-exilic prophets 
including majors and minors, the book of Amos has a distinction, because 
he was the first and led the way. Others followed, and a new tradition was 
established. When the collection was put together it included the prophets 
who had foreseen and predicted the catastrophic experiences of the two 
kingdoms, beginning in the eighth century and ending with the destruction 
of first one and then the other of them. The prophets of the eighth century 
had spelled it all out before it happened and had explained in detail the 
whys and wherefores, so that when those terrible things happened, the 
victims had a realistic appraisal of their circumstances to ponder and seri¬ 
ous instructions regarding what to do about them. Those who had pre- 
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dieted the worst could also promise a best, a future that would reverse the 
present. So if the great history was a textbook study of everything that had 
gone wrong, an unsparing analysis of a great tragedy, then the books of the 
prophets, while not less damning in their indictment of the nations and 
their population, nevertheless held out a hope for the future that made 
survival possible. The two collections were inseparable from the start. The 
one illuminated the shadows of the past and provided people who were 
deprived of home, king, and country with a history and an identity that was 
proof against the blandishments of pagan society and life in Babylon, as 
equally against threats of utter destruction. The other provided hope, 
promise, and assurance for the future. Without the latter there could have 
been no future. The heretics of the eighth century, the rejected voices of the 
years of the first commonwealth, were now the voices of authority and 
accepted wisdom. 

Among them Amos and his book played an all-important part, because 
he was preeminent. Each prophet was distinctive and no man’s lackey or 
imitator, but they had a great deal in common, and ultimately the cumula¬ 
tive force of their oracles won the day. However terrible the doom they 
proclaimed, and however certain the fate of the condemned, their words 
were preserved and lived on, along with the other words of survival and 
return. Alone among the nations, Israel and Judah had this tradition, and 
they alone had a chance to survive the onslaught of the great powers in 
those centuries. 

There is a grim lesson in the fact that the larger, more powerful and 
wealthier peoples fell by the wayside and vanished along with countless 
other national groups, but one of the smaller, weaker, and less viable states 
survived. Judah fell, like Israel, but its people persevered, and in the end 
they were rescued. They had the story of the prophets and inherited the 
legacy of both north and south, and that finally was what counted. So even 
though Amos was sent to the north and probably uttered most of the 
preserved oracles there, and clearly had the great confrontation there as 
well, his message was for all of Israel and was preserved in the south along 
with those of the other prophets. He and his message came home to his 
own. The same is true of Hosea, a prophet of the north whose principal 
messages were for his own kingdom. Both the message and the experience 
of that prophet also belong to the south, and ultimately Judah inherited the 
whole tradition. Amos represents a turning point; he was the first of the 
new breed of prophets, who appeared on the scene after a gap and perhaps 
a break in the succession. He accuses the leadership of silencing the 
prophets, and we wonder what happened to the bands of prophets estab¬ 
lished and led by Elijah and Elisha, apparently gone by the time of Amos. 
There are prophets to be sure, but for the most part they merit neither 
respect nor title, hangers-on and hirelings of the court who merely give 
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prophecy a bad name. It is no accident that Amos denies any connection 
with professional prophets of any kind. He insists on the distinction. He is a 
nonprophet who prophesies because he has been called from another way of 
life entirely to bring an urgent message. Yahweh searched outside the ranks 
of “the prophets” to seek someone to bear that message. Amos was the 
man. 

The visions reflect the substance of this self-evaluation. Amos does not 
explain how he received visions. Clearly it is not a matter of training or 
instruction in the art of being a prophet! Visions can be described, even 
analyzed, but the experience still defies explanation. Practically everyone 
has dreams and many have visions, but only visions from the living God 
count, and Amos somehow knew that his were. He describes the visions 
rather matter-of-factly, but the crucial distinction is the presence of the 
deity in them, a presence that is both visual and audible. Seeing does not 
occur without hearing. True, the first vision conveys its own message; even 
for a neophyte the message is unmistakable. But then the words come; 
Amos speaks and Yahweh responds. The second vision follows the same 
pattern. With the second pair of visions, however, the positions are re¬ 
versed, and Yahweh speaks first. 

What is essential for understanding Amos as man and prophet is the 
absolute conviction of actual personal contact with the deity, Yahweh the 
God of Israel. Amos had been a worshiper of Yahweh all his life, no doubt, 
so Yahweh was not a stranger to him. He would know the traditions and 
the stories of earlier prophets. Knowing about God is one thing, but know¬ 
ing him is quite another. They are not unrelated, however, and when 
Yahweh appears in a vision and speaks, the man Amos is ready. He sees 
and he speaks. The first verbal contact is initiated by Amos, even before 
Yahweh can speak his message. Even before he hears it, Amos has a mes¬ 
sage for God. We assume this to be the first contact of a direct nature 
between Yahweh and prophet initiated by the former. Presumably Amos 
does not know yet that he has a mission, only that he has been shown a 
terrible vision of disaster in the form of a locust plague. He will see worse 
later, but we must not underestimate the dreadful implications and conse¬ 
quences. The book of Joel reflects the awesome nature of locust plagues and 
the incredible devastation that those insects can and do inflict up to the 
present time. Without knowing why he has been shown this vision; but, 
clearly recognizing its source, Amos flings himself into the breach as inter¬ 
cessor even before he is a prophet. That action is unique in the annals of 
Israel and of its prophets. The only other successful intercession of this 
kind recorded in the Bible is credited to Moses, who intervened in the crisis 
of the golden calf. But he was already a seasoned veteran of many intimate 
meetings with the deity and the successful leader of his people out of Egypt, 
when he attempted the extraordinary intervention. Between that time and 
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Amos no one managed to do it in a story still found in the Bible, though 
Samuel is credited with intercessory powers and made a strenuous if unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to use them. No doubt there were others too. Even more 
remarkable than the intercession is the response. Amos reports that 
Yahweh repented and affirmed “It shall not happen.” 

Without going over this question again at length, we want to stress two 
things. 

1. Amos’ initial response to a vision of doom makes very clear his own 
feeling about his people and something of his character. He is a dedicated 
partisan of his people and will soon again intercede as he has just done. The 
message received from Yahweh is not one he would have adopted on his 
own. He resists the message and makes every effort to change it. That is his 
role in the first pair of visions. But he is finally overpowered by the deity 
and must deliver Yahweh’s message to his people, not Amos’ message. He 
can say what he pleases to Yahweh and he succeeds in changing the deity’s 
mind. But that is only a reprieve. The threat remains. 

2. Amos knows that the message is urgent and the time short. His in¬ 
tercession buys time, but no more than that. The threat of judgment is 
there, and only full-scale repentance will avert the threat of judgment. So 
the first phase of Amos* ministry begins with dire warnings and urgings to 
repent. These speeches reflect his successful intervention and show that 
Amos’ message from the beginning was given in the shadow of a provision¬ 
ally suspended conviction and condemnation. The divine repentance was 
real but could only be temporary. So Phase One of Amos’ ministry must 
have been urgent and frantic. There was no time to lose. 

In the book of Amos not much of this Phase survives, either because 
there was precious little time and he did not say much, or because those 
speeches were not remembered or recorded. It may be that he discarded 
them himself because they did not suit the later phases in which he was 
more heavily involved. It is also possible that Amos’ attitudes changed with 
time and experience. The rebuffs received at the hands of those who should 
have known better doubtless convinced him, along with the later visions, 
that the cause was hopeless and that with the current generation the end of 
the nation would come. But it is unlikely that Amos would wash his hands 
of everybody in the nation. Anyone who spoke so eloquently about the 
mistreatment of the poor and helpless, whose defender and protagonist was 
Yahweh himself, could not have written everyone off together and at once. 
His heart might harden against the leadership, against those whose actions 
were bringing disaster and destruction on everyone, and who were inflicting 
pain and suffering on the innocent and righteous, but he would not add to 
the indignity heaped on the righteous by condemning them too. This dis¬ 
tinction is the legacy of Phase One. 

From the first set of visions we derive the initial impact on a man, doubt- 
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less steeped in the tradition and a faithful worshiper and servant of 
Yahweh, according to contemporary convention. But the visions were the 
first direct contact between God and this worshiper and must have had a 
profound impact on the man. We see it in his intervention, unique in the 
annals of Israel’s religious history; we see it also in the report of Yahweh’s 
repentance. We must ask about the second vision: when does it occur; what 
is its purpose and function? Is it just a literary flourish? The structure is 
carefully worked out so that the account is practically a duplicate. But 
there are both serious and subtle differences. Because the outcome is the 
same we may wonder whether it is a purely literary exercise designed to 
reinforce the first. But the logic (psychological and otherwise) is different. 
If the transaction is a real one, then the purpose of the second one could 
hardly have been to duplicate and reinforce the first. The same may well be 
true with the third and fourth, where Yahweh arranges matters in order to 
reveal a changed determination about “my people Israel” and then dupli¬ 
cates it in order to confirm the third. The message has been determined by 
Yahweh; in the first vision of the second pair he communicates that mes¬ 
sage to Amos, and in the second vision he repeats and thus confirms it. 
Together they leave no doubt about that decision. Amos plays no part in its 
formulation and does not affect the course of events in either of those 
visions, which might be regarded as the standard or normal pattern. In 
such circumstances the visions can come in direct and rapid sequence or 
can be separated by a period of time. 

The first two visions are another matter altogether. While at first sight 
the order or literary pattern, with its repetition of almost identical lan¬ 
guage, seems to make it fall into the same classification as the second pair, 
the content is very different, as is the outcome. The central factor in each 
case is the prophet’s intervention rather than compliance with an order or 
commission from God. The latter, in fact, was not issued or was issued in a 
different form, allowing Amos to deliver a message different from the one 
planned by the deity. It is difficult to know how to interpret the second 
vision in the light of the first. In some ways it would make better sense to 
interpret them as coming simultaneously, so that the interchange between 
prophet and deity was one and the same. But that possibility is clearly ruled 
out by the slight changes in language, which show that they are in sequence 
and the second presupposes the first. The other way would be to regard 
them as alternates, but that interpretation is ruled out also. The only way to 
read them is to see them as separate events, with the situation at the begin¬ 
ning of the second vision essentially the same as at the beginning of the 
first. 

Yahweh’s intention in the second vision is the same as in the first, or 
worse, because the vision is much more devastating in its implications: not 
just an agricultural disaster but a cosmic catastrophe of unlimited violence, 
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consisting of the all-consuming fire from heaven that plays such a central 
role in the great opening oracle. We may guess therefore that it is really a 
test on God’s part to see whether Amos really meant his intercession or 
whether it was a spontaneous response not seriously thought through. 
Looked at another way, it also becomes a test of the deity. What can Amos 
have thought, having just interceded successfully with Yahweh to spare 
Jacob, on seeing a vision from Yahweh in which a worse disaster was 
threatened? Clearly in the second vision we have a test of wills. Amos will 
not budge. His earlier intercession is now reinforced; it is both spontaneous 
and reasoned. He has had time to think about it. And Yahweh’s response is 
not trivial either. The whole exercise is not merely a test of the prophet, 
though Yahweh is frequently if not constantly in the business of testing 
people (cf. Gen 22:1; Deut 8:3; Job 1-2). 

The purpose was not just to find out how Amos felt and what his reac¬ 
tion would be, though clearly Yahweh would wish to know those things, 
and in particular the mettle of a man who is going to be entrusted with a 
critical message to be delivered under the most difficult of circumstances. 
But it is impossible to believe that Yahweh planned his own repentance or 
that it was a mere ploy used as part of the testing. We are not here speaking 
about ultimate theological issues but rather about human perception of the 
interaction, as part of the story. We must take the account of the vision and 
the decisions reached at face value. The intercession clearly was purposeful 
and intentional. Amos was not testing God. The same was true of the 
repentance; whatever other divine purposes it may have served, it was gen¬ 
uine. The second case, therefore, presupposes that God has changed his 
mind once again, and the second time his expectations may have been 
mixed. He must have been surprised by Amos’ initial outburst, but could 
hardly have been the second time. His own second response could hardly 
have been spontaneous, as the first may have been; but he is known as the 
One who repents over the evil (hannihdm c al-hdrd c d; cf. Joel 2:13; Jonah 
4:2), and he is true to his character. The dynamics of the second vision and 
dialogue are different from those of the first, and presumably both parties 
learn more about themselves and about each other in the process. 

There may be a lurking suspicion that the first set of visions serves only 
to lead up to and enhance the second set, that the real purpose has nothing 
to do with divine repentance or a genuine opportunity for Israel to repent 
on its part but is only a dramatic literary prelude to the significant, opera¬ 
tional visions in the second set. The purpose then would be only to provide 
Amos with some experience in receiving visions and responding to them. 
His spontaneous reaction only shows that he is naive and does not under¬ 
stand his real role, which he learns thoroughly only with the second set of 
visions. Yahweh for his part is fully prepared for the novice’s responses and 
reacts appropriately, reassuring the prophet that he is a kind and forgiving 
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deity, in accordance with the tradition and Amos’ expectations. But all of 
this prologue is designed to test and educate Amos so that he will be ready 
when the operational visions come and he is given his marching orders. In 
other words, the first two visions were preliminary tests designed to give 
Amos laboratory experience, using a simulation as it were. The device for 
terminating the rehearsal was the statement of divine repentance, which 
was far from Yahweh’s real intention. All along that purpose was conveyed 
in the content of the first two visions, restated and confirmed by the second 
pair. That this analysis is a genuine possibility is supported by what Jer¬ 
emiah says about Yahweh’s dealings with him: the prophet claims to have 
been deceived and abused by the deity and manipulated into untenable 
situations all for ulterior reasons either concealed by God or misrepre¬ 
sented to the prophet (Jer 20:7-18). In Amos, however, we find no such 
complaint. If Amos was duped he remained so. We prefer to believe that he 
was not: that he was aware of different possibilities in his relations with 
Yahweh and that he assessed the circumstances correctly. 

While in retrospect the intervention did not directly affect the course of 
history, and the visions proved to be accurate forecasts, Amos believed that 
the interchanges with Yahweh were genuine and that the latter’s repentance 
was real. Amos was much closer to the situation than anyone else, and his 
judgment must prevail. The initial experiences with Yahweh provided a 
valuable lesson to the prophet. They confirmed that Yahweh reveals his 
plans to prophets and that prophets can influence divine decisions. Even 
after they are reversed—we noted a series of reversals in the sequence of 
visions—the fact about Yahweh remains: he is gracious and compassionate 
and above all the one who repents of the evil. In spite of the final irrevers¬ 
ible judgment against greater Israel, and in spite of the terrible conse¬ 
quences, Yahweh did repent yet again, and Jerusalem and Judah were 
spared (Jer 26:19). 

Jeremiah reports still another divine repentance after the fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem and the final destruction of the state (42:10). Amos was not misled or 
mistaken. Not only were the visions real, but the dialogue was also. It was 
the experience and knowledge of God gained from the first pair of visions 
that made it possible for Amos to accept the burdensome mission imposed 
on him in the second pair of visions. If Yahweh was engaged in training and 
testing Amos for his task as a prophet, and no doubt he was, Amos never¬ 
theless was discovering the true nature of his God and confirming that 
knowledge in the give and take of dialogue and confrontation. 

In the case of the second set of visions, we have noted that both are 
orchestrated entirely by the deity, and the purpose in them is to confirm the 
prophet in his mission and to ensure that there will be no modification of 
the message, deviation from it, or innovation on it. Having experienced the 
heady role of counselor and intercessor, the prophet now must accept his 
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status as messenger and deliver the explicit word of Yahweh. In accordance 
with the assertion made in 3:7, Yahweh has consulted with his prophet, and 
now it is the prophet’s duty to conform to the prescription in 3:8. So we see 
at least two sides to the prophet’s character as he progresses through the 
visionary experiences. He accepts his role and defines his position vis-a-vis 
his mentor, and he prepares for his task. 

The fact that the story of his encounter with Amaziah is sandwiched in 
the middle of the second pair of visions is important and instructive. The 
decision by the editor (or the prophet) was clearly deliberate. Ordinarily 
one might expect to find it between the two sets or after the second set, as is 
the case with the second insertion; but the curious location between two 
visions that belong together, one reinforcing the other, requires an explana¬ 
tion and one that does not merely state the obvious. The answer lies in the 
juxtaposition of the two confrontations: Amos as the receiver of the mes¬ 
sage from Yahweh, and Amos as prophet and messenger to Bethel and its 
priest. Whether the author/editor intended the reader to understand the 
order of events sequentially—that is, that Amos experienced Vision 3 first, 
then confronted Amaziah, and afterward had Vision 4 —is possible but 
debatable. It has seemed more likely to us that the visions came in rapid 
succession, and that on the strength of them Amos proceeded to Bethel to 
deliver his fiery message. 

It is possible that the fourth vision confirmed the third one after the 
meeting with Amaziah, though in view of Amaziah’s haughty resistance to 
the prophet and his message, no further confirmation was really needed. We 
feel that in view of the experience of the first two visions and the several 
reversals of decisions, the prophet would have needed and wanted the as¬ 
surance of the fourth confirming vision with its repetition of the final deci¬ 
sive message before setting out on such a hazardous mission. The reinforce¬ 
ment of the fourth vision was a necessary precursor to his trip to Bethel. So 
we explain the inclusion of the story between the two visions as an editorial 
effort to juxtapose the two blocks of material in the closest possible manner 
so that the reader experiences the two confrontations simultaneously, even 
though they happened in sequence. It is even possible that both the visions 
and the confrontation happened in the same place at approximately the 
same time. We are not told where Amos had the visions, and it is possible 
that they came to him while he was traveling and preaching the word of 
repentance following the altered decisions after the first and second visions. 
In any case, the two experiences are juxtaposed and are to be kept together 
in interpreting the material. What we have then is a split-screen presenta¬ 
tion, with Amos conferring with Yahweh in one panel and confronting 
Amaziah in the other. Needless to say, it is the first that explains the 
behavior of the prophet in the second. The story of the event at Bethel is 
the prime illustration of what the commission and the message given to 
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Amos in the pair of visions meant in practice. The prophet learned his 
lesson well and delivered the message from God as a faithful, obedient 
servant. Precisely because of that he behaved the way he did and said what 
he said at Bethel. The encounter was not simply a violent argument be¬ 
tween two headstrong men who differed on matters of local propriety and 
protocol. It was the irreconcilable conflict between opposing spokesmen for 
the one God: the primate of the leading sanctuary in the north and the 
undocumented visionary from the south. In fact, the one speaks for himself 
and the interests of those who share power and prestige ostensibly in the 
name of and for the sake of Yahweh, but not in actuality, while the other 
speaks for the same deity but out of a genuine experience in vision and 
dialogue. The editor could not have produced a more vivid contrast be¬ 
tween manmade and divinely inspired religion. 

The hardening process is also seen in the fifth vision, which—if we are 
right—reflects the circumstances growing out of the confrontation at 
Bethel. The transition to Phase Three, with its emphasis on condign and 
individual punishment of the leadership arises from the conviction that 
there can be no future for Israel if the leadership survives the disaster. They 
would only bring about another tragedy later on. If the victims and com¬ 
mon people are to survive at all, then the leaders must be identified sepa¬ 
rately and eliminated. It is no accident that the fifth vision is located at the 
temple (which one is not specified, and any of several may be in view), 
because that is where the trouble is centered and where the apostasy began, 
all in the name of true religion. The primary reference would inevitably be 
to the high priest and his cohorts, but the slaughter will extend through the 
ranks of the leaders. Where or when Amos had this vision we cannot 
determine, but it should be related to the disastrous confrontation with 
Amaziah because it was on that occasion that the decision of doom was 
sealed. There is no longer a question of divine repentance or certainly of 
human repentance, only of putting the denunciations on record and waiting 
for the judgment to occur. 


II. God 

Equally in The Book of Visions we find a more sharply focused picture 
and presentation of the deity. The essential elements appear in various 
places, including the two dominant themes that turn up repeatedly: the 
broad depiction of Yahweh as the creator and controller of the universe 
(e.g., 4:13, 5:8) and as the redeemer who brought his people from Egypt 
(e.g., 2:10, 3:1, 5:25) to the promised land (2:9-10). Along with these classi¬ 
cal attributions, there is the more personal aspect of his dealings, especially 
with the prophets and their role in the chain of communication between 
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God and the world of human beings, Israel in particular (cf. 2:11-12, 3:7-8, 
and 5:10-12 as well as perhaps v 13). 

In chapters 7:1-9:6 the broad theme of the universal deity is presented in 
the closing apostrophe (9:6), while the God of the Exodus is not mentioned 
explicitly until we are in the Epilogue (9:7). The other aspect of the deity, 
as the one who speaks to and through the prophet, receives particular 
emphasis here, through the medium of the visions and the dialogues be¬ 
tween Yahweh and Amos. There is further information in the interchange 
between Amos and Amaziah, in which Amos explains how he became a 
prophet and what kind of relations a true prophet can have and does have 
with the true God. It is here that we are given a private portrait of Yahweh 
the mentor, sponsor, and commander of the prophet, in balance with the 
portrait of the prophet as participant in the decision-making process, as 
intercessor, and as messenger of his Lord. As the prophet’s personality 
emerges more fully from the description of the encounter with God, and 
from that of his confrontation with the high priest in a form of counter¬ 
point, so the deity’s personality is more sharply delineated in the course of 
the same encounter. He is a personal God, not less majestic or powerful, 
awe-inspiring and authoritative, but clearly the same God who described 
himself to Moses in that climactic revelation on the mountain as the all- 
gracious and compassionate One, merciful as well as just. For Amos the 
revelation of the deity through the visions is primarily in terms of his 
prophetic office and mission. The surprise, if any, comes with the clarifica¬ 
tion of his role. This God not only spoke the words for Amos to hear and 
then repeat, but he listened when Amos spoke. In fact, the latter came first 
—the listening God before the speaking God (deus audiens, not only deus 
loquens). And a God who could listen could also reflect and reconsider and 
change his mind, and did, not arbitrarily or capriciously but in response to 
human intercession. The interchange between Amos and Yahweh in chaps. 
7-8, in the course of the first four visions, represents the theological high 
point of the book and reveals the deity’s personality as do few other pas¬ 
sages in the Bible. On the one side is the message from God to the prophet, 
the message that makes up the substance of the book of Amos, a compila¬ 
tion of representative and distinctive oracles. From what we know of the 
prophet, he faithfully performed his duty to deliver the message that he 
received. It was a sacred trust, and to discharge his responsibility he was 
willing to risk everything of value to him, up to and including his life. 
Above all, he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

On the other side, there is the prophet’s message to the deity, which 
indeed came first. Even before he accepted his role as messenger, he 
claimed his role as counselor and intercessor, and imposed his will on the 
deity before the deity imposed his will on him. Yahweh is revealed as the 
One who consults: note that Amos makes the claim for prophets generally 
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that they are members of the privy council who are consulted before deci¬ 
sions are made, not just told afterward (cf. 3:7). The status that Amos 
assumes is much disputed in later books, and we do not find any prophet 
afterward actively succeeding in this claim. Isaiah only asks questions 
politely and does not offer advice or instructions. Jeremiah struggles inter¬ 
mittently and sometimes vehemently, but he is clearly forbidden to disagree 
with decisions and is not allowed to help shape them or even intervene with 
the deity. If Jeremiah’s God repents he does so by his own choice and 
without instruction or advice, least of all from the prophet. As for Ezekiel, 
he shows no disposition whatever to debate with the deity or to challenge 
his decisions. On the contrary, the God of Ezekiel does not repent at all. 

It is perhaps curious but not less significant that at the heart—or chrono¬ 
logically (and logically) at the very beginning (7:1-6)—of Amos’ ministry 
there should be a unique account of intercessions by a neophyte, who is not 
yet an active prophet in a book devoted largely to oracles of denunciation 
and damnation. The corresponding repentance of the deity, showing in a 
specific encounter that compassion and mercy are essential elements in his 
character, is in striking contrast to the attributes of justice, judgment, and 
drastic punishment that are the main content of the book. The mystery of 
the tension, even competition, between the attributes of retribution and 
mercy that combine to form divine equity is ultimately insoluble in human 
terms. It is said that before the Day of Atonement Yahweh himself prays 
that his attribute of mercy will outweigh his attribute of judgment as deci¬ 
sions must be rendered for the coming year. 

What remains important for understanding the prophet and his book is 
that in his introductory experience with the deity Amos prevailed over the 
latter in securing a decision for mercy, nothing less, and in direct response 
to the prophet’s direct plea. In spite of all reversals, a veritable kaleidoscope 
of reversals, that initial, basic impression could never have been erased. 
And if the deity was revealed as first of all the forgiver, the prophet was 
perceived as an intercessor like the great exemplar of all prophets, Moses 
himself. Ultimately (in our opinion) such a God and such a man could not 
consign the whole people and the whole nation to permanent perdition. 
There would be judgment and punishment in profusion, and a whole gener¬ 
ation of leaders would be executed mercilessly; but there would also be 
mercy. Amos would have been derelict in his insight and his duty alike had 
he not foreseen such an outcome. After all, he had seen God close up and 
had heard him speak the words of remission; he knew. No matter how firm 
or secure the reversals, and they were very firm, the same God who re¬ 
pented once or twice could and would repent again. As Jeremiah reports, 
that is exactly what happened in the days of Hezekiah when, in spite of a 
firm decision to destroy (announced grimly by the good prophet Micah), 
Yahweh—on his own and in response to the repentance of Hezekiah and 
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his people—reversed the decision and spared the city. Isaiah 36-37 (=2 
Kings 18-19) has a different account of the event, but the essential points 
are the same. The decision to save the city is made in response to 
Hezekiah’s prayers and entreaties, but nothing is said of a prior judgment 
against the city, and the reason given for saving it is that Yahweh will do it 
for his own sake and for that of his servant David. 

Jeremiah reports another act of repentance on Yahweh’s part in his own 
time, after the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 587. The God who repented in the wilderness at Moses’ 
behest and again at the request of the prophet Amos could repent again, in 
spite of reversals. Amos knew that from the beginning, based on his private 
knowledge of the nature of God. That knowledge is expressed not only in 
the description of the visions but at critical points in the book, which refer 
to the possibilities of repentance by the people and later, we believe, the 
possibility of another final repentance on the part of Yahweh: a reversal of 
the judgment and a restoration of the people. 

III. The Message and the Response 

What remains to be discussed is the resultant message from God through 
the prophet to the people and the way it was received. We postulate that 
after the first two visions or even between them, Amos proclaimed the 
message hammered out in the exchange after the first and second visions. It 
was a message of warning and threat and an urgent appeal to repent. There 
are examples of this message in some parts of the book, notably 5:4-5 and 
5:14, and traces elsewhere; but, as expected, there is nothing of this phase in 
The Book of Visions. The message there is the product of the second pair of 
visions, and there are also indications of Phase Three (based on the last 
vision). Much of the book contains examples of the Second Phase, and by 
and large what has been preserved comes out of the second pair of visions 
and belongs to Phase Two. The specific context in which that message is 
presented is the temple at Bethel and the confrontation with the priest 
there, Amaziah. What is of special interest is not so much the initial mes¬ 
sage, which is given at greater length and in greater depth elsewhere (the 
actual public address may well have been the architectonically magnificent 
oracles in chaps. 1-2, the speech against the eight nations), but the response 
on the part of the authorities and the rapid transition from Phase Two to 
Phase Three as Amos produces specific condemnations of the houses of the 
king and high priest. This set adds the specific sentence of dynastic destruc¬ 
tion that may have been implied in Phase Two, but which is made explicit 
in Phase Three. What emerges in the confrontation is the fact that there is a 
total failure in comprehension on the part of the priest. He is completely 
unable to grasp the reality of Amos’ message or even the possibility that 
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God could speak such a message through this man or at all. To us it is all 
very understandable and tragically regrettable. A high priest is often the 
last person to know the mind of his God. Consider the pathetic case of the 
old priest Eli having to ask the boy Samuel for information about God’s 
plans for the house of Eli. Here too the prophet has unwelcome news for 
the high priest, the difference being that Eli recognized the truth when he 
heard it, while Amaziah had achieved a permanent state of obdurate imper¬ 
meability. 

The interaction between an irreversible decision of punitive judgment 
and an absolute resistance to the truth made further communication both 
impossible and absurd. The story of the confrontation provides us with a 
rare glimpse of the audience that heard the prophet and his awful message 
(cf. Jer 7 and 26, or 1 Kings 22). Elsewhere the words are only spoken, not 
heard; here they are heard and produce a response, a very negative one. 
The lesson is clear that Amos discharged his duty. He fulfilled the require¬ 
ments of his office, delivering the message of his God. No response in fact 
was expected, and the one that was given was unsatisfactory. The people 
and especially their leaders had not only resisted the word, but rejected the 
messenger. There would be no further messages to them. Next would come 
the action of God. 

The second insertion (8:4-14) provides confirmatory data. It is clear that 
the prophet expects no response and does not seem to get any. The targets 
of his attacks seem to be oblivious to his presence as they pursue their 
wicked idolatrous ways and works, and he seems like a recording angel 
compiling the roster and the dossier on each of them. As they rush along, 
unthinking, to a destiny they imagine to be quite different from what the 
prophet describes for them (cf. those who await impatiently the dawning 
Day of Yahweh in 5:18-20: they are all different elements in the group 
addressed in all of the Woes, but they are singled out by use of the word 
“Woe” itself as typical or representative of all), the oracles will end and a 
silence will engulf them, the silence in which there is no word from Yahweh 
(8:11-12). Thereafter, the final violent action will begin (8:8, 8:13-14, and 
9:5), followed by endless unrelieved mourning (8:9-10). The people, espe¬ 
cially here the leaders, have only themselves to blame for the outcome. 
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III.A. THE FIRST FOUR VISIONS 

( 7:1 — 8 : 2 ) 

III.A. 1. THE FIRST PAIR OF VISIONS 

( 7 : 1 - 6 ) 

III.A.1.a. THE FIRST VISION (LOCUSTS) 

( 7 : 1 - 3 ) 


7 Thus my Lord Yahweh showed me: Indeed he was forming 
locusts, just when the latter growth was beginning to appear, that 
is, the latter growth after the king’s mowings. 2 When they were 
about to devour the vegetation of the land entirely, I said, “My 
Lord Yahweh, please forgive! How can Jacob survive, as he is so 
small?” 3 Yahweh repented of this. “It shall not happen,” Yahweh 
said. 


NOTES 

The Book of Visions contains the only narrative material in the book of 
the prophet Amos. There are six incidents: five visions, presented as autobi¬ 
ography, and the confrontation with Amaziah, related in the third person. 
The visions, at least the first four, have a stereotyped form; that is, they 
repeat certain formulas, like the eight oracles against the nations in the 
Great Set Speech and the plagues in 4:6-11. The formulas serve simply as a 
framework for the cycle of visions, and to present the first four as two 
similar pairs. The regularities have not been developed in the direction of 
poetry. It is only the oracular material in chaps. 8 and 9 that displays the 
marks of parallelistic poetry, and then only in Amos’ peculiar manner. The 
narrative and accompanying dialogue have the form of prose. The narrative 
also uses the language of prose, as judged by the incidence of the “prose 
particles.” It happens that y aser is never used, which shows that we do not 
have the flowing literary prose of standard Hebrew as used in the Primary 
History and especially Deuteronomy. Even so, there is no indication that 
ha - and y et- were avoided: y et- c e£eb ha y ares in 7:2 is typical, and it has the 
syntax usual in prose. 

The narratives, and especially the visions, are not composed in the ample 
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prose of classical Hebrew storytelling. The language is spare, sometimes 
almost opaque, and the dialogue is lean, almost abrupt. In the first two 
visions Amos addresses God by his full title “my Lord Yahweh,” but his 
contribution to the dialogue in the third vision is one word, in the fourth 
vision a two-word phrase, in the fifth vision nothing! Yahweh’s contribution 
to the dialogue shows a contrary development: two words in the first vision, 
four in the second, eleven in the third. The similar reply in the fourth vision 
(8:2b) is amplified in an oracle (8:3). The oracle that grows out of the fifth 
vision is even longer. Amos’ intercessions dwindle and fail. 

7:1. my Lord Yahweh . The title is characteristic of Amos and dominates 
The Book of Visions. The LXX does not agree entirely with the MT in such 
details, but the variations are innocuous and provide no firm grounds for 
adjustment of the Hebrew text. 



MT 

LXX 

7:1 

: adonay yhwh 

kyrios 

2 

’adonay yhwh 

kyrie kyrie 

3a 

yhwh 

kyrie (vocative!) 

3b 

yhwh 

kyrios 

4a 

’adonay yhwh 

kyrios 

4b 

’adonay yhwh 

kyrios 

5 

’adonay yhwh 

kyrie kyrie 

6a 

yhwh 

kyrie (vocative!) 

6b 

’tiddnay yhwh 

kyrios 

7a 

’adonay 

kyrios 

8a 

yhwh 

kyrios 

8b 

’adonay 

kyrios 

15a 

yhwh 

kyrios 

15b 

yhwh 

kyrios 

16 

dbr yhwh 

logon kyriou 

17 

yhwh 

kyrios 

8:1 

’adonay yhwh 

kyrios 

8:2b 

yhwh 

kyrios 

8:3 

’ddondy yhwh 

kyrios 


The LXX recognizes the double name only in Amos’ two intercessory 
pleas. Otherwise it renders by kyrios either the double name or each name 
separately. 

showed me. The same formula is used for the first four visions. The fifth 
has “I saw my Lord” (9:1). 

indeed. Literally rendered, it would be “and behold.” All four visions 
continue in this way. 

forming. The participle ydser lacks a preceding explicit subject, as nor- 
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mally used; qore 0 in v 4 has the same construction (its subject comes later). 
The formative verb (ywsr) is also used in 4:13, where it is parallel to br y 
(used in the Creation story in Genesis 1). It states in the strongest possible 
way that an event such as a locust plague is directly caused by Yahweh. The 
insects are specially created for the occasion. The ancient versions already 
toned this down; the LXX has epigone akridon, “offspring of locusts.” This 
shift has enticed modem interpreters and translators (e.g., NEB) to suppose 
that the Hebrew should read yeser. The salient meaning of this word in the 
OT is “thought,” “imagination,” “purpose”; only later does it acquire the 
psychological connotation of “impulse” or “drive.” The meaning “object” 
or “artifact” (i.e., something formed) is found only in Isa 29:16 and 
Hab 2:18. The word yeser as the “form” of man (Ps 103:14) is related to 
Gen 2:7-8. As in Amos 4:13, the verb loses its metaphorical associations 
with the potter’s craft and means “create.” 

locusts. Of the many terms available for describing the various species of 
orthopterous insects (Driver and Larchester 1915:89-93; Andersen 
1961-62), the word used here probably means “swarm(s).” It is rare, being 
found again in the OT only at Nah 3:17. 

latter growth. The pinpointing of the locust plague to an exact moment in 
the agricultural year gives actuality to the experience. It happened at a 
particular season in the real world; the infinitival construction modifies “he 
showed” as well as “creating.” We can infer that the locusts also were real, 
that the essence of the vision was to reveal the fact that Yahweh was creat¬ 
ing them. The term leqes occurs only here in the OT. It has associations 
with malqds, “spring rain” in March and April. The word Iqs occurs in the 
Gezer Calendar, where it comes after the first season of sowing. Because 
that calendar is an almanac of farming tasks, Iqs there probably means “late 
sowing” rather than “spring growth.” The infinitive c alot secures the idea of 
growth (Gen 40:10; 41:5, 22 [grain]; Deut 29:22 [grass]; Jonah 4:6 [gourd]; 
Isa 55:13; Ezek 47:12 [trees]). The LXX word, heothine , “[coming] early in 
the morning,” seems to be off the track. 

The agricultural year in the Gezer Calendar ends with yrh qs (same 
spelling as qes in Amos 8:2b), the season of final fruit-gathering in late 
summer or early autumn. It is therefore possible that Amos’ visions all took 
place in a single year, with the second one—cosmic fire—having as its real- 
world counterpart an excessively hot summer. 

that is. The literal translation is “and behold.” The syntax of v lb is 
problematical. There is no predicator, and the use of leqeS after halldqes 
raises doubt that the two nouns have the same referent. It seems to be not 
part of the vision but a further definition of the time of the event in the real 
world. Again it is quite precise, a touch of authenticity. 

The LXX reading, “and behold one locust, the king Gog,” is wide of the 
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mark and points to a Vorlage already corrupt or else to great freedom in 
interpreting an obscure text allegorically and apocalyptically. 


LXX 

Vorlage 

MT 

kaiidou 

— 

w$hinneh 

brouchos 

yeleqQ) 

leqe$ 

heis 

J ehad 
• 

J ahar 

Gog 

gog 

gizze 

ho basileus 

— 

hammelek 


Neither the word-for-word correspondence, nor the intelligibility of the 
LXX, nor the consonantal matches can make the apparent Vorlage a com¬ 
petitor with the MT. The translator’s tendentiousness and his late herme¬ 
neutic rule out the LXX as a viable variant here. 

mowings. The verb gzz means “shear.” It is only the agricultural context 
of Amos’ first vision that suggests that here gizze means “mowings,” a time 
reference suitable for control by the preposition “after.” The only other 
possible occurrence of this word is, significantly, in a royal psalm (72:6). 
The beneficence of the king is compared extravagantly with the rain show¬ 
ers, which, like the wise teaching of Moses (Deut 32:2), water the grass. 
The gez could therefore refer to the royal pasture lands or fodder crops, or 
the crops that are taken as a kind of tax to supply the king’s animals with 
fodder. The mention of “the king” is probably not incidental, referring 
merely to the time of year when the king’s grass is mowed. It documents a 
threat to the king’s own (and therefore the nation’s) prosperity. 

2. When. Literally, “and it was.” The use of wZhdyd to continue the 
story is unaccountable, and most scholars have been content to accept 
Wellhausen’s emendation to wayehi. Less drastic is Huesman’s proposal to 
read the infinitive absolute, w$haydh (1956b:433). These adjustments do not 
entirely solve the problem, for it is still necessary to take Hm as temporal 
“when.” The result is still not happy, for it makes the following verb indic¬ 
ative, “when they had finished eating the grass of the land” (RSV; cf. 
NJPS, NIV). The LXX’s kai estai confirms the MT and correctly renders 
the following subordinate clause as subjunctive. The usage of w$hayd is 
modal, “and it would have been, it would have completely eaten the vegeta¬ 
tion of the land.” 

It is important to recover the scenario, if at all possible, in order to make 
sense of Yahweh’s remark, “It shall not happen.” For if Amos sees that the 
locusts “had finished devouring the herbage in the land” (NJPS), and then 
God says, “It shall not happen,” then the whole thing takes place in a 
vision and nothing happens at all in the real world. If, however, the vision 
is given in the context of a real plague, which, we suggest, is the very one 
described in 4:9 (note the scope and scale of what is reported there), then 
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the visionary component is specifically the revelation that it is Yahweh who 
is creating these pests. The vision also discloses the meaning of Yahweh’s 
act. It is directly against the people of Israel in terms of 3:2; it is intended to 
call them to repentance, as the refrain in 4:6-11 shows; and that intention 
can only be understood if the Lord’s purpose is explained to the people in 
the context of the experience of the plague itself. We do not believe that the 
people were left to their unaided reflections, to work out for themselves, if 
they could, that the right way to respond to a plague of locusts is to repent 
toward God and specifically to repent by doing justice in the gate. They 
should have known, if they remembered covenant stipulations and sanc¬ 
tions. But the prophet’s unique role, and Amos’ personal involvement in 
the situation, make it clear to us that he would have supplied the needed 
commentary, interpretation, and exhortation to put the matter beyond 
doubt and to make the condemnation “yet you did not return to me 
[Yahweh]” (4:9) incontrovertible. 

The beginning of v 2 thus reflects the desperate circumstance in which 
the plague has already reached its limit. Yet there is no sign of repentance. 
The events and dialogue reported in 7:1-3 could all transpire in thirty 
seconds. We are to suppose that this is the briefest possible report of the 
bare essentials of an experience and an encounter that could have taken 
quite some time to arrive at a resolution. Amos is not only appalled at what 
might happen; he is horrified at what has already happened. Because they 
have not repented, the only hope is that the prophet might intercede suc¬ 
cessfully. As a result of his intervention, there is a last-minute reprieve. 

The prophet has to pay a high price in credibility for taking on responsi¬ 
bility for the people in this way. Next time it will be harder for him to make 
his point, “If you do not repent, you will certainly perish.” “You said that 
last time, and it did not happen,” they could retort. 

vegetation . The term c e£eb is somewhat general, but when used specifi¬ 
cally it refers to natural growth of grasses, rather than to cultivated crops. 

forgive. The only subject of this verb in biblical usage is God. Its use by 
Amos in his supplication brings out a point that is not otherwise made in 
the report of the vision: the plague is due to sin. While the LXX’s hileds 
genou, “be merciful,” catches the spirit of the prayer, it loses the objective 
reference of slh by appealing to God's mercy and grace. 

How? The use of mi (normally “who?”) requires careful study. “Jacob” is 
the subject of yaqum. The meaning “how?” is makeshift, and alleged paral¬ 
lels (Isa 51:19; Ruth 3:16) are not really the same. The LXX has solved the 
problem by making Jacob the object (“Who will raise Jacob up?”); but this 
reading requires the hipHl of the verb, and *et would also be necessary. In 
the context of earnest prayer, mi expresses intense desire, sometimes in the 
full expression miyitten , sometimes alone: for example, “Would that all the 
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Lord’s people were prophets” (Num 11:29), “Oh that Jacob might sur¬ 
vive!” This prayer is parallel to selah-na\ 

small. The basis of appeal is the fact that Jacob is small, not Yahweh’s 
compassion nor the people’s contrition. Amos presents the nation as weak 
and pitiable. It is a curious argument, and it is hard to find any basis for it 
in the traditions. The description is all the more startling because in 6:8 
Yahweh said, “I abhor the pride of Jacob.” And “small” is not the way the 
prosperous complacent nation saw itself. 

The conjunction ki can be translated “because,” and the subordinate 
clause can be attached to either of the preceding ones: “Forgive [Jacob] 
because he is small!” It is possible, indeed likely, in a clause of this kind, 
that hi is an elative modifier of the adjective: “He is so small!” (cf. NIV). 

3. repented . The language is strong and should not be softened in the 
interest of theological scruples. In the context of the locust plague and 
Amos’ prayer, the meaning is objective. The point is not whether Amos 
made Yahweh feel sorry. He forgave Jacob; Jacob survived; the plague 
abated. It is worth emphasizing that the verb niham is mainly used to 
describe Yahweh’s change of mind or change of conduct. It describes a 
human behavior modification only in a handful of cases, and only in one of 
repentance for sin (Jer 8:6). In many instances Yahweh “repents” of the evil 
(rd c a) he was planning to do (Jonah 3:9, 10; 4:2) or was actually doing, but 
the same expression can be used when Yahweh changes his mind about 
doing something good (Jer 18:10) or regrets creating humans (Gen 6:6-7). 

The imperative of nhm is used only twice in the OT; in Moses’ somewhat 
peremptory supplication in Exod 32:12 and in its reflex in Ps 90:13. Moses 
commanded Yahweh to repent. The LXX translates hinnahem by hileds 
genou (“be merciful” = selah of Amos 7:2) in Exod 32:12, and parakletheti 
(“be invoked,” making it passive) in Ps 90:13, as if the literal meaning were 
embarrassing. But the translator of Amos 7:3a had no such compunction, 
rendering the verb as imperative, Yahweh as vocative: metanoeson, kyrie, 
epi touto, “Repent, O Lord, for this,” as if it were parallel to v 2bA. Terms 
such as “relent” or “regret” focus attention at the wrong point. It is a 
change of conduct (in this case cancellation of the plague) that is needed, 
not just a change of mind, and least of all a change of feeling (see the 
Excursus, “When God Repents”). 

of this. The preposition c al with nhm refers to the thing repented of. 

It shall not happen. The assurance is simple and sounds final. In view of 
subsequent developments, it cannot be taken as an unconditional commit¬ 
ment and promise. The parable of the potter (Jer 18:1-4) and the exposition 
that goes with it (Jer 18:5-11—a sermon on repentance) leaves the situation 
open for decisions either way, by either the divine or the human partici¬ 
pant. But Yahweh’s changes of plan and behavior are in response to human 
change, which can be repentance or, failing that, prophetic intercession. 
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The fact that it happens all over again in the second vision supports this 
view of the case. And use of “it too” in the second vision shows that the 
similarity between the two is recognized and indeed important. Yet there is 
no indication that any need is felt to discuss and explain how the resump¬ 
tion of the plagues was able to override the assurances given in the first 
vision. It would be quibbling to argue that Yahweh had agreed not to 
destroy Jacob completely with locusts but still felt quite free to destroy him 
by some other means. 


III.A. 1 .b. THE SECOND VISION (FIRE) 

( 7 : 4 - 6 ) 


7 4 Thus my Lord Yahweh showed me: Indeed my Lord Yahweh 
was summoning showers of fire. When it had consumed the Great 
Deep, and was consuming the allotted land, 5 I said, “My Lord 
Yahweh, please desist! How can Jacob survive, as he is so small?” 
6 Yahweh repented of this. “This also shall not happen,” my Lord 
Yahweh said. 


NOTES 

7:4-6. The second vision is a twin of the first. Both use the same for¬ 
mulaic framework, and even the speeches are almost the same. Both have 
the curious detail of w$hinneh immediately followed by a participle, but 
here the subject is present and comes last (confirmed by the LXX, which, 
however, has simply kyrios). The use of J et and the definite article shows 
that it is composed in standard prose. The minor variations are: 

1. the use of hdl rather than slh in the supplication; 

2. the addition of gam-hf to Yahweh’s reply; 

3. the use of the fuller title “my Lord Yahweh” in the final rubric. 

The main difference, of course, lies in the content, the description of the 
destruction, this time by fire. The verb “eat” is common to the activities of 
the two destroyers. The second vision does not have anything correspond¬ 
ing to the elaborate time reference in v 1. 
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The activity of Fire is presented in two moments (v 4b), and the careful 
use of different verb forms in the narrative development places Amos’ inter¬ 
vention at the decisive moment, when the fire has already devoured ( wat - 
to’kal) the Great Deep and was about to devour (we’dkMd) or was already 
devouring the heleq (cf. the note on wehayd in v 2). The RSV, JPS, and JB 
translations preserve this all-important detail; but the NEB lost it by trans¬ 
lating both verbs “to devour” as if the whole operation were still in pros¬ 
pect, and the NIV lost it by translating both as past tense, as if the whole 
operation were completed (cf. the LXX). 

The second vision has the same mythic components and cosmic perspec¬ 
tive as the first, only more so. While the locusts could be a natural phen¬ 
omenon (and the time reference seems to frame their activity, not just the 
occasion of the vision), the Fire that can engulf the waters of the vast 
subterranean Ocean is beyond the capacity of the world with which we are 
familiar. 

The similarity of this Fire to the one that destroys all of the major cities 
in the region in chaps. 1-2 and the unidentified cities in the last plague of 
4:11 is important. Indeed we believe it is the same Fire throughout. The 
visions, the creation hymn, and the judgment oracles all have the same 
cosmic outlook, in which Yahweh is perceived as the Maker and Destroyer 
of the whole universe. 

7:4 summoning showers of fire (qr* Irb, literally, “calling to contend”). 
The only serious textual difficulty in the second vision is presented by the 
word larib. The great similarity between the idiom used twice in the hymns 
— hqr* Imy-hym, “he who calls [to] the waters of the Sea” (5:8, 9:6)—and 
the one here invites a reading “calling [to] the ... of Fire.” The defective 
spelling of rib attracts additional doubt, and the idiom rb b- is not suitable, 
for the preposition usually identifies the party accused (Gen 31:36; Judg 
6:32; Hos 2:4). Two attractive emendations have been proposed. The first 
assumes a Heb Vorlage lahab *e$ (Isa 29:6, 30:30; Joel 2:5) or Ihbt y e$ (Ps 
29:7), which may be rendered “a flame of fire.” This emendation is fairly 
drastic, for the two variants have only two consonants in common. This 
objection does not apply to the second emendation, proposed by M. 
Krenkel in 1866 and reactivated by D. R. Hillers (1964): lrb(y)b % “for a 
shower of fire.” In consonantal orthography this one requires only a revi¬ 
sion of word boundaries. The idea of fire from heaven associated with rain 
and hail is found in the Bible, but the expression needed does not occur 
elsewhere. Other objections to the proposal are as follows: 

1. only the plural r$bibim occurs in the OT; 

2. the associations of reblbim are with gentle fructifying showers, 
not with cataclysmic storms; 

3. in Ugaritic texts rbb is parallel to “dew,” suggesting drizzle 
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(cf. Deut 32:2 and Mic 5:6). A downpour of fiery drops would not 
engulf the Deep; 

4. the event is exactly like the one described in Deut 32:22; Fire 
goes out from Yahweh and devours everything; comparison with rain 
seems incongruent with this picture; 

5. elsewhere in Amos it is simply Fire that does such things (cf. 
5:6); 

6. the idiom la rib ba y es can be accepted as distinct from the usual 
“contend against,” by comparing the use of fire to consume cities 
devoted to herem, where ba/es is instrumental; and 

7. the LXX’s kai idou ekalese ten diken en pyri Kyrios, “and behold, 
the Lord called for judgment by fire,” supports the MT. 

It is important to decide whether the word rib is authentic. One thinks of 
the covenant rib or dispute, which lies behind 2:9-12 and 3:2. Such a note is 
otherwise absent from the visions. But without it there is no indication of 
the reason or motivation for the horrendous destructions revealed or 
threatened in the visions. The word rib connects the visions with the salient 
issues of the prophecy, the controversy over the people’s rejection of tord 
(2:4, Judah) and their perversion of justice and righteousness (5:7, 15, 24; 
6:12b). Such a connection must be understood, but, apart from rib in v 4, it 
would have to be taken for granted and read into the visions. The commen¬ 
tators are obliged to interpret the destructions in the visions as punishment; 
but the process of accusation and condemnation (rib) is found in the visions 
themselves only in this word. 

Great Deep. It is a fixed phrase (Gen 7:11; Isa 51:10), entirely archaic and 
mythic; hence the lack of the article. Compare “the tehom that lies down in 
the netherworld” (Gen 49:25; Deut 33:13). If there is also a connection 
with the phenomenal world, it would correspond to the drought of 4:7-8 
and to a stage in which even the wells and springs have dried up (1 Kgs 
18:5). 

allotted land. In the structure of the passage, heleq must be something 
matching the Great Deep, though it is obviously not a synonym, but a 
complement. The word heleq is usually patrimonial land (heleq wenahald; 
hendiadys). Deuteronomy 32:9 identifies Jacob as Yahweh’s heleq/Zhebel 
nahdldto , and that poem also contains the closest parallel we have to the 
imagery of Amos 7:4. Compare Deut 32:22: 


ki- y e$ qadehd be y appi 
wattiqad c ad-§e y 6l tahtit 
wattd y kal y eres wibulah 
wattelahet mosede ha rim 
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For a fire was kindled by my anger, 

and it burned to the depths of Sheol, 
and it devoured the earth and its increase, 
and it set on fire the foundations 
of the mountains. 

The fire is the same in both passages, and the evidence of Deut 32:9 is 
important confirmation of our identification of the fire in Amos 7:4 (and 
right through Amos 1-2) as cosmic fire from Yahweh himself. The t$hom 
rabbd is comparable to if not identical with “lowest Sheol” (Jonah was in 
Sheol and Tehom [2:3, 6] at the roots of the mountains [v 7]). It is tempting 
to complete the equations by identifying Amos’ heleq with Deuteronomy’s 
“the earth and its yield.” But Deut 32:22 has “earth” between Sheol and 
the foundations of the mountains, and in that sequence earth could have its 
mythic meaning of “Underworld.” The word yebul, however, normally 
means agricultural produce, and we think that this word gives “earth” its 
usual meaning. Deuteronomy 32:22 then describes the downward move¬ 
ment of the divine Fire twice. In verse 22a it goes from God’s nostrils to the 
bottom of the Abyss; in v 22b it consumes the earth from surface to founda¬ 
tions. Of the three stories of the universe, only heaven is left. In Amos the 
action is, if anything, more mythological: Yahweh “calls” for judgment by 
fire, just as he calls for judgment by water (5:8, 9:6). In Amos 7:4 fire 
destroys the deep underground reservoir from which water comes into 
springs and wells, the mythic explanation of the failure of these sources, 
which only happens as a later consequence of extreme and prolonged 
drought. It would accordingly be the counterpart of the second plague 
(4:8). People would go from town to town looking for water because most 
towns were located at reliable springs. Connection of the cosmic Fire with 
the fifth disaster (4:11) is also implied, for the comparison with Sodom and 
Gomorrah is obvious, and actual fires in field and forest are inevitable after 
prolonged drought. The mythic terminology does not lose touch with fa¬ 
miliar and “natural” catastrophes. The mythic language prevents them 
from being viewed as merely natural events. The vision makes certain to the 
prophet that the fire came from the Lord, just as the language of Amos 
4:6-11, with the explicit and repeated pronoun “I,” puts the matter beyond 
all doubt. Only the prophet has seen the fire of Yahweh at the base of the 
world, but all of the people know that the springs have failed and the wells 
are dry. The report of the vision supplies the people with the true explana¬ 
tion, if they are prepared to believe it. The burning of the heleq is a threat to 
Jacob, so “the heleq” means “his,” namely, Yahweh’s, domain (the LXX 
has ten merida kyriou in some manuscripts). The picture would, however, 
be very lopsided if only the territory of Israel were the counterpart to the 
t$hdm rabbd. 
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In Amos’ view, however, the land under Yahweh’s supervision and in his 
gift, allocated equally to Aramaeans, Israelites, and Philistines, encom¬ 
passes at least the territory claimed as his jurisdiction in chaps. 1-2. We are 
justified, accordingly, in identifying [Yahweh’s] heleq as consisting of all of 
the countries in which he shows an interest. And because that interest is 
grounded in ownership due to creation, we cannot set any geographical 
limits to the extent of the catastrophes itemized in 4:8-11. Israel is in the 
center of it all, to be sure; but as far as Amos knows, the troubles could be 
worldwide. If the visions do not make the extent altogether clear, the 
Hymns do; and together they place the matter beyond dispute. 

5. desist. The effect of -nd y with the imperative, here and in v 2, makes 
the command peremptory rather than polite. Apart from the variation slh/ 
hdl, Amos’ plea is the same. The change registers a shift, as if forgiveness 
were no longer possible, not to be expected or requested. The forgiveness 
granted in the context of the first vision was the last time. All Amos can 
hope for now is that the severity of the punishment will be abated so that 
little Jacob might at least survive. 

6. This also. The phrase gam-hP (not in v 3) was interpreted by the 
Masoretes as the subject of the following verb. Otherwise it serves as a link 
back to the threat in the first vision. 


Comment on the First Pair of Visions (7:1-6) 


The first pair of visions correlates with the series of plagues described in 
4:6-11. In particular, the first vision depicts a locust plague that is one of 
the features of the third plague (4:9). The second vision of a cosmic Fire 
corresponds to the fifth and last plague (4:11). This tie-in suggests that the 
visions were associated with actual events in recent history. 

A possible account is as follows. A series of plagues comes to the coun¬ 
try, as described in 4:6-11; whether in the sequence there described is not 
of immediate concern. There are the usual interpretations of divine punish¬ 
ment, as in the days of Elijah. But in the course of the plagues Amos has a 
vision and perceives the true message, that the nation is at risk and without 
repentance will be destroyed. We presume that Amos interceded immedi¬ 
ately and there was a respite. Amos must then mount a campaign to preach 
repentance to the people. Nothing happens, and the other plagues come 
along. Finally the last plague, a terrible fire, reminiscent of the total de¬ 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, wreaked fearful damage in the nation: 
“and you were like a brand plucked from what was burned.” Again Amos 
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has a vision and perceives that destruction of the nation is imminent. Again 
he intercedes and once again Yahweh relents, to give Amos a chance once 
more to preach repentance. And again the mission is a failure. 

We cannot go farther in connecting the plagues of 4:6-11 with the vi¬ 
sions. The match is only partial, and the subsequent visions do not invite a 
similar linkage. The first two visions are distinguished not only by Amos’ 
successful intercession but also by the fact that they describe calamities as if 
they were actually happening, but were prevented from running their full 
course. The other visions do not have this kind of concreteness and imme¬ 
diacy. 

The connection, if valid, gives Amos a direct involvement in the plagues, 
or at least two of them. But because all are presented on the same basis, we 
must suppose that his involvement was the same for all of them. Amos 
associates himself with Yahweh’s disappointment and eventual exaspera¬ 
tion over the people’s failure to repent. There must have been oracles of 
repentance along with the plagues, and the result is coherent if Amos him¬ 
self brought them. It can be further inferred that the first two visions led to 
an announcement that respite had been secured, while the second two vi¬ 
sions would have been reported as a radical change in Yahweh’s policy: no 
more postponements. 

So we may now begin the historical account with the plagues and in 
particular the first plague. They provide the context in which Amos has his 
first pair of visions. It is very appropriate that they should do so, because 
whereas people generally—and the other prophets specifically—would in¬ 
terpret them as signs of divine displeasure and warnings about a further 
judgment to come, only Amos sees here the full import of the threat against 
the survival of the nation. He has a vision either before, during, or after the 
actual plague in question, but there is a correlation between them. We 
might then see Phase One as moving to a climax, even though the five 
plagues go round in the same way and the two visions are presented as 
similar in their outcome. We must ask if the explanation for mitigating the 
plagues five times, in spite of the fact that the people never repented under 
any of them, is that Amos made intercession five times, but only two of 
these interventions are reported as visions. 
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III.A.2. THE SECOND PAIR OF VISIONS 
AND INSERTION (7:7-8:3) 


It will be seen that the heart of this unit, and hence of the book, is the 
section running from 7:7 through 8:3. Here, wrapped together, are the third 
and fourth visions, forming an envelope around the confrontation between 
Amos and Amaziah at Bethel. These two visions define the main phase of 
the message entrusted to the prophet, the certainty of doom and destruc¬ 
tion, while the story reports the reaction when the message was delivered 
and points the way to the climax and conclusion in the final vision and 
Phase Three. Here we have in a single package the decisive confrontation 
between Yahweh and Amos, which determined the exact form and content 
of the prevailing message in the book, the prophet’s role in delivering it, 
and the equally decisive but totally different confrontation between Amos 
and Amaziah, which settled the course of Israel’s subsequent history. 
Brought together in a binocular tableau are God and prophet, prophet and 
priest, message and people in a dramatic and unforgettable juxtaposition: 
the book in brief. 

The visions in the second pair are twins, like the first pair, but the presen¬ 
tation is different. The only biographical notice of Amos that we possess 
has been inserted between them. The contrast between the first-person au¬ 
tobiographical form of the visions and the third-person biographical form 
of the confrontation with Amaziah is enough to show that the canonical 
arrangement is editorial. But it is not casual or careless. 

The introductory essay on The Book of Visions has shown how closely 
this incident has been woven into the visions. Here we need only remark 
the exact correspondence between Amaziah’s prohibition— Id ? tdsip c 6d 
(7:13)—and Yahweh’s repeated decision— lo* *dsip c dd (7:8, 8:2). There is 
clearly a close connection; but what is it? 

If the confrontation had been placed between the first pair of visions and 
the second pair, the sequence would have suggested that Yahweh’s decision 
in Visions 3 and 4 was a reaction to Amaziah’s behavior. If the incident had 
followed the second pair of visions, the sequence would have suggested that 
Amaziah’s rejection of Amos was his reaction to the messages of those 
visions. As it is, the decision of the editor to place that story right between 
the two visions of the second pair leaves the connection unresolved. It 
places that incident and those visions in the closest possible connection, but 
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it does not indicate in which direction the connection (temporal or logical) 
goes. The contiguity of the first two visions suggests that the second pair 
were likewise originally adjacent. Indeed, there seems to have been an “au¬ 
tobiography” source consisting of those visions and nothing more. The 
formal differences between these four and the fifth (9:1), along with the 
detachment of the fifth from the others, throws some doubt on the fifth one 
(not enough, in our opinion, to warrant rejection of it) as part of that 
autobiography. But it is precisely the occurrence of the visions in pairs and 
the preservation of the first pair in contiguity that indicate that the editor’s 
decision to override that original arrangement by inserting the story of the 
confrontation into the second pair must have been calculated with a view to 
achieving some quite specific effect. 

When 7:7-8:3 is viewed as a compositional unit, its symmetry is evident. 
The two visions in the second set follow the same outline. In contrast to the 
global scope of the first two, in the second set Amos sees two everyday 
objects, a plumb line (if that is what it was) and a basket of summer fruit. 
Amos identifies these objects in response to a question. Yahweh then makes 
a comment on the names with an identical conclusion, “I shall never spare 
them again.” There is no more interaction. Amos ventures no supplication. 

In each case the immediate comment (7:8b, 8:2b) is elaborated into addi¬ 
tional exposition (7:9, 8:3). These similarly positioned statements resemble 
each other in addition by targeting the cultus as the object of judgment, the 
sanctuaries (7:9) and their personnel (8:3). In addition, 7:9 names “Jerobo¬ 
am’s house” as marked down for direct personal attack by Yahweh “with 
my sword.” Bethel has already been singled out for destruction (3:14, 5:5), 
but now for the first time (it is in fact the only time) the king is named and 
condemned. 

It is very important to determine whether these verses are integral parts 
of the visions, for both 7:9 and 8:3 are the points at which the confrontation 
of 7:10-17 is firmly grasped. The setting of the confrontation in the cultus 
is framed by the judgments against the cultus in 7:9 and 8:3. If these verses 
are only editorial joins, made to carry the story of the confrontation, then 
the actual (i.e., historical, not just literary) connection of the confrontation 
with the visions is not demonstrated. But if these verses belong to the vision 
experiences (and are not just later expansions of them), then the connec¬ 
tions between the visions and the confrontation are quite strong. The two 
predictions of what Yahweh is going to do now (7:9 and 8:3) are essential to 
the visions. Without such statements the meaning of the repeated “I will 
never again pass by them” is unclear and could be misunderstood. In the 
first two visions, Yahweh’s replies (both virtually identical) explain or im¬ 
ply what he will not do. He will arrest the plague (if it is in progress already 
in the real world) or cancel it (if it is seen only as a threat in the vision), so 
that little Jacob will survive. “I will not pass by” could mean “I will not 
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visit them again.” But the connection of this affirmation with the Great Set 
Speech shows that it means “I will not spare them again, I will not remove 
the plagues again [as I have already done in the first two visions].” In the 
visions themselves the ambiguity of 7:8bB and 8:2bB is resolved by the 
judgment oracles that immediately follow. 

The tokens of these close original connections remain in the themes of 
7:7—8:3 and in the vocabulary used to present the material. As already 
observed, the focus throughout is on the cultus and its officials, including 
the king, in a manner different from the interest in other parts of the book 
(in 2:8 and in 5:5, 21-23 it is the worshipers who are attacked). The name 
“Isaac,” with its peculiar spelling, is found in both components (7:9a, 
7:16b), as is the name Jeroboam (7:9b, 10). Also, bqrb c myy$r’l (v 8) // bqrb 
byt y&r*l (v 10). 

These observations about the literary integrity of 7:7-8:3 and the infer¬ 
ence that it arises from a single historical situation do not permit a more 
precise analysis of the logical connections (cause and effect) between visions 
and confrontation. In the essay on the phases in Amos’ ministry and at 
other places throughout this study, we have explored this problem from 
many angles. The best reconstruction we can propose is to identify the 
failure of the people to repent (4:6-11) as the main reason for the transition 
from Phase One (first two visions and The Book of Woes) to Phase Two 
(The Book of Doom). The Book of Doom proclaims the now inevitable 
judgment, as does the second pair of visions. 

The suitability of the Great Set Speech (chaps. 1-2) as the main part of 
Amos* discourse in the precincts of the shrine at Bethel is generally recog¬ 
nized by scholars. We go farther and suggest that all of chaps. 1-6 derives 
from the accumulation of Amos* preaching. The Book of Woes (or material 
of which it is a representative selection) was included to supply needed 
background from Phase One as apologia for Amos and as justification for 
Yahweh. 

The severity of the confrontation with Amaziah, whatever its practical 
consequences, brings us very close to the end of Amos’ career. With Ama- 
ziah’s prohibition of further prophecy on the part of Amos, the situation 
deteriorates even more, and the last vision ushers in the third phase, with 
judgments even more severe than those in Phase Two. 

Amaziah’s intervention is, then, a last-minute attempt to silence Amos. 
The judgment has come too close to home. Amos* mention of the king (7:9 
—he could, of course, have named him in other oracles, not now recorded, 
but speculation of this kind gives us little assistance in understanding the 
book that we now have) gave Amaziah the firm grounds he needed to 
accuse Amos of sedition. And this point suggests that a report of the third 
vision was part of his preaching at Bethel and up and down the country, 
because Amaziah declares that “the land cannot endure all his words” 
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(v 10b). The two visions go together, and the judgment against the cultus 
(7:9, 8:3) was seen by Amaziah as an even more direct and personal threat 
to which he was bound to respond. 

Finally, we should point out that the presentation of 7:7—8:3 is another 
instance of a pattern in which two blocks of material (here visions and 
confrontation) are joined tightly by sandwiching one inside the other. 


III.A.2.a. THE THIRD VISION (7:7-9) 


7 Thus he showed me: Indeed my Lord was standing beside a 
plastered wall (wall of y dndk ), with a lump of tin ( J anak ) in his 
hand. 8 Yahweh said to me, “What do you see, Amos?” I said, “A 
lump of tin ( y dndk ).” My Lord said, “Soon I will put grief Canak ) 
in the midst of my people Israel. I shall not spare them again.” 

9a “The high places of Isaac will be devastated, 
and Israel’s sanctuaries will be laid waste; 

9b and I shall attack Jeroboam’s house with my sword.” 


NOTES 

7:7-9. This vision is the most obscure of all. The difficulty arises because 
the meaning of the keyword y anak remains uncertain. It is difficult to exer¬ 
cise restraint in view of this unfortunate fact, because the traditional picture 
of Yahweh standing with a plumb bob in his hand, apparently testing the 
trueness of a wall (the wall being Israel) is one of the most familiar and best 
loved of all of the depictions in the book of Amos. The account is com¬ 
pleted with the application of the vision to the people of Israel and the 
ominous words of judgment that parallel the similar treatment in the fourth 
vision, 8:2. The added pronouncement in v 9 serves as a bridge to the 
narrative in 7:10-17, while the corresponding comment at the end of the 
fourth vision (8:3) serves to conclude the presentation of the first four 
visions. 

The oracle in v 9 has a certain poetic quality, though the last clause is 
indistinguishable from good literary prose. 
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9aA 

wenasammu bamot ytfhaq 

Syllables 

8 

Stresses 

3 

9aB 

umiqdese yisra 3 el yeherabu 

10 

3 

9b 

weqamti c al-bet ydrob c am behareb 

10 

4 


The bicolon in v 9a is well formed, with close, if not synonymous parallel¬ 
ism between verbs and nouns and straightforward double chiasm. Note as 
well the balance between the perfect ( wnsmw ) and imperfect (yhrbw ) verbs. 
The terms yihq and jtfrV here are synonymous, referring to the northern 
kingdom, while bmwt and mqdSy may be complementary descriptions of 
the sanctuaries at the high places of the country. Presumably the combina¬ 
tion would include both temple buildings such as the one at Bethel and the 
open-air sanctuaries elsewhere in the land. 

The last clause (v 9b) introduces the narrative concerning the confronta¬ 
tion between Amos and Amaziah at the Temple in Bethel and forms an 
envelope around the whole story with v 17bB, the last clause in that verse: 

9b and I shall attack Jeroboam’s house with my sword 
17bB and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land. 

That the two statements belong together and form a single statement, split 
for literary or rhetorical purposes, is shown by the partial paraphrase pro¬ 
vided by Amaziah in citing this statement by Amos as part of the formal 
charge to the king. Thus in 7:11 we read: 

For Amos has said the following: 

“By the sword shall Jeroboam die, 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land.” 

The two statements, which we take to be equivalent—though Amaziah’s 
version is more provocative and probably designed to attract the king’s 
attention if not stir him to vigorous action—form an axis that connects the 
beginning and end of the story and fixes a central point about which the 
narrative turns. In both versions, we are dealing with literary prose, hardly 
verse. 

7:7. Thus he showed me. The verb is the same in the four paired visions, 
and in the other three has “my Lord Yahweh” as subject. The fact that an 
explicit subject is lacking here could be an original stylistic variation of no 
consequence or the result of a simple error. The presence of a subject 
“Lord” (= Yahweh) in the LXX and in the Vulgate has some value but is 
not decisive, considering their tendency to level things through. What 
makes the point worth discussing is the fact that the next clause also differs 
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from the corresponding ones in Visions 1 and 2. There hinneh is followed 
immediately by a participle; in Vision 1 there is no subject; in Vision 2 it 
comes later. Verse 7aB has normal syntax, and the subject *&ddnay (alone, 
i.e., without the usual yhwh; cf. vv 7:8b, 9:1) is confirmed by the Vulgate’s 
Dominus. It is lacking, however, in the LXX. An inner Greek variant 
supplies “a man” (cf. JB, NEB), patently interpretive, either to avoid the 
anthropomorphism or to make it easier to manage the four occurrences of 
J dndk that are so hard to put into a single picture. The fifth vision also 
presents the Lord as standing (same participle) beside something, so that 
detail is unobjectionable. 

standing. The use of the root nsb, “station oneself,” rather than, say, c md, 
does not permit fine distinctions to be made. It is worth remembering, 
however, that Yahweh usually sits enthroned as king in sessions of the 
heavenly council, so this vision experience is different from the usual in¬ 
volvement in the divine sod. There is no need to suppose that anyone but 
Yahweh and Amos were involved. 

beside. Compare c al in 9:1. Beginning with the LXX’s epi the preposition 
has sometimes been interpreted as “upon” (JPS). 

plastered wall. The interpretation of this word depends on the meaning of 
y anak; but the meaning of this word, which occurs nowhere else in the 
Bible, can only be inferred from its context. That context, unfortunately, 
yields little in the way of clues. We are in a vicious circle. The most plausi¬ 
ble explanation is that putting the *anak “in the midst of my people Israel” 
is like putting a plumb-line against a wall to test the accuracy of the work¬ 
manship. The image is certainly colorful and is helpful in homilies; but 
there is no evidence to support it, and the several objections to it, in their 
accumulation, make the proposal doubtful. Unfortunately we have nothing 
better to suggest in its place; and solutions that resort to emendation, how¬ 
ever ingenious, do not have the same claim as one that succeeds in making 
sense of the text. 

From the text itself it may be inferred that an >dnak is a visible object that 
may be held in the hand. It can be an attribute of a wall, and placing it “in 
the midst of” the people of a nation brings about (or symbolizes) devasta¬ 
tion. The meaning “plumb-line” can be made to fit all of this if a wall of 
*anak is a wall built with the help of a plumb-line, and putting the plumb- 
line into the midst of Israel means testing the trueness (straightness, moral 
uprightness) of people. Taking the last point first: if Yahweh is about to put 
the plumb-line “against” the wall, why is the term “among” ( bqrb ) used? 
Does it have a different reference when it is used again in v 10? If it is what 
Amos is talking about, why does he not use the standard expression “line” 
(qaw) and “plummet” 0 miSqolet )? 

The scholars of antiquity did not know the meaning of the word *tinak: 
Targum din, “judgment”; Vulgate “a wall of plaster”; the Greek versions 
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variously “adamantine,” “molten” (Theodotion), “shining” (Aquila), 
which at least indicate that it is some kind of metal. Jerome already knew 
the meaning “tin,” which has support from comparative Semitic lexicogra¬ 
phy. Akkadian andku means “tin” or “lead” ( AHW 1:49), but the latter is 
debatable (Landsberger 1965:285fF.). The point is important, for if it means 
only “tin,” it is less likely to refer to a specific implement made out of 
another metal (lead). 

The fourth vision provides a possible control for this investigation. The 
two visions are very much alike in form, and presumably the interlocution 
works in the same way. The discussion of the two operational terms, y dndk 
and qayis, proceeds along similar lines. Both begin with a two-word phrase 
(i homat y anak//kelub qayis ) and then concentrate on the second term. 

VISION 3 VISION 4 

Amos sees homat J anak kelub qayis 

’anak 

He answers J anak kelub qayis 

Yahweh says 3 anak haqqes 

The switch from qayis to qes in the fourth vision shows that a play on 
two similar words is involved. They could even be homonyms in the north¬ 
ern dialect, in which the diphthong would contract so that qes < *qays is 
like qes < *qiss. The word “basket” was accordingly added to secure the 
meaning of “summer fruit” and to prepare the way for the wordplay that 
follows. The movement is from something concrete and visible, “a basket of 
summer fruit,” to something abstract, “the end.” A similar play on words 
takes place in the visions of Jeremiah (chap. 1). There is a palpable wisdom 
ingredient in this kind of jump from one thought to another with no more 
connection than a superficial (purely phonological) similarity between 
words (punning; Lindblom 1955). Does the third vision resemble the fourth 
vision in this detail as well? If so, the y anak is an object that Amos sees in 
Yahweh’s hand, but the y anak that Yahweh is going to put in the midst of 
Israel is something else, perhaps not an object at all. This analysis redefines 
the problem, but it does not solve it. In fact, it makes it worse, because now 
we need two meanings for y anak and we lack even one. 

It is usually assumed that y dndk has the same meaning in its three un¬ 
modified occurrences. It has even been possible to give it the same meaning 
in homat y anak by paraphrasing, “a wall built with a plumb-line.” As al¬ 
ready mentioned, the phrase was understood differently in antiquity, y andk 
being identified as the material the wall was built of—presumably some 
metal (or plaster [Vulgate]). In the mythic realm, of course, the palaces of 
the gods are built of precious stones and metals, but such a detail seems 
extraneous in the present connection. The reference to the wall can be made 
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more natural if the first .anak is either deleted (JB, NEB) or emended to 
y eben (Rudolph 197la:234). Verse 7 then presents a single picture, “My 
Lord was standing beside a wall [the nature of the wall is not important] 
with an y anak in his hand.” 

The wall, as the starting point of the vision, has been explained as the 
initial stimulus for free association in reverie that passed into ecstasy. 
“Amos happened to be watching a workman testing a wall with a plumb- 
line. Soon the prophet’s mind passed into fantasy. The workman became 
Jehovah himself; the wall, about to be broken up because of its faulty 
condition, was Israel” (Cripps 1969:97). If that explanation is correct, the 
symbolism is allegorical, and no play on the meaning of y anak is involved. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of this interpretation lies in verse 8b, 
especially if v 9 is its continuation. Wolff (1977:295) eludes this difficulty by 
insisting that v 9 was not part of the vision. If the third and fourth visions 
come out at the same point, then the sayings “never again” and “the end 
has come” are the same. But to put the plumb-line against the wall is not 
the end, but only the beginning of judgment. Yahweh is about to put an 
y anak “in the midst” of Israel, not “against” it ( c al ), as one would do with a 
wall. This action will bring about the devastation described in v 9. Hence 
the suspicion that the y anak to be placed in the midst of Israel is not a 
plumb-line, but a different implement, a crowbar or a chisel (Rudolph 
197 la:234—35) or even a battering ram (as suggested by Marti, 1904), pre¬ 
sumably also made out of 3 anak. More adventurous is Riedel’s (1902) pro¬ 
posal to read y anakkeh, “I shall smite”; but this emendation requires fur¬ 
ther adjustments in the text. Horst’s (1929) reading y dnahd, “groaning,” 
recognizes the problem; but the solution is too drastic. Verse 8b implies an 
act of demolition, not just of measurement; hence the suggestion of the JPS 
footnote to read “pickax” throughout. 

A remarkable feature of these visions is the fact that Amos shows no 
curious interest in the appearance of Yahweh himself—even less than 
Isaiah, who is reticent enough on this point and who tells more about the 
appearance of the seraphim than about Yahweh. In the fifth vision Amos 
saw Yahweh “standing beside the altar” (same idiom). There is no inter¬ 
locution, no interest in the visual side of the experience. The oracle follows 
immediately. The definite article points to a specific object, and without 
further explanation it must be the main altar of the (Bethel) shrine. The 
destruction that follows is aimed at the same installation. A similar connec¬ 
tion should be sought between the wall and the people of Israel in the third 
vision. 

The first two visions are unified by the idea of devouring. There is no 
similar connection between Visions 3 and 4. Indeed, there is a formal simi¬ 
larity between Visions 3 and 5 (Yahweh standing beside something). In 
view of the identical pronouncement “I shall never spare them again” and 
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the similarities between the two following judgment oracles (7:9, 8:3) the 
indications are that “the end is coming for my people Israel” and “Soon I 
will bring J anak among my people Israel” should be very close in meaning. 

8. I said, “A lump of tin . ” Amos is referring to the y andk in Yahweh’s 
hand, not to the “wall of y anak” just mentioned. 

I will put. Perhaps the best solution of the problem of y andk in Amos 
7:7-8 is to recognize the presence of three different roots or words in the 
four occurrences of y nk In later Mishnaic and Talmudic Hebrew two differ¬ 
ent words are attested. Thus the homat J anak would be a glazed or plas¬ 
tered wall, so rendered in the Vulgate, indicating that Jerome was aware of 
this word in contemporary Hebrew and in the rabbinic tradition. For the 
second and third occurrences we would hold to the meaning “a lump of 
tin” held in the hand of Yahweh and seen by Amos. In the final occurrence 
we recognize still another word *ftnak with the meaning “grief, wrong, 
oppression”; cf. TB Baba Metsia, 59a, where the connection with Amos 7:8 
is noted. Here we find the play on words needed for the ominous meaning 
of the vision and comparable to the punning in the fourth vision. Hence the 
rendering: “I will put grief in the midst of my people Israel.” 

spare. The exact meaning of c abor in this context (and in 8:2) is hard to 
pin down, making it difficult to find out what it is Yahweh says he will 
never do for Israel again. It must be something that he has done previously, 
or has been doing up until this point. In the context of the Book of Visions, 
this action, now to be discontinued or not to be repeated, can only be the 
positive response to Amos’ intercessions in the first two visions. At that 
time the Lord desisted from the destructive punishment; now he will not. 
There is an implication that it is useless for Amos to intercede. 

The two pairs of visions and the ensuing dialogues develop in quite oppo¬ 
site ways. Indeed they were set up differently from the beginning. The first 
two visions are open and obvious; the destruction is well under way and 
there can be no mistaking the outcome. Amos immediately perceives what 
is going on and spontaneously intervenes. In complete contrast to this, the 
second pair of visions is obscure and enigmatic. The y anak and the basket 
are not transparent symbols, so Amos does not know how to respond to 
them. He has to be questioned, and cannot avoid pronouncing the words 
whose meaning he does not yet know, but whose meaning precludes 
intercession. 

This helps us to fill out the implications of c abor in 7:8 and 8:2. The Lord 
will never again mitigate or arrest or cancel the judgment. On the contrary, 
he will carry out the sentence, and the two following oracles (7:9; 8:3) give 
the details (because Wolff [1977:301] does not accept the connection of 
these oracles with the visions, he says that they “report no decision con¬ 
cerning the form of punishment”). Even so, it is curious that the core of 
these oracles is a statement of what Yahweh will not do, or will not con- 
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tinue to do, or will not do again. The verb c br was not used to describe any 
previous action, now never to be repeated. We have to discover the refer¬ 
ence of c br entirely by study of the context. But does this inferred meaning 
for c br agree with its use in other places? In Amos 5:17 Yahweh says “I will 
pass, y e c ebdr, in your midst,” causing weeping and wailing. An exactly op¬ 
posite meaning is required in 7:8; 8:2, where not passing brings destruction. 
“Passing over” as the opposite of judging is met in the idiom c br c l-peSa c 
(Mic 7:18; Prov 19:11), and Id in Amos 7:8; 8:2 matches liFerit nahdlato in 
Mic 7:18. The meaning of the verb itself is so general that it requires an 
object to give it palpable context, and when the object is tord, hoq or b&rit it 
means “transgress,” or “disregard,” and can parallel “forget” (Deut 26:13), 
as noted by Waldman 1973. 

With the meaning of “overlook,” the object can be one’s own duty, or 
another’s failure. In the latter sense it means to “forgive” as in Mic 7:18. 
Amos 5:17 shows that c br describes movement through physical space 
(Exod 17:5); but when forgiveness is described as the removal of sin, the 
hipHl of c br is used (Zee 3:4). Mic 7:18 remains the best clue, where c 6ber c al- 
pesa c is parallel to note* c awdn with all its echoes of Exod 34:7. Furthermore, 
comparison with liferit in Mic 7:18 shows that Id in Amos 7:8; 8:2 is not 
the direct object, as in most translations, but an ethical dative. Hence we 
can infer that pesa c is the understood object of c br, and provides another 
link between the second pair of visions and the oracles against the eight 
nations, where pesa c is a key word. 

9. This oracle is in two parts: v 9a is directed against the cultus, v 9b 
against the king. Verse 9a is a well-formed bicolon and reads as follows: 

Syllables Stresses 

wenasammu bamot ytihaq 8 3 

umiqdese yitravel yeherabu 10 3 

The second line is a little long by classical norms. The standard line in 
much of Hebrew poetry is 8 : 8 = 16 syllables and 3 : 3 stresses or accents. 
The chiasmus is complete and perfectly balanced. The alternation of perfect 
with imperfect verb is not quite classical, for the waw -consecutive (with the 
perfect n$mw) is more at home in later poetry and prose. The parallelism of 
Isaac and Israel is unusual, but its occurrence again in v 16 suggests that it 
is deliberate and significant. 

The third line has no immediate parallel, but its connections with v 9a 
show that we have a tricolon. The opening verb is like the one in v 9aA 
(also a perfect form with >va>v-consecutive), and the last word, behareb t 
echoes the verb at the end of v 9aB (sharing three consonants). As shown 
by comparison with v 11, its literary connection is with the last clause in 
v 17, with which it forms a rhetorical envelope around the whole story 
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(7:9-17) of the confrontation between Amos and Amaziah. The point made 
here and repeated later is that the confrontation turned into conflagration 
because of the double pronouncements at the beginning and end, also in the 
middle: the end of the house of Jeroboam by the sword (9b) and the sending 
of Israel into exile (17b; cf. v 11). 

Coote denies the statement to Amos as part of his argument for dating 
the prophet to about 722 b.c.e. According to Coote, a seventh-century 
Judean editor added the detail so as to bring Amos into conflict with the 
namesake of the founder of the Bethel shrine (1981:20-24). 

9a. Isaac. The spelling with & instead of the usual s occurs twice here. Its 
occurrence again in Jer 33:26 and Ps 105:9 (= 1 Chr 16:16) shows that it is 
a legitimate variant. In those places Abraham//Isaac. The pairing of Isaac 
and Israel is unique and leads to the question of the contemporary connota¬ 
tion of the terms. When repeated in v 16 it is “the house of Isaac.” The 
context suggests that here Isaac is a surrogate for the northern kingdom, 
for the following reasons: 

1. The parallel “Israel” (unmodified) usually refers to the northern 
kingdom in Amos; 

2. King Jeroboam is named; 

3. the setting is the Bethel shrine. 

Elsewhere in the Bible all of Isaac’s connections are with the south, and 
specifically with Beer-sheba. In v 16 the LXX replaces Isaac with Jacob, an 
easier reading. But in v 9 it reads “high places of laughter,” confirming the 
MT (perhaps ys c q instead of y?q) but evading the word “Isaac.” 

9b. Jeroboam . For the first time Amos has openly criticized the royal 
family. “Jeroboam’s house” could mean his realm; but the nation is usually 
called Israel or Joseph (or Isaac). It could also mean the dynasty or the 
present royal family, but in all cases the king himself would be included. 

Judgment is given against the people of Israel (v 8). The particular 
targets are the cult installations (v 9a) and the royal family (v 9b). Verse 17 
additionally threatens exile (included in Amaziah’s report [v 11]). Up to 
this point the king has not been openly criticized in the messages for Israel. 
Most of the oracles in the first set against the nations include a threat 
against the ruler, his capital, or both, as well as exile for the nation (1:5) or 
for the king and his court (1:15). The oracle against Israel (2:6-8) does not 
include any punishment. Amos 7:9 supplies this lack. 

The threat that emerges from the series of plagues (chap. 4) does not 
culminate in specific details either. Amos 4:12 does not go on to say what 
God “will do”; it is stated later in the book in connection with the visions. 

In any case, the king cannot be excluded from the Woes and plagues set 
out in chaps. 4—6. The leadership is attacked at many points. In other 
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stories it is the king who leads national repentance to avert the Lord’s 
punishment (Jer 26:19; Jonah 3; 2 Chr 12:5-7). In the opening oracles 
punishment of the ruler and punishment of the nation are the same. 

If Amos expected v 9 to be fulfilled literally, and soon, events proved 
otherwise. As far as we know Jeroboam died of natural causes; he certainly 
enjoyed a long reign of more than forty years, was immensely successful in 
the battlefield, and outlived Amos’ prophecy for many years, if we are 
correct in placing the prophet’s career early rather than late in that reign. 
Jeroboam’s house came to an end with the assassination of his son 
Zechariah, and it was another twenty years at least before the sanctuaries 
were demolished. 


III.A.2.b. FIRST INSERTION: THE 
CONFRONTATION (7:10-17) 


7 10 Then Amaziah the priest of Bethel sent word to Jeroboam, the 
king of Israel: “Amos has conspired against you inside the house 
of Israel; the land cannot endure all his words. 

11a For Amos has said the following: 

‘By the sword shall Jeroboam die, 

1 lb and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land.’ ” 

12 Then Amaziah said to Amos: “O seer, go, run away to the land 
of Judah. 13 Eat your food there, and there do your prophesying. 
But at Bethel never prophesy again, because it is the king’s 
chapel, it is a royal temple.” 

14 Then Amos answered Amaziah: “I was no prophet, nor 
was I trained as a prophet, but I am a cattleman and a dresser of 
sycamores. ,3 And Yahweh took me from following the flock. And 
Yahweh said to me: ‘Go prophesy to my people Israel.’ 16 Now 
hear Yahweh’s word! You say, 

‘Don’t prophesy against Israel, 

and don’t preach against Isaac’s domain!’ 

17a Yahweh, on the contrary, has said the following: 

‘Your wife shall become a prostitute in the city, 
your sons and your daughters shall fall by the sword; 
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your land shall be parceled out by the measuring line; 
17b you yourself shall die in a polluted land; 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land.’ ” 


INTRODUCTION 

In contrast to the autobiographical visions, this episode is biographical. 
But its association with the visions is close and extensive, at least in literary 
terms and as far as the final edition of the book is concerned. What the 
original historical connections may have been is harder to say. 

The episode now reads like a fragment of a story. The abrupt beginning, 
“And Amaziah said . . .” with waw-consecutive, lacks the kind of lead-in 
(usually a time reference) that is usual at the onset of a narrative in Hebrew 
storytelling. Likewise, it does not end; it breaks off at its most dramatic 
point, at the climax, when tension has reached its highest pitch. The con¬ 
frontation leads to words of increasing violence, until Amos pronounces 
judgment against Amaziah in the most direct and personal terms (v 17). 
Something had to happen after that. Just as Amos did not follow Amazi- 
ah’s orders meekly, so it is impossible to believe that Amaziah simply 
listened to Amos’ message and then allowed the prophet to go about his 
business. Unfortunately we are told nothing. Speculation can suggest vari¬ 
ous denouements, but nothing is known and nothing can be known. The 
editor obviously told the story not to provide an account of Amos’ life but 
to present an oracle about Amaziah. 

The story has been composed to fit the pair of visions into which it is 
now inserted. In the visions, if nowhere else in the book, we reach the 
closest possible point to original and authentic Amos compositions. In view 
of the replicated forms of the two pairs and their autobiographical form, we 
must conclude that in their first expression these visions made a solid, 
continuous block (whether the fifth one was an immediate continuation of 
the original series is a distinct question, not germane to the present issue). 
The editor has managed to attach the confrontation episode to the second 
pair of visions in a way that makes for smooth reading. It is a token of his 
skill in making the joins that scholars are not sure whether the oracle in v 9 
is part of the third vision or an editorial transition from that vision to the 
confrontation. Because of the balance between 7:9 and 8:3 we think that 
these two oracles are the outcome of their respective visions. More specifi¬ 
cally, 7:9 is the starting point and chief provocation for Amaziah’s out¬ 
burst. It was clearly not the only provocation, albeit possibly the latest and 
worst, for Amaziah refers to “all” of Amos’ words, which have been spread 
throughout the land (v 10b). The naming of the king in v 9 gave Amaziah a 
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most incriminating pretext for reporting Amos to Jeroboam and for order¬ 
ing him to stop prophesying. 

In spite of the immediate continuity secured by the words “Israel” and 
“Jeroboam” repeated (in chiasmus) from v 9 to v 10, we must suppose a 
sharp break at that point in the original occurrence. In w 7-8 Amos is face 
to face with Yahweh in a vision; in w 10-17 he is face to face with Amaziah 
in Bethel. This gap can be narrowed if we suppose that 7:1-9 represent the 
actual words spoken by Amos in Bethel, reporting his visions. At the end of 
the third vision Amaziah interrupts (v 12), having already sent a report to 
the king (vv 10-11). If we look for the beginning of such a narrative, we 
have to go back to 1:1-2. “And he said” in 1:2 introduces Amos’ consoli¬ 
dated messages (in the Notes on these words we left it open whether “he” 
might refer to Yahweh, so that the whole verse is spoken by Amos; but the 
more natural interpretation is to ascribe these words to the narrator). The 
narrative structure of the complete book is then quite simple. There is a 
heading or title (1:1) with a time reference (“two years before the earth¬ 
quake”). “And he [Amos] said . . .” carries 1:2—7:9 as “the words of 
Amos.” 

The narration then continues with 7:10, “Then Amaziah sent . . .” No 
location is given. But the way the story is now told points to Bethel as the 
final locale of Amos’ total message in its accumulated form. This reading 
indicates that the confrontation with Amaziah took place two years before 
the earthquake. 

The story of the confrontation itself (w 10-17) shows considerable art¬ 
istry. The narrative portions, as distinct from the dialogue, are composed in 
standard prose, as might be expected. The message to the king (oral, but 
possibly in the form of a letter) is itself a small narrative. It contains Ama- 
ziah’s account and summary of Amos’ activity (v 10b) along with a speci¬ 
men of his oracles (v 11), the one Amaziah considered to be most incrimi¬ 
nating. Amaziah’s words to Jeroboam (v 10b) are virtually a bicolon, and 
his words to Amos (w 12-13) have considerable literary merit. 

The narrative framework of the confrontation proper is quite simple: 
“Then Amaziah said to Amos ...” (v 12) “And Amos answered 
Amaziah . . .” (v 14). There is not a word about time, place, circum¬ 
stances, causes, or consequences. It is hardly a story at all, for there is no 
buildup, no development, no denouement—only an exchange of one speech 
each; hardly a dialogue. By his parsimony, the narrator has avoided all 
distractions and restricted the interest entirely to the spoken words. And 
those words present the central issue of the book: the rejection of the word 
of true prophecy by the highest representative of the nation’s religious life, 
and the prophet’s refusal to desist. 

Amos’ reply consists of two parts. The first (vv 14—15) is a story within a 
story. It reports his personal background (v 14) and his call (v 15). The 
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latter is reported with minimal essentials. The words of Yahweh’s commis¬ 
sion (v 15) are brief. The second part of Amos’ reply moves on to declare 
another oracle, this time a direct rejoinder to what Amaziah has just said. 
The use of “therefore” twice gives the oracle two layers. First Yahweh said, 
“Prophesy!” Therefore Amos prophesies (v 16). Then Amaziah said, 
“Don’t prophesy!” Therefore he and his family are doomed (v 17). 

The themes and tensions of the confrontation are thus seen to be com¬ 
plex and closely interwoven. It is full of contrasts. Amaziah’s report of 
Amos’ activity as “conspiracy” (vv 10-11) contrasts with Amos’ own ac¬ 
count of his activity as compulsion (vv 14-15). Amaziah orders Amos to be 
silent (vv 12-13, 16b); Yahweh orders Amos to speak out (vv 14-15). 
Amos’ reported prediction of the king’s death and the people’s exile (v 1 lb) 
is matched by a similar prediction of death for the priest and his children 
and the exile of the people (v 17b). 

The story of the confrontation is pinned into the third vision by some 
verbal links: “in the midst of my people [the house of] Israel” (vv 8, 10); 
Jeroboam (vv 9, 10, 11); the sword (vv 9, 11); sanctuary (vv 9, 13). Earlier 
critics did not notice, or at least did not appreciate, these compositional 
details, which justify the retention of 7:10-17 where it is. Preferring a 
simple and neater presentation, in which the five visions come in unbroken 
succession, 7:10-17 was placed either before them (Baumann 1903:52) or 
after them (Lohr 1901:27). Instead of blaming its present unsuitable posi¬ 
tion on a thoughtless editor or scribe, we accept the features described 
above as evidence of deliberate artistry, so that we can proceed to ask what 
effect was intended by bringing the materials into that partly symmetrical, 
partly lopsided structure. 


NOTES 

7:10. sent A messenger, possibly with a letter. But the usual epistolary 
formulas are lacking. 

Amaziah. The shorter postexilic form of the name points to moderniza¬ 
tion either in transmission or, more likely, in the preparation of the final 
edition of the twelve Minor Prophets as a single collection. This adjustment 
can be associated with the introduction of a considerable number of “mod¬ 
em spellings,” as found throughout the book. Cripps (1969:73) drew atten¬ 
tion to the plene spellings ypwl (9:9), dwyd (9:11), hwr$ (9:13), and qwsr 
(9:13; but L is defective here) in the Epilogue, arguing from the greater 
proportion of them for a late date. But the concentration of plene spellings 
in the Epilogue is not disproportionate. They are found throughout the 
book, for example, in the Hymns— ywsr (4:13), qwr* (5:8), ybw 3 (5:9), nwg c 
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(9:5), tmwg (9:5), ywSby (9:5), and bwnh (9:6). Even the visions, the origi¬ 
nality of which no one doubts, have been touched up in this way —ywsr 
(7:1), Vkwl (7:2), and c bwr (7:8, 8:2). The name Uzziah also has its shorter 
postexilic form in 1:1 (cf. Hos 1:1; Mic 1:1; Zech 1:1; and contrast Isa 1:1; 
Jer 1:1). In view of the common editorial procedures reflected in these 
headings, the divergence of the Minor Prophets in this detail represents a 
scribal development in that group of spelling norms later than those in the 
major prophets. 

the priest of Bethel. The title is unique. It points to a head priest of a 
specific shrine. No other Israelite priest is so named, not for any temple or 
city; the title “the priest of Yahweh” is used only once (1 Sam 14:3). The 
plural occurs in 1 Sam 22:17-21; Isa 61:6; and 2 Chr 13:9. Other priests are 
identified by their city—the priest of On (three times in Genesis 41-42)—by 
their country—Jethro of Midian (Exod 3:1, 18:1)—or by their god—Baal 
(2 Kgs 11:18 = 2 Chr 23:17), Dagon (1 Sam 5:5). Because he bore a 
Yahwistic name, Amaziah presumably belonged to a line of orthodox 
priests, attending to the legitimate interests of the most important cult 
installation of the northern kingdom. On precisely these grounds does he 
seek to eject Amos (v 13). 

conspired. The root qSr has connotations of organizing a group for pur¬ 
poses of insurrection and revolution (2 Sam 15:12; 2 Kgs 11:14; 12:21; 
14:19; and 15:15, 30, all involving an attempt on the life of the monarch), 
or treachery against a suzerain (2 Kgs 17:4) or against God (Jer 11:9). In 
1 Sam 22:7-8 Saul complains that the Benjaminites are all conspiring with 
David against him (cf. vv 11-19). The verb describes Baasha’s murder of 
Nadab (1 Kgs 15:27), Zimri’s murder of Elah (1 Kgs 16:16), Jehu’s murder 
of Joram (2 Kgs 9:14, 10:9), Shallum’s murder of Zechariah (2 Kgs 15:10), 
Pekah’s of Pekahiah (2 Kgs 15:25), Hoshea’s of Pekah (2 Kgs 15:30), and 
the assassination of Amon (2 Kgs 21:24). Prophets, notably Elisha, were 
often behind such developments, and Amaziah evidently thought that 
Amos was up to something similar. At least he wanted to give Jeroboam 
that impression. In making his report, Amaziah also assures the king that 
Amos has no popular support; in fact, “the land cannot endure all his 
words.” 

Rosenbaum locates qeSer in a semantic field that includes Hebrew words 
for subversion, rebellion, etc., and concludes that it means precisely “trea¬ 
son” rather than sedition. From this he deduces that Amos was a north¬ 
erner. Yet he does not include pe$a c in the discussion. His argument be¬ 
comes more tenuous when he identifies 9:11-15 as Amos’ treasonable 
message, “that hegemony in the divided kingdom would pass from Israel to 
Judah” (1977:132-34). But there is no hint of such a plot at the crucial 
point of confrontation with Amaziah. And we have shown that Amos’ 
critique is aimed equally at both kingdoms. 
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Two things have to be considered in estimating the gravamen of Amazi¬ 
ah’s charge: first, the accuracy of his quotation of Amos’ words (v 11); 
second, his interpretation of Amos’ preaching as “conspiracy.” We do not 
have to quibble over the verbal differences between what Amos said in v 9 
and what Amaziah said that Amos said in v 11. The only significant differ¬ 
ence between the two statements is that in v 11 Jeroboam himself is singled 
out as the target of “the sword,” while in v 9 it is “The house of Jeroboam.” 
It has been proposed that v 9 reflects a revision of the original prophecy 
(quoted in v 11) to accommodate the historical fact that Jeroboam was not 
killed by the sword. Hence “The house of Jeroboam” in v 9 is interpreted as 
excluding Jeroboam and referring to the family or dynasty of Jeroboam, a 
reflection of the report that Jeroboam’s son Zechariah was assassinated 
shortly after taking the throne (2 Kgs 15:8-11). 

We do not think the argument is persuasive or convincing. We think that 
the two statements are essentially equivalent, with one emphasizing the 
attack on the king and the other including the dynasty, which would be 
normal in such cases. When a usurper assassinated the king, it was taken 
for granted that he would also make every effort to eliminate all possible 
heirs to the throne. In his prophecy about Amaziah, Amos includes his 
children in the sentence of death. With respect to Jeroboam, the statement 
in v 9 would include the king as head of his house, and v 11, by implication, 
would extend to the other members of the family, especially potential heirs. 
Had Amos or an editor wished to exclude the king from such a judgment, 
other language was available, as for example the prophecy uttered by 
Huldah about the kingdom of Judah during the reign of Josiah (2 Kgs 
22:14-20). Huldah specifically exempts Josiah from the coming destruction 
of the kingdom and states that “you shall be gathered to your grave in 
peace” (v 20). Unlike Jeroboam, who died peacefully, Josiah died violently 
at Megiddo at the hands of Pharaoh Neco II of Egypt. 

There is no indication that Amos was involved in political machinations 
to achieve the fulfillment of his own prophecies. Nevertheless, the menace 
of his words (v 9) could not be mistaken. Even if not anointed to the task, 
as Jehu and Hazael were, an adventurer like Shallum, murderer of Jerobo¬ 
am’s son, could claim that he was fulfilling the command of God and could 
have appealed to the words of the prophet for validation of his action. 

endure. The word literally means “contain.” Jeremiah 20:9 has the same 
idiom and must have the same sense: 

It was in my heart like a burning fire, 
bound up in my bones: 
and I was weary to contain it ( kalkel ), 
and I was not able (Id* *ukat). 
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The hip c il (as in Amos 7:10) is used literally in Jer 6:11 and figuratively in 
Jer 10:10 (the nations cannot contain Yahweh’s wrath) and Joel 2:11 (no 
one can endure the Day of Yahweh). Compared with these passages, Ama- 
ziah’s statement could express anxiety that Amos’ words, if not suppressed, 
might prove to be more than the land can sustain, in other words, they will 
bring about the ruin of the country (along with that of the king). Certainly 
Amos’ messages were directed against the whole nation, including its lead¬ 
ership. 

11. For Amos has said. The introductory formula is a parody of the 
normal prophetic utterance: kdh *amar yhwh. Amaziah clearly rejects 
Amos’ claim that the words are those of Yahweh and that he is only the 
messenger bearing them. He is eager to attribute the words to Amos, 
thereby convicting him of sedition out of his own mouth, while denying 
that the latter is a true prophet or that there is any link with Yahweh. 

shall Jeroboam die. Amaziah’s version of v 9bB is more explicit about 
Jeroboam, but it is not inconsistent with the latter. 

exile . There is no previous report of Amos having said the exact words of 
1 lb, but he does say them in v 17bB, and the same reinforced verb —galoh 
yigleh —occurs in 5:5. Israel is threatened with exile in 5:27; 6:7. It is im¬ 
portant to note how deeply embedded is the threat of exile in the authentic 
prophecies of Amos. Even if we give him the latest possible date, it has to 
be before the death of Jeroboam about 746 B.C.E., well before the beginning 
of Tiglath-pileser Ill’s campaigns in the following decade. At that stage the 
seriousness of the threat would have become apparent to any thoughtful 
person. Even more, when these things began to happen in actuality, Amos’ 
prophecies would at long last have attained a credibility that they did not 
achieve in his lifetime, at least not among the leaders. 

There is also a sharp discrepancy between the two parts of Amaziah’s 
version of Amos’ message. They cannot be parts of the same scenario. A 
conspiracy against the king would be an internal movement, a plot by a 
usurper who removes the king and takes over the country. Such conspira¬ 
cies had already occurred many times in Israel’s history and once in 
Judah’s (Athaliah). Then it would be business as usual, as on previous 
occasions. It would not make much difference to most of the people. The 
threat of wholesale removal of the population “from its land” is altogether 
different. It implies foreign conquest and means the end of the nation. If the 
two parts of v 11 are to be connected, it can only be in a causal sequence of 
some duration. A plausible scenario would begin with replacement of Jero¬ 
boam’s dynasty by a usurper. The effect of this civil disruption would be to 
weaken the nation and expose it to attack by its enemies. The result of a 
subsequent foreign invasion and conquest would be exile of the population 
with its leaders. In fact, this sequence of events took place in Israel after the 
replacement of the house of Jeroboam, but only the first and last stages are 
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indicated in the prophecy reported here. None of the intervening events and 
personalities is mentioned, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
prophecy was based on the later history. It would be reasonable to see the 
collapse of the nation and captivity of the population as the final conse¬ 
quence of the fall of the dynasty and its replacement by one or more usurp¬ 
ers in sequence. It is also possible that the first clause—the statement that 
Jeroboam would die by the sword—refers to death in battle, as happened to 
more than one king of Israel and of Judah. Then defeat in battle against a 
foreign enemy could lead directly to capture of the capital city and captiv¬ 
ity of the people. 

With respect to the two parts of v 11 (combining elements from w 9b 
and 17bB), there are two ways of interpreting or explaining the connection. 
They may belong together as parts of a single scenario or program, in 
which the king is killed in battle against a powerful enemy, who then 
proceeds to conquer the land and its capital and carry the population, 
including its leadership, into captivity. Such an interpretation would suit 
v 11 as such but would fit less well with Amos’ statement in v 9b—“I shall 
attack Jeroboam’s house with my sword,” which implies a domestic up¬ 
heaval or internal revolution in which a usurper assassinates the king (“by 
the sword”) and replaces him on the throne. Apparently, Amaziah under¬ 
stood the words in this way, for he accuses Amos of being part of such a 
conspiracy. Such a conspiracy and usurpation might have foreign connec¬ 
tions, and it is not unheard of for foreign kings to have a hand in the 
murder of neighboring kings and the forcible change of dynasties. But such 
activities could hardly involve or result in capture or captivity unless the 
conspiracy were only a pretext for the ulterior designs of the alien king on 
the nation itself. In any case such a usurpation, with its attendant civil 
disruption, might well lead to a weakening of the nation and to its exposure 
to attack from outside. Such an invasion, if successful, would be followed 
by the siege, capture, and sack of the capital city and thus the captivity and 
exile of the people. So whatever picture of the preliminary stages was envi¬ 
sioned by the prophet and by the priest—and they may have been different 
—the end result was all too familiar; and both would have agreed that 
Amos was portraying the end of the kingdom. 


7:12-13: AMAZIAH’S SPEECH 

We cannot imagine that the exchange between Amaziah and Amos was 
restricted to the few words reported in vv 12-15. Only the briefest essen¬ 
tials are given. We do not know if the high quality of Amaziah’s speech 
derives from his training and experience in oratory, or whether it represents 
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a skillful reworking by a professional editor. It would be misleading to call 
his utterance a poem, but it exhibits literary artistry, including parallelism 
and chiasmus among other features of the best prose and poetic styles. 

Syllables 

12aB hdzeh lek b$rah-l$ka 3 el- 3 eres yihudd 11/12 


12b 

we 3 <*kol-$am lehem 
• 

5] 

i'° 


wSSam tinnabe 3 

5 ] 

13a 

ubet- 3 el lo’-tosip c od IShinndbe 3 


11 

13b 

kt miqdaS-melek hu 3 

5) 

t 11 


ubet mamlakd hu 3 

6 J 


The speech can be construed as four lines of ten to twelve syllables each, 
but the display above brings out the poetic character of the two pairs of 
short lines (12b, 13b). Modem translations all present the speech as prose, 
but the repetitions, the parallelism, the diction, and the unusual word se¬ 
quences indicate that it is artfully composed. 

The two longer lines (vv 12aB and 13a) juxtapose the two places with 
which Amos was most closely associated (in the book): the land of Judah, 
where he made his home and his livelihood, and Bethel (in the land of 
Israel), where he attempted to fulfill his role as prophet. Amaziah, not 
without malice, proposes that Amos concentrate and consolidate his activi¬ 
ties in one place, the other place, not Bethel. Note their chiastic placement. 
Each verse spells out the significance of the two locations. The repetition of 
Sam in v 12b (again chiasmus) balances the repetition of hu? in v 13b (cf. 
y andkt in v 14). The verb tinndbe? at the end of v 12 matches hinndbe? in the 
first line of v 13, another chiasmus. 

The speech does not proceed in logical steps. The first thing is to stop 
Amos from prophesying at Bethel (v 13a), for the reason given in v 13b. He 
must go back to Judah (v 12aB) and prophesy there (v 12bB), and so earn a 
living (v 12bA). 

12. seer. The LXX version is ho horon (vocative). Several nouns were 
used in biblical times to denote prophets (true or false), and several verbs 
were used to describe their activity. There was a turnover in usage, and 
some of the vocabulary acquired negative associations. The denominative 
nip c al nibbd\ as used here, is the usual verb. It is neutral in connotation and 
covers a wide range of phenomena, including both genuine ecstasy and 
artificial frenzy. It does not take an object, but it does have various adverbs, 
“against X, ” “in the name of Yahweh.” As the general term it can refer to 
true or false prophesying, just as a ndbf can be a true or a false prophet. In 
the present passage Amos denies that he is a ndbf but insists on acting like 
one, by prophesying. The hitpa c el describes more abnormal states and be- 
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haviors and is used more often to express disapproval. In 2 Kgs 9:11 it is 
parallel to meSugga c , “crazy.” In v 16 the nip c al is paralleled by tattip, 
“drip,” possibly but not necessarily pejorative. The range covered by hdzeh 
includes a royal consultant such as Gad (2 Sam 24:11); but this usage is 
otherwise found only in Chronicles (1 Chr 25:5; 2 Chr 29:25; 33:18; 35:15), 
which applies the term to scribes also (1 Chr 29:29; 2 Chr 2:15; 9:29; 19:2; 
20:34). It is not sound method to include Amos automatically in one of 
these categories as though the word itself implied official status (Zevit 
1975). 

It is less clear whether Amaziah’s use of the participle hdzeh to address 
Amos is a recognition of his role and status, or whether it was intended to 
be an insult and a rejection. In the book’s title the verb is used in a positive 
way, and, although the root hzh is not used in the vision reports, there can 
be no doubt that Amos is presented as a genuine visionary. Nevertheless, he 
himself insists that he is only a herdsman and a tender of sycamore trees, 
and his editor identifies him as a shepherd. 

The point at issue between Amaziah and Amos is not whether Amos is a 
genuine prophet, because we are not quite sure what Amaziah thought on 
that subject. He gives Amos a title, hdzeh, that could be an acknowledg¬ 
ment of his authenticity; he recognizes that his activity is described by the 
verb nibbd\ He is happy for Amos to keep on with that activity, as long as 
it is not in Bethel: “Flee to Judah and prophesy there!” 

If Amaziah really believed that Amos was a “seer” who really did 
“prophesy,” then he is guilty of the crime of Amos 2:12. In Amos’ eyes he 
certainly was guilty, and the judgment of v 17 is precisely due to Amaziah’s 
rejection of the prophet and prohibition of his activities. The story does not 
go into Amaziah’s inner arguments and rationalizations. It is not clear 
whether he knew that the message was the true word of Yahweh, but 
rejected it nevertheless; or whether he sincerely believed that Amos was an 
upstart and an impostor, a political conspirator from another nation, using 
prophecy as the vehicle for his sedition. If only the latter, then Amaziah’s 
obvious course and inescapable duty was to apprehend Amos. The king 
would expect nothing less. 

In spite of the hostility, Amaziah’s words are formal, hardly abusive, but 
nevertheless peremptory and menacing. They include no attempt to expose 
or denounce Amos as a fraud, though the tone and manner of rejection are 
present. They could amount to a recognition that he is a real seer who does 
prophesy. Amaziah’s advice could then express a compromise, a caution 
and uncertainty in his own mind. He hesitates to take more drastic mea¬ 
sures because, for all he knows, Amos might be a real prophet and there¬ 
fore sacrosanct. But Amos is also a human being, and if he can take a hint 
that he is not wanted and leave voluntarily, Amaziah will avoid the danger 
of committing a profanation against one of Yahweh’s agents. Although in 
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his report Amaziah expresses concern for the king, he is also aware of 
Amos’ effect on the population. His report that “the land cannot endure all 
his words” (v 10) could have been intended to reassure the king that Amos 
had not secured any significant following, that the people found his mes¬ 
sage unacceptable—which was probably quite true. Prophets rarely find 
honor in any country. But at least it makes the point that in Amaziah’s 
opinion it was not in the public interest for Amos to remain at large in 
Israel. 

The reason he gives to Amos himself (v 13) focuses on the place where 
Amos is to do his prophesying. As is often the case with state officials and 
public servants, who have no intrinsic authority grounded in personal gifts 
and qualifications, spiritual or intellectual, Amaziah falls back on jurisdic¬ 
tion, on rules and regulations. You cannot preach in his shrine without 
authorization, and ultimately the king’s approval, for the latter supports 
and controls the administration there. Amos did not even have the mini¬ 
mum credential of citizenship. Amos’ status and validation, in his own 
view, depended entirely on the intrinsic truth and power of his message; he 
had no official base, no institutional backing, no external certification. 

run away . Balak used a similar command to get rid of Balaam when the 
latter did not prophesy what the king hoped to hear (Num 24:11). In each 
case it is the offended person who gives the advice, which implies escaping 
from danger, danger that would arise from the person giving the advice. It 
was equally within the power of Balak or Amaziah to dispose of the alien 
prophet. In each case it is possible that the person in authority was re¬ 
strained by the fear of the consequences of doing violence to a holy person. 
This fear implies partial recognition of the prophet’s privileged status; but 
at the same time it is somewhat superstitious, for it is the physical presence 
of the prophet himself they wish to get rid of, as if doing so would make 
any difference to the God who sent him. 

The case of Balaam (Num 24:11) is enough to undermine Rosenbaum’s 
argument that Amos was a northerner, and that “the person fleeing is a 
native or ‘permanent resident’ of the place from which [our emphasis] he 
departs” (1977:134). Rosenbaum also repeats the argument of Schmidt 
(1917) that if Amaziah was telling Amos to go back to where he came 
from, the verb Swb would have been more appropriate, adding the argu¬ 
ments that qeSer is not the act of an outsider and that brh describes the 
flight of a resident (1977:135-36). If this were the case, it would not have 
been necessary for Amaziah to specify that Amos had done this “inside the 
territory of Israel.” And it would make even more inexplicable Amaziah’s 
encouraging Amos to depart. 

We do not know what power Amaziah had to back up his hint, should 
Amos not cooperate, whether temple guards had police powers to detain or 
forcibly eject troublemakers. There must have been some kind of security 
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service to regulate the good order of the sacred precincts. The elaborate 
rules against the intrusion of unqualified or disqualified persons (Leviticus) 
must have required coercion from time to time. But no such machinery is 
seen in operation here. 

We cannot imagine that Amaziah was trying to be helpful to Amos. 
Amos did not thank him for the advice. He was stung into vehement reply. 
It seems as though Amaziah underestimated Amos’ courage. The hireling 
flees because he is a hireling (John 10:13). He did not just want to get rid of 
him; he wanted to counteract his message by discrediting him. To imprison 
him or kill him on the spot would not have been effective. It would have 
given the movement (if Amos had any kind of following) a martyr. The 
words of a martyr would be remembered, not the words of a coward. 
Perhaps it was because the incident did end in martyrdom that it was 
remembered, along with the message of the prophet at that time. The 
prophet’s apologia became his monument. 

land of Judah. Here the rivalry and suspicion between the northern and 
southern kingdoms come out. But in no instance is it ever said of a prophet 
of Yahweh that he was sent to only one part of the nation, or that he was 
authorized to operate only in a restricted territory. It seems clear that 
Amos had more to say about the north than the south. Amaziah’s com¬ 
mand is more blunt. It is not an argument over whether Yahweh has sent 
Amos, where he sent him, or what he told him to say. He is simply told to 
go away to the land of Judah, presumably whence he came. 

13. there. The repetition of sam is probably sarcastic and shows that it is 
all right with Amaziah if Amos does his prophesying somewhere else. 

Eat your food. Taken at face value, the expression refers to the simplest 
essentials of life. If it means “earn your living,” it is the only place in the 
Bible in which this expression is so used. Many inferences have been made 
from this interpretation. Samuel divined for a fee; at least Saul’s servant 
thought so (1 Sam 9:8; cf. 1 Kgs 14:3; 2 Kgs 8:8). Micah considered extor¬ 
tionate demands for pay to be characteristic of false prophets (Mic 3:11). 
The female prophets of Ezekiel 13, who sound more like sorceresses, pro¬ 
vided their sinister skills “for handfuls of barley and for pieces of bread” 
(Ezek 13:19). Although we do not know how Amos secured his livelihood 
after his call, there is no indication that he received any remuneration for 
his work as a prophet. He is identified by his old profession, but v 15 may 
indicate a clean break with the old life. 

If Amos continued to derive support from his hometown or used his 
personal means, then Amaziah’s point could be that only there should he 
ply his trade. The emphasis on Bethel as a royal establishment then secures 
the point that they have their own staff, and outsiders without official status 
are neither needed nor wanted. Amaziah’s description of Amos is tantaliz- 
ingly incomplete. The idea that Amaziah considered him to be (or simply 
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represented him as) an agent provocateur in the pay of the king of Judah 
(Winckler 1895) goes far beyond the evidence. In fact it goes against the 
evidence of Amos* own words. In spite of his unremitting attacks on the 
power elite and bureaucratic establishment in every aspect—commercial, 
military, judicial, ecclesiastical—Amos never addresses the proletariat 
(whose just causes he has so much at heart), inciting them to secure for 
themselves the justice of which they have been deprived. Throughout the 
entire book the only agent of retribution is Yahweh. In the one recorded 
statement that supplied Amaziah with evidence that Amos was guilty of 
sedition against Jeroboam, it was Yahweh who threatened to rise up against 
the king’s house with a sword. Doubtless, if the matter had been probed 
further, it might have come out that the sword in question would be 
wielded by some human agent (the leader of a coup from within or of an 
invasion from outside). The mere fact that Amos never bothers to go into 
such details (the farthest he gets into that is the goy of 6:14) shows that for 
him the secondary agencies are quite unimportant and need not be used at 
all. 

Although the evidence in the oracles does not corroborate such an inter¬ 
pretation of Amaziah’s charge in v 10 or of the insinuation in v 12 that 
Amos is a paid undercover agent for a plot, there is no question that 
Amaziah believed or wanted others to believe that Amos was engaged in 
illegal political activity and that it was the real reason for Amos’ journey to 
Bethel. But if this allegation was true, we are back once more to the un¬ 
solved question: why, in that case, did he merely report to the king and let 
the suspect go? 

Bethel. Amaziah looks after the precinct for which he is personally re¬ 
sponsible; but because he orders Amos back to Judah, he tacitly places all 
of (northern) Israel out of bounds. Note the omission of the preposition b -, 
as often before nouns beginning with b-. 

king’s chapel//royal temple. The Heb is mqdS mlk//wbyt mmlkh. The 
terminology poses a number of problems. First, we note the absence of the 
article in both of the similar phrases in parallel. The JPS makes both indefi¬ 
nite, “a king’s sanctuary and a royal palace.” Others make both definite, 
“the royal sanctuary . . . the state temple” (Wolff 1977; NIV; JB). Some 
take one as definite and the other indefinite: “the ... a” (RV, RSV, 
NEB). As the ban applies only to Bethel, it gives the impression that the 
reason is its unique status. The omission of the article with definite nouns 
reflects poetic usage. 

Second, translators’ decisions seem to have been influenced by conclu¬ 
sions about what is referred to—the city of Bethel itself or one or two 
special buildings in it. If the city as such is intended, why are the pronouns 
in v 13b masculine? Perhaps the reason is that byt is masculine or that the 
pronouns should agree with the predicates of those clauses. 
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Third, do the parallel statements about Bethel in v 13b point to two 
distinct buildings in the city, a palace and a temple, or do they describe two 
aspects of the shrine (or shrine-city), which is significant for both king and 
kingdom? 

A palace and a shrine are likely to be found together in a capital city or 
acropolis. In Jerusalem the temple was a chapel adjunct to the palace in the 
first place, and a national center only in a secondary sense, dependent on 
the king as chief patron and representative of all people in the cult. 
Amaziah could be underscoring Jeroboam’s personal interest in what hap¬ 
pened there, without suggesting that it was a private chapel. It was clearly a 
center of national pilgrimage with important patriarchal associations, all 
the more reason for kings to combine religious and political interests there. 
In view of the latter connection, Amaziah may not have been free to exer¬ 
cise his own authority in a case of possible sedition. Under the circum¬ 
stances, a report to the king as the chief executive of the country would be 
appropriate and necessary. 

Did Jeroboam II have a palace in Bethel? There is no record of it. The 
collocation of the four words is puzzling. The “royal palace” is customarily 
byt hmlL In Esther the palace is byt mlkwt. The byt of a king can be the 
whole realm (country) or dynasty (2 Sam 7:16). 

Although Bethel was an ancient cult center, going back to the patriarchs, 
notably Jacob, Jeroboam I had established there (also at Dan) the cult of 
the golden calf, “the sin of Jeroboam ben-Nebat with which he made Israel 
to sin.” This tradition could account for Amaziah’s description of Bethel as 
miqdai meleL The phrase byt mmlkh, “house of kingdom,” probably does 
not describe the royal palace (JPS), but the “state temple” (Wolff 1977), 
another designation of Bethel (or of its cult building) as both a national and 
a royal shrine. 

Amos (v 9) had combined his attacks on the royal house (byt) with those 
on the sanctuaries (mqd$). So here Amaziah associates royalty with the 
temple at Bethel. 


7:14-17: AMOS’ REPLY 

The prophet’s reply is in two parts. First, he denies the priest’s insinua¬ 
tion and rejects his demand that he should go back to Judah and never 
prophesy in Bethel again (vv 14-15). This part is Amos’ apologia , and it is a 
succinct account of what we can only identify as his call (v 15). It is very 
brief. The only autobiographical detail it supplies is that he was actually 
engaged in his work as a shepherd when it happened. The main point, 
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almost the only point, is that he is under inescapable obligation to deliver 
the prophetic word to Israel. 

The confrontation goes beyond this standoff, however. Amos has some¬ 
thing more to say, an additional prophecy. It sounds as though it were 
generated spontaneously, but it is presented as an oracle from Yahweh with 
the usual formulas (vv 16aA, 17aA). Amaziah’s attempt to muzzle Amos is 
given as the reason for the pronouncement of judgment (v 17). It is directed 
largely against Amaziah himself, his family, and his property, but the na¬ 
tion is not excluded (v 17bB). 

The dialogue in this section is as poetic as most of the oracular material 
in the rest of the book, but this is only partially recognized in translations. 
Both JPS and NEB versions present it all as prose, while the RSV and the 
NIV present the prophecy in vv 16-17 as verse. The narrative portion of 
Amos’ apologia in vv 14—15 is too brief to permit the development of epic 
sequences, “And Yahweh took me, and Yahweh said to me. . . 
Yahweh’s speech in v 15bB consists of two simple commands. 

Amos’ statement about himself in v 14 can be construed in four lines: 


ld y -nabi y anoki 

w£ld y ben-nabi y dnoki 

khbdqer y dndki 

ubolesSiqmtm 

The repetition of y dnoki in the first bicolon mimics Amaziah’s repetition of 
hu y in v 13b. The passage is hardly poetry, but it is not simple prose either. 
It gains much of its impressiveness from the threefold repetition of y dnokl 
Amos’ report of Amaziah’s speech in v 16 is a single bicolon with simple 
parallelism: 


Syllables 

lo y tinndbe i( al-yi§ra 3 el 8 

w8 Id 3 tattip ( al-bet ytfhaq 8 

“Don’t prophesy against Israel, 
don’t preach against Isaac’s domain!” 

The prophecy against Amaziah in v 17 is more detailed: 

17a HStikd baHr tizneh 

ubdneykd ubdnoteykd bahereb yippolu 
w&admdtdka bahebel tihulldq 
17b w&attd c al- y adamd t$me y d tamut 
w$yiira 3 el gdloh yigleh m?al y admatd 
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17a “Your wife shall become a prostitute in the city, 

and your sons and your daughters shall fall by the sword; 
and your land shall be parceled out by the measuring line; 

17b and you yourself shall die in a polluted land; 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land.” 

This verse is scarcely poetry; it lacks parallelism, and it does not scan very 
well. The lines are unusually long. Yet it is not ordinary prose. The most 
conspicuous rhetorical feature is the syntax of the first four lines, with the 
unusual placement of the verb last. Each clause has three elements, and all 
have the same sequence: Subject + Prepositional Phrase + Verb. The last 
clause likewise has three elements, but here the sequence is Sub¬ 
ject + Verb + Prepositional Phrase. The effect is powerful. The placement 
of the subject first in each case gives an inventory of the five things of which 
Amos predicts the fate. The placement of the verb last in each of four 
successive clauses creates suspense. The disclosure of degradation, death, 
loss, death, and exile is shocking. Moreover, the order of the clauses is 
unusual, beginning with the wife and ending with Amaziah, the person 
directly addressed. We would expect the central figure to be listed first and 
then the sons, to be followed by the women (cf. Gen 7:7). The reversal here 
is intended to build to the climactic identification of Amaziah as the princi¬ 
pal target of the prophetic denunciation, which is made all the more em¬ 
phatic by the use of the independent personal pronoun (we’atta . . . 
tamut, “And as for you . . . you shall die,” v 17bA). Compare a similar 
and familiar rhetorical climax in 2 Sam 12:7: y attd ha% “You are the man!” 

14. prophet There can be no question that Amos functioned as a 
prophet. The Lord told him to prophesy, and he did. Here he disclaims the 
title nabf or even ben-nabf, as a member of a class whose status in society 
was recognized. Amaziah had not called him by this title. He does not 
disown the title hdzeh, neither does he claim to be a hdzeh. 

The fact that he denies the title nabf but asserts the activity of the 
denominative verb has made v 14 one of the best-known cruxes in the book. 
Just what did Amos mean when he said “I am not a prophet,” when he 
obviously was one? The discussion continues unabated and without resolu¬ 
tion. (Besides the inevitable discussion in every commentary, the following 
have given special attention to the verse: van Hoonacker 1941, Rowley 
1947, Danell 1951, MacCormack 1955-56, G. R. Driver 1955, Ackroyd 
1956-57, Vogt 1956-57, Gunneweg 1960, Cohen 1961, Smend 1963, 
Schmid 1967.) 

In the immediate context he could be refuting Amaziah’s insinuation. “I 
am not the kind of prophet you think I am.” This reading would be all 
right for the part of Amaziah’s speech that hints that Amos was a hireling. 
But Amaziah had called him hdzeh , as if he were a true seer. 
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The parallel ben-nabi 0 could mean “a member of a prophetic commu¬ 
nity,” of the kind known from the earlier days of Samuel and Elijah/Elisha 
but not attested in the eighth century. More likely the term would apply to 
an apprentice (“disciple” [JPS]) than a successor in hereditary office. As 
Amos disowns any such traditional or institutional affiliation, we must 
assume that that kind of prophet was now in disrepute, at least in Amos’ 
estimation. Perhaps they had degenerated into soothsayers and diviners, 
prophesying for pay (cf. Mic 3:5-7). 

Another approach is to make all of the verbless clauses in v 14 dependent 
on the subsequent narrative clause for their (past) time reference: I [was] 
not a prophet . . . ; on the contrary (Jet) I was a herdsman. And [then] 
Yahweh took me . . . [and then I did become a prophet]. In other words, 
Amos is making the point that he is not the kind of prophet that Amaziah 
considers him to be. He is only a prophet because Yahweh took him and 
ordered him to prophesy. Although he does not use the term “raised up,” 
his account of his call (or, rather, his being taken) places him in the succes¬ 
sion of 2:11, and his steadfastness places him under the compulsion of 3:8. 

cattleman. The Heb is boqer, literally, “herdsman.” Although bdqdr is 
the collective name for a herd of cattle, in contrast to sd’n, sheep and goats, 
the additional information that Amos used to be “following the flock” has 
influenced the Greek translation as aipolos, goatherd (a hapax legomenon in 
the LXX). It remains possible that Amos was a kind of jack-of-all-trades: 
cowboy, shepherd, seasonal farm worker; but not a prophet. See the discus¬ 
sion of noqed in 1:1. 

The alleged contrast and hostility between agricultural farmer and stock- 
man is found more in books than in real life, as far as this country was 
concerned. A well-to-do person like Nabal, who lived in Maon, some 
twelve kilometers south of Hebron, could boast of large flocks of sheep and 
goats (1 Sam 25:2) as well as ample supplies of produce from field and 
orchard (1 Sam 25:18). 

a dresser of sycamores. Both participles describe professions. Earlier 
versions took boles to mean a fruit picker: KJV, “gatherer”; Douay, 
“plucking.” The sycamore fig—sometimes called “fig-mulberry”—can at¬ 
tain a majestic height in a land in which tall trees do not easily grow and 
produces luxuriant foliage and abundant fruit. But the fruit was small and 
was generally left to be eaten by poorer people. The cultivation of this fruit 
required expert attention and time-consuming care. If the fig matured natu¬ 
rally, it generally spoiled on the tree. To prevent this outcome each fig was 
prepared for harvest by either peeling some of the skin or making a small 
incision a few days before it was gathered. 

In 1 Chr 27:28 sycamores are located in the Shephelah. They were sus¬ 
ceptible to frost (Ps 78:47). Hence it is not likely that Amos did this work 
around his native Tekoa. It is too tenuous an inference to make from this 
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information that sycamore tending was Amos’ native trade and that Tekoa 
was not his original home (Budde 1925:81). It is not so easy to contradict 
Amos 1:1, and Amos 7:12 makes it clear that Amos was at least a Judean 
whose ministry in the north was resented as an intrusion and rejected as 
unauthorized. 

15. took It can mean to remove someone by death (Job 1:21) or to 
translate to heaven (Gen 5:24). In the latter sense it could describe (tempo¬ 
rary) admission to the divine assembly. But it need not mean more than 
transference to another vocation. While we cannot reconstruct Amos’ per¬ 
sonal or prophetic career completely, we must connect the visions with the 
“call,” just as in the cases of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. They are not 
explicitly mentioned by Amos here, but the normative tradition in the Bible 
associates prophetic calls with visions, and it is unlikely that the vision 
associated with Amos’ call would be omitted when others were included. 
No doubt his call to prophesy is to be associated with the first vision, 
though he assumed the role of intermediary before embarking on his mis¬ 
sion as a prophet. 

the flock Like Moses he was called from behind the flock (Exod 3:1). As 
in the call of Moses, the provocation was the oppression of Israel by an 
unjust and tyrannical ruler. Like Moses he had a vision of fire (Exod 3:2; 
the language of Amos 7:4 is close to that of Deut 32:22). Also like that of 
Moses his mission was accompanied by a series of plagues. After the 
plagues are ineffective, more drastic measures are set in motion. 

16. What part of Amaziah’s speech goaded Amos the most? The title 
hozeh? The command to leave? The insinuation that he was a hireling? The 
argument that it was the king’s shrine? None of the above. It was the 
command not to prophesy. 

Amos’ account of Amaziah’s ban does not match the words reported in 
v 13. In Ezek 21:2, 7 hattep/Zhinnabe? appears in a good sense. In the qal 
the verb means “drip” (intransitive), with water, wine, or myrrh as subject. 
The hip c il is causative, and Amos uses it in 9:13, where the mountains drip 
new wine, and the connotation is good. The verb is used in Mic 2:6 to 
describe prophecy that attempts to stifle prophecy: y al-tattipu yattipu, 
“They preach, ‘Don’t preach!’” When it appears again in Mic 2:11, the 
word is used to discredit false prophets who work under the influence of 
wine or for the sake of receiving wine in return for their services. 

With a neutral or positive meaning in Ezekiel and a derogatory use in 
Micah, the flavor of the word in Amos 7:16 is indeterminate. It could be no 
more than a poetic parallel and synonym for “prophesy.” But if used in 
Micah’s sense, it is branding Amos as a mere driveler, or as a rent-a- 
prophet. 

The LXX author evidently felt a pejorative sense, using ochlagogeses, 
“[mis] lead the crowd.” 
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17. It is interesting that Amos does not repeat or reinforce his message 
about Jeroboam. He concentrates on Amaziah. The sword is prominent in 
the prophecies of The Book of Visions (7:9, 11, 17; 9:1, 4, 10). The latter 
verses extend the threat to all of the people, including exiles. Analysis of 
v 17a-bA suggests that there is an envelope construction, with the first and 
fourth lines forming a pair, while the second and third lines also belong 
together (note the parallelism of hereb and hebel). The second line might 
seem to present a slight discrepancy, because falling by the sword suggests 
death in combat and both daughters and wives are more likely to become 
victims of rape and captivity. There are numerous exceptions and varia¬ 
tions, but basically the men can expect the sword while women are forced 
into slavery and degradation. But as Amos himself tells us, war is no re¬ 
specter of persons or gender, and women along with men are victims of the 
sword (cf. 1:13). The picture in the first line, however, suggests destitution. 
That a priest’s wife should be forced into prostitution would be the worst 
kind of disgrace. 


COMMENT 

The discrepancy between Amos’ utterance (v 9) and Amaziah’s version is 
never clarified, and it is possible that Amaziah interpreted Amos’ words as 
a direct threat to the royal house, including the king. It is also possible that 
Amaziah sharpened the charge so as to elicit a stronger response from the 
king. It is curious that with such a serious charge, conspiracy against the 
life of the king and the royal house, the only action taken was to banish 
Amos or, even less, simply to advise him to leave town. Can it be that they 
did not take prophets very seriously in these days and especially in the 
north? Or that they distinguished between prophets and prophets, with the 
official prophets being accorded status while itinerant seers without 
adequate credentials were merely ignored, unless there was an indication 
that people were responding? Apparently the priest here had come to a 
different opinion of this prophet—that he was very dangerous and his 
words seditious. Presumably Amaziah was asking for and expecting some 
executive response from Jeroboam. In the meantime, however, he simply 
tells Amos to go away to the land of Judah. This fact is curious, for if he 
wanted the king to take an active interest in what Amos was saying and 
presumably planning to do, would he invite the prophet to leave? Would he 
not detain the man until the matter could be investigated by the king? The 
similar case with Jeremiah in the temple area (Jeremiah 7 and 26) shows 
what could and would be done when a prophet was considered disruptive 
and seditious (and no one accused Jeremiah of conspiracy against the king, 
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only of saying terrible things about the temple). Later, when Jeremiah was 
accused of treason, he was again arrested and put in prison (Jer 
37:11-38:6). But on this occasion, Jeremiah was arrested and almost put to 
death; whereas, as far as we can tell, Amos was free to go his way. Maybe 
the priest was only interested in impressing the king with his diligence and 
his loyalty in protecting the latter’s name from defamation. Amaziah cer¬ 
tainly does not appear to be afraid of Amos because he is a prophet or 
superstitious about a prophet’s powers. But why does he send him away 
when he is charging him with sedition, treason, and conspiracy to assassi¬ 
nate the king? One might say that all he had was Amos’ own words as 
evidence and that the conspiracy charge was obviously false and would not 
stand up in court. But such a claim applies modem standards to ancient 
legal practice. At the least one would expect Amos to be detained and 
perhaps sent to the king for further examination. 

Amos in turn responds spiritedly to Amaziah, in a pointed rebuttal. He 
does not reply to the charge of conspiracy, however, and does not repeat 
the threat to the king and his house. Instead he insists that he is on the 
Lord’s business and has no other choice about prophesying. He gives no 
indication at all about whether he will comply with Amaziah’s order to 
leave. In fact he attacks the priest directly, spelling out what the destruc¬ 
tion of the shrine and sanctuary at Bethel will mean for Amaziah as chief 
priest there. As the chief priest of the major shrine of the northern king¬ 
dom, Amaziah is deeply implicated in all of the crimes against God and 
man charged by the prophet; hence the message of doom is both institu¬ 
tional and personal. Amaziah as high priest will be taken captive, and his 
family will be slain except for his wife, who will become a harlot in the city. 
We have no way of knowing the outcome of the confrontation and alterca¬ 
tion. Ultimately Amos may have left, but whether on his terms (or those of 
the Lord) or Amaziah’s is not clear; or he may have been incarcerated and 
later released or executed. Neither do we know anything of the king’s 
reception of the message from the priest or any response to it. 

With regard to “conspiracy,” the standard and frequent expression is 
that so-and-so conspired against the king and killed him. So the use of the 
term here is a strong indication that Amaziah believed that Amos came 
north in order to organize a conspiracy to kill the king and thus carry out 
the word of Yahweh. This belief would be the reason for sending word to 
the king about Amos. But it might also explain why Amaziah does not 
seem to take the threat very seriously. People conspiring to kill the king 
hardly advertise those things. On the contrary, they act secretively (com¬ 
pare the stories of Ahijah and Jeroboam and especially the secret anointing 
of Jehu by Elisha’s agent). Conspiracies are typically secret affairs; so a 
public announcement would almost certainly mean that the speaker was 
not involved in such a conspiracy. One existed or would exist later on, 
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perhaps inspired by the prophet’s words; but it followed after and was not 
related to the present circumstances. 

Amaziah states two things: that Amos has conspired against the king in 
the midst of the house of Israel, and that the land cannot contain all his 
words. He then goes on to quote Amos’ words on the subject: first, that 
Jeroboam will die by the sword, apparently a reference to the conspiracy; 
and second, that Israel will surely go captive from its land (a reference to 
the consequence of the king’s death). While Amaziah could be charged 
with altering the words to suit his own purposes, neither at this point nor in 
the sequel, when Amos quotes Amaziah, is anything said either to or about 
the other challenging the quotation as inaccurate. While both Amos and 
Amaziah are furious about what the other has said or is quoted as saying, 
neither charges the other with tampering with the words. As there is a 
difference between what is offered as a quotation and what was actually 
reported earlier (cf. vv 9 and 11 or 16 and 12), the question is what the 
writer or editor intended by these rather loose paraphrases, for it is obvious 
that, as in most stories, he could have cited and quoted verbatim or nearly 
so. 

The answer seems to lie in the complex structure of this little story and in 
the author’s ultimate design. Instead of quoting and repeating, as in most 
stories with dialogue, the author here is compressing and not repeating 
when Amaziah quotes Amos or vice versa (and this balanced pattern is a 
significant part of the intricate structure). We suggest that what seems like a 
paraphrase of an earlier statement is actually a quotation of something said 
in the dialogue but not recorded at the point at which the remark was 
made. In this fashion the author produces a curious pair of monologues, in 
which the speakers in effect carry both sides of the conversation indepen¬ 
dently of each other. Thus in vv 10-13 Amaziah carries the burden of the 
story, while in vv 14—17 Amos does. Amaziah sends word to the king and, 
in the process, quotes Amos. Then he turns to Amos to finish the alterca¬ 
tion, as though he were responding to what Amos had just said, while in 
fact he is responding to information that is provided both later (vv 15-16) 
and earlier (v 9). 

Amos, for his part, first speaks to an issue not clearly raised but implied 
by Amaziah, then quotes Amaziah (a statement that Amaziah probably 
made in response to the oracle recorded in v 9) instead of echoing the 
statement by Amaziah in v 13, before making a final response in v 17. Just 
as v 16 reflects a statement by Amos in v 9, so v 17 repeats in part the 
quotation offered by Amaziah in v 11. In short, we have a complex, com¬ 
pressed structure in this story with the climactic elements in the middle 
(Amaziah’s remark in vv 12-13 and Amos’ declaration in vv 15-16) while 
the beginning (v 9) and end (v 17) form a sequence that envelops the 
narrative. This analysis of the structure and the envelope around the story 
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is confirmed by the direct quotation by Amaziah in v 11, which combines a 
variant of 9b with 17bB. That there is not much to choose between 9b and 
llaB is shown by the similarity in theme and the repetition of keywords, 
yrbfa and hrb; the chiasm simply illustrates the possibilities. Both posi¬ 
tions, first and last, are emphatic and point to the violent nature of the 
death of Jeroboam alone or of his whole house. While possible interpreta¬ 
tions may vary, the passages should interpret each other, especially if both 
are regarded as authentic oracles of Amos, for “Jeroboam’s house” would 
include Jeroboam, while the particular reference to Jeroboam would not 
necessarily exclude his dynasty. As matters turned out it was not Jeroboam 
but his son Zechariah who died by the sword, and with him the dynasty 
ended. The prophecy may have been understood as fulfilled by this action, 
but it probably was not the intended meaning. The exile came later and was 
not directly related to the demise of Jeroboam’s dynasty. Five more kings 
came and went before the end of the kingdom and the captivity of the 
people, so that prediction was hardly fulfilled in the sense intended by 
combining the prophecy of exile with the death of the reigning king. All of 
this evidence serves to confirm the authenticity of the oracle as coming 
from Amos himself (correctly quoted by Amaziah, though the charge of 
conspiracy was undoubtedly false, and it is precisely the latter charge that 
Amos denies by his expostulation about his real status and calling). Within 
a generation or so the real outcome was known, and if the prophecies were 
created post factum then they would have been compounded more carefully 
and constituted a more accurate prediction by the prophet. The prophet 
himself would have been least likely to alter a prophecy, as the case in 
Ezekiel 29 shows (cf. the prophet’s own revision of an earlier prediction 
that was not fulfilled, 29:17-20 and 26:7-14). 

Why was Amos told not to preach or prophesy at Bethel? Twin simul¬ 
taneous accusations and predictions were proclaimed by him. The sanc¬ 
tuaries would be destroyed and the house of Jeroboam would be punished. 
In connection with the latter, the prophet also announced the certainty of 
exile from the land. Because these are very serious threats, the charge 
against Amos for making them (essentially the same as that made against 
Naboth in the celebrated case of his vineyard, that he cursed God and king 
[1 Kgs 21:10, 13]) is also very serious. We surmise that the message 
Amaziah sent to Jeroboam is the conclusion of the story, not the beginning. 
As in journalistic reports, the main point or summary is given first and then 
the preceding details are filled in. Thus we believe that the altercations that 
are described in vv 12-17 led up to Amaziah’s decision to report a danger¬ 
ous matter to the king and seek a response regarding how to deal with it. 
Thus vv 10-11 serve as a recapitulation of the episode emphasizing its 
conclusion. As previously noted, it hardly makes sense for Amaziah to 
report this dangerous threat to the state and to the person of the king, and 
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then encourage the suspected seditionist to escape. On the one hand, if 
Amaziah believed that the threat to the crown was real and imminent (as 
the statement shows) then he was duty bound and it was also in his own 
best interest to arrest the suspect and hold him at the king’s pleasure. We 
call attention to somewhat analogous circumstances in the cases of Micaiah 
ben-Imlah, who was held in custody pending a final determination by the 
king (1 Kgs 22:27-28); and of Jeremiah, who was detained at the temple 
after making a speech similar to the one given here by Amos (Jer 7:1-15; 
26:1-19). In other words, without having to decide the merits of the case, 
the authorities would hold the suspect while the matter was being investi¬ 
gated and until the king could make an informed decision. As the charges 
were very serious—conspiracy against the king and his house—and the 
penalty on conviction was death, it would have amounted to an act of 
complicity with the accused to allow him to depart. We recall the episode at 
Nob in which David had dealings with the high priest, Ahimelech, who 
unwittingly abetted the former in his escape from Saul (1 Sam 21:1-9). Just 
the fact that the priest was involved with a declared outlaw was sufficient in 
Saul’s eyes to make the former equally guilty and subject to dire retribution 
(1 Sam 22:11-19). In other words, we are dealing with the most serious 
possible charges, and the reported statement that Amaziah encouraged 
Amos to depart and, in fact, to go to another country outside the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the king of Israel would be indefensible and incomprehensible. At 
the very least Amaziah would place the man under arrest and hold him at 
the king’s pleasure. It is to be expected that on receipt of a message, espe¬ 
cially one coming from an official of Amaziah’s rank and in his position, 
concerning conspiracy and a named conspirator, the king would take im¬ 
mediate action to investigate the matter. In view of the prima facie case 
against the prophet (namely, his own words, reported by others and clearly 
not denied by him) he would be brought to the king for a final determina¬ 
tion of the case. We are reminded here of the fate of Uriah, another 
prophet, who said things similar to Jeremiah’s words and understandably 
was deemed by the authorities to be seditious, treasonous, and probably 
blasphemous (Jer 26:20-23). Thus any threat to the sanctuary could be so 
regarded in the light of Deuteronomic and Priestly theology, which under¬ 
stood the temple to be the place of divine presence, whether symbolized by 
God’s name or by his glory. The essential ingredients of this theology 
certainly did not begin with D and P but were part of the basic Israelite 
view of sanctuaries all over the country, especially those central shrines 
such as Bethel and Jerusalem, where the divine presence was emphasized 
for both political and theological reasons. 

In view of this serious discrepancy in the statements, attitudes, and ac¬ 
tions of the priest at Bethel, we must ask whether the story is told in simple 
chronological order or, rather, what would have been a realistic sequence of 
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events in the light of the report. We also must ask what the author, com¬ 
piler, or editor may have intended. In other words, how can we interpret 
the data to reflect a plausible picture and explain the apparent discrepan¬ 
cies? Taking the story at face value, the elements in the sequence in which 
they are recorded present an anomaly that can hardly be resolved. It should 
be recognized that the reporter has organized the pericope in artistic fash¬ 
ion, with its envelope construction and the vertical and horizontal focus on 
the key charges. 

If we suppose, then, that vv 10-11 constitute the summary of the episode 
reported to the king by Amaziah at its conclusion, then the pieces fall into 
place without difficulty. After Amos’ words in chaps. 1-2 (the Great Set 
Speech) and perhaps other elements found in chaps. 1-6 (closing with the 
provocative words in 7:9a) were heard by or reported to Amaziah, it was 
clear that the priest must do something about such a person. His immediate 
reaction, on the basis of information gleaned on the spot or known before, 
was to tell the “seer” to go away, to stop speaking such things and to leave 
decent people alone. This reaction, recorded in vv 12-13, was no doubt 
based on previous responses to itinerant prophets, some of whom had 
found their way to Bethel in earlier times. No doubt it was a customary and 
important forum for such men of God. (The priest’s comments on the royal 
character of the sanctuary serve as a warning to Amos that he is treading 
on dangerous ground by specifically mentioning the royal house and the 
nation over which it exercised authority and for which it had responsibil¬ 
ity.) Amaziah seems to overlook, or not take seriously into account, the 
threat to the sanctuaries, perhaps for two reasons. The threat is more gen¬ 
eral and less easily made the subject of a formal charge, and in the report to 
the king requesting action the emphasis would be on the political threat and 
the provable charge (namely, that Amos had uttered a threat against king 
and nation). The more strictly religious or theological issue might also be 
clouded by the prophet’s clear claim to speak not only in the name of 
Yahweh, but Yahweh’s own words. 

We conclude, then, that Amaziah’s initial verdict on Amos was that the 
latter was a typical itinerant seer or prophet (no significant difference here), 
a professional who carried out his obligations to his deity and made his 
living by his proclamations and other divinatory services, and one who 
could be frightened off by peremptory commands and thinly veiled threats 
of more serious action if the prophet did not leave the premises immedi¬ 
ately and permanently. Presumably the priest was an experienced adminis¬ 
trator and an authority figure accustomed to handling matters in his own 
city and at his sanctuary. At that stage of the episode the best judgment 
was that in spite of the inflammatory talk there was no serious threat to 
anyone, not to Israel, not to the king, and not to the sanctuary and priest¬ 
hood. But there were good grounds for preventing any further oracles: the 
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prophet might be a troublemaker, and the best procedure was to get rid of 
him. 

Now we must go back and refine the approach somewhat, or reconstruct 
the episode as a sequence of interchanges between prophet and priest in the 
light of the clues and hints given by the compiler. We begin with the general 
framework, chaps. 7:1—8:3. Here we have four visions, given in pairs, with 
the Amaziah story embedded in the second pair. The theory is that Amos 
went to Bethel after seeing the two pairs of visions, and reported them with 
brief comments at the sanctuary. The provocative statement that sets off 
the altercation with Amaziah is found in v 9a, which, if the third and 
fourth visions were described together (as we think), must be combined 
with 8:3 to produce the full but limited exposition of what the divine pro¬ 
nouncement means: I shall never spare them again—on the contrary, the 
following will happen: 


7:9 The high places (open-air shrines) of Isaac will be devastated, 
and Israel’s sanctuaries will be laid waste; 


8:3 The palace singers shall howl in that day 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh!— 
many are the corpses that will be cast away everywhere. 
Silence! 


The final word is “Silence!” in the presence of death and corruption (cf. 
6:10, where the silence is specified in relation to mentioning the name of the 
Lord). In any case, if we assume that Amos’ address on the occasion of his 
visit to Bethel included a brief description of the two pairs of visions, the 
latter accompanied by an equally brief statement about the “end” and what 
it would consist of, then we can isolate the particular contents of the ad¬ 
dress as follows: first 7:1-6, 7:7-8, and 8:1-2 to include the four visions. 
Then the words of condemnation would follow, including 7:9a and 8:3 
roughly as they stand. The closing words, especially 7:9a but also the refer¬ 
ences to the palace singers and the mounds of corpses, provoked a response 
from Amaziah either because he had come out to hear the “seer” from the 
south or because he had heard a report about the prophet’s utterances and 
come out to investigate. 

We can then construct the priest’s response to Amos’ threat to the sanc¬ 
tuaries and high places of Israel out of the quotation of Amaziah’s words 
by Amos (v 16). Whether 8:3 belonged to Amos’ original remarks or was 
appended to the whole in order to serve as a literary conclusion is not clear, 
and the question can be left open. The response in any case reflects the 
oracle in 7:9a, for it shares the unusual pairing yi&haq//yi&ra y el (and in 
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chiastic form). The statement in 7:16 is perfectly plausible and suits the 
circumstance: 


Don’t prophesy against [or about] Israel, 
don’t preach against [or about] Isaac’s domain! 

In view of the dangerous character of Amos’ remarks specifically aimed at 
Israel//Isaac, Amaziah warns the prophet not to preach on such a subject, 
or to say anything against the country to which he has come. This warning 
seems to be enough for the first round. 

Amos, however, is not about to be silenced even by a well-meaning 
priest, so he offers an elaboration on the original oracle in v 17, which is the 
direct sequel to Amos’ quotation of an earlier remark made by Amaziah. 
While the earlier speech is quoted by Amos, we assume that it is authentic 
and that the author intended us to understand that the words had been 
uttered earlier, only he does not wish to repeat them in separate contexts. It 
is enough to have them once. 

Amos directly challenges the priestly prohibition by adding some new 
thoughts on the subject of the destruction of high places and sanctuaries. 
This time he zeroes in on the local shrine where Amaziah is the incumbent 
high priest, so he speaks as follows (logically—and metrically—rendered) 
in v 17: 

Therefore, thus has Yahweh said, 

“Your wife shall become prostitute in the city, 
and your sons and your daughters shall fall by the sword; 
and your land shall be parceled out by the measuring line; 
and you yourself shall die in a polluted land.” 

The description here reflects the consequences of invasion and conquest: 
the allocation of conquered land to those who shared in the victory, while 
those whose land it was are taken captive to die on foreign soil (unclean 
land), a somber fate especially for a priest. The use of the independent 
pronoun focuses attention on Amaziah and his personal destiny to die in 
exile in an unclean land, also on those close to him, the members of his 
family and the land that belongs to him, on which he and his family live. It 
may simply be a description of the land as a whole but also as the land in 
which he lives and to which he belongs. Four times the 2d m. s. suffix is 
used in addition to the pronoun itself to stress repeatedly that it is Amazi- 
ah’s fate that is the subject of the oracles: your wife, your sons, your daugh¬ 
ters, and your land will all share the fate of the defeated, the desecrated, 
and the overwhelmed—as will you. 

Amos escalates the stakes in this second utterance, now clearly implying 
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the necessary and expected consequence of conquest and filling in the de¬ 
tails of the immediate context and location, namely, what will happen at 
Bethel itself. Moreover, he is now aiming his shot directly at the leader of 
this sanctuary by attacking Amaziah head on with words of doom and 
disaster. It is no wonder that the priest, thoroughly exasperated though 
hardly intimidated, responds in kind by denigrating Amos and command¬ 
ing him to depart the premises. He has heard quite enough to wish to hear 
no more, ever. Previously he had instructed Amos to stop prophesying 
about or against the northern kingdom. Now he commands him to stop 
prophesying at Bethel permanently, never again to prophesy at all at this 
sanctuary. On the contrary, if he wishes to speak as a prophet then he must 
do so elsewhere, in his home country, where presumably he has the neces¬ 
sary standing and credentials. Calling Amos a “seer” is not a derogatory 
expression in itself. Amaziah’s designation of Amos as hdzeh reflects Amos’ 
report of the visions that constituted his call and commission. The problem 
is not in the designation or title, but in the characterization of the position. 
In effect, Amaziah accuses Amos of being a professional prophet, one who 
earns his living by his utterances. He makes it clear that there is no place 
for such a person at the sanctuary at Bethel and that he should go to the 
land of Judah, restricting his professional activities to his homeland, where 
he can presumably earn a living. The command never again to prophesy at 
Bethel carries with it the warning and instruction not to speak against the 
sanctuary there as Amos has been doing. Bethel surely is included in the 
general condemnation of v 9a and the denunciations of v 17, which are 
aimed at Amaziah himself but nevertheless must include or presuppose the 
destruction of Bethel and its sanctuary. The forced prostitution of his wife 
and the death of his children can only be consequences of a successful 
conquest of the place, not to speak of his own exile. Finally, the parceling 
out of the land may refer specifically to the city and its district, not only to 
any private property of the priest’s household. It may be speaking of the 
land in terms of his authority over and responsibility for the sanctuary and 
its grounds, or even the city and its district, with which he had a unique 
relationship of supervisory authority if not ownership. 

With respect to Bethel and its sanctuary, there is an added point. The 
whole city, very likely—including the sanctuary and a palace if there was 
one there—were under the special protection of the king. As Amaziah says, 
it is a royal chapel (= a sanctuary of the king) and it is a royal house (= 
house of the kingdom). It is not clear whether one establishment or two is 
intended, or whether there are two components in one enclave or complex. 
The important thing here is the emphasis on king and kingdom—Bethel is 
a national shrine, a holy place with explicit and direct ties to the throne. 
The linkage of the sanctuary at Bethel with the northern kingdom and 
monarchy is attested from the very beginning, with the founding of the 
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rival kingdom of Israel by Jeroboam I in the tenth century. Its tradition as 
an especially significant shrine goes back to patriarchal times. The implica¬ 
tion for Amos is a warning that he is treading on even more dangerous 
ground than he may have imagined. He is in a royal sanctuary, and any¬ 
thing he says or does there may bring him into conflict with the civil 
administration, as it already has with the ecclesiastical authorities. There is 
at least the hint now that further activity around or in Bethel will bring 
Amos to the attention of people who have both the tradition and the au¬ 
thority to deal summarily with troublemakers. 

This warning may be the last one that does not carry with it the threat of 
police action. Amaziah may still have felt that the best way to handle a 
prickly and troublesome person such as Amos was to frighten him off 
rather than to take more drastic measures, particularly because Amos came 
to prophesy, and dealing with prophets was a difficult matter; there was 
always the outside chance that he might be a true prophet. Better not to 
shoulder too much responsibility for a stranger like this; if no harm were 
done and he were merely dismissed then probably no harm would come to 
Bethel and Amaziah. But there were limits, and Amos was dangerously 
close to trespassing on them, if he had not already done so. The words had 
been uttered, and their effect was yet to be gauged. They had also been 
heard and might be believed, with unpredictable effects. Worse, they might 
reach persons with no love for the priest at Bethel, and he might ultimately 
be blamed for not doing more than he had so far done. If the matter were 
not closed quickly, then it might develop in unforeseen and highly danger¬ 
ous ways. 

But Amos had no desire to cooperate with this priest, having once de¬ 
cided on his course of action, namely, to be responsive to the heavenly 
vision and to act as a true prophet in delivering the message at the central 
shrine of his God in the north. There was no turning back. In response 
to the priest’s strongly worded invitation to leave the sanctuary and the 
country quickly (compare Elijah’s instantaneous departure from the same 
country in response to Jezebel’s peremptory threat in 1 Kgs 19:2 after the 
debacle at Mount Carmel for her prophets and retainers), he sets forth his 
credentials as a prophet, his priorities and necessities. They include coming 
to Bethel and delivering his message at the sanctuary, regardless of conse¬ 
quences. To accept the priest’s order and to leave in such a way as to negate 
what he had already done, failing to complete those elements of the mission 
which had not yet been carried out, would falsify his mandate to prophesy. 

First he defends himself from the implied charge that he is a professional 
prophet, and probably a false or mercenary one at that. Emphatically, and 
in a style that reflects the manner of the priest, Amos affirms that he is 
neither a prophet nor a member of the prophetic guild. This claim no doubt 
surprised Amaziah, who was beginning to realize that Amos was not the 
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person he thought he was dealing with and hence probably not amenable to 
the techniques and devices used by authorities to control dissidents. It left a 
gap in the chain of information that had to be filled—to provide the neces¬ 
sary data to justify Amos’ presence. If he was not a prophet, then who was 
he and what was he doing here at Bethel? The ominous implications could 
only reinforce the uneasiness of any bureaucrat in trying to cope with 
unknown quantities and qualities, and would reinforce Amaziah’s decision 
to take a different tack entirely with this man. 

Amos was, as anyone who bothered to ask would find out, a rancher and 
a farmer, a man of the country, in other words, like anyone else. By dis¬ 
tancing himself from professional prophets and prophetic guilds Amos re¬ 
veals himself as a lone figure, one who is unclassifiable, but with a unitary 
focus and guided by a personal vision. His mandate came from God him¬ 
self, who took him from following the flock—a cliche out of Israel’s past 
but one that was packed with tradition and power. Israel’s history was 
largely shaped by ex-shepherds: Moses, who was caring for a flock when 
summoned directly to service by the God of the holy mountain; and David, 
the archetypal shepherd boy, who was called to be the Lord’s anointed 
from his duties to the flock to serve a larger flock as ruler and king. Amos 
was called by Yahweh the God of Israel and the world to prophesy to that 
same people, so he had come and would deliver the message he had been 
given, obviously in disregard of all other factors. What might happen after¬ 
wards as a result of his preaching was not for him to determine or decide, 
but it would be very much the concern and business of those who had 
heard or could hear that message. Once he delivered the message and had 
discharged his duty, what happened to him was hardly important. His 
words would count, however, and a heavy responsibility weighed upon 
those who heard them and who had the chance to let others hear them. 
Interruption of or interference with the word of God could and would have 
the most dire consequences, so in a sense Amaziah was being warned at 
least as much as he was giving warning. He was on trial as much as he was 
putting Amos on trial. 

Now we come to Amos’ closing words in this dialogue. While the recon¬ 
struction is hypothetical, the overall picture is not. We know that finally 
Amaziah resolved the issue for himself by sending word to the king about 
this obstreperous, oracular nonprophet with the credentials and words of a 
true prophet. In order to initiate and justify as serious a charge as sedition 
and treason it was necessary for Amos to say something that fitted the 
specifications and would enable Amaziah to take definite action. Those 
words, repeated in substance by Amos and Amaziah (quoting Amos), pro¬ 
vide the structural axes on which the whole story rides and form both the 
envelope for the story and its central content. We refer to the divided 
bicolon in vv 9b and 17bB, a statement that is given in substantially the 
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same form in v 11, only here the two parts are given consecutively, confirm¬ 
ing our analysis that associates the two separated parts: 

9b and I shall attack Jeroboam’s house with my sword. 

11 By the sword shall Jeroboam die, 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land. 

17bB and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land. 

Amos’ statement and Amaziah’s paraphrase of it provide the basis for 
Amaziah’s action in notifying the king. While much has been made of the 
difference between Amos’ statement about the house of Jeroboam and Am¬ 
aziah’s adaptation of it, they probably amounted to the same thing at the 
time. It is possible that Amaziah was quoting a different version of the 
prophecy made by Amos earlier or that he interpreted Amos’ statement to 
foreshadow a direct attempt on the king’s life. It is possible that he sharp¬ 
ened the language to ensure an immediate and concerned response from the 
king, though it is difficult to imagine that the king would have been less or 
differently concerned by the two messages, or that he might have responded 
differently if he had received the messages in 9b and 17bB rather than the 
ones in v 11. Any message containing the words “sword” and “Jeroboam” 
and delivered in the name of Yahweh would be bound to receive serious 
attention. The difference between the messages only becomes important to 
those who are concerned about the fulfillment of prophecy, when one looks 
back to see how predictions and historical events match. The prediction 
attributed to Amos by Amaziah was not literally fulfilled, and if we choose 
we can blame Amaziah for the discrepancy and protect Amos’ reputation 
for prophetic accuracy. It is recorded that Jeroboam’s son, Zechariah, 
reigned as king for only six months before he was assassinated by a man 
named Shallum, who then assumed the kingship, thus bringing to an end 
the house of Jeroboam II. This chain of events clearly fulfilled the version 
of the prediction given in v 9b as Amos* own words. There can be little 
doubt that Amos was right about the fate in store for the dynasty of Jehu, 
the house of Jeroboam. 

Once Amos has uttered fateful words about the royal house, then the 
picture changes and Amaziah no longer has options. Now he must report 
the affair to the king and transfer Amos to royal jurisdiction. Until this 
point he is not only free to deal with Amos in terms of sanctuary privileges 
and responsibility but, because the question of prophetic credentials, 
claims, and rights is involved, as the chief ecclesiastical authority he must 
do so. While there are political and civil implications in what Amos has 
said, and the attack on the sanctuaries of Israel is legitimate cause for 
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concern—especially because Bethel is a royal foundation—the area of juris¬ 
diction might be disputable, and a cautious priest might hesitate in sum¬ 
moning the civil authorities to intervene. It might still seem best to send the 
prophet away, banishing him from sanctuary and country. 

Once Amos speaks in menacing terms about the royal house and men¬ 
tions the conquest of the kingdom, however, there is no longer a choice. On 
the face of it Amos is guilty of “sedition,” and now to let him go, much less 
encourage him to depart, would be a criminal act of its own, aiding and 
abetting a conspirator against the state. So while Amaziah’s earlier decision 
could be justified on the grounds that Amos had not yet said anything of a 
directly political and revolutionary nature, now Amaziah must report to 
the king, explaining precisely the words that lie at the heart of the charge, 
namely, that Amos has conspired against the king. Once such a charge is 
made against Amos it would be absurd to let him go, much less encourage 
him to do so. He must be held in custody until the king decides what to do. 
One would speculate that the king would wish to investigate the matter and 
perhaps seek an interview with this prophet. It is hard to imagine that 
Amos would want or seek any other outcome. He has already rejected the 
priest’s advice to leave under his own power. He certainly has jeopardized 
his position by making explicit threats against the king’s house and cannot 
be unaware of the probable (or almost certain) consequences. Just as he 
sought, or certainly did not try to avoid, a confrontation with the priest at 
Bethel, he probably would have welcomed a meeting with the king, 
whether at Bethel or at Samaria. We do not know what may have happened 
after word was sent to the king, but it is most unlikely that Amos merely 
returned to Tekoa to tell his disciples about his adventures or to write his 
memoirs. Whether he survived the encounter with priest and (probably) 
king in Israel we do not know and may never know, but that there was 
more to Amos’ venture to the north we may be sure. Just as we do not 
know and may never know what finally happened to St. Paul in his trial 
before Caesar (Nero) in Rome (Acts 28:17-21), we do not know what 
happened to Amos; but in both cases we may be sure that the biblical figure 
welcomed that opportunity to present his case even to the highest author¬ 
ity, because each felt himself to be commanded by a still higher authority 
and under a compulsion that could not be resisted. 

It is to be noted that in other instances of a similar nature, the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authorities, when confronted with cases of possible civil disobedience, 
regularly turned to the civil authorities for assistance; often as a matter of 
policy they handed over people who might be guilty of criminal offenses to 
the royal administration. So in this case, as soon as Amaziah is aware that 
Amos is uttering threats against the reigning dynasty, he properly notifies 
the king. He interprets Amos’ role as that of conspirator and active partici¬ 
pant in an attempt to overthrow the government. Amaziah was almost 
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certainly wrong about Amos, though finally we cannot tell whether Amos’ 
writings may have had something to do with the successful assassination 
attempt against Jeroboam’s son (or with any that may have failed). This 
connection may not be entirely farfetched, as kings had reason to be con¬ 
cerned (cf. the involvement of Elijah and Elisha in the change of govern¬ 
ment not only in Israel but also in Aram, in both cases by encouraging 
tacitly or actively the assassination of the reigning monarch and his re¬ 
placement by the assassin). Prophets in the eleventh to ninth centuries 
wielded considerable power and exercised it in making and unmaking kings 
—from Samuel to Elijah and Elisha and including people like Nathan, 
Ahijah, and doubtless others. To a part of this charge Amos would have to 
plead guilty, the difference being that there was no conspiracy, or at most a 
conspiracy of two. Amos had no confederates that we know of or can 
imagine, and only one sponsor, God himself. It seems clear that the latter 
was the chief conspirator, whose purpose was just as clearly to destabilize 
the situation in the north, to lead to the overthrow of the government, and 
to destroy the nation. Amaziah was entirely right to warn the king of a 
conspiracy, but it was not of the kind in response to which either Amaziah 
or the king was likely to do what was needful: namely, repent. Amaziah 
goes on to say that the land cannot bear or contain all of Amos’ words, a 
statement that, along with the quotation from Amos, is calculated to stir 
the king to action. At least there must be no more words; but what can be 
done about the words already said? Here, as elsewhere in the structure of 
the passage, we see the hand of the author, who is interested not only in 
telling a good story but in presenting a message of his own, or rather one 
from Amos and from his God. Amaziah, like another priest who conveyed 
truth he was not clearly aware of (John 12:49-52), is uttering a profound 
truth the force of which he would resent and resist. Amos’ words have 
already penetrated the defenses of Bethel and Israel, and it is already too 
late to do anything about them. The leaders may silence Amos now and 
forever, but the damage has begun and will increase. The words cannot be 
neutralized or contained; they burst the bonds and restraints, and work in 
the city and the state, bringing about the reality of which they speak. They 
are self-fulfilling because they have the power to produce results in confor¬ 
mity with their contents. Once said they have a life of their own, and the 
outcome is already inherent in theii contents. 

While the outcomes for Amaziah, Amos, Jeroboam, and his house are of 
great interest to us as students and historians, they were not so important 
to the author, and he leaves us dangling just as the story reaches a climactic 
point. We have a few hints about later political developments but not about 
Amos and Amaziah. The chances are we never will. But for the author the 
real story has been told. The word was spoken—directly and explicitly— 
and is at large in Israel, in the ears and minds and hearts of those who 
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heard it. Amos has fulfilled his mission, and Amaziah and even the king 
will play their appropriate roles. Somehow—and the author hardly gives us 
any information on this point—the words and the tradition have been pre¬ 
served so that others can hear and respond. Thus the word continues to do 
its work in the world (cf. Isa 55:10-11). 


III.A.2.c. THE FOURTH VISION (RIPE 

FRUIT) (8:1-3) 


8: l8 Thus my Lord Yahweh showed me: ,b Indeed there was a bas¬ 
ket of summer fruit (qayis). ^He said, “What do you see, Amos?” 
I said, “A basket of summer fruit (qayis). 99 2b Yahweh said to me, 
“The end (qes) is coming for my people Israel; I shall never spare 
them again.” 

8:3a The palace singers shall howl in that day 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh!— 

3b many are the corpses which will be cast away everywhere. 

Silence! 


INTRODUCTION 

This is the simplest and clearest of the visions. In form and development 
it matches the third vision, and the identical core statement (v 2bB) shows 
that they are twin revelations of the same moment in Amos’ career and in 
Yahweh’s treatment of Israel. 

We have already used the similarities between the third and fourth vi¬ 
sions in an attempt to unravel the meaning of the word y anak in the former. 
The meaning of the word pair qayis/qes in the latter presents no such 
difficulties. Comparison of the second pair of visions (as a set) with the first 
pair (as a set) has given us the footings on which the whole structure of the 
book has been erected. The first vision contains the word “beginning”; the 
fourth contains the word “end.” Both are references to seasons in the agri¬ 
cultural year. It is therefore conceivable that the entire development, and 
thus the entire public activity of Amos, took place in less than one calendar 
year; but we do not think that this frame allows time for all that happens. 
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More time is needed for the series of plagues reviewed in 4:6-11, especially 
if Amos was personally involved in bringing his message of repentance to 
the people as disaster followed disaster. 

By comparing 7:7-9 with 8:1-3 we have argued that the oracles of judg¬ 
ment that emerge from the third and fourth visions are integral to them, or 
at least not demonstrably extraneous and merely editorial. Harper 
(1905:181) linked 8:3 to 8:9 to make a strophe. This connection is not 
needed; in fact, it does harm, for it dismantles the structure of the third and 
fourth visions as they embrace the story in 7:10-17. But the observation is 
useful all the same, for it shows that there are also thematic links between 
the fourth vision and the oracles that follow in chap. 8. And finally we have 
argued from the various links between the second pair of visions and Amos' 
encounter with Amaziah, that the latter incident is closely connected with 
the visions in which it is now embedded, at least thematically. The chrono¬ 
logical connections within 7:7—8:3 are harder to work out. The nearest we 
can get to a solution is to blame the hardening of Yahweh’s attitude in the 
shift from Visions 1 and 2 (when he is still susceptible to the prophet’s 
intercession) to Visions 3 and 4 (when no more reprieves will be granted) to 
the refusal of the people to repent (4:6-11). The even greater intransigence 
shown by Amaziah in forbidding prophecy altogether at Bethel and, by 
inference, in all of Jeroboam’s domains, then leads to the even more drastic 
messages of the fifth vision and its accompanying oracles (9:1-6). The inter¬ 
vening collection (8:4—14) contains Woes and judgments that continue the 
series begun earlier in the book. Their connections with the visions are 
more indeterminate. The fresh beginning in 8:4 (“Hear this”) suggests a 
supplementary Book of Woes, or a continuation of The Book of Woes 
(chaps. 5-6), with the main Book of Visions (7:1-8:3) embedded in it. Or, 
seen another way, The Book of Woes (5:1-6:14; 8:4-14) and The Book of 
Visions (7:1-8:3; 9:1-6) have been interdigitated. As a result the fifth vision 
(9:1-2—its end is not cleanly marked) is embedded in oracular material 
(8:4—14; 9:3-6). This arrangement is somewhat miscellaneous, almost 
fragmentary, and could be no more than a supplementary addition of Amos 
traditions that could not be worked into the better-organized body of the 
book. The latter explanation is not satisfactory either, for no clear ending 
can be found for any original unsupplemented edition. 

The form in which the interpretation of the fourth vision has reached us 
in the MT has been traditionally understood as resting on play with the 
sound of words, not with the symbolic meaning of the visual objects. It is 
quite different from the first two visions in this respect. In those two, the 
actions of locusts and of fire are similar, and are presented in a manner that 
brings out their similarity. The use of the verb “eat” in each case also 
provides a firm link with both the opening oracles of the Great Set Speech 
(chaps. 1-2), where the same verb occurs in each of the first seven, and with 
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the plagues (4:7). The meaning of these visions is obvious and requires no 
comment or exposition. Amos speaks first, in order to expostulate and 
intercede. 

The third and fourth visions proceed quite differently. The scene in each 
case is static, in contrast to the action in the first two, which causes Amos 
to cry “Halt!” Now the Lord speaks first, asking Amos what he sees. He 
replies as briefly as possible, with one word, y andk (7:8), and with one 
phrase, k$lub qayis. 


NOTES 

8:1b. summer fruit. The word qayis means summertime in contrast to 
winter (Gen 8:22; Amos 3:15; Zech 14:8; Ps 74:17). It follows the grain 
harvest ( qdsir; Jer 8:20). While early fruits may ripen before summer (Isa 
28:4), the word qayis alone can denote fruit. The species are not designated, 
but qayis fruits are distinguished from “vintage” ( basir; Jer 48:32; Mic 7:1) 
and raisins (2 Sam 16:1-2). Along with wine, qayis can be stored for future 
use (Jer 40:10-12) or used to provision an army (2 Sam 16:1-2). Presum¬ 
ably such fruits are dried. In the Gezer Calendar the month of qs comes at 
the end of the agricultural year, after the vintage. The defective spelling of 
that word, which must be absolute, suggests that qys in the MT might be 
due to a Judahite or even later scribe correcting the spelling to standard 
pronunciation. It could have been Amos’ own pronunciation, if we assume 
that the country districts of Judah used the same dialect as the standard 
Hebrew of Jerusalem, which is not necessarily the case, and might be con¬ 
sidered unlikely when we think of the usual patterns of dialectal geography. 
Although Gezer belonged to Ephraim it is close to Judah, and the pronun¬ 
ciation of *qays as qes could represent a rural versus urban contrast in the 
south. On the face of it Amos would have said qays, but because haqqes is 
the only vocable uttered by Yahweh, we do not know which side of the 
isogloss qays/qes he preferred for “summer.” The attestation of the word in 
Ugaritic ( qt = qetu < *qaytu) and at Byblos (gi-e-zi = qesi ) isolates the 
Judahite (or Jerusalem) pronunciation, qays, within Canaanite, with the 
possibility that the pronunciation of both words was originally qes in Amos’ 
presentation. That is, the comment in v 2bA does not solve the conundrum 
by resolving the ambiguity, because qes could mean either “summer[-fruit]” 
or “end” for most Israelites. 

For the intriguing suggestion (hardly demonstrable) that the last word of 
Gezer Calendar involves the same sound play, and that Amos might even 
have known the mnemonic, see B. D. Rahtjen 1964. 

2b. end. The most common associations of this word (qef) are with time, 
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especially when the verb is “come” (Ezek 7:2-6). The former is made ex¬ 
plicit in c et qes (Dan 8:17; 11:35, 40; 12:4, 9), and qes can be identified as an 
abbreviation of this phrase in many of its occurrences, such as Gen 6:13 
and Ezek 7:2a, which need not be emended. Ezekiel 7 plays on the theme: 

7:2a qes “[the] end [-time]” 

2b ba y haqqes 

3 c attd haqqes 

5 rd c d hinneh ba y d 

6 qes ba y 
ba y haqqes 
hinneh ba y d — 

7 ba y d hassepird 
ba y ha c et 
qdrob hayyom 

10 hinneh hayyom 
hinneh ba y d 
12 ba y ha c et 

higgia c hayyom 
25 qepadd-ba* 

The whole passage is too intricate to analyze in detail here. It elaborates 
on the theme of final punishment, in other words, punishment that will 
bring the nation to an end. While qes could indicate the end of a probation¬ 
ary period or time of grace (secured by Amos’ intercessions in the first two 
visions in Amos), which is indicated by the accompanying explanation that 
he would never again pass by them, at this stage the end of the reprieve 
means the end of everything. 

The word “and” at the beginning of the next verse shows that it is a 
continuation and explication of the pronouncement in v 2; and the 
eschatological time reference “in that day” confirms that “the end” has 
acquired that connotation. 

8:3. With the rubric omitted, this verse, which could be a distinct oracle 
or oracle fragment, consists of two lines: 

Syllables 

w$helilu Sirdt hekal bayydm hahu 3 12 

rab happeger bZkol-mdqdm hiSlik has 10 

The construction of the second line is problematic; the last two verbs 
could be separate exclamations or even fragments that do not belong here 
at all. The lack of “and” before v 3b leaves the connection between the two 
lines indeterminate. They are connected thematically, and the wailing in 
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v 3a is due to the heavy casualties in v 3b. But the formal, logical, and 
syntactic connections among the various parts have been differently per¬ 
ceived by different translators and interpreters. 

The length of the first line has been eased by assigning “in that day” to 
the next clause. This move also supplies the next clause with a needed 
component: on that day ... the corpses [will be] many. Rudolph strikes 
out “on that day,” along with the rubric, as a later eschatologizing inser¬ 
tion. The use of the same rubric in 8:9 suggests that “on that day” is part of 
it; but in each case only “oracle of my Lord Yahweh” is parenthetical. The 
phrase rab happeger makes a good clause, with or without “on that day,” 
whether rab is taken as a predicate adjective or as a perfect verb (Wolff 
1977:318 n.g.). The former is preferable, for the verbs cannot all be “per¬ 
fect” if the first one is given its usual future meaning with waw- consecutive. 
The verbless clause can then be future (RV). This parsing also lessens the 
strain that is created if sirot hekal and rab happeger are both taken as 
construct phrases. Even so, no solution is entirely satisfactory. “The 
corpses are many” would follow on best from v 3a as a circumstantial 
clause *wehappeger rab. Hence some take v 3b as three incoherent exclama¬ 
tions (NJPS, NEB, NIV). But this reading implies an attributive phrase 
“many, many bodies” (NIV). 

3a. singers (or “songs”). The structure of v 3 is the same as 7:9a, so syrwt 
should be the subject of the verb hylylw . The problem is that Syrwt, which is 
a hapax legomenon, should mean “singers” but apparently means “songs.” 
It may be a figure of speech or a by-form, but the latter is doubtful. The 
usage is generally clear, and we seem to be stuck with an anomaly. The 
chief difficulty is the presence of the yod as a vowel letter, if the word was 
originally and correctly Sarot. Still, the best we can do is: the singers of the 
palace/temple will howl. Anything else seems clumsy and awkward. Curi¬ 
ously, 5:23 has Sryk, which could be Sareykd. In 8:10 sirekem are songs in 
contrast with a dirge, so they are either for rejoicing in the cult or for 
merrymaking in secular feasts. 

palace (or “temple”). As both king and priest are the objects of judgment 
in chap. 7, either meaning of hekal fits the context. The female singers point 
to the palace rather than the temple, but other language points to the 
sacred precincts. We had the same problem in The Book of Woes, where the 
music in the cult is rejected (5:23), and the “idle songs” of 6:5 could be 
cultic but most likely belong with palace revels and debauchery. 

howl The verb always has a subject, never an object, except in Ezek 30:2, 
where the wail cry is “Alas the day!” There can be an additional modifier: 
“for Moab” (Jer 48:31; cf. 51:8); “upon their beds” (Hos 7:14); “because of 
a broken spirit” (Isa 65:14). 

3b. corpses. The wailing in v 3a is clearly connected with the scale of the 
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casualties: cf. rob halal w$kobed pager ; “hosts of slain and heaps of 
corpses” (Nah 3:3). The word peger is collective (1 Sam 17:46). 

The ingredients of v 3b could be disjointed cries, and grammatical con¬ 
nections need not be sought among them. The JB makes v 3b a subordinate 
clause giving the reason for v 3a. But the fragments in v 3b could be the 
actual sobs of the mourners. “Everywhere” could go with rab happeger, but 
it is more often connected with hiStik The picture of dead bodies lying 
around everywhere because there is no one to bury them (Ps 79:3) is the 
final stage of defeat and devastation. An element of desecration could also 
be involved if the enemy exposes the bodies and forbids their removal (cf. 
7:9a). 

cast away. See the note on the similar use of this verb in 4:3. Elsewhere 
the verb describes the disposal of corpses. It has two aspects. One is the use 
of dead bodies to defile a sacred place (1 Kgs 13:24—28), even taking bones 
out of graves for that purpose (Jer 8:2; Lev 26:28-33; 2 Kgs 23:15-20; Ps 
79:1-4; Amos 2:1). So Isa 14:19 has the curse, “And you are cast out 
[hoSlakta, passive, which would be appropriate in Amos 8:3b] from your 
grave like a loathed neser [not “branch” but “carrion” (NJPS)], slain, 
stabbed by the sword.” The other is the profanation of the body by leaving 
it on the battlefield or setting it out for scavengers (Jer 9:21, 16:4). The use 
of hiSltk here points to the latter. 

A literal rendering would be: “the multitude of corpses in every place 
[everywhere] he has cast forth.” Because the subject has not been identified, 
the impersonal active may be the equivalent of a passive form: the multi¬ 
tude of corpses have been cast forth everywhere. 

Silence! The same word is used in 6:10 in a similar context. 


III.B. THE FIFTH VISION (8:4-9:6) 

III.B.l. SECOND INSERTION: WOES 

(8:4-14) 

III.B.l.a. WOES (8:4-6) 

8:4a 
4b 
5a 


Hear this, you who trample upon the poor, 

and put an end to the wretched of the land; 
who say: 

“When will the new moon pass, 
so that we may sell our grain; 
and the sabbath, 
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so that we may open our stores of grain?”— 
5b who reduce the quantity (< ephah ), 

while raising the price (shekel); 
and cheat with crooked scales; 

6a who buy the needy for money, 

and the poor for a pair of sandals 

6b —“and that we may sell the husks of the grain.” 


III.B.l.b. OATH (8:7-8) 


8:7a Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob: 

7b “I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” 
8a For this reason, should not the earth tremble, 

8b and everyone who dwells in it mourn? 

Shall it not all rise like the Nile, 
and be tossed about, 

then sink like the Nile of Egypt? 


INTRODUCTION 

When we look at the inserts, we note their organic connections with the 
sequence of visions. We have discussed the dynamic linkage between the 
story of the incident at Bethel and the visions that surround it. The same is 
true of the second insert, though the bonds are less close between Visions 4 
and 5. As we have noted, the materials, while superficially unrelated, are 
tied together by two threads leading from earlier material in the book, the 
Woes and the futurist predictions, combining concern about the leading 
classes with portrayals of the ultimate doom. They fit well between Phase 
Two, in which the irreversible decision of doom is pronounced, and Phase 
Three, in which the relentless pursuit of surviving leaders will be carried 
out. While this group of oracles is generally regarded as a heterogeneous 
collection deriving from a variety of times and circumstances, most of them 
much later than Amos, we think they are an integral part of The Book of 
Visions and constitute a striking example of the prophet’s message aimed at 
a particular group of the population. Here the prophet’s famed social criti¬ 
cism is focused on those who buy and sell in the marketplace, who combine 
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unseemly greed and avarice with all of the well-known forms of cheating, 
culminating in unscrupulous, flagrantly illegal, and immoral dealing in hu¬ 
man beings. Note should be taken of the extraordinary echoing pattern that 
resonates between this passage and 2:6, where these miscreants are first 
identified, the only group in the entire list to be specified twice. Among all 
of those singled out in the Woes they are listed first and are mentioned 
again toward the end: the crushers and grinders of the poor (hs’pym, 2:1 
and 8:4). In 2:6 they are accused of selling the righteous for silver and the 
poor for a pair of sandals, while in 8:6 they are accused of buying the 
destitute for silver and the poor for the same pair of sandals (the identical 
phrase). 

The circumstances of this nefarious and strictly illegal practice of buying 
and selling debtors into slavery is what the prophet is talking about, for 
what he has in mind is not the price of the slave (which was normally much 
higher) but rather the amount of money for which the righteous poor are 
being sold to satisfy the debt. The regulations governing this practice are 
scattered in the Torah, but note Lev 25:39-46, where a distinction is made 
between brother Israelites and foreigners. The latter may be enslaved 
permanently, but not the former. The people under attack are dealers in the 
debt-slave trade. They are marked out early in the book and brought up for 
judgment and sentence at the end. The crimes mentioned in various places 
in the book (especially 5:10-12, but cf. 4:1), besides these passages, are 
spelled out in greater detail in 8:4-6 than elsewhere. A major theme of 
social justice—or the lack of it—comes to a head here. Amos, as messenger 
of God, deals in a representative fashion with the ethical side of covenant 
obligation. Such obligations are not more independent of or separate from 
the essential responsibility of citizenship in the kingdom of God than more 
formal obligations of worship and service, and violations in this sector are 
subject to the same stem judgment. It is revealing that the theme of justice 
in the marketplace, in all of its aspects, occupies Amos’ attention; perhaps 
it is a reflection of his experience as a rancher and orchard keeper but also 
of his keen observation of the practice of true and false religion on the 
horizontal plane, at eye level as it were, person to person. 

Parallel to and joined with this concern is another representative group, 
with its characteristic and glaring sin. They are mentioned in 8:14 and, 
together with those in 8:4, wrap up the unit: 

8:4 haSSd’apim 

8:14 hannisba'im 

The latter are those who swear falsely, that is, by false gods; but it is the 
combination of the two that counts. This particular violation of the cove¬ 
nant code is both primal (i.e., the first of all commandments, the 
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Hauptgebot) and ultimate. It is difficult to believe that people all over the 
country were swearing by the *$mh of Samaria or the drk, but such seems to 
be the case, and there is ample evidence of polytheism and idolatry in Israel 
and Judah during these centuries. Whether the groups are identical or only 
overlap and interlock is immaterial, though one may easily imagine that 
cheating merchants will swear to their honesty by false gods, and that those 
who worship those gods would deal treacherously with their fellow human 
beings. Each group symbolizes the corrupt leadership or entrepreneurial 
class in the country, and together they combine the ethical and the theolog¬ 
ical aspects of covenant violation. 

Along with the indictment of the ruling class distributed through the 
branches of government and hierarchy goes the sentence, also detailed in a 
group of sketches of the classic features of divine judgment. So in the 
second insertion various threads of indictment and punishment, already 
presented in different ways in earlier parts of the book, are brought to a 
head. Amos’ intense devotion to the practice of equity and right dealing is 
expressed equally in the denunciation of the oppressors and in his protec¬ 
tive concern for the poor. At the same time his dedication to the great 
tradition of Israel’s one God, the unique distinction of this otherwise insig¬ 
nificant people, finds expression in his proclamation of the true God and his 
mighty deeds and the condemnation of false religion and its adherents. The 
second insertion reflects the escalation of Yahweh’s campaign against his 
people, but especially the corrupt and idolatrous leadership, and proceeds 
directly into the climactic vision in 9:1-4, with its picture of final historical 
judgment and the execution of the guilty. 


NOTES 

8:4—8. The oath that begins with v 7 and continues into the threat of v 8 
could be regarded as a distinct unit. But in spite of the mixture of Gat - 
tungen , the references to “their deeds” (v 7) and “on account of this” (v 8) 
are best managed if they connect back to the indictment implicit in the Woe 
of vv 4—6. That piece also is not pure and simple by form-critical tests. The 
opening call, “Hear this,” which has ties with 3:1, 4:1, and 5:1, begins an 
exhortation or accusation. But the context, vocabulary, and participial con¬ 
structions link vv 4—6 to 2:7 and other statements throughout the book that 
we have identified as “Woes.” The movement from second to third person 
corresponds to the shift to a more objective assessment of the situation 
when the Woe changes to an oath. Including v 8 brings the question asked 
by Yahweh into juxtaposition with the question asked by the oppressors in 
v 5. The analysis resembles that in 5:18-20, where the people are looking 
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forward to the future; but it will turn out to be quite different from what 
they hope for and expect. 

As part of the series of Woes, vv 4-8 have connections with the other 
Woes. In particular, v 6a is almost a repetition of 2:6b. The oath in v 7 
balances the one in 6:8 (there the oath opens the unit, vv 8-14; here it closes 
it). The judgment in v 8 takes us back into vision, with cosmic-mythic 
imagery that prepares for the final Hymn in 9:5-6. It also provides an 
eschatological interface for v 9, which opens out into v 10. And v 10 
(mourning) harks back to v 3 as well as to v 8, so that vv 1-3 and vv 9-10 
could be viewed as a solid frame around vv 4—8, making a large, coherent 
unit. Our isolation of vv 4—8 is thus for convenience only. 

Taking vv 4—8 as a composite unit, vv 4 and 7 go together and form an 
envelope around vv 5-6. Verses 5-6 have a similar introverted structure, 
with vv 5a and 6b serving as an envelope around vv 5b and 6a. Note the 
chiasmus naSbira . . . bar//bar nasbtr. Verse 4 announces the themes of 
the woe, which are developed and expanded in vv 5-6. Verse 4a is picked up 
by vv 5a and 6b, and v 4b is explicated in vv 5b and 6a. 

Unlike previous Woes, which denounce each fault briefly with a single 
bicolon in which a participle is usually followed by a finite verb, in this Woe 
the lead participle (v 4a) is followed by a series of construct infinitives. 
Another feature is the report of the actual speech of the evildoers. 

Amos condemns his contemporaries for both their words and their 
works. For just as his speech (the divine utterance) is an event and an 
action, so their words are deeds. He accuses them of saying: 

2:12 You shall not prophesy 

4:1 Bring, that we may drink 

5:14 The Lord will be with (us) 

6:13 Have we not by our own strength taken Qamaim for our¬ 
selves? 

8:14 By the life of your God, [from] Dan, etc. 

9:10 Evil shall not overtake and meet us 

Compare also 5:18. Amos 8:5-6 reports the longest of these speeches, at¬ 
tributed by Amos to the objects of his Woes. It brings out in more detail the 
commercial side of their oppression. 

In spite of the mixed character of the unit from the form-critical point of 
view, the material has been strung together by means of various series of 
similar expressions, which run like threads across the fabric, and by means 
of wordplay (sound and meaning). 

The technique is compositional rather than poetic, if parallelism is the 
main criterion. Verses 4 and 6a are the best formed bicola, and together 
they constitute a tetracolon with its own elaborate structure. The keyword 
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J ebyon occurs in the first and last lines of the four. It has different parallels 
in each bicolon, standing in chiasmus with dallim in v 6. The line lengths 
(9 : 7 :: 6 : 8) also balance, chiastically. The complementary 2:6-7 likewise 
has four statements, and 8:4 and 6a are chiastic in relation to 2:6-7. 


2:6a t saddtq J ebyon 

6b } ebyon dallim 


6b 

8:6a 


2:7a dallim 
7b ,, c dnamm 


c dniwwe- y dres 

’ebyon 


4b 

8:4a 


The series in 8:4-6 begins and ends with y ebydn, with plural nouns as paral¬ 
lels, and in chiasmus. 

Verse 6aB is an exact repetition of 2:6bB. Their parallels have comple¬ 
mentary verbs: “sell” in 2:6, “buy” in 8:6. These matching infinitives have 
been plugged into their contexts by means of different prepositions: c al in 
2:6b repeats the preposition of the opening formula (v 6a); /- of 8:6 ties into 
the series of infinitives in the rest of the Woe: Uhaqtin . . . tthagdil . . . 
IPawwet . . . liqndt. This series unifies vv 5b and 6a. A balancing series of 
first-person verbs makes w 5a and 6b an envelope around the rest: “we will 
sell,” “we will open,” “we will sell” (grain in each case). It is a mistake to 
bring these clearly related materials closer together by transposing v 6b into 
v 5 (Wolff 1977:322, n. h). The effect is powerful. It shows that these people 
regarded cereals and human beings equally as stock for sale. Their practices 
were both dishonest and inhumane. 

The theme of selling grain, presented as the speech, audible or tacit, of 
the merchants themselves (vv 5, 6b), comes in very short lines (mostly four 
or five syllables), in contrast to the longer lines (mostly eight or nine sylla¬ 
bles) in the rest of the unit. 

In spite of this wide variation in line length and minimal use of parallel¬ 
ism, the poetic character of the piece is shown by the vocabulary. There is 
no occasion to use the relative pronoun (relative clauses are rare in poetry, 
as long clauses are avoided; but, if used, y a$er would be understood). The 
most striking thing is the many nouns clearly definite in meaning (as trans¬ 
lations recognize) but lacking the definite article. Apart from the opening 
participle, where the he is vocative, it occurs only in hahodeS and haSSabdt, 
where it is demonstrative—“this new moon,” “this sabbath,”—because 
they make their remarks (or think these thoughts) while the festival is 
actually in progress. The verbal art is found more in wordplay or sound 
play: 
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w$lalhit . . . naSbtrd §eber 
w§abbd/; feber . . . bar; 
naSbfr ni£ba c 

8:4a. trample\ See notes on 2:7a. 

4b. put an end. The form is welasbit, and it is difficult in three respects: 

1. An infinitive rather than a finite verb is used to follow the participle of 
a Woe; but this usage ties into the whole series of infinitives that register 
intention. 

2. The omission of -h- of hipHl throws some doubt on the form, because 
it is preserved in Ihqtyn and Ihgdyl, which follow. The resulting chiastic 
pattern, ISbyt, Ihqtyn , Ihgdyl l^t, suggests that the first and last match. 
But changes to bring them even closer (e.g., ISht) would be going too far. 

3. The root itself seems to have been chosen in anticipation of a play on 
the word sabbat. It is also climactic, for it takes the activity with which the 
whole series of woes began (2:6-7) to the point of eliminating the destitute 
from society altogether. They are first impoverished, then sold off, perhaps 
to foreign slavers (2:6, 9). See our discussion of hiSbatti in Hos 1:4 (Ander¬ 
sen and Freedman 1980:182-83). The LXX could not cope with the infini¬ 
tive; it has katadynsteuontes , which (in feminine form) translates ha c 6&qdt 
in 4:1. Reading a similar participle here certainly makes it easier, but to 
explain the MT version as an error due to $bt in v 5 misses the point that 
the verb was chosen precisely to achieve wordplay. 

wretched. A common idiom for hisbit is “cause to cease from ...” often 
min-ha’dres (Lev 26:6; Ezek 34:25), meaning “to destroy completely.” The 
phrase c aniwwe-*ares is thus elliptical for “the poor [from] the land.” While 
most construct phrases realize a simple genitive relationship, with no inter¬ 
vening material permitted between the two related nouns, a preposition is 
sometimes found at this point. The opposite would be the use of a construct 
relationship instead of modification by means of a preposition. 

5a. When. The question c ad mdtay , “how long?” expresses impatience at 
a waiting period that never seems to end. The note of resolution struck in 
the following two cohortative verbs shows that the merchants are looking 
ahead and making plans. If they are thinking about nothing else during the 
festivals, then Amos’ analysis penetrates to their inmost value system, be¬ 
hind the facade of religiosity. These people were scrupulous in observing 
the religious holidays, but their hearts were not in it. Because they were 
unable to conduct their business at such times, the question may be asked 
whether they were actually officers of the cult (even such a person as 
Amaziah) who at other times were active in the market. At the very least 
we can infer that the priests and profiteers were hand in glove, just as we 
have seen from 5:10-12 that merchants and magistrates were collaborators 
in fraud and cover-up. 
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new moon. The status of the new-moon festivals in Israel is not as promi¬ 
nent in the records as that of the festivals attached to the agricultural year. 
To judge from 1 Sam 20:5, 34 it was mainly a family celebration in the early 
days. It receives scanty notice in the Pentateuch (Num 10:10, 28:11-15). 
This passage, along with Ezek 46:2-3, indicates that it resembled the sab¬ 
bath in banning work. Amos does not express disapproval of the festival as 
such. His criticism has more point if the people condemned are not giving 
their minds to a legitimate claim of God on their devotion. Isaiah (1:13-14) 
and Hosea (2:13) adopt a more negative attitude. 

sabbath. (See Tsevat 1972 and Hallo 1977.) Hosea 2:13 confirms the 
association of hodes and sabbat. In view of the enormous importance that 
the sabbath gained in postexilic times and the dominance it enjoys until this 
day in Jewish religious life, it is surprising that it receives so little attention 
in pre-exilic records. Yet the Decalogue guarantees its antiquity; it also 
certifies its humane purpose (Exod 23:12; Deut 5:14) and highest possible 
motivation in imitating the example of God himself (Exod 20:11). 
Nehemiah’s problem was different (13:15-22); the people of his day were 
doing business on the sabbath. 

The LXX has the plural, and Targum identifies it as the interval before a 
sabbatical year. The implication would be that in the off-season only those 
who had grain stores could engage in commerce and inflate the price. But 
v 5b shows that their gains came from fraud, not just profiteering. 

sell . . . grain, a. With the exception of the Joseph story, where it oc¬ 
curs many times, seber occurs again only in Neh 10:32. The verbs (< qal for 
“buy,” hip c il for “sell”) are denominative, but it is not clear why a special 
and exclusive verb should be needed to describe commercial transactions 
involving this commodity. The LXX uses a neutral “traffic,” “gain.” Its 
lack of an object reflects the redundancy of the cognate. The proposal to 
follow suit by omitting Sbr from the MT (BHS) overlooks this simple factor 
(Rudolph 1971a:261). 

grain, b. There is no indication of a difference between Seber and bar; 
they are synonyms. 

open . The verb has been found difficult. It has been interpreted as “dis¬ 
play” (Cripps 1969) or simply "market” (NIV) or “offer” (JPS). The NEB 
adds “again” as if it had been shut up for the holiday; but “wheat” is not a 
suitable object for “open.” The collocation of verbs is justified by Gen 
41:56, wayyiptah . . . wayyiSbor, “and Joseph opened all that was in them 
and sold [grain] to Egypt.” The Samaritan Pentateuch adds br after wySbr, 
which may be the original reading, br having been lost by haplography. 
Either wySbr [J6r] or wySbr [6r] would be suitable, as both combinations 
occur here: wnSbyrh Sbr (5a) and br nSbyr (6b, in reverse order). The LXX 
has the object pantas tous sitobolonas and the Peshitta, fysr*. Compare with 
the latter the object that the LXX supplies, for “open,” thesaurous. 
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These versions are interpretive. They do not warrant the “restoration” of 
y dsar (or plural) in Gen 41:56 or Amos 8:5. The interpretation is probably 
correct; “open” is elliptical, or bar is elliptical for “grain [-stores].” In any 
case both nouns go with both objects. 

5b. reduce the quantity . The next three infinitives explain three tech¬ 
niques for fraud, one involving the measure of dry volume (?epd)> one the 
measure of currency ( Seqel), one the scales. Commentators are not quite 
sure how they worked. 

The problem of honesty in the marketplace was universal in antiquity 
and even in more recent times. Compare the following quotation: 

I have neither increased nor diminished the grain measure. 

I have not added to the weight of the balance. 

I have not weakened the plummet of the scales. 

(ANET 34, 388; Lambert 1960:133; cf. also Lambert 1957-58). 

These age-old rackets called forth frequent legislation in the ancient 
world, with definitions of standard weights and measures as well as efforts 
at price control. 

The NJPS translation correctly recognizes the hipHls as comparative, 
“too small” (not just “small” [RSV]). “Skimping the measure” (NIV) 
could mean using a true vessel, but not filling it (putting wax in the bottom 
to reduce capacity is an old trick). 

raising the price. This expression refers to using false weight when it 
comes to payment. They make the shekel great, meaning that the marked 
weights used to balance the silver or gold made in payment are doctored so 
that the actual weight of the stones or metal pieces is higher than the 
marked weight. Hence the unwitting customer pays more than he should 
for his goods. Either this procedure or the preceding one will give an unfair 
advantage and an unmerited profit to the seller. Combined they could 
double the effect and threaten the survival of unwary customers. 

crooked. “Scales of deceit” are the opposite of “correct or true balance” 
( sedeq ). The verb is used in Job 8:3 with the words miSpdt and sedeq as 
objects; and cf. Job 34:12, where Elihu denies that “El declares [the righ¬ 
teous] to be wicked or that Shadday twists justice.” In Amos 8:5 the equip¬ 
ment has been tampered with, perhaps by shifting the fulcrum from the 
middle of the beam. “Cheat” is not quite the meaning of /Svf, which is 
nearer to “bend” or “twist.” The verb is used with a person as object (Ps 
119:78; Job 19:6; Lam 3:36), meaning “to defraud them of justice.” In Lam 
3:36 the use of the adverbial phrase brybw with /Sv/ suggests that here fraud 
is perpetrated with the false scales. In the setting of Amos 8:5, between vv 4 
and 6, we may suppose that the poor are the victims of the frauds in v 5, 
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being cheated by means of a false balance and by defective weights and 
measures. 

6a. See the Notes on 2:6b. 

6b. husks of the grain . Selling these husks is the final insult and outrage. 
Not only is the quantity too small and the price too high; the product itself 
is inferior. The exact meaning of the word mappal which occurs only here 
in the OT, is not clear. The LXX read it as mkl “from every product.” 
Deriving mappal from npl “fall,” leads to the idea of “sweepings.” 

7a. pride . In 6:8 Yahweh swore “by himself” that he hates "the pride of 
Jacob.” In the Notes on that verse we pointed out that g*wn can be legiti¬ 
mate pride or detestable arrogance. “The pride of Jacob” could even be a 
title for God. If so, the b- here could be essentiae. He swore by himself in 
his character as the Pride of Jacob. If “Jacob’s Pride” means Jacob’s god, 
perhaps it is polar and can mean either a false god or the true God, just as 
ga'on is ambivalent. It may be, too, that the expression here is an abbrevi¬ 
ated form of the longer sentence in 6:8 and that the meaning is essentially 
the same, “Yahweh has sworn [by himself . . . ] against the arrogance of 
Jacob.” 

7b. forget. In the full form of an oath there is a conditional protasis— “if 
I should do thus-and-so”—followed by an apodosis— “then let thus-and-so 
happen.” The apodosis can be a self-curse: “let me be cursed or punished 
[in some fitting manner] if I ever do what I say I will not do, or fail to do 
what I say I will do.” The oath used then serves as a renunciation, a vow 
not to do what is stated. Often the consequences are not explicitly stated, as 
if the content of the curse were provided by the ritual act, such as killing 
the animal victim, or as if the curse were too horrible to mention, and the 
person left it to the gods or guardians of the oath to determine a suitable 
punishment. In this form the conditional conjunction “if” is virtually a 
negation—“I will never forget. . . .” It is a more powerful way of saying 
“I will remember.” 

The biblical writers for the most part were not interested in the abstract, 
theoretical question of how an omniscient God could forget anything. As 
with all descriptions of mental and emotional states—to know, love, hate, 
remember, forget—there is always a behavioral component. When Yahweh 
says of Israel in Hos 2:15, “She went off after her lover(s) / and forgot me,” 
the first action defines the second. It does not mean that all knowledge and 
recollection of Yahweh was lost, but he was not kept in mind. Similarly, 
when Yahweh says in Jer 31:34, “I will forgive their iniquity, / and I will 
remember their sin no more,” the first action defines the second. The sin 
will not be brought to mind; it will no longer be a factor in their relation¬ 
ship and in Yahweh’s interaction with Israel. It is the same in Amos 8:7. 
This oath matches the double response to Amos* plea in the first two vi¬ 
sions, where Yahweh was prepared to forget their misdeeds, and the double 
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and opposite response in the second pair of visions, where he resolves 
“never again” to pass over them. 

misdeeds. The word can be neutral in moral connotation (Prov 20:11), 
and can even be used for acts of God (Mic 2:7; Pss 77:12, 78:7). But it is 
mainly used of human deeds, and even without the attribute “bad” (which 
is frequently used) it means “evil deeds.” 

After the implied negative of the oath, an adversative statement is 
needed, “but, on the contrary, I will remember and punish.” A judgment 
oracle naturally follows. 

8. This verse is almost the same as 9:5. There are subtle differences, 
however; so we have to ask if they are original and intentional or represent 
textual divergence in transmission due to error committed by scribes in 
copying the manuscripts. 

8:8aA ha c al zo y t lo y -tirgaz hcfares 
9:5aA hannogea c bd y dres wattamog 

8:8aB we y abal kol-yo§eb bah 
9:5aB wPabelii kol-yos$be bah 

8:8bA we c dletd kd y or kulldh 
9:5bA we*dl#td kay y or kulldh 

8:8bB w$nigre$d wenisqd kVor misrayim 
9:5bB w$$aq<fd ki*dr misrayim 

Changes in closely similar texts can take place in either direction, diverg¬ 
ing or converging; but the main trends in doublets are toward leveling and 
normalization (Andersen 1960). The treatment of Amos 8:8//9:5 in the 
Targum Jonathan illustrates the process. On the one hand, Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan preserves some of the differences between 8:8 and 9:5 of 
the MT, such as the singular/plural of 8:8aB and 9:5aB (the LXX does this 
too, but the Peshitta does not). The LXX does not have anything corre¬ 
sponding to wenigreM (in MT 8:8; it does not occur in MT 9:5), but the 
Peshitta has a good translation, wndhwq, while the Targum has a para¬ 
phrase wytryk yt ytbh\ “and he will destroy the inhabitants.” This clause is 
a continuation of its interpretation in which a king is brought into the act. 
Apart from the mixed treatment of wngrsh, all of the versions have brought 
8:8 and 9:5b into line, a process partly reflected in the qere of 8:8—(kethib) 
wnSqh > (qere) wnSq'h. The Peshitta translates trgz and tmwg by the same 
verb, zw c , used by the Targum in 9:5 but not in 8:8, where it prefers thrwb, 
in keeping with its naturalizing tendencies. The LXX preserves a distinc¬ 
tion between these two verbs, though saleudn is somewhat interpretive, 
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because it makes the earth the object and is not accurate (“shake” rather 
than “melt”). In the MT “the earth” is the obvious subject of the feminine 
verbs that follow, and it is a notable difference between 8:8aA and 9:5aB 
that the earth is described in varying terms (it shakes in 8:8 and melts in 
9:5), but behaves in the same way in the sequels (8:8aB and 9:5aC): all of it 
rises and falls like the Nile. The versions have found different subjects for 
these verbs. In the Targum it is a king who comes up and seizes the land 
(cf. Jer 46:7-8). The LXX and the Peshitta take klh as the subject, identify¬ 
ing it as “its completion” (Peshitta’s qsh is an echo of 8:1-2). The method¬ 
ological moral of this excursion into textual criticism is that each version 
has simplified, leveled, and interpreted the parallel passages in its own way 
(sometimes in the same way). But neither any one of them nor any combi¬ 
nation offers a feasible, let alone viable, alternative to the MT. The MT in 
8:8 is the more difficult and untidy; that in 9:5 is more symmetrical and 
poetic. The Hymn is probably the more original, being traditional; and, 
being a quotation wrenched from its background, its meaning remains ob¬ 
scure to us, though it would have been clear enough to Amos and to his 
original listeners and subsequent readers who knew where it came from. So 
it seems that 8:8 is a different adaptation of a part of the same Hymn for 
use in an oath cum judgment oracle, and that it was used in anticipation of 
and preparation for the Hymn that was coming up later. We conclude that 
8:8 was not originally the same as 9:5, and therefore we hesitate to emend 
either in the direction of the other, while allowing that doublets and errors 
may have crept into the text. 

The close similarity between 8:8 and 9:5 has important consequences for 
form-critical studies of Amos. If both are authentic and original with Amos 
(or at least an integral part of the first edition prepared by a disciple of the 
prophet, presumably someone who knew his mind), then the formal differ¬ 
ences among oath (8:7), judgment speech (8:8), and cosmic Hymn (9:5) are 
slight. In the present and larger context of finished literary composition, 
these items have thematic functions that are true to their original oral use 
in various contexts, but which are also appropriate in their present literary 
context. The even earlier and traditional theophanic setting of an epiphany 
Hymn such as 9:5 is not lost either; but it is now projected into a future in 
which historical judgment dissolves into a mythic eschaton. 

If 9:5 is eliminated as not only secondary but extraneous, its similarities 
to 8:8 can be seen as mere imitation, and 8:8 could still be retained as 
original. We could even ask if 9:5, with its more conspicuous mythic open¬ 
ing line (9:5aB is clearly mythic [cf. Mic 1:4], while 8:8 can be interpreted 
more naturalistically), has moved too far in that direction and taken 8:8 
with it. An opposite inference—that because 9:5 is a gloss, 8:8 must be one 
also from the same hand—is going too far the other way. 

8a. should not. The normal halo 3 has been split into component parts; 
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that we must read it as the negative question requiring a positive answer is 
clear: “For this reason, should not the earth tremble?” The arrangement 
probably results from the desire to put the interrogative first but also to 
have the phrase 7-rV near the beginning. Actually it seems just to be a 
stylistic device that calls attention to the terms but does not affect the 
meaning. That the result is the same as if hl y were written together is seen 
from a literal rendering, “Is it because of this that the land does not trem¬ 
ble?” But that version is opposite to the intended meaning, as shown by the 
subsequent comparison with the rise and fall of the Nile. The normal ren¬ 
dering presumably would have been halo* c al-zo y t, “Is it not because of 
this?” which is the way it must be rendered in English. What it shows is 
that compound expressions, even very short ones, can be split up and other 
elements inserted between the parts, as we have argued concerning con¬ 
struct chains and other bound constructions. 

tremble . The subject, ha y ares, is ambiguous. If the parallel in v 8aB is 
synonymous, the word h y rs could mean the land of Israel here and in v 8aB 
its inhabitants. The verb can describe the agitation of people (Jer 33:9), 
equivalent to hrd (Isa 32:11; cf. Amos 3:6). In view of v 8b, and especially 
in the light of the connections of v 8b with 9:5, more cosmic convulsions 
could be in mind, affecting all of the world’s inhabitants. 

mourn. This verb has connections with the cognate noun in v 10. Note 
also the link between the same verb in 1:2 and the earthquake in 1:1. 

8b. Nile. The parallelism is climactic, emphasizing the reference to the 
Nile by repetition. There are three different spellings of this word in four 
occurrences. The standard spelling ky y r is used in 9:5 (twice), as befits its 
traditional character. The plene ky y wr (8:8bB) is rare. It occurs only here 
and five times in Isaiah (19:7-8, 23:3). The fourth spelling, k y r (8:8bA), is 
defective and may be suspect. The Masoretes vocalized it as “like the 
light,” perhaps under the influence of the next verse ( y or). Normally the 
Hebrew word is spelled plene: y wr. 

tossed. In the second colon of 8b we have two verbs, one of which is a 
mystery while the other does not fit well in the context. In this respect 9:5 
seems superior, with the reading $q% which balances the verb in the first 
colon, c lth, and suits the context: “It [the earth] rises and sinks like the Nile 
of Egypt.” The cola balance beautifully, and the sense is entirely accept¬ 
able. The earth has melted like a river under the touch of Yahweh. The 
sensation of feeling the land move, rise and fall, is usefully associated with 
earthquakes, and the feeling of those who experience the phenomenon is 
akin to being seasick. The melting of the earth as a result of direct divine 
contact is more or less appropriate, though the associated imagery in a 
comparable passage in Micah describes the melting and flowing of the 
mountains while here it is rather the earth’s heaving up and down that is 
portrayed in the comparison with the Nile. 
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What is the picture: inundation or undulation? The comparison with the 
Nile suggests inundation. It rises and falls; but it is not a cataclysm and 
does not generate gigantic, destructive waves. The shock waves of an earth¬ 
quake are more like the waves of the sea, and we should note that in both 
8:8 and 9:5 it is the earth that is referred to; it is not water coming up over 
the earth like the Nile, it is the earth reduced to liquid and flowing like the 
Nile. Amos 9:5 and Mic 1:4 are essentially the same once it is noted that 
“mountains” represent “earth” in many cosmological schemes, in both cre¬ 
ation and eschatological mythic imagery (Isa 40:12; Ps 90:2[E3]). 

In creation (Job 38:11) the sea was expelled from the land, 

And I prescribed bounds for it, 
and set bars and doors to keep it out. 

The dashing of the waves on the shore is a perpetual assault of this mon¬ 
ster, trying to return to his original domain. The Flood was a temporary 
reversion to this primal status, and Amos 5:8b (= 9:6b) anticipates a simi¬ 
lar cataclysm in the final judgment. Psalm 46:3-4 describes this ultimate 
reversion of cosmos to chaos in similar terms: 


c al-ken lo’-nira’ bShamir ’ares 

« 

u be mot ha rim b$leb yammim 
yehZmu yehmiru me may w 
yir c asu-harim bZga’awatd 

Therefore we will not be afraid when earth is changed 
and when mountains topple into the heart of The Sea, 

Its waters rage they foam 
Mountains convulse in its surging. 

In the end the land is liquefied once more (at a touch [9:5]) and flows away 
to merge with the sea as it was in the beginning. Amos seems to be using 
glimpses of both of these scenarios: creation of the present arrangement 
either by removing the water from the earth’s surface or by solidifying land 
out of the primal water, with the reversal of these processes in the ending of 
the world. 

Earthquake vocabulary is reflected in 8:8 more explicitly. Thus the earth 
is said to tremble in 8a, and this theme is picked up in 8b with ngrSh , which 
here is rendered “tossed,” “driven about”; literally, “and she will be driven 
out.” The normal meaning of the active forms, mainly pfel, is “to drive 
out,” and they are used regularly with people as objects in a wide variety of 
circumstances. There is perhaps sufficient evidence to support that interpre- 
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tation here. The nip c al occurs only three times: here, Jonah 2:5 (which is 
normal usage and not pertinent to the issue here), and Isa 57:20: 

wehdresa*im kayyam nigras 
ki hasqet ld y yukdl 
wayyigresu memdyw repes watit 

But the wicked are like the tossing sea 
[the sea that has been driven out]; 

For it cannot be quiet, 

And its waters tossed up mire and dirt. 

If we ask how the wicked are like the sea, the answer is given by the two 
verbs, they are expelled and they expel. The sea was expelled from the land, 
and it retaliated by expelling muck and mud onto the land. 

sink . With respect to the second verb in the colon, wnsqh, very little can 
be said. The qere for this word is nisqe% a presumed nip c al perfect 3d f. s. 
of sq c in conformity with the verbal root in 9:5. The kethib would then be 
regarded as an error in which the f was inadvertently dropped. A difficulty 
with this view, apart from its apparent ease in avoiding questions concern¬ 
ing the text of v 8, is that no other occurrence of the nip c al of this root is 
known in the Hebrew Bible, which enhances the possibility that qere simply 
is an ad hoc solution to the difficulty. Other possibilities do not commend 
themselves. The qal form of the root nsq would hardly make sense, though 
the form would fit that of the parallel colon (as in 9:5). A supposed nip c al of 
sqh with the meaning “watered” might suit the effect of the Nile on the 
surrounding land but would not be in keeping with the rest of the verse. It 
looks as though the best reading is in 9:5 and that we have a pair of inferior 
variants in 8:8. Of the two, ngrsh is probably more original and more 
viable, because it is comparable to trgz in 8aA and can be used in connec¬ 
tion with bodies of water. The other one, wnq$h, seems to be beyond recov¬ 
ery or defense. It seems vaguely to be the result of influence from the 
preceding verb, and from the reading in 9:5, a true conflation. 


COMMENT 

Compare v 6 with 2:6, where the same material is found but with a 
significant change of the verb from mikrdm to liqnot —namely, from selling 
to buying. What does that charge signify? Here we seem to have the reverse 
procedure; now they are purchasing poor people who are presumably being 
sold to satisfy trivial debts. At least this is the supposition, based on the 
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analysis of the passage in chap. 2. It is also instructive that in chap. 2 the 
parallel (or explicative) terms are sdyq and *bwyn, while here they are syn¬ 
onymous, dlym and y bwyn, but the general idea is the same. The practice is 
reprehensible not primarily in legal terms but in terms of justice and equity 
and above all concern for the well-being of people in dire circumstances. 
The merchants, along with others of the entrepreneurial class, are accused 
of heartlessly cruel behavior in dealings with customers and especially the 
poor, whether in buying or selling or here in the case of debt settlement. 

Verse 4a denounces those who crush or trample the poor. Their behavior 
is described in vv 5a-6b: they cannot wait to transact business and deplore 
the restrictions on commercial activity on the new moon and the sabbath, 
an indication that such rules were in force and had some effect in those 
days. So-called blue laws based on the old codes are referred to in a way 
that indicates that in pre-exilic times they were observed or at least imposed 
by the authorities. It is clear that in the Decalogue the sabbath was a day of 
rest. The observance of the new moon is less well attested in the literature, 
but there is enough evidence to show that it was already part of the reli¬ 
gious calendar. The chief source of information is 1 Samuel 20, where 
repeated references make clear that the observance of the new moon had an 
important place in Israelite life. Confirmation comes from Isaiah and Hosea 
in the eighth century (Isa 1:13-14; Hos 2:13, 5:7). In Isaiah it is included in 
a long list of celebrations, observances, sacrificial procedures, and the like 
that reflect the liturgical practice at the Jerusalem temple, but no doubt 
also at other shrines in both north and south. For a later period we have 
references in Ezekiel (45:17 and 46:3) and exilic Isaiah (47:13). A passing 
reference in 2 Kgs 4:23 shows that the observance of the new moon, as of 
the sabbath, was taken for granted. The reference can be dated to the time 
of Elisha (mid-ninth century) and confirms that the tradition is old and 
continuous. The passage in Amos shows that these observances were deeply 
rooted in the nation’s life and practice. Even overt pressures from the 
business community failed to dislodge the observance of these days as reli¬ 
gious occasions, on which ordinary work and business could not be con¬ 
ducted. There is testimony here, perhaps inadvertent, from Amos to the 
strength of a religious establishment in enforcing restraints on the business 
group in spite of resistance from that influential sector. Amos acknowl¬ 
edges the commitment of the priesthood and laity to religious festivals and 
religious occasions of all kinds, and their assiduous devotion in the offering 
of sacrifices and other ritual requirements. Yet observance of the sabbath 
would reflect not only a fundamental commitment to the religion of Israel, 
but also one that ran counter to the economic interests of the group who 
were a principal target of the prophet’s denunciations. Nevertheless, it is 
not their observance of the sabbath and new moon but their desire to 
violate the restrictions of those days that holds his attention, in addition to 
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the repression that they inflict on their fellow human beings the rest of the 
time. 

The people targeted in this unit are merchants dealing in grain, which is 
brought from the countryside to the city market and sold there. The sharp 
practices of the merchant, which are not only exploitative but crooked, are 
the subject of still another tirade. The connection is that the merchants 
would like to extend the days and hours for marketing the produce that 
they have presumably bought from the farmers. But the prophet says that 
the purpose of all of this activity is to fleece the consumers in a variety of 
ways, which are combined here to produce an ugly picture of corruption. 
The prophet identifies three malefactions practiced by the merchants: false 
measures, false weights, and deceptive balances. Any one would be enough 
to insure a high illicit profit, but all combined reflect the cold, cruel, calcu¬ 
lated exploitation and greed that devour the people. 

The three together constitute a catalog of charges against unscrupulous 
merchants who are accused of attempting to maximize profits first by trying 
to infringe on the restrictive laws governing the holy days, typically the 
new moon and the sabbath, and second by actively manipulating measures, 
weights, and scales. It is to be pointed out that such activities cannot exist 
without the passive acquiescence and ultimately the connivance of the au¬ 
thorities. While the immediate target of the charges is the business 
community, there are implications for the civil and ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties. A just measure, a just weight, and balanced scales are required by the 
covenant between Yahweh and his people in its most elemental form, and 
violation of the covenant at this level is simply intolerable. 

The message pronounced in v A —“Hear this”—is delivered in v 7: 
“Yahweh has sworn,” a pronouncement that echoes 4:2 and 6:8. The for¬ 
mula requires the translation “Yahweh has sworn by the pride [or citadels 
—cf. 6:8] of Jacob,” but identifying the g*wn y c qb is a serious problem. On 
the basis of the other formulas in 4:2 and 6:8 we would expect a self- 
identification, and it is possible to analyze “pride of Jacob” as a designation 
of Yahweh, in other words, that Yahweh has sworn by himself as the Pride 
of Jacob. The idiom n§b c b- is well established and is used this way regu¬ 
larly. One difficulty is that the expression g*wn y c qb occurs a number of 
times with a different meaning, in the sense of Jacob’s pride or arrogance 
for which Jacob is condemned, and it never clearly means anything else, 
though in one or two passages it has been proposed that we have a designa¬ 
tion of God (cf. Hos 5:5 and 7:10). While such a possibility exists, it is 
exceedingly hard to adopt such an interpretation in the face of the usage in 
Amos 6:8, where in a similar example of oath taking (in this case it is bnpSw 
—by his life) Yahweh is quoted as saying, “I abhor the pride (= towers) of 
Jacob, and his citadels I hate.” Is it likely that the prophet would use the 
identical expression to mean two completely different things, as “Jacob’s 
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pride [or arrogance]'’—or the heathen gods in which he takes pride—and 
as a designation of Yahweh himself as the true “Pride of Jacob”? It is hard 
to believe. In addition, the combination of oath and detestation of the pride 
of Jacob in 6:8 suggests that the reading in 8:7 is elliptical and that what we 
should expect is a statement similar to 6:8—Yahweh has sworn (by him¬ 
self), “I hate the pride of Jacob [or proud ones in Jacob] and will never 
forget their misdeeds.” That wording would be fine, but there is no evi¬ 
dence that anything has been lost. On the contrary, v 7 matches its mate or 
counterpart v 4 almost exactly and probably is complete as it stands. Fur¬ 
thermore, the correct antecedent of the 3d m. pi. suffix on mtyhm (“their 
doings”) is the participle at the beginning of v 4— hfpym —certainly not 
g*wn y c qb, which is singular to begin with and not descriptive of the people 
who are charged with false and malicious dealings. 

It might be possible to understand the b- here as adversative and read, 
“Yahweh has sworn against the pride of Jacob.” That course is a desperate 
one because the usage is uniform and the evidence for an adversative for¬ 
mula is nonexistent for b- and virtually so for any other preposition with 
this verb. It does not seem to be a viable option. Finally, one may read 
“Pride of Jacob” not as a self-designation of Yahweh but as an ironic 
denigration of Israel. Because Israel has this g*wn and may even swear to it 
or by it, Yahweh himself will swear by it. While there is always the 
possibility of irony in the Bible and among the prophets, it is hard to see 
what is gained by such an analysis. A literal translation may be the best 
procedure in the circumstances: “Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob.” 
Whether or not it is a self-designation of Yahweh, or serves some other 
undefinable purpose cannot finally be decided; but the first requirement is 
to render the passage as it stands and try to fit it into its context. The 
anomaly of the relation with 6:8 and the divergent meanings of the same 
phrase remain. 

The oath itself is solemn indeed and commits the deity to an unremitting 
remembrance—I will never forget—of all “their misdeeds.” The latter are 
exemplified by the catalog of wicked attitudes and evil works given in the 
preceding parenthesis and in all of the “Woes.” It fittingly comes at the end 
of the whole series. The implied threat of punishment is spelled out else¬ 
where; the wrongdoers will surely receive the just recompense of their mis¬ 
deeds. 

The actual punishment is not specified here but rather at the end of the 
chapter, where we pick up another participle with the definite article 
( hn-itfym, v 14) to go with hFpym in v 4. The fate of those who oppress the 
poor (vv 4-6) and those who swear by false gods will be to "fall and never 
rise again” (v 14). Compare 5:2 about Israel, the virgin, which will fall to 
rise no more. 

This connection implies that the unit extends from 8:4 through 8:14, and 
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it is possible that we must go beyond this point to 9:5-6 to include the 
parallel passages 8:8 and 9:5 or even to 9:10, where we seem to have the last 
of the Woes and participles with the definite article. This last group is 
probably not the same as the others, and the construction is somewhat 
different. 

Amos 8:8 hardly belongs with what follows and probably should be 
regarded as a closure for the oracle in vv 4—7. Because the latter is a self- 
enclosed unit, it may be more precise to see v 8 as a divider with a connec¬ 
tion to the corresponding lines in 9:5. The latter, in turn, form part of the 
liturgical apostrophe that separates the last vision from the closing oracles 
of the book. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMOS 8:9-14 


At first sight this additional material reads like a miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment of prophetic speeches belonging to form-critical categories found else¬ 
where in the book. They give the impression that pieces in the collection of 
Amos’ sayings left over from the editorial work that produced the book so 
far were added at the end with less attention to order and structure. This 
possibility has to be considered both here and again when we come to 
examine chap. 9, especially the material in the Epilogue (9:7-15), where 
there may be pieces that do not come from Amos at all. 

The remainder of chap. 8 can at least be described as echoing and com¬ 
pleting elements or themes already encountered in the earlier parts of the 
book: 


Lamentation (8:9-10; cf. 5:1-3; 5:23, 6:6, 8:3) 

Famine (8:11-12; cf. 4:6, 6:4, 7:12-13) 

Woe (8:13-14; cf. other Woes, also oaths in 6:8, 8:7; with v 13, cf. 
4:7-8) 

Moreover, the eschatological note, which comes increasingly to the fore in 
the transition from Phase One to Phase Two, is struck even louder in 
8:9-14, and it reaches a crescendo in chap. 9. The traditional formulas, 
along with the content, achieve that effect and have links with earlier oc¬ 
currences in The Book of Doom (2:16 and 4:2) and later ones in the Epi¬ 
logue (9:11, 13): 
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I. The Book of Doom 

2:16 bywm hhw* 

4:2 hnh ymym tfym 

II. The Book of Visions 

8:3 bywm hhw* 

8:9 whyh bywm hhw* 

8:11 hnh ymym tfym 

8:13 bywm hhw i 

III. Epilogue 

9:11 bywm hhw* 

9:13 hnh ymym b*ym 

When we examine the usage and placement of these formulas in the book 
of Amos, we note that there is a symmetrical structure in the distribution 
and arrangement of the eight instances: five using the expression bywm 
hhw y and three with the corresponding formula, hnh ymym tfym. The mid¬ 
dle one, in 8:9, has the expanded formula with the precedent whyh, no 
doubt a deliberate deviation from the established pattern in order to call 
attention to this important central section. 

The formulas occur in pairs (always in the order [whyh] bywm hhw > 
followed by hnh ymym b*ym) in each of three major units, The Book of 
Doom, The Book of Visions, and the Epilogue. They are conspicuously 
absent from The Book of Woes (chaps. 5-6), which, as we have pointed out, 
for the most part reflects the concerns and contains the oracles pertaining 
to phase one of the ministry of Amos, and in which we would least expect 
to find the eschatological note struck by these formulas. 

Interspersed among the three pairs of formulas noted are single instances 
of the phrase bywm hhw y producing a symmetrical pattern, as shown in the 
following table. At the same time, these two balancing examples are 
grouped around the middle section in chap. 8, producing a concentration 
that matches the opening or closing pairs: 

Number 

I. The Book of Doom 2 

II. The Book of Visions 4 

III. Epilogue 2 

8 


(whyh) bywm hha hnh ymym bym 
1 1 

3 1 

1 1 


Totals 
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III.B.l.c. LAMENTATION (8:9-10) 


8:9a And it shall happen on that day 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh— 
that I shall make the sun set at noon 

9b and I shall make the earth dark in broad daylight. 

10a I will turn your festivals into mourning, 

and all your songs into a dirge. 

I will put sackcloth on every pair of thighs, 
and baldness on every head. 

10b I will make it like the mourning for an only son, 

and its climax like the bitter day. 


NOTES 

8:9-10. This passage is one of the most poetic, or at least one of the most 
regular, of Amos’ compositions. The time frame is the future, and five 
perfect verbs, with waw-consecutive, are used in succession. The result is 
perhaps a little monotonous, and in classical poetry imperfects can be used 
as parallels. It creates an atmosphere of relentless achievement, producing a 
great disaster. The eight lines are arranged in four bicola. Each bicolon 
begins with a wow-consecutive, and the first bicolon has this construction in 
both lines. The other three have only one verb each; that is, the parallelism 
is incomplete. The first four verbs begin with h- (three are hipHl\ and the 
fifth (qal) has -/j as suffix. “All” is used in three successive lines (10a), and 
the key word *ebel (twice in v 10) has links with v 8. The word “songs” is 
another link to earlier material (v 3—there feminine [a problem, see the 
Notes], here masculine). The word y aharit (v 10b) was used in 4:2 (a 
problem in both places). 

We may regard this unit as a solid example of standard poetry of the 
First Temple Period, presumably of the eighth century b.c.e. It is com¬ 
posed in the common meter of the bulk of the poetry of the Hebrew Bible, 
sixteen-syllable lines divided roughly in the middle, with three stresses in 
each half-line or colon. Thus the meter of the quatrain of bicola may be 
summarized as follows: 
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Syllables 

9aB-b: 9 + 9=18 

lOaA: 9 + 8 = 17 

aB: 9 + 6 = 15 

b: 7/8 + 7 = 14/15 


Stresses 

3 + 4 (or 3) = 6/7 
3 + 3 =6 

4+3 =7 

3 + 3 (or 2) = 5/6 


34/35 + 30 = 64/65 13 + 11/13 = 24/26 


The norm for a poem of this structure would be sixty-four syllables and 
twenty-four stresses. It will be seen that the poem conforms closely to the 
posited pattern. With respect to the prose particle count, while the sample 
is small, there is only one, a definite article ( h -) in twenty-eight words for a 
percentage of 3.6, well within the norm for classical poetry. 

It is not always easy to determine the number of stresses or accents in 
colons or bicola, but on the basis of comparative data, especially from 
similar material in the book of Lamentations, we can suggest the following 
rules of the road. Content and action words—verbs and nouns—should be 
counted, prepositions generally not unless they are compounded and more 
than one syllable. Pronouns, when independent, are to be counted, but not 
pronominal suffixes or prefixes. 

In counting stresses we expect a total of twenty-four for the poem and 
therefore six in each bicolon or three in each colon. The only deviations or 
possible variations from the norm are in cola 2, 4, 5, 6, and 8. In cola 2 and 
8 we have parallel constructions: bywm Vr and kywm mr. While we would 
normally give these phrases two accents, the fact that there is a total of only 
three syllables each suggests that one accent will suffice. That would give 
colon 2 three accents and colon 8 two accents. In nos. 4, 5, and 6, we give 
the combinations wkl, c l-kl, and w c l-kl each an accent, making the totals for 
colon 4 three, colon 5 four, and colon 6 three. 

Looking at the chart, we see that the syllable count is sixty-four or sixty- 
five, depending on whether we count wfmtyh as three syllables or four, 
because the MT is ambiguous. The underlying spelling shows three sylla¬ 
bles, while the vocalization points to four. Because sixty-four is the norm 
we opt for the lower count. The balance between cola is tipped slightly in 
favor of first cola against second cola, the totals being thirty-four and 
thirty, thus giving a slight flavor of the qinah or falling rhythm. This imbal¬ 
ance has also affected the stress count, which will come out 13 + 11/13 = 
24/26, with a slightly greater emphasis on the first cola over the second 
group. The structure as a whole is much closer to that of Lamentations 5 
(also sixteen-syllable lines divided in the middle but with a bias toward first 
cola over second cola) rather than Lamentations 1-4, where we have typi¬ 
cal qinah rhythm, 3 + 2 = 5 stresses and 8 + 5 (or 7 + 6) = 13 syllables 
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overall, at least throughout chaps. 1-3 (chap. 4 is slightly different, with a 
higher syllable count, but the same 3 : 2 in stresses). 

The repeated use of waw at the beginning of all eight cola and especially 
before perfect verbs is characteristic of later rather than earlier poetry, but 
exactly when the shift took place is not certain. This little poem in our 
opinion should be dated not earlier than the eighth century, but as far as 
form is concerned it could be somewhat later. 

The pronoun “your” in v lOaA can also be applied to the nouns 
(“thighs,” “head”) in v lOaB. The only obscure point in the poem is the 
reference of “her” in v 10b. 

The poem is remarkable for the full use of prepositions: 


9a-b 

b- 

(/-) 

b- 

10a A 

/- 


/- 

lOaB 

W- 


<al- 

10b 

k- 


k- 


8:9a. / shall make the sun set. The reiterated waw-consecutives sound 
like the threats in the old cursing texts of covenant renewal, particularly 
“and I shall send” (pi c el in chaps. 1-2, hipHl in 8:11; cf. Lev 26:22; Ezek 
14:13). The idiom for sunset is normally ba* hasSemes. Here the hipHl high¬ 
lights its supernatural cause. 

The verse should be linked with the Hymns in 4:13 and 5:8, just as 8:9b 
has links with 9:5. It might be a prediction of a solar eclipse. Its fulfillment, 
like that of the earthquake (see Notes on 1:1), would have established or 
enhanced Amos’ reputation. Micah 3:6 speaks about an opposite effect, the 
confounding and discrediting of the prophets, possibly of false ones, who, 
along the lines of Amos 5:18, contradicted Amos’ message and forecast 
instead the coming of Yahweh as light. 

9b. broad daylight The phrase is unique, and the LXX took each noun 
separately —en hemera to phos. The exact denotation is not clear, but the 
opposite is yom hd§ek (Joel 2:2; Zeph 1:15). In view of the parallelism, *or 
could mean “sun,” as it does in a few other places (Hab 3:4; Isa 9:1, 60:3; 
Judg 19:26). Another possibility, in view of the mythic background every¬ 
where in the book, especially when cosmic elements are discussed, is that 
here ? rs is the netherworld to which the sun goes when it sets. 

the earth . Difficulty has been found in this phrase because of the preposi¬ 
tion. There is no reason not to identify it as the object, and there is no need 
to call it an Aramaism on that account (cf. lywm in 6:3), let alone to delete 
it for that reason or to improve the meter (Cripps 1969:248). The LXX 
translates epi tes ges, implying that its Vorlage had a preposition with the 
word ? rs. 
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10a. mourning . Harper makes the connection with v 3 closer by recon¬ 
structing vv 9 and 3 as the original strophe (1905). 

10b. only son. The noun y ebel is modified in its third occurrence (cf. Jer 
6:26). It constitutes the most intense grief (Zech 12:10). This mourning 
would be expressed most plaintively by the bereaved mother. Compare 
Naomi's use of the word “bitter” to describe her desolation (Ruth 1:20). 
This is the simplest explanation of the otherwise unrelated pronoun, “her” 
(cf. Jer 6:26). There is a long-range connection with “virgin Israel” in 
5:1-2. Here it is the people or the land (v 8; cf. Hos 4:3) personified as a 
woman mourning the loss of children (4:10, 8:13). The LXX translator felt 
the difficulty and changed the pronoun to masculine, which would not have 
been necessary if they had thought it referred to “day,” which is feminine 
in Greek. Cripps (1969:249), Rudolph (1971a:265), and Wolff (1977:322, 
n. n) are content to fall back on the idea that the feminine is “neuter” or 
“indefinite,” referring to the whole situation in a general way (GKC §135p). 


III.B.l.d. FAMINE OF THE WORDS 

( 8 : 11 - 12 ) 


8:11a Behold! The time is coming 

—Oracle of my Lord Yahweh— 
when I will send famine throughout the earth: 
1 lb not a hunger for food, 

nor a thirst for water, 
but a famine of hearing Yahweh’s words. 
12a They shall wander from sea to sea, 
and from north to east, 

12b they will run back and forth, 

seeking the word of Yahweh— 
but they shall not find it. 


NOTES 

8:11-12. We follow the general opinion that vv 11-12 and 13-14 are 
identified as distinct oracles (RSV, JB, NIV, JPS) with interlocking connec¬ 
tions. Thus the motif of drought connects v 13 with v 11. The cause, 
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“thirst,” is a link between v 13 and v 11, so that “hunger” and “thirst” 
occur twice each, indicating that there is a double hunger and thirst, natu¬ 
ral drought and famine along with hunger and thirst for the words of 
Yahweh. The fifth vision (9:1) is clearly a new beginning; it is not connected 
with 8:14 (the altar of 9:1 is very likely the one at Bethel). The eschatologi¬ 
cal label in v 13 connects it with v 9, so it could be the last of the oracles 
that follow the fourth vision, even though v 13 itself reads like a fragment, 
for it has no internal development and is somewhat prosaic. By a similar 
argument, 8:14 is the counterfoil to 8:8 (see the Comment on 8:14), so it is 
connected with the preceding material, even though not directly linked to 
v 13. 

Identifying the participle as a sign that v 14 is a Woe denunciation, we 
link it in other ways with the many similarly constructed Woes found 
throughout the book. In addition, this final mention of Samaria and Beer- 
sheba completes the series of references to the cities of Israel and Judah 
(3:9, 14; 4:1, 4; 5:5, 6; 6:1, 14). Another detail in v 14 connects it with 5:2a, 
as if v 14b were another ending for The Book of Woes: 

5:2a napila ld*-tdsip qum 

she has fallen, she will never stand up again 

8:14b wenapelu weld* yaqumu c 6d 

they shall fall, and never rise again. 

The difficulties in vv 11—12 were solved by earlier scholars by deleting 
portions that they found troublesome. Duhm discarded all of v 11 except 
the first line (1911). Proksch deleted the problematical middle line of v 12 
(1910). Wolff rejects the last part of v 12 (1977). Lohr rejected w 11-12 as 
obvious interpolations (1901:13). 

lla . I will send. Here hip c il; pfel in the Great Set Speech. The former is 
rarer and perhaps stronger (Exod 8:17 [flies]; Ezek 14:13 [famine]). 

famine. The result of drought, so there is a shortage of both bread and 
water. 

llb. hearing. The word is used in the sense of “obeying” (cf. Ezek 
33:30-33). 

Yahweh f s words. The usual expression is singular. The same phrase in 
2 Chr 29:15 is not clear (the LXX is singular). In 2 Chr 11:4 it is prophecy, 
as in Exod 4:28, Num 11:24, and Josh 3:9 (versions are singular). The 
phrase occurs seven times in Jeremiah; cf. Ezek 11:25. The difference in 
meaning is slight, and variants can occur either way, by dittography of dbr 
yhwh or by haplography of dbry yhwh. Compare the MT and the LXX at 
Num 15:31, Deut 5:5, and 1 Sam 15:1; but the change is more likely to take 
place from the less common plural to the more common singular expres- 
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sion (Josh 3:9; 1 Sam 8:10; 2 Chr 11:4). Where a distinction can be per¬ 
ceived, the plural refers to the written form of prophetic messages, as in 
Jer 36:4, 6, 8, and 11, all referring to the scroll that Jeremiah dictated (37:2; 
cf. the reference in narrative in Jer 43:1). Ezekiel 11:25 is in the same 
tradition. The plural in Exod 24:3-4 is equated with the Book of the Cove¬ 
nant (cf. Exod 34:27-28, where the words of the covenant are called “the 
ten words”). Before the seventh century the dibre yhwh seem to describe 
the written code centered on the Decalogue. The term in Deut 5:5 may be 
plural too and is directly connected with the Decalogue. 

The equivalent expression, “the words of the covenant,” seems to have 
the same basic meaning. So in Amos a famine or dearth of hearing the 
words of Yahweh seems to mean a failure to abide by the Decalogue as 
explicitly asserted in Hosea 4 (cf. Jeremiah 7). In other words, it is not a 
famine of words from Yahweh, but a famine of hearing as obeying (cf. 
Isaiah 6 on how the prophet’s message is to be given and received; the 
formula for obedience to the covenant includes hearing and doing; and 
Ezek 33:30-33, where people come to hear the prophet but do not act 
according to what they hear). 

The usage may be described as follows: dbry yhwh is used exclusively in 
narratives about the delivery of divine words to people through prophets. It 
is not used for oracular utterances. The first clear case is Moses, who speaks 
words and then writes some of them down. The phrase is then attached to 
the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant. The usage in Jeremiah 
mainly refers to the scroll on which the collected words were written. In 
Amos 8:11 we are justified in seeing a special usage: the plural is unusual 
but to be preserved here in Amos, in an essentially narrative context. The 
connections with the Sinai pericopes, especially in Exod 24:3-4, are suffi¬ 
ciently strong to warrant the interpretation suggested. 

There is inevitably some contamination between dbry yhwh and dbr 
yhwh , but the distinction is maintained with consistency. The plural form is 
used only in narratives (as here), never as the designation of a prophetic 
oracle. The words are available in written form but people refuse to listen 
to them. When they seek the word of Yahweh they will not find it because 
God will stop sending prophets to deliver his word. In short, if the people 
will not listen to the words that are available, they will be denied access to 
his word. At that time in the future, when they finally stop listening to the 
written code, the Mosaic tradition, and they seek the word, they will not 
find it because the oracle has to be delivered by a prophet and there will be 
none. Behind this pronouncement is the terrible tension between authorities 
and prophets, the unwillingness to accept prophets who have hard mes¬ 
sages. Jeremiah was brought down to Egypt (Jeremiah 43) because they 
wanted a prophet along but refused to pay attention to him or to Ezekiel, 
who was brought to Babylon with the exiles but was treated as an enter- 
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tainer, not as a messenger of God (Ezek 33:30-33). It all adds up to the 
conclusion that God will not send prophets to those who refuse to listen 
and obey. 

The first stage of the future scene, when “days are coming,” will involve 
a famine of hearing and obeying the words of Yahweh (the written code 
given by Moses at Sinai). There is no famine of the words, which are well 
known, established, and conveniently forgotten. The contrast with Moses 
and Sinai seems deliberate: at that time Moses fasted while receiving the 
words and the people listened and promised to obey. Now or in the future 
there will be no famine of food and drink, rather of listening and obeying, 
and that dearth will bring judgment. 

12a. wander. The verb na c u implies aimless and unsteady movement, 
cf. 4:8. The next verb (“rove”) implies random unplanned movement. 

north . . . east. Four directions are set for these movements, and the 
prepositions suggest that they are explored to their farthest limits, in other 
words, to the ends of the earth. It would be simple if they were the four 
cardinal points, but the unusual movement from north to east leaves the 
connections and identities of the two seas unclear. Emendation of the first 
to “south to west” (JPS) secures the four points, but no biblical listing 
begins with south (see below). Paraphrase into our conventional terms 
(north-south-east-west—NEB) evades the issue. 

Often yam refers to the Mediterranean, the only ocean in Israel’s imme¬ 
diate experience; and it can mean “west” without any specific reference to 
this “sea,” miyyam /- (Josh 8:9, 12, 13). The references to north and east 
are clear enough, which leaves “south” as the meaning of the second sea. 
The result (wsne) is unique in the Bible. “From sea to sea” is the extent of 
the messiah’s dominion (Zech 9:10; Ps 72:8). Here there are four reference 
points, but the fourth (“the ends of the earth”) seems general, not a cardi¬ 
nal direction. 

Our familiar nsew is found only in Gen 13:14. Other combinations are: 

nwse (1 Kgs 7:25 = 2 Chr 4:4; incomplete in Isa 49:12) 

ewns (1 Chr 9:24; Isa 43:5-6; Ps 107:3) 

eswn (Numbers 2; 35:5) 

ensw (1 Chr 26:17) 

wens (Gen 28:14) 

wnse (Deut 3:27) 

In Amos 8:12 the second sea fills the slot for south. In realistic terms it 
could be the Dead Sea (in that case the search is restricted to the northern 
kingdom) or to the southern outlet to sea lanes in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

There does not seem to be any special significance in the order; the 
purpose is simply to indicate that the search is in all directions and covers 
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the whole land, possibly the whole earth. The place of sunrise takes us to 
the mythic land at (or beyond) the sunrise (where Gilgamesh found Utna- 
pishtim). In addition, sapon is a legendary place, not just a compass point. 
Another way to secure the divine secrets is to infiltrate heaven itself and 
take the documents. Such a proposal is scotched in Deut 30:12, and Deut 
30:13 likewise discounts the suggestion: “who will go over the sea for us, 
and bring it [the word] to us, that we may hear it and do it?” Moses* 
argument was that no such journey was needed, because “the word is very 
near you; it is in your mouth and in your heart” (30:14). That propinquity 
is now denied by Amos. 

12b. seeking. There is balance between lismoa c y et dibre yhwh (v llbB) 
and lebaqqes y et-debar-yhwh (v 12b). Note, however, the difference in num¬ 
ber. 

they shall not find it. Poetic justice is involved here. When the word was 
given, it was not received; when it is desired it will be withheld. This 
outcome follows from the sin of 2:12, particularly as committed against 
Amos himself (7:10-17). The implication is that at that time Amos was the 
only authentic mouthpiece of the deity; and if he was not heeded, but rather 
silenced, no other channel was available. 


III.B.l.e. WOES (8:13-14) 


8:13 On that day 

the loveliest virgins will faint 
and the choicest youths from thirst. 

14a (Woe to) those who swear by the Guilt of Samaria, 
who say: 

“By the life of your god!” 

[from] Dan— 

and: 

“By the life of your pantheon!” 

—[to] Beer-sheba. 

14b They shall fall 

and never rise again. 
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NOTES 

8:13-14. This passage is an unusual interlude in the book of Amos, espe¬ 
cially to be introduced by an eschatological formula, “On that day,” which 
appears frequently in Jeremiah and sparsely elsewhere. 

Verse 13 is an excellent specimen of Amos’ rhetoric. It can be read as one 
long clause; it is one of the few verses that the Masoretes did not punctuate 
with *atnah. While “youths” is a stock parallel for “virgins,” the feminine is 
rarely first (Jer 31:13; Lam 1:18, 2:21); in addition, only “virgins” has an 
adjective, so the pattern is unbalanced. As the sentence stands, both nouns 
are connected with the feminine verb, and the adverb “with thirst” goes 
with both. It may be that hbhwrym, “the youths,” should be construed with 
the verbs in 14b—“and they shall fall and never rise again”—where the 
verbs are 3d pi. and one of them is certainly masculine while the other may 
be either gender. 

Initially it reads like a replay of the plagues either in the Egypt of the 
time of the Exodus or in the series reported earlier in Amos. But there is an 
immediate shift from famine of food and lack of water, which was the 
critical problem in the wilderness wanderings, to a developed analogy with 
the word or words of Yahweh. The theme is not unknown elsewhere in the 
Bible, and certainly the prophets (and especially the book of Deuteronomy) 
emphasize the central importance of the word(s) of God. The passage may 
even be regarded as a commentary on the message in Deuteronomy 8, that 
man does not live by bread alone but by every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God. Probably the immediate reference in Deut 8:3 is to the 
miraculous feeding and watering accomplished by the word of God as a 
demonstration of Israel’s total dependence for sustenance on its covenant 
with God. But the passage in Deuteronomy could easily be read as empha¬ 
sizing the greater value of the divine word in nourishing the spiritual life in 
contrast to ordinary food and drink, which sustain the body. 

Elsewhere, especially in Proverbs and other wisdom literature, the great, 
supreme value of divine wisdom in sustaining and enriching life is stressed 
in contrast to more mundane sustenance. Here a famine is contemplated in 
time to come, a famine of hearing the word of Yahweh—presumably a time 
in which there will no longer be prophets or at least true prophets, authen¬ 
tic hearers and deliverers of the word of Yahweh, because that is their 
primary responsibility. Only at such a time will people wander all over the 
land seeking the revelation of God, but it will be denied to them. It is 
difficult to fit these sentiments and observations, which are true enough, 
into the picture we have of eighth-century prophecy and the book of Amos 
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in particular; but there is so much we do not know about Amos and his 
times that it is difficult to make a judgment in this as in other matters about 
a specific text. There is implied throughout this book, and the eighth-cen¬ 
tury prophets generally, a view that is reinforced by the later prophets, that 
unless people listen to the prophets whom Yahweh has commissioned and 
sent the day will come in which there will be no prophets to deliver the 
word of Yahweh, and there will be a famine, a dearth of these lifesaving and 
life-giving words without which Israel cannot survive. Then, in this somber 
view of the End Time, people will feel the loss and the absence of the word 
keenly, and will search throughout the length and breadth of the land, but 
will find nothing—no word from Yahweh. This outcome is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from the scenes of violence and destruction that are typical of the 
book of Amos and other prophetic works, but it fits the general picture 
nonetheless. It would be futile to try to point to a time or setting in which 
words such as these would fit better than another, but at least we can argue 
that the sentiments expressed are consistent with the general outlook 
among the eighth-century prophets and Amos in particular. 

Reasons have already been given for distinguishing v 14b from v 14a. 
While not unsuitable as a judgment against the apostates of v 14a, v 14b 
applies to all of those denounced in the woes in chaps. 2-8, and has a 
linkage with 5:2. Verse 14a is one of the few places in which Amos attacks 
pagan worship in Israel. But see H. M. Barstad, who finds much more such 
polemic in the book (1984). 

8:13. thirst. Verse 13 could be an aspect of the desolation described in 
vv 11-12. The imagery of v 12 suggests a simultaneous search for water (as 
in 4:8—the opening verb, w8nd% is an important link) and for the word of 
Yahweh (as in 4:4 and 5:5) over a wide area. Verse 13 reminds us more of 
the scenes in the book of Lamentations, a city under siege. The fate of 
young people is a recurring theme in prophetic laments (Isa 23:4; Jer 31:13; 
51:22; Ps 78:63; Lam 1:15, 18; 2:21). 

14. See the Notes on 2:8. Two of the gods mentioned here may be 
consorts, though each would have his or her own cult and shrine. Each has 
a more famous center, *$mh in Samaria, drk in Beer-sheba, with both to¬ 
gether at Dan. Another analysis identifies a third individual, an unnamed 
god at Dan. A third interpretation locates a female god at Samaria, a male 
at Dan, with dr{k) interpreted as the pantheon in Beer-sheba. 

14a. Guilt of Samaria (or Ashmat of Samaria ). The reference is to a 
female deity named for the city. Because “Ashmah” means “shame,” this 
might not have been her real name, but an insulting substitute used by 
opponents of the cult—rhyming perhaps with Asherah. But compare 
3 'a$lma y (2 Kgs 17:30). She is associated with a god of Dan and a god of 
Beer-sheba, the latter apparently called Drk. In this region it was usual for 
gods to occur as a pair of consorts, called generally Ba c lu and Ba c latu t 
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“Lord and Lady”: Ba c lu (Hadad) and Anat at Ugarit, Hadad and Sala at 
Gozan (Tell Fekheryeh), Chemosh and Ashtar in Moab, Yahweh and Ashe- 
rah at Quntillet c Ajrud, Yahweh and Anat at Elephantine. It is practically 
certain that the sexuality of such divine couples was celebrated in their 
cults, and the usual ritual procedure involved a performance by human 
surrogates. Hosea 4:10-19 shows that females of priests’ families were as¬ 
signed to such duties. Amos 2:7b—8 suggests that this ritual had been de¬ 
mocratized; any male worshiper could couple with the goddess through her 
surrogate. If 8:13 is linked with 8:14, then the shrines enabled the young 
men and women of Israel to be promiscuous under the blessing of religion. 


COMMENT 

Comparison of 8:14 with 8:7 shows that these verses work together to 
form a larger inclusion (cf. 5:7 and 18, where the two participles with the 
definite article form a pair, as do the ones here as well as the ones in 
6:13-14). While the unit in vv 4-7 is not strictly a Woe—as the opening 
words, Sim c u zo\ show—the form otherwise is comparable with v 14, and 
there can be little question that there is a connection between vv 4-7 and 
14. While v 14 is abbreviated in comparison with 4—7, it shares several of 
the same elements and the contents combine with those of 4—7 to form a 
single entity. Thus the two participles match each other: hfpym, “those 
who trample,” and hnsb^m, “those who swear.” In both cases a brief 
description of the group is followed by a form of y mr to provide a direct 
quotation, a self-convicting statement expressing the quality or characteris¬ 
tic that makes them a target of divine anger. And v 14b supplies the punish¬ 
ment or consequence that will overtake all of the guilty parties—“They 
shall fall and never rise again.” This statement applies not only to the 
“swearers” but also to the “tramplers.” Similarly, the divine oath in which 
Yahweh promises never to forget their deeds, which leads to the judgment 
in 14b, would apply equally to those who swear by the Ashmat of Samaria. 
The conflict and contrast of oaths are an essential element in this literary 
structure. Therefore the last line of the former unit is to be linked with the 
first line of the latter, and the oath-taking God juxtaposed with the oath¬ 
taking apostates. 

Thus Yahweh swears by the pride of Jacob while his opponents swear by 
the “Guilt of Samaria,” a goddess. The pattern is the same: 


8:7a nisba c yhwh big^ort ya c aqdb 

Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob 
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8:14a hannisba c im b&aSmat Someron 

those who swear by the Guilt of Samaria. 

The precise contrast or association may elude us, but the link between the 
ambiguous expression in v 7 and the blasphemous one in v 14 may help to 
explain its usage in the divine oath. One would expect Yahweh to swear by 
himself or a suitable surrogate, as elsewhere in Amos (4:2, his holiness; 6:8, 
himself), and perhaps that is what the g*wn y c qb signifies. The choice may 
be influenced by the contrasting identification of the deity with whom the 
false swearers of v 14 are associated: y smt smrwn. It may even be that the 
designation g*wn y c qb was used as an epithet of the ancient God of the 
Fathers, of the league and nation, and was variously regarded as the chief 
god of the Amorite/Canaanite pantheon (ultimately El but with possible 
pagan associations perhaps as consort of Asherah, possibly even Baal) or as 
the unique God of the Mosaic Covenant, Yahweh. Here the latter is in¬ 
tended, but the association of g*wn y c qb and y smt someron may involve more 
than mere juxtaposition. 

The oath taken by the swearers in v 14 in the name of the goddess of 
Samaria is then extended and expanded in the following citations. Thus 
they say: “By the life of your gods, O Dan!” which can also be rendered 
“your god,” for y lhyk could be read as singular. But why should Dan (and 
Beer-sheba) be addressed? It is not normal to do so. The use of the place- 
name is to identify or localize the god—so it must be the “gods of Dan” 
and the “divine circle at Beer-sheba”; or, taking them together, “the pan¬ 
theon” or “the circle of gods” at Dan and Beer-sheba; or more likely the 
traditional phrase, “from Dan to Beer-sheba,” a merismus for the entire 
land of Israel (compare v 12a, where the whole country is described by the 
four points of the compass). Thus we are actually talking about a typical or 
standardized oath formula for the roster of gods or pantheon available to 
the people in the entire country. The Woe therefore is aimed at all of those 
who swear by the Guilt of Samaria, presumably the chief goddess, and who 
use the ordinary oath formula “by the life of.” What follows, then, is a 
summary statement including the whole circle of gods, whether taken to¬ 
gether or in groups or separately, all of the gods identified with sanctuaries 
at Dan and Beer-sheba and everywhere between those limits. These major 
shrines were well known, but that fact should not obscure the point that 
they stood at opposite ends of the country (reflecting the traditional borders 
of ancient and ideal Israel) and represented not only the borders but every¬ 
thing between. So we can speak of the whole circle of gods worshiped 
everywhere in Israel (and Judah), from Dan to Beer-sheba. The reference is 
not only to the gods and goddesses worshiped in Israel but to all people 
within those borders who swear by the same gods. Thus we have an inclu¬ 
sive indictment of the practice and the practitioners. The passage reflects a 
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condition in the country similar to what the Deuteronomic History says 
about the worship of Israel and Judah during the reigns of most of the 
kings, that pagan polytheistic worship was carried on in all of the high 
places, not just in the sanctuaries from Dan to Beer-sheba. We would have 
to render the oath formulas as follows: 

And they say: 

By the life of your gods at Dan 

and by the life of your circle of gods [pantheon] at Beer-sheba. 
or, paraphrasing: 

By the life of your pantheon [circle of gods] from Dan to Beer- 
sheba: all the gods worshiped in the Holy Land, at all the shrines, 
and by all the people. 

Neither Dan nor Beer-sheba is in the vocative but must be treated the way 
Samaria is in y smt smrwti; these are the gods whose statues and cults are 
located in shrines at Dan and Beer-sheba or anywhere between. The wor¬ 
shipers who swear by the life of their gods naturally are residents in the 
same territory. 

Here we are clearly dealing with the same class as in v 4: the business 
people who go merrily about their trade fleecing their unfortunate custom¬ 
ers and doing so under the authority of religion. Every act of oppression 
and injustice is confirmed and defined by oath. 

The response of the one true God, who swears an oath by himself and in 
his own name, is that “I will never forget any of their misdeeds.” This is the 
counterstroke to all of these false oaths confirming and legalizing criminal 
acts. Yahweh will never forget those transactions, those deeds, and those 
confirmatory oaths. Such oaths were standard practice in business and poli¬ 
tics, as shown in business documents dealing with inheritance in Sippar 
(Old Babylonian: Hammurapi). At the end of a document there is a fixed 
form. They swear by the life of the god of the city and his consort: 

Shamash and Aja his consort [in Sippar] 

Marduk 

and Hammurapi [the king] 

Names of witnesses and date. 

(Numerous specimens in Harris 1975) 

In the vassal treaties of Esarhaddon, the many gods invoked are specified 
by their cities {ANET 534—35). In fact the list includes all gods and all 
countries. 
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The second-person suffix is used with the oath formula to identify the 
other party in a dialogue. Thus we find the expression, “By your life, by the 
life of your soul,” showing that the oath is used in a transaction or treaty. 
Here the dealings are personal and commercial and the formula is conven¬ 
tional and typical. This information only adds weight to the argument that 
the two groups described in vv 4 and 14 overlap heavily, if they are not 
entirely congruent. Similarly, the crimes committed in vv 4-6 and con¬ 
firmed and validated by the abominable oaths in v 14 are marked out by 
God in v 7 for judgment, a promise confirmed by his own oath (v 7). The 
judgment itself is pronounced in v 14b. 

The connections between vv 7 and 14 are thus close and integral. The 
reason for invoking the gods in oaths was so that they could remember and 
be invoked again in the future as custodians of the agreement, monitors of 
its observance, and punishers of any breach. The only one who can act 
effectually is Yahweh himself, the only deity they have left out of their 
comprehensive lists. (It would not have made any difference if he had been 
included along with the rest, or even if his name had been used exclusively 
to validate untruthful depositions [Exod 20:7].) 

The irony is that even if they ignore him, he notes and remembers all of 
their misdeeds. Just as v 7a is parallel to v 14a, so v 7b matches v 14b to 
make a good bicolon from otherwise single lines: 

7b I will never forget any of their misdeeds. 

14b They shall fall and never rise again. 

Note the similar function of the odd line in 9:4b. 


III.B.2. THE FIFTH VISION (9:1-6) 

III.B.2.a. TEMPLE AND EARTHQUAKE 

(9:1-4) 


9:1a I saw my Lord standing beside the altar. 

He said: 

"Strike the capitals 

so that the thresholds shake! 
and smite them on the head—all of them; 
and their remainder I will slay with the sword; 
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lb no fugitive among them shall make good his flight, 
no survivor among them shall escape. 

2a If they dig down to Sheol, 

from there my hand shall fetch them. 

2b If they climb up to Heaven, 

from there I will bring them down. 

3a If they hide themselves on the top of Carmel, 

I will seek them out from there at once, and seize them. 
3b If they conceal themselves from my eyes on the bottom of the 
Sea, 

I will command the Serpent from there at once, 
and he shall bite them. 

4a If they go into captivity before their enemies, 

I will command the Sword from there at once, 
and she shall slay them. 

4b For I shall set my eye upon them 

to do them harm and not good.” 


NOTES 

9:1-4, The fifth vision and associated materials (oracle [vv 2-4], Hymn 
[w 5-6]) complete The Book of Visions. The prophecies of vv 7-10 could 
be included as well, but they lead into the eschatological epilogue 
(vv 11-15). The vision passes into the oracle without a break (cf. 7:9 and 
8:3), but this time the prophecy is more elaborate. 

There are two phases: (1) the demolition of the shrine (v la A); (2) the 
decimation and extermination of the people (laB-4), which begins in the 
shrine itself. Verse 4b is a general description of God’s attitude throughout, 
not just his final action: 

For I shall set my eyes upon them 
to do them harm and not good. 

Verse laB anticipates the outcome if "their y aharit” means "what is left of 
them.” Thus there is an inversion: a remark suitable for the beginning 
comes last (v 4b), and a remark suitable for the end comes first (v laB). 

The five possibilities listed in w 2-4 are presented as a series of “if” 
clauses followed by statements of what Yahweh will do in each case. Each 
such statement begins with mi$$am, even though min cannot mean "from” 
in the last two. As with the series of five verbs in 8:9-10 the repetition 
creates an impression of relentlessness. These statements become longer 
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and longer. The two in v 2 are short (fourteen and twelve syllables); those 
in vv 3-4 longer (twenty, twenty-eight, twenty-seven). The greater length is 
partly due to the use of two verbs to describe the actions predicted in 
vv 3-4. They use wow-consecutive futures as in 8:9-10, in other words, 
prose syntax. The use of *et and ha- likewise points to prose. Apart from the 
use of the same interclause syntax in all five conditional sentences, there is 
no development of poetic parallelism. 

The six possibilities are related in various ways. The first pair deal with 
Sheol and Shamayim, the second with the highest mountain and deepest 
sea. The first two havens are reached by strenuous effort—“dig,” “climb” 
—and the second pair are places to “hide.” The verb “take” describes 
God’s capture or seizure of such escapees in the first and third cases. In the 
last two he “commands” an agent (Serpent and Sword) to complete their 
destruction. The net result is to expand the view from the altar to the 
cosmos. 

Why is there only one vision in the third set, while the previous ones 
came in pairs? There is not much point in saying that they must have come 
in pairs and that the sixth vision, matching the fifth, must have been lost; or 
to say that, because the fifth one does not have a mate like the others, it is 
not authentic (it differs also in other details— ra^iti instead of hir*ant, etc.). 
But an established pattern is easy to replicate, so the fact that it is different 
from the others tells against its being a later imitation. Even in a series of 
three it is possible to apply the rule that one in a set will have a major 
variation from the others. The pattern already established for the first four 
visions (or two double visions) builds up an expectation that the next expe¬ 
rience will likewise consist of twin visions. The absence of a sixth vision 
may give the impression that the sequence ended abruptly. There were no 
more words or visions from Yahweh: 8:11-12 predicts the consequences. 
The famine of hearing the words of the Lord (v 11) results not simply from 
a ban imposed on Amos, or even from his imprisonment or banishment. 
There are no more visions or oracles for anyone. 

The vision and its associated oracles present the same combination of 
realism and fantasy that is met in the other visions and indeed throughout 
the whole book. The altar, capitals, and thresholds are real, while the Lord 
and his agents of destruction are seen only in vision. The prospects of 
escape in v lb or of captivity in v 4aA are real, but the other destinations 
are fantastic—the mythic Carmel, an ultimate refuge, and a mythic Snake, 
perhaps the primal dragon now restrained and entirely under Yahweh’s 
command. 

9:1a. I saw. The wording here differs from “he showed me” of the first 
four visions. 

beside. The word could mean “upon”; compare the same problem in 7:7. 
In the latter the iconography could be that of the deity standing on the 
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back of its typical cult animal, as Yahweh might have been imagined to be 
stationed on the back of the golden calf. But standing on an altar is not the 
same, and “beside” is better. Yahweh’s presence in the sanctuary, where 
normally the priest would be standing or officiating, would indicate that 
something out of the ordinary, something ominous, was about to happen. 

the altar . With the article it points to the great altar at Bethel. Amos 
could have been within viewing distance of this structure when he had his 
vision, the appearance of Yahweh being an exclusive feature for the 
prophet. The visionary experience might have occurred after the clash with 
Amaziah, but without specific data we are reduced to speculation. 

He said . The expectation that this report, like the other four, would 
continue with more details of what Amos saw, and not go on immediately 
to state what Yahweh said, has led some scholars to delete or transpose this 
word (Wolff 1977:334, n. a). This move in turn requires further changes: the 
imperative and jussive verbs must be indicative. But the vision does not 
report what Yahweh has done, rather what he sets in motion. A. Weiser 
sees the present text as a retreat from anthropomorphic language, by mak¬ 
ing Yahweh operate indirectly by issuing commands (1929:42). Neverthe¬ 
less, Yahweh appears in person, and the language draws on the mythic 
world for its figures and descriptions. The question arises as to who is 
commanded to smite the capital: surely not the prophet, rather a member 
of the heavenly court, as commentators have recognized from early times to 
the present. 

Strike. Compare 2 Sam 24:15-17, where God restrains the destroying 
angel from wreaking further havoc among the people. 

capitals. The word is often taken as collective, to match the plural 
“thresholds,” because complete demolition is in view. Zephaniah 2:14 has 
the opposite pattern, with the plural “capitals” followed by singular sap. If 
a single pillar was intended here, it would be a central support for a roof 
structure (Judges 16). 

thresholds. Because the solid doorsills were part of the lower structure, 
their shaking shows that the whole building was disturbed (Isa 6:4). As¬ 
suming that v laB describes the collapse of the roof on the people inside, A. 
van Hoonacker (1908) read sippun, “ceiling” (1 Kgs 6:15); cf. JB. 

smite. The root bs ( in Hebrew means “acquire gain by violence.” This 
line has been connected with the preceding, the suffix on bs c m, in spite of 
the strange pointing, referring to the capital(s). The “head,” then, would 
signify the top of the column; or it may be connected with the following, 
and then either “the heads of all the people” (RSV) or, matching it with 
y aharit, “the first of them . . . the last of them” (NJPS). The decision 
depends very much on the meaning of wbs c m, which has been rewritten in 
many different ways to alleviate perceived or imagined difficulties. Wolff 
(1977) and Rudolph (1971a) between them gather half a dozen suggestions. 
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It is to Wellhausen’s credit that he gave up on this problem, which indicates 
how difficult it is, for he was generally able to produce a solution both 
ingenious and appealing, and with relatively moderate recourse to emenda¬ 
tion, considering the practices of his time. 

head. We did not succeed entirely in explaining bird’s in 2:7; neither can 
we do so here. The four lines in vv laB-lb make a quatrain that shifts the 
scene suddenly from the shrine to the battlefield. The vocabulary of 2:14-16 
appears once more. It is characteristic of an engagement of armies in the 
open, not of people in a city, whether besieged or demolished by an act of 
God such as an earthquake. Falling, never to rise again (8:14b) also de¬ 
scribes battle casualties. The idiom “by the sword” is implied, and the 
usage in 9:laB confirms the expectation. There does not seem to be any 
direct connection between v laA and its context. Edghill and Cooke find 
the rest of this fragment in 3:14b (1926:87). 

all of them. No antecedent is immediately available for the pronominal 
suffix. The pronoun occurs in all four cola: -dm//-dm; ldhem//lahem, and 
continues through v 4. This piece (vv laB—4) can be linked to 8:14 and 
9:10, the latter two making a good tetracolon with chiasmus: 

8:14a those who swear . . . and say . . . 

14b They shall fall . . . 

9:10a [they] shall die by the sword . . . 

10b those who say . . . 

We can then identify “all the sinners of my people” (v 10) as the referent 
throughout. 

remainder. The word ’aharit is problematic in all of its occurrences in 
Amos (4:2, 8:10, and 9:1). In each case the pronominal suffix causes diffi¬ 
culty. Amos 9:1 offers the best hope of clarification, for it shows that “their 
J aharit ” can be killed with the sword. In 4:2 “your J aharit ” are carried off 
with fishhooks; in 8:10 “her ’aharit” is mourned bitterly. The simplest 
common factor is a “remnant,” killed in battle (9:1), taken captive (4:2), or 
exiled and then killed. It involves total loss in that the mourning is like that 
for an only child (8:10). In view of the affinities between Amos 9:1-4 and 
Ps 139:7-12, we may compare Ps 139:9 ’aharityam, “the remotest limit of 
the west,” with the usage here: J ahdritdm might mean “every last one of 
them.” 

slay. The inclusion in v 4b identifies the agent as “the [angel of the] 
Sword.” 

2. dig . . . climb. They go to Sheol or Heaven to get away from God, 
who is in between—that is, in this world. He brings them back to where he 
is by dragging them down from heaven and hauling them up from the 
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underworld. This activity of scaling heaven is thus different from the motif 
in many ancient stories in which a hero tries to storm the home of the gods 
themselves for various presumptuous or arrogant purposes (Prometheus, 
Etana, and many more). Compare Jer 51:53. 

The developments traced in vv 1-4 are a pseudo-sorites in which the 
stages are: 

1. There is a catastrophe in the temple of Bethel, whose pillars fall on “all 
of them” (v laB). 

2. But if anyone is left ( J aharitam ) God will slay them. There will be a 
battle from which no one will escape (v lb). 

3. Even if they do escape from that (or at least survive) and go into captiv¬ 
ity before their enemies (v 4a), God will command the Sword to slay them. 

The same tragic outcome, death in battle or in exile, encompasses four 
other possibilities, which take us into mythic places: Sheol, Heaven, Car¬ 
mel, Sea. The fact that this Sea is the abode of the Serpent shows that we 
have moved into myth, but not out of this world, for these places are 
theoretically accessible to refugees. The fact that Carmel is included with 
the rest shows that it too is a legendary, not an ordinary place. 


The overall pattern is as follows: 

i— 1 Battle 

Sheol 
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The pseudo-sorites continues through these additional possibilities, even 
though each stage would seem to be final. The series begins with the places 
most difficult of access—Sheol and Heaven; the five “if” possibilities are of 
decreasing difficulty. 

there. All commentators are struck by the similarities between Amos 
9:1-4 and Ps 139:7-10. In formal terms the similarity is closest in the use of 
Sam in Ps 139:8(E9): 

Hm-’essoq Sdmayim If I scale heaven 

Sam *attd thou art there. 

Note also gam-Sdm in v 10. 

Heaven and Sheol are the vertical extremes in the Psalm (order reversed 
in Amos), matching “dawn” ( Shr; cf. mzrh of Amos 8:12) and “sea” as 
horizontal limits. Not only is the cosmic map different in Amos; the theo- 
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logical perspectives contrast even more. Although both passages deal with 
the question of hiding from God, the Psalm has a more clearly formulated 
theory of divine ubiquity, as perceived and conceived by a wondering wor¬ 
shiper; whereas Amos affirms the divine mobility and universal potency, 
from God’s point of view. 

3b. Serpent. The one in 5:19 is familiar, the one in 9:3 mythic. The verb 
“to bite” (nsk) is the same. Even in 5:19, where the act seems accidental, it 
is implied that attempts to escape divine retribution prove futile and fatal. 
Amos 9:3 makes it clear that Yahweh controls and commands all creatures. 

4a. captivity. The idiom hlk b$by is common (Deut 28:41; Isa 46:2; 
Jer 22:22; 30:16; Ezek 12:11; 30:17, 18; Lam 1:5 [without the preposition], 
18; and Nah 3:10). 


COMMENT 

The vision begins with the Lord standing beside the altar at the temple, 
presumably the one at Bethel, where the confrontation between Amos and 
Amaziah (described in chap. 7) took place. This, the fifth and final vision, is 
a member of the series but set apart from the others both in form and in 
content. The vision itself is brief, as are the others, but the comment is more 
extended and sums up the significance of all of them in an abrupt action. 
The extended series of J im clauses and their consequences remind us of the 
initial series of oracles in chaps. 1-2, while the number five has correlations 
in various places: the plagues in chap. 4 and of course the visions in chaps. 
7-9. The final statement, with its ominous warning about the “eye” of God, 
is in keeping with other concluding remarks, but the decisive word con¬ 
cerning the outcome of this last, terrifying debacle is to be found in the 
series of comments leading up to the command to “the Sword” (perhaps 
the name of a heavenly agent who is the sword wielder par excellence or the 
personified weapon of choice both for gods and men) to slay “them.” It is 
further reinforced by the statement in the introduction (v la) that closes the 
matter succinctly and definitely: “and their remainder [presumably anyone 
surviving all of the other disasters] I shall slay with the sword.” 

The unit is carefully constructed; it is literature of a high order, but 
prosaic more than poetic. It uses a series of formulas to repeat and enhance 
the central ideas, and a certain balance and symmetry are achieved. But 
they are not of a poetic or metrical nature, and care should be taken not to 
force the unit into some artificial metrical scheme by random or systematic 
emendation. The closing line (v 4b) sums up the unit and in fact brings the 
vision material to a close. It links with other statements of a similar nature 
—for example, it echoes 8:7, “I will never forget any of their misdeeds” 
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with its complement, “They shall fall and never rise again” (8:14b). It may 
also be tied to the comment on the first group of visions that we find in 7:9 
and 17b, and probably 8:3 as well. In fact, the link should more appropri¬ 
ately be forged with the vision comment, for this one is the last of the series; 
but grammatically and syntactically it may be closer to the framing com¬ 
ments in 8:7 and 8:14. In any event, the concluding line in 9:4 is connected 
to material in the same unit, in the earlier part before the major section 
consisting of the five y im clauses. The last three cola of v 1, with their 
emphasis on the killing of the people and the closing off of all escape routes, 
spell out what is meant by the baleful eye of the deity as he determines 
harm and injury for his people rather than success. 

It is indeed the emphasis on the closing off of possible avenues of escape 
that characterizes the whole piece. The disaster itself is accomplished in a 
moment. Yahweh gives the command, and an unnamed (angelic) agent 
presumably carries it out. It is not necessary to dwell on that detail because 
it is essential to the understanding of the message from God that his word 
is immediately self-effectuating. The command is the deed, and ultimately 
in the OT the word is itself its fulfilling event, the agent by which verbal 
statement becomes physical and historical event: substantive, real. The 
mythic character of the unit needs to be noted, if only because it is usually 
overlooked. The initial command to smite the temple is issued to an un¬ 
named agent but one who is able and equipped to carry it out. Because later 
the Serpent and the Sword are also commanded to carry out the wishes of 
the Warrior God there is no doubt that another (or the same) agent here 
wields his weapon too. Different elements in the destructive process are 
mentioned: the shaking of the temple, presumably an earthquake (the ver¬ 
bal root here, r% is the commonly used one; cf. the cognate noun in 1:1), 
the destruction of the temple, and the death of the surviving population 
centered around the temple, beginning with the priests and their families 
and extending throughout the country. The rest of the material deals with 
the impossibility of escape and the confident assurance that no matter 
where they flee or whatever escape they try, they will be caught and will be 
subject to summary judgment and execution with all others. The preoccu¬ 
pation with this theme, that all will be caught and that no one will escape, 
dominates the whole passage and is especially marked in the y im clauses. 
The examples extend from the natural and historical to the mythical and 
fantastic, in reverse order, but the theme is the same: no one can escape and 
no refuge will prove secure against the search and seizure of Yahweh and 
his agents. 

The series of “if” clauses begins with the mythic pair, Sheol and 
Shamayim. Even if one could escape to those regions, one would not find 
haven in either place. The long arm of Yahweh would reach out and seize 
the culprit, bringing him out of Sheol and down from Heaven. Here the 
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agent is described as the hand of Yahweh. Just as there is no hiding place in 
Sheol, so there is none in Heaven. It seems curious to begin the list in such 
remote places, both in terms of locale and in terms of the realities being 
discussed and threatened. The logic, however, is allowable: the outermost 
limits are described first, and gradually the boundaries are drawn in, from 
heaven and hell—which are at the outermost bounds of the three-tiered 
universe of biblical and general Near Eastern antiquity—to the second pair, 
which extends from the top of Carmel to the bottom of the Sea. Now we 
are in the realm of geographic reality, and in fact the contrast between the 
top of Carmel and the bottom of the Sea can be drawn on the same map. It 
is only a step from Carmel into the Mediterranean. In the middle realm of 
earth there are also limits: from top to bottom here, in contrast with the 
first pairs, in which the span was from bottom to top. Just as there is no 
escape within the limits of the universe (Sheol and Shamayim), so there is 
none within the limits of the middle level, where earth is. 

The third group consists of only one item and is properly in the middle of 
the others, neither on the mountaintop nor under the sea but on roughly 
level ground: the march of the captives over the land to their dismal desti¬ 
nation. The exile, which is a basic ingredient of the prophet’s threats 
throughout, now takes on a new dimension, that of possible refuge or es¬ 
cape from the wrath of God. Elsewhere exile is a final blow, the end result 
of divine anger and punishment; but here it constitutes a potential escape 
route. Such a conception lies beyond the thinking of most OT writers, and 
the horrors and agonies of forced exile and ultimate captivity are a suffi¬ 
cient doom for prophets to pronounce. But here Amos goes beyond the 
others in arguing that even in exile or on the road thereto Yahweh will 
pursue his unhappy former (and present) subjects and through his agent the 
Sword will finish them off. It is as though those forced to leave by their 
conquerors and captors were trying by this means to escape the judgment 
of their God; and the prophet assures them they will not and cannot escape 
by these devious and questionable means. 

Such a view seems to be in conflict with practically everything else we 
read about the exile in the Bible. It was intended as judgment and punish¬ 
ment, but one that would allow for survivors and provide a basis from 
which the return and restoration could be launched (cf. Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel on the subject of the exiles and the idea that they were to be the 
nucleus of the new community to be restored by Yahweh). In fact, both 
prophets make clear that the future for Israel lies with its exiles in Babylon 
rather than with the local inhabitants in Jerusalem. But in the grim state¬ 
ment here, exile is considered only as a mechanism of possible escape that 
will prove ineffective. No one will escape the just recompense for his/her 
misdeeds. In practice, exiles were hardly favored people, and the forcible 
uprooting of people from their native soil must have been one of the endur- 
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ing tragedies of human experience. Purely in terms of survival the death 
rate among the victims must have been appalling. Innocent and guilty alike 
could hardly have escaped or even survived the agonies of forced exile and 
captivity. But to turn matters around and imply that exile is not merely 
insufficient as punishment but is actually an escape hatch for the truly 
guilty, so much so that it is singled out as a possible evasion of just punish¬ 
ment, turns matters on their head. Furthermore, in the reverse logic of the 
prophet’s thinking, this view represents the climax and culmination of the 
vengeance of God, who pursues those whom he judges throughout the 
limits of his domain, from hell to heaven, from mountaintop to sea bottom, 
and along all the roads that lead captives away from his own land of Israel. 
It is difficult to find a doctrine of a saved and saving remnant in this 
climactic oracle coming out of the fifth vision reported by the prophet, or 
even of a survival from which to build a new and restored kingdom. This 
word on exile and escape in effect caps and supersedes the dismal pro¬ 
nouncement in the context of the third and fourth visions—7:17, repeated 
in 7:11. The threatened exile is not the worst that will happen, but those 
who survive that experience will be pursued and overtaken by the Sword of 
Yahweh, whoever the particular agent may be. 

The general interpretation of the fifth vision and its oracle holds that the 
focus is on Bethel, its temple and personnel. It is a follow-up on chap. 7 
with its devastating attack on the sanctuaries and more particularly on the 
high priest. Here the vision is of the destruction of the temple at Bethel, 
commanded by Yahweh and to be carried out by the angelic agent who 
strikes the capitals and the thresholds. On the one hand it is a vision of God 
commanding one of his agents to strike the temple, and on the other it is a 
realistic picture of the damage that an earthquake (also an act of God) will 
do to a structure with pillars. The violence of the earthquake will destroy 
even the foundations, that is, the floor plan including thresholds and 
entry ways, which usually survive when everything else has disappeared. 
Archaeologists reconstruct on the basis of foundations and trenches even 
when the structures have been completely demolished. Here the destruc¬ 
tion, divinely authorized and commanded, is complete (cf. Ps 137:7). It is a 
vision with material consequences, but it does not provide a historical or 
entirely realistic account of the way in which the destruction will be carried 
out, whether by foreign armies or by violent natural catastrophe. In fact, 
both seem to be involved, because the prophet insists that there will be no 
survivors. Any who survive the initial disaster will be tracked down and 
dispatched. The view, then, is that the Bethel sanctuary and its personnel 
were the direct target of this unparalleled onslaught and that both the 
sanctuary and its priests would be obliterated, regardless of attempts to 
escape. We believe that the description of annihilation here is centered on 
and limited to the sanctuary and its people (perhaps the whole city), but 
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does not necessarily include the nation and certainly not the world. In 
other words, it is selective destruction but, within its limits, total. 

The extreme measures aimed at Bethel need to be understood in the 
context of its traditional status and importance in the history of Israelite 
religion. From patriarchal times it was a sacred center and is especially 
associated with Jacob. Even though it never was a national capital it re¬ 
tained its status as a central shrine through all of the vicissitudes of na¬ 
tionhood. While eclipsed by Jerusalem with the rise of David and Solomon, 
it was restored to prominence by Jeroboam I, who intended it to be a rival 
to the southern capital. The rivalry between the two shrines must have been 
very bitter, and the degree of hostility can be documented in the story of 
Josiah’s destruction of the sanctuary at Bethel and the sacrificial slaughter 
of its priests and other temple personnel (cf. 2 Kgs 23:15-20—in particular 
vv 19-20, which indicate that the priests were sacrificed and the bones 
burned on the altars to desecrate them permanently). The use of the word 
zbh for the slaughter of the priests shows that the action was understood as 
a ritual of sacrifice and was intended to end the history of the shrine and its 
priesthood forever. It is of interest that excavations at Bethel have never 
uncovered the remains of the sanctuary, or even its location. While it may 
be found some day, it is clear that little if anything survived the destruction 
and desecration. 

Amos’ fury against the sanctuary can hardly be explained in terms of the 
rivalry between Jerusalem and Bethel or in the light of the latter actions of 
Josiah, except as they may reflect the intense hatred of the heterodox sanc¬ 
tuary. There is the tradition in the Deuteronomic History of prophetic 
denunciation of Bethel and its works in the long episode described in 
1 Kings 13 (cf. 12:25-33). This story contains a condemnation of Bethel 
and of Jeroboam as well as the only clear case of prophecy after the event in 
this material, an explicit forecast of the destructive cleansing of the place by 
Josiah, thus anticipating the latter’s invasion of the area about three hun¬ 
dred years later. 

Amos’ tirade fits in well with this viewpoint and shows that among 
prophets such as Amos Bethel symbolized the worst aspects of official reli¬ 
gion in the north, extending from the time of Jeroboam I, with further 
corruption and contamination contributed by later kings and the local 
priesthood. 

Behind the current denunciation lies an earlier history of conflict and 
dissension. Somehow the story of the golden calf in Exodus cannot be 
separated from the cult of the golden bulls at Bethel and Dan inaugurated 
by Jeroboam I. It is hard to believe that Jeroboam was initiating something 
new or that this cult was not based on some version of the episode in the 
wilderness. It may well be that the association of the bull figure with the 
God of Israel goes back to patriarchal times and was revived by Jeroboam 
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in order to compete successfully against the more recent rival, Jerusalem. 
The patriarchal God was El Shadday, and the association with Bethel con¬ 
firms both the name and primary location of the deity, who may be 
Amorite El or Canaanite El but in any case El the dominant figure in many 
versions of northwestern Semitic religion. We may postulate a direct link 
with the bull figure, a title applicable to El (also Baal). The conflict between 
this god, at home in Canaan and among the patriarchs, and Yahweh, the 
desert-mountain deity from the southland, introduced by Moses to Israel 
after his contact with the priest and people of Midian and settlement 
among them, is complex and far from one-sided or clear-cut. According to 
the prevailing tradition, the bull figure associated with El is destroyed and 
its followers annihilated by Moses, the representative of Yahweh and his 
faithful Levites. Aaron’s role is of interest because he apparently represents 
the older, patriarchal El religion and presumably was the archetypal priest 
for Bethel, as Moses was for the sanctuary at Dan. It may be that the 
original conflict, reflected in the golden calf episode in the wilderness and 
revived in the story of Jeroboam and the sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan, 
was between adherents of Aaron—representing the old patriarchal El, with 
their base in Canaan—and those of Moses—representing Yahweh, the God 
of Sinai and the Decalogue, of deliverance from Egyptian bondage and the 
wilderness sojourn. The triumph of Yahweh in the wilderness was later 
softened and smoothed over in the settlement in Canaan, and the shrines, 
centers, and territories pertaining to El the patriarchal deity were consoli¬ 
dated under the leadership of Yahweh and his representatives. But in the 
process the two gods, Yahweh and El, were equated, and the terminology of 
each was applied to the other. The old rivalries and conflicts remained, 
however, in spite of the recognition that Yahweh indeed was El under 
certain aspects, or that El was the all-inclusive father figure in whom all 
other gods, even Yahweh, would find their niche. 

The revival of the bull cult at its most important center, Bethel, was a 
sure sign of the corruption of Mosaic religion and the reintroduction of 
pagan factors and features from which Yahwism could recover only with 
difficulty, if at all. The extirpation of the bull cult and the extermination of 
the priests there were the necessary strategy to eliminate once and for all 
the threat of polytheism and idolatry. Thus was the ancient conflict finally 
resolved, with the forcible elimination of the sanctuary and its priesthood 
and the abolition of its cult, while the role and epithets, the attributes and 
characteristics of El as chief of the gods, as covenant designer and fulfiller, 
could be transferred to Yahweh to enhance the authority and status of the 
desert warrior from Sinai. 
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III.B.2.b. HYMN (9:5-6) 


9:5a My Lord Yahweh of hosts: 

who strikes the earth so that it melts, 
and all who dwell in it mourn; 

5b it all rises like the Nile, 

and subsides like the Nile of Egypt; 

6a who built its upper stories in the sky, 

and its supports that he founded upon the earth; 

6b who summoned the waters of the sea, 

and poured them over the surface of the earth— 
His name is Yahweh! 


NOTES 

The relation of this third Hymn (or apostrophe) to the ones in 4:13 and 
5:8-9 has been discussed in the Notes and Comments at those places. 

9:5a. My Lord Yahweh, This is Amos’ favorite name for God, and here it 
combines with hass$ba*dt to make a unique expression. It is also unusual for 
the name to come at the beginning of such an apostrophe. The ending in 
v 6bB is standard. The combination completes a pattern that embraces the 
three hymns: 


4:13 yhwh y lhy sb'wt Smw 
5:8 yhwh Smw 

5:27 y lhy sb^t Smw 

9:5 y dny yhwh h$b\>t 
9:6 yhwh Smw 

Compare Hos 12:6 for y lhy sb*wt. The title yhwh sb*wt is usual. 

The basic structure of this Hymn is supplied by three participles, each 
with the article. They celebrate three distinct moments or events in 
Yahweh’s relationship with his creation, but no narrative thread is appar¬ 
ent. It is neither a mini-creation story nor an apocalypse, though it has 
elements of both. Verse 5 largely repeats 8:8 (though the two passages start 
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differently) and describes a destructive theophany. The continuation of the 
opening participle by means of three wa w-consecutive future verbs makes 
this one the most prophetic (apocalyptic-eschatological) of the three. Verse 
6a describes cosmic creation (heaven and earth). Verse 6b, which has al¬ 
ready been used in 5:8b, is a miniature flood story. The perfect verb in 
chiastic parallelism with the participle in v 6a is in epic style; the waw- 
consecutive past in sequence with the participle in v 6b is more like classical 
narrative. 

its upper stories ... and its supports. The reference would be to the 
heavenly miqdds or to the whole cosmos as a vast residence for God (Exod 
15:17). Together they make up the edifice that Yahweh has built or will 
build. But what is it? Its upper stories reach into the skies, while its lower 
levels rest upon the earth. The description of the Tower of Babel is similar, 
for the top extended to the sky; but it was manmade, while the building in 
this passage was erected by Yahweh. While Yahweh is creator of the moun¬ 
tains, his own mountain included, here we are speaking of a building, itself 
related to the sacred mountain and symbolic of it, but which functions as a 
palace for the deity and his entourage. Just as the temple tower of 
Babylonia linked heaven and earth and was shaped like the sacred moun¬ 
tains that did so—its upper story or stories were called heaven and its base 
was on earth—so here the palace of God, which he himself builds, is de¬ 
scribed in the same terms as the temple that is reflective of the sacred 
mountains that link heaven and earth. 

The basic picture is that there are two kinds of sanctuary: one heavenly, 
made by God himself, that is located in heaven, commonly on top of or 
above a mountain sacred to the god (Sinai or Horeb to Yahweh, Saphon to 
Baal, etc.); the other, an earthly shrine ; that is a replica of the heavenly 
palace, usually at the foot of the same mountain or at some distance from 
it. Yahweh is present in both but in different ways. Here the reference is to 
his building activity. This activity apparently involves both structures, the 
heavenly temple that he builds himself (with his own hands, but it could 
actually be carried out by heavenly agents, just as Baal’s house is built by 
the artificer god and his cohorts) and the earthly counterpart that is built at 
his direction, according to the plan of the original in heaven and under his 
sponsorship and protection. Hence the upper structure in heaven and the 
lower structure on earth together represent the abiding place of the Most 
High. Apparently this combination is what Amos or his editor had in mind. 

supports (or vault). The Heb word y aguddd occurs four times in the Bible 
and is given four distinct meanings in the lexicons: 

1. Exod 12:22, a bunch of hyssop used for sprinkling; 

2. 2 Sam 2:25, a band of soldiers; 
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3. Isa 58:6, the thongs of a yoke; and 

4. Amos 9:6, a vault (of the sky). 

Numbers 1 and 2, and perhaps no. 3 as well, have the idea of a set of items 
held together in some way. See Isa 58:6: 

harsubbot resaVZ’aguddot motd 
bands of wickedness//thongs of a yoke. 

The only other occurrence of harsubbot (Ps 73:4) does not assist in sharpen¬ 
ing the meaning. 

The equation of J agudda with “vault” in Amos 9:6 rests on two argu¬ 
ments. (1) It is parallel to ma c dlotdw, which are assumed to be the upper 
parts of a building, with y dguddd as an approximate synonym. But the 
connection with “earth” and ysd suggests foundation structures. (2) There 
is an alleged Arabic cognate, y ijadun. The Heb y aguddd would seem to be 
the same as Akk agiddu (agittu ), a Sumerian loanword meaning “bandage” 
or “turbanlike headgear” (CAD 1.1.151). The Akkadian synonym list 
Malku VI (143) has agittu equivalent to simdu or sindu (Heb serried ), 
which occupies the same semantic field; e.g., simittu is the crosspiece of a 
yoke (CAD 1.151). The word simdu has the following meanings ( simdu A, 
CAD 16.196f.): 

1. bandage; 

2. team of draft animals; 

3. brickwork; and 

4. architectural arrangement. 

In the first two it resembles both Heb y dguddd and Heb semed. The 
semantic connection between the first two meanings (“band”) and the last 
two (“structure”) is not evident. It may be only a coincidence that y aguddd 
likewise has architectural associations: simdu means brickwork in the lower 

m 

portions of a building. Even without this hint, the balance of Amos 9:6 
suggests that ma c aldt refers to an upper structure and y aguddd refers to a 
lower structure. 

The text of Amos 9:6 can be translated in two ways: 

Syllables Stresses 

habboneh baSSamayim ma c dldtdw 3 -h 3 -h 3 = 9 3 

wa’aguddatd ( al-’eres ySsadah 5+1 + 1 + 3 = 10 3 

The one who built in the skies [heavens] his upper stories and his 
assemblage [a bound structure] upon the earth, which he founded 
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or 

and its assemblage on earth—he founded it. 

Because both y gdtw and y rs are feminine nouns, the suffix on ysdh could 
refer to either; hence the variant renderings. The parallel passage in 
Ps 78:69, however, offers only one grammatical possibility, y rs f because the 
other possible referent in that verse is a masculine noun: 


wayyiben kemo-rdmlm miqdaSd 

Syllables 

Stresses 

4 

ke?eres yesadah le c 6lam 

2 + 3 + 3 = 8 

3 


And he built like the heights his sanctuary 
like the earth that he founded from of old. 

We think that the 3d m. s. suffixes in Amos 9:6 refer to the sanctuary 
rather than to Yahweh. The other observation is that we should interpret 
the clause y rsysdh the same way in both passages (Amos 9:6 and Ps 78:69). 
In Amos 9:6 we have a perfect chiasm, with the verbs at the ends and the 
prepositional phrases in the middle. The implication is that the verbs match 
and balance and hence ought to refer to comparable things. There is no 
grammatical hindrance to reading the 3d f. s. suffix on ysd[h\ as referring to 
y gdtw, though it is redundant and affects the symmetry. Grammatically it 
works better with y rs as a retrospective suffix in what would normally be a 
relative clause with y sr. But this is a fossil poetic expression that occurs 
often enough to make it clear that y sr is unnecessary. One could exercise 
either option; we note that the RSV reads the suffix as referring to y gdtw: 

Who builds his upper chambers in the heavens 
and founds his vault upon the earth. 

The RSV ignores the redundant suffix, but note how it renders Ps 78:69: 

He built his sanctuary like the high heaven, 
like the earth, which he has founded forever. 

We think the two clauses must be rendered in the same way, and that 
grammatically Ps 78:69 should be rendered as RSV does, though we lose 
the parallelism of the verbs. In that verse we have a partial chiasm, which 
suggests that Vwlm refers to mqdSw rather than to y rs. So we would render 
the passage as follows: 

And he built like the heights his sanctuary 
And like earth, which he founded, from of old. 
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(That is, “he built his sanctuary . . . from of old.”) Furthermore, mqdSw 
describes the heavenly sanctuary, not the earthly one to be built on Mount 
Zion. With regard to the prepositions kemo and k8, they compare the 
sanctuary with the (heavenly) heights and the earth (below), indicating the 
vast dimensions of the divine palace. It was as high as the sky and as low as 
the earth—it extended from one to the other. Essentially the same idea is 
expressed in Amos 9:6, but the prepositions are different, more explicit. 

The main reason why it is difficult to disconnect the verb ysd from the 
noun >5 is that they are bound together in a great variety of passages. A 
partial list follows. 

1. Ps 24:1-2 

layhwh ha’are? umSlo’ah 
tebel weyosebe bah 
ki-hu* c al-yammim yesadah 
wPal-nehardt yekoneneha 

To Yahweh belong the earth and its fullness, 
the world and those dwelling in it; 
for it is he who founded it upon the seas, 
and upon the rivers he set it firmly. 

2. Ps 89:12 
leka Samayim 

*ap-Wka } ares 
tebel um$ld y dh 
’attd yesadtam 

To you belong the heavens, 

also [indeed] to you is the earth 
the world and its fullness, 
as for you, you founded them . 

3. Ps 102:26 
ttpdntm ha’ares yasadta 
uma c d£eh yadeyka Samayim 

In olden times you founded the earth , 
and the heavens are the work of your hands. 

Probably there is a combination here, with the verb taking 
both objects and the phrase also applying to both: 
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You founded the earth and the heavens, 
which are the work of your hands. 

The sense is clear, and the reference is to creation: Ipnym, literally, “for¬ 
merly,” that is to say, “in ancient times.” 

4. Ps 104:5 

yasad- y eres c al-mekdneyha 
bal-timmot c dldm wa c ed 

9 

He founded the earth upon its bases, 

so that it should not be shaken for ever and eternity. 

Here the time frame is future; but note the absence of any preposition with 
Svlm w c d. 


5. Prov 3:19 

yhwh behokmd yasad- y eres 
konen samayim bitbund 

Yahweh by Wisdom founded the earth, 
he established the heavens by understanding. 

Here we have three combinations: He founded/established the earth/heav¬ 
ens by wisdom/understanding. There is also a partial chiasm (two-way, not 
three-way). 


6. Job 38:4 

y epoh hayita b$yosdi- y ares 

Where were you when I founded the earth? 

7. Isa 48:13 
y ap-yadt ydsMd y eres 
wimini tippghd Samayim 

Indeed my [left?] hand founded the earth 
and my right hand spread out the heavens. 


8. Isa 51:13 
wattiSkah yhwh c oSeka 
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noteh Mmayim 
wfyosed y ares 

wattipahed tamid kol-hayyom 

And you have forgotten Yahweh your maker, 

who stretched out the heavens, 

and who founded the earth , 

and you have feared continually at all times. 

9. Isa 51:16b 

lintda c samayim 

welisod y dres 
■ 

To stretch out the heavens 
and to found the earth 

10. Zech 12:1 
noteh Samayim 

weydsed 3 ares 

Who stretched out the heavens 
and who founded the earth. 

The association of ysd and y rs in all of these passages is unmistakable and 
certain. But in no case do we have a parallel usage with bnh such as we 
have in Ps 78:69 and Amos 9:6. We would say that the odds are in favor of 
the relative clause interpretation: higher for Ps 78:69 but likely in both 
cases. The other, making the object of the verb the y gdh or some equivalent 
feminine noun, seems a little farfetched, more so in the psalm where the 
only other referent is mqdSw, which is masculine. But even in Amos the 
connection with y gdtw is awkward because of the redundancy. The only 
thing to consider is the balancing of the verbs, bnh//ysd. But it is instruc¬ 
tive that this logical parallelism does not occur in any of our passages. It 
does, however, occur elsewhere. There is a good example in Isa 44:28: 

wltle’mdr liruSalayim tibbdneh 
wihekal tiwwased 

Saying to Jerusalem, “It shall be built,” 

and of the temple, “Its foundation shall be laid.” 

The parallelism is clear, and it seems equally clear that both verbs refer 
to the temple in Jerusalem, in spite of the apparent disagreement in gender 
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between the noun hykl (usually taken to be masculine) and the verbs, which 
are parsed as 3d f. s. Whether the verbs have been attracted to the noun 
yrwslm, which is feminine, or to the word hykl, which is construed as 
feminine (cf. hyklwt, Hos 8:14), the point is that both verbs are linked to 
the same subject. Also 1 Kgs 16:34: 

beyamayw band hfel bet ha’eli *et-yerihdh 
ba c dbiram bekoro yisseddh 
ubisgub se*ird hissib delateyha 

In his days Hiel of Bethel built Jericho; 

He laid its foundation at the cost of Abiram 
his first-born, 

and set up its gates at the cost of his 
younger son Segub. 

Here bnh and ysd are in the same context but not used strictly in parallel 
construction (cf. Josh 6:26, where the same grouping occurs). 

Zech 8:9 

beyom yussad bet-yhwh seba’dt 
hahekal lehibbanot 

On the day when the house of Yahweh of hosts was founded, 

The temple was to be built. 

The parallelism in Zech 8:9 is solid, but the rendering is difficult. The word 
ysd is used for founding the different temples, and perhaps that is the 
proper model instead of founding the earth (cf. 1 Kgs 5:31-32; 6:37; 7:10; 
Hag 2:18; Zech 4:9; 8:9; Ezra 3:6, 10, 11, 12; 2 Chr 3:3 \ysd//bnh?]). 

The whole matter must now be reconsidered in the light of the evidence 
available. We have the following facts to contend with. 

1. There is a close association between the verb ysd and the noun *rs. 
They go together a number of times, with God as the actual or implied 
subject and earth as the object; the reference is always to the founding or 
creation of the earth. Where a parallel noun is used, we generally have 
either tebel, which is a synonym, or Samayim, which is a complement 
(going all the way back to Gen 1:1 or 2:4). In general, parallel verbs are 
used with kwn (in the poHel-konen ) as a synonym, or various verbs used 
with Smym, such as nth, to complete the balance. 

2. It is noteworthy that the verb bnh is never used with y rs or its parallel 
in any of the passages in which ysd is used with *rs The root bnh does not 
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seem to be used for the creation of heaven or earth or any of their syno¬ 
nyms. It is used for building almost everything else. 

3. When the verbs bnh and ysd occur in close association, the reference 
is always to a building or other structure, including especially a temple. In 
all of these cases, the verbs occur in parallel construction and have the 
same or synonymous objects (or subjects if the verbs are passive). 

4. The root ysd is used in both ways: to describe the creation or founding 
of the earth, and to describe the founding or making of a building such as a 
temple. When it is used in association with the former, the parallel verbs 
are kwn or nth, among others. When it is parallel to bnh it is associated not 
with founding the earth but with founding a building. 

5. The only apparent exceptions are in the two passages under discus¬ 
sion, in which all of these ingredients are present: the verbs are bnh and ysd; 
the nouns are smym or rmym (probably a synonym or a reference to some¬ 
thing in heaven) and y rs; and there is reference to a structure as well, mqdS 
in Ps 78:69 and m c lwt// y gdh in Amos 9:6. It looks like and is a mixture; but 
how is the verb ysd to be understood? Is it basically a description of the 
creation of heaven and earth with a passing reference to a sanctuary; or is it 
a depiction of the founding and building of a temple with a reference to 
heaven and earth; or is it split in half, one part going one way and the other 
the other way? 

We can now draw some conclusions. It is clear that we do not have the 
first pattern in either passage. While the heavens are mentioned (or a syn¬ 
onym) they are not connected with any of the verbs used to describe the 
way they came into being {nth, kwn, tph). The verb used is bnh, and in 
both cases the object is a building or part of one (the sanctuary in Psalm 78 
and its upper parts in Amos 9:6). We can therefore rule out the first pattern. 

A second possibility is that the first part of each line (or first colon) refers 
to the building of the heavenly temple, while the second nevertheless refers 
to the founding of the earth. From the point of view of gr amm ar and 
structure that solution may seem the most credible but also the least satisfy¬ 
ing with respect to overall intention and effectiveness as a piece of poetry. 
The passage in Amos 9:6 is clearly focused on a great structure that 
Yahweh has built with its upper part in the heavens and its lower part on 
the earth. That subject takes care of the first six words, leaving only the last 
for reconsideration. On the basis of the evidence assembled it could with 
equal correctness refer to the founding of the temple (or whatever part of it 
y gdh refers to) or to the founding of the earth. The decisive question con¬ 
cerns the poet’s intention. Was the last word, ysdh, added simply to expand 
the reference to “earth,” or was it used in order to fill out and balance an 
integrated and unified bicolon dealing with a single main theme, thus form¬ 
ing a complete chiasm? 
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hbwnh bsmym mHwtw 
w’gdtw c l-*rs ysdh 

The verbs are at the ends, the direct objects are in the middle, and the 
prepositional phrases lie between: ABC//C'B'A' 

habboneh//yesdddh 
bassamayim// c al-*eres 
ma c aldtd[y]w// wa’aguddato 

Needless to say, if in fact the verbs were not actually complementary, the 
chiasm would be defective. In the case of the other pairs the complemen¬ 
tary character is quite clear: the m c lwt and the *gdh are different parts of the 
same structure, namely, the great divine miqdds, as we know from the 
parallel passage in Ps 78:69. The terms “heaven and earth” constitute a 
standard combination in ancient poetry. Not only do they complement 
each other, they also form a merism. So it seems likely that the verbs also 
complement each other, and, just as mHwtyw is the object of hbwnh, y gdtw 
will be the real object of ysdh (with its retrospective suffix). In this respect 
we come out with the majority of scholars and the RSV, among other 
translations. 

But this analysis and conclusion will affect our evaluation of the parallel 
phenomenon in Ps 78:69. Here the temptation to go with the second or split 
solution will be even greater because of the grammatical factors involved. 
The only visible antecedent for the 3d f. s. suffix on ysdh is *rs, the immedi¬ 
ately preceding word, and it may be that intentionally or not the poet fell 
victim to the prevailing word combination and associated the verbal root 
ysd with the noun y rs. But the arguments used in connection with Amos 9:6 
are also applicable here. The primary focus of the verse is on the temple 
that Yahweh has built. The direct object of the first verb is mqds, and we 
would expect the second verb, it if is parallel to the first, to deal with the 
same, a similar or complementary object, instead of qualifying an indirect 
object such as y rs, which is parallel to a word that has no qualifier. Structur¬ 
ally the sentence is similar to Amos 9:6 in the sense that the parallel terms 
rmym and y rs are both preceded by prepositions, kmw//L We may also 
note that the final word has adverbial force ( le c oldm ) and could be associ¬ 
ated with either *rs//rmym or mqdSw. In either case the phrase must be 
rendered as referring to past time, because the bicolon describes a shrine 
already built, one that is cosmic in dimensions and eternal in its durability, 
hence, “from of old.” While the same could be said of either “earth” or 
“the heavenly sanctuary,” in this verse the reference should more properly 
be to the mqds and is entirely appropriate. The parallel construction is also 
partly chiastic, as we note: 
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wayyiben IFdlam 

k$md-rdmim y$saddh 
miqddSd k&eres 

or 

wybn kmw-rwym mqd§w 

k 3 rs ysdh ISvlm 

Just as the verbs and prepositional phrases form a chiastic pattern and 
should be construed in interlocking fashion, so the two remaining terms 
belong together, and mqdsw . . . l^vlm make a solid combination: “his 
sanctuary . . . from of old” (or, paraphrasing, “his eternal sanctuary”). 

From the foregoing we conclude that ysdh belongs to the same complex 
of ideas and should therefore refer primarily to the building rather than to 
the earth. The only serious problem is the 3d f. s. suffix in ysdh, and we 
must try to explain its presence. There are several possibilities. (1) The poet 
may have been influenced by the other passages in which ysd is used with 
*rs and inadvertently used the 3d f. s. suffix when a 3d m. s. suffix was called 
for. (2) It may be even more likely that when the poem was originally 
written no distinction was made in the spelling of the suffix; before the exile 
(and perhaps through the sixth century) both the 3d m. s. and the 3d f. s. 
suffix would have been spelled with a he, as ysdh. When the revised spelling 
was introduced and waw substituted for he as the 3d m. s. suffix with 
singular nouns (but not as the 3d f. s. suffix, which preserved the he), the 
editor or scribe who made the change overlooked this one because he as¬ 
sumed (on the basis of numerous examples) that the suffix referred to the 
nearest antecedent, y rs, which was feminine, instead of the preceding word, 
mqdSw, which was masculine. So the he was left and was henceforth con¬ 
strued as feminine. 

On balance we prefer the second explanation. In any case, the interpreta¬ 
tion of Ps 78:69 should be essentially the same as that of Amos 9:6, al¬ 
lowing for slight shifts and changes in wording and emphasis. Both de¬ 
scribe the great heavenly temple built by Yahweh with its top in the 
heavens and its infrastructure on earth—a building built from of old. In the 
Psalm there is a connection, probably a comparison with the temple (or 
tabernacle) to be erected on Mount Zion. But the temple in v 69 is cosmic 
and from eternity, not earthly and temporal. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT ON THE BOOK OF VISIONS 


The major components of this section are the visions, and they reflect the 
broader range of the prophet’s call and concerns. On the basis of the names 
mentioned and the other details we have concluded that the visions reflect 
the divine judgment against both nations (it is even possible that they go 
beyond them to the sins of the others listed in chaps. 1-2, but we have no 
clear information on that point) and that it was either Amos’ own conclu¬ 
sion or a divine decision that the northern kingdom, Israel, should be the 
prime target both of judgment and of prophesying. So Amos 7:1-8:3 at any 
rate focus on the northern kingdom as the particular center of attention for 
the general message derived from the visions. The third and fourth visions 
stipulate emphatically that Yahweh will not forgive “my people Israel” 
(7:8, 8:2), which we take to include both kingdoms. Amos may confirm this 
broader application when he tells Amaziah that “Yahweh said to me, ‘Go 
prophesy to my people Israel’ ” (7:15). These are the only three places in 
which the expression Vny y£r*l is used, and we think it shows clearly that 
Amos went to Bethel as a consequence of seeing the third vision, if not both 
the third and the fourth visions. It is hard to decide what the envelope 
(7:7-8 and 8:1-2) around the narrative really signifies, but we would judge 
that Amos had already seen both visions and was firmly placed in Phase 
Two when he went up there. He may well have delivered the Great Set 
Speech on that occasion, because it is the classic Phase Two speech (strictly 
judgmental and the same statement in slightly different language that we 
find in Visions 3 and 4:1 will not forgive him and I will not reverse it. The 
mood and tone are the same. And that speech is proof that all of Israel is 
included in the two visions. So if the connection is correct, then our conclu¬ 
sions based on other considerations are confirmed. The visions point to the 
speech and the speech reflects the visions. The connection also shows us 
how Amos made a speech out of a vision. He took Yahweh’s two speeches 
of eleven words (7:8) and ten words (8:2) and, without using the same 
words, nevertheless translated them into an extended oracle embodying the 
same ideas. Amos no doubt would say for several reasons that every word 
came from Yahweh, which is probably true; but we recognize that it was 
filtered through the responsive and creative mind of the prophet. 

While the message is general it is also specific. Just as the opening speech 
both distinguishes between and includes both kingdoms (Judah, 2:4-5; 
Israel, 2:6-8; their common source in 2:9-13; and perhaps both together in 
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the denouement in 2:14—16), so the narrative in 7:10-17 does the same. 
Immediately following 7:15 (which refers to the larger entity), Amos quotes 
Amaziah about not prophesying against Israel (just the north), so Amos is 
able to shift the focus back to the northern kingdom. That focus does not 
mean that Judah and the other kingdoms are safe, far from it; but Amos is 
in the north, speaking to the north, and thus his primary focus is on the 
north. When he tells Amaziah what is going to happen to him (Amaziah) 
and his family, he is talking about the north and specifies that the north 
(Israel) will go into exile. So we have essentially the same picture in the 
second set of visions and the story encased between them that we have in 
The Book of Doom: northern Israel among the nations, or something like 
that. In that speech (chaps. 1-2), Judah is placed ambivalently. It is treated 
like the other six, because Israel is treated somewhat differently. But it is 
joined to Israel as soon as Amos goes back to the Exodus (3:1). 

There are two points of particular interest. First, in 7:15 Amos says that 
Yahweh told him to prophesy to “my people Israel.” When did he do so? Is 
that prophesying connected with the visions or separate from them? We 
think the answer is clear. All of these matters are interlocking, just as when 
Amos and Amaziah quote each other it is for stylistic reasons, and we can 
take it that the quotations are reliable. Here too the writer does not want to 
write it down twice, so he has Amos quote Yahweh and we must find where 
the quote came from. The reference to c my y&rt is probably an intentional 
giveaway and indicates that after Yahweh explained the vision, he then told 
Amos exactly what Amos quoted him as saying. So that phrase binds the 
second set of visions even more tightly to the episode at Bethel, and thus we 
have a larger nucleus for reconstructing the prophet’s mission. 

The other point goes back to the first pair of visions. It would be difficult 
to prove anything about the scope of the first vision, but the second one 
gives us a clue when it speaks of haheleq (7:4). The LXX apparently trans¬ 
lated heleq yhwh, which would only make explicit what could be inferred 
from the MT, that the whole of Yahweh’s sacred territory is involved, 
which would not be restricted to the northern kingdom. 

We can say with some confidence that the visions are broad enough to 
include both kingdoms. But the specific application, especially of the sec¬ 
ond set, brought Amos north to speak about eight kingdoms, even though 
the focus of particular attention was Israel, with its capital at Samaria and 
its major shrine at Bethel. 

We must now consider the second half of The Book of Visions. Here we 
are dealing with the transition to Phase Three, which is depicted in the fifth 
vision. The key to this transition is 8:3, which serves to close the descrip¬ 
tion of the fourth vision and at the same time to open the way to the fifth 
vision in 9:1-4. There may be an important connection between the vision 
of the destruction of the temple (9:1) and the violent massacre in the palace 
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described in 8:3. The latter also contains the formula bayyom hahu\ which 
links it with the subsequent material, where bywm hhw } occurs twice more 
(8:9, 13). We recall as well that the only other occurrence of bywm hhw’ 
(except for 9:11, which has a different orientation but is also linked to the 
others) is at 2:16, and this fact gives us a clue as to the place of 8:3 in the 
development. 

At the end of the first insertion (7:10-17), Amos is at the edge between 
Phases Two and Three. He has obviously come to the end of his patience in 
trying to deal with both Amaziah and Jeroboam and is talking about the 
doom that hangs over the heads of the leadership. He says that Amaziah 
will die in an unclean land among the exiles. Amos seems to be letting 
Amaziah die of natural causes, disgraced, exiled and with his family dead 
or equally humiliated; but in fact he is threatening the priest with the same 
death that Amaziah quoted him as predicting for Jeroboam. How will 
Amaziah die?—by the sword, in all likelihood. The implication that 
Amaziah will share in the king’s fate is to be found in the reference to 
Jeroboam (7:11), where the same verb is used (yamut in v 11, tdmut in 
v 17), or even in v 9, where “the sword” plays a prominent role. So this 
linkage would mean that Amos has targeted both Jeroboam and Amaziah 
for execution, which is the precise method of judgment for Phase Three, as 
we will see. But maybe these statements are just the tip of the iceberg, and 
the full force of Phase Three will only be realized later, namely, that every¬ 
one included in the woes is also going to be punished that way. For clear 
Phase-Three references to execution by the sword look at 9:4, which reflects 
the judicial power, while 9:3 is its mythic equivalent. But the decisive pas¬ 
sage is the climax and culmination of Phase Three in 9:10, where precisely 
the same language is used as in the confrontation scene, except that the 
whole class is sentenced to execution: 

bahereb ydmutu kol hatta’e c ammi 

All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword. 

That line concludes the judgment of the people of the Woes (indeed it is 
the last Woe—so it is clear that everyone mentioned in a Woe is finally 
sentenced to death). The two main phases can be classified and described as 
follows. 

1. Phase Two is defined by the second pair of visions and is filled out in 
The Book of Doom, especially the great opening speech. The message is, 
briefly, that the eight kingdoms will be destroyed and there will be some 
exiles. The specific fate of Israel is destruction and exile of its population, a 
threat repeated frequently. 

2. Phase Three is represented by the last vision. It specifies that the 
leadership will not be spared even in exile. They will all be summarily 
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executed (just dying is too good for them). Amos 9:1-4 is absolutely with¬ 
out pity or kindness. No one will escape, and they will all be executed. If 
any escape the Sword they will be bitten by the Serpent instead. Phase 
Three, for reasons given, has to be tied to the Woes, so The Book of Woes 
belongs here as well. Amos’ strategy (or his editor’s) in including the last of 
the Woes in the second insertion into The Book of Visions can now be 
appreciated. It achieves a more nuanced effect. 

The Woes dominate Phase One and, at that stage and in that setting, they 
can serve as accusation and indictment; but the implied sentence and judg¬ 
ment are not yet final. Indeed it is still possible to mix the Woes with urgent 
exhortations to repent. 

When all of this material is subsequently incorporated into the great 
sanctuary address at Bethel (which should have included practically every¬ 
thing we now have in 1:2—8:3, and possibly much more that was not pre¬ 
served), the Woes take on a different character, for they are now back¬ 
ground and basis for the judgments of Phase Two. In one more step, all 
Phase-Two material, which already incorporates Phase One, is retained in 
the final comprehensive statement, all of the materials being wound tightly 
together. 

The author has thus achieved several effects at once. The Book of Woes 
can be studied as a distinct unit, which still documents Phase One. The 
Woes, found mainly there, are pinned into the other two “books” by an 
opening and a closing Woe. These two Woes are partly identical, partly 
complementary, and together they bring the other Woes into a connection 
with Phases Two and Three. Amos 2:7, the first of the series, plugs them all 
into the oracle against Israel in the Great Set Speech. Amos 8:4 (all but the 
last—8:14, which is related to 8:4, is still to come) plugs them all into Phase 
Three. In other words, Amos has been pursuing the same group all the 
time, with 9:10 as the very last summary, so that “all the sinners” are all of 
the people targeted in all of the Woes. 

We do not mean that everything in those sections belongs to the Phase or 
vision that is dominant. We have to account for Phase One material that 
arises from the first pair of visions. The only real Phase-One oracles left in 
the book are in The Book of Woes, especially 5:4—5, 14, and 5:24, but there 
is very little. Otherwise it is basically Phase Three, along with that snippet 
in 5:15 which points beyond to a Phase Four. The plagues represent the 
failure of Phase One and end it. 

Phase Four is the easiest of all to identify and isolate, mainly the last two 
oracles (9:11-15) in that order, 4A (IV.B.l) and 4B (IV.B.2). They repre¬ 
sent, respectively, the culmination of the bywm hhw* and the ymym b*ym 
series. In 4A {bywm hhw y ) we have the first aspect of the restoration, and it 
involves the end of the judgment, by applying Phase Three to Edom, no 
doubt something the remaining Israelites and Judahites would have been 
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happy to help with. The phrase bywm hhw* refers to Phase Three. We have 
it in 8:3, which has to be linked with the last vision and everything between 
(8:4—14). The latter is clearly a Woe section and properly belongs with 
Phase Three, not least because with the exception of g*wn y c qb in 8:7 there 
are no national references: we have the internal division between those who 
are condemned and those who might survive. The other bywm hhw* passage 
in 8:13-14 belongs here too, not only because of the Woe people but also 
because of the battle scene in which the young men fall. The vision in 9:1-4 
involves both methods of destruction. The earthquake is clear enough, but 
there is also Yahweh with his sword in 9:1. It is his battle sword, while the 
sword in 9:4 is the judicial sword. Now we must come back to 2:14—16, 
where we have bywm hhw 3 and the insistence that no one will escape: 
compare the words in 2:14—16 with 9:1: 

9:1 lo’-yanus lahem nas 

weld*-yimmalet lahem pa lit 

2:14 we’abad manos miqqal 

9 • • 

wegibbor lo’-ySmallet napso 
» « • 

2:15 wiqal beraglayw lo 3 ygmallef 

werdkeb hassus lo 3 ygmallet nap$o 

2:16 w&ammis libbo baggibborim 

c arom yanus bayyom-hahu* 

In 2:16 the subject may flee, but neither he nor anyone else will es¬ 
cape, From this point it follows that bywm hhw* basically reflects Phase 
Three situations and that 2:14—16 belongs to that phase. The affinities with 
Vision 5 and the other bywm hhw* passages show that Phase Three is in 
mind and explain why it did not quite fit into the other materials in The 
Book of Doom. 

The complementary example of bywm hhw* material is 8:9-10, a dreadful 
dirge, clearly Phase Three, because this is when the tragedy comes home 
with all its brutality. It could fit Phase Two also, but the bulk of the 
mourning passages are in The Book of Woes. Thus we can now put 5:16-17 
in place and see it as a combination with 5:18-20, also with the dirge in 5:2 
and the curious material in 5:3, with its correlates in 6:9-10. 

We also think we can sort out the use of the special names: Joseph would 
be Phase Three, while Isaac belongs more likely to Phase Two. The g*wn 
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y c qb is Phase Three (cf. Woes), y c qb alone is Phase One, byt y c qb is Phase 
Three, 3:13 is right for Phase Two, but 9:8 looks like Phase Three. 

If we look at the other eschatological expression, ymym b y ym, there are 
only three instances in Amos, and they seem to be heterogeneous. They are 
obviously important because the closing oracle uses the phrase and clearly 
depicts the final stage of Phase Four. 

One other occurrence is in 8:11-12, which describes the famine of the 
word. According to our analysis it might be placed with other Phase-Three 
material because it is in the section 8:4—14. But it hardly fits with the theme 
of the extirpation of the sinners. This material ties into the theme of proph¬ 
ecy and the absence of the word of Yahweh. It should be connected with 
the comments about the prophets in 2:11-12, 3:3-8, and especially 7:10-17; 
it seems to go better with Phase-Two material. This passage also refers to 
the period of the end of Phase One, when the people fail to repent, and 
when prophets attempt to speak but the leaders shut them up. So it really is 
an aspect of Phase Two. It is the waiting period between the end of pro¬ 
phetic utterances and the actual disaster. 

The first occurrence of ymym b*ym is in 4:2, which is a classic example of 
Phase Two. It is true that these people qualify for the Woes and are a 
distinctive group, but in Phase Two they share the general fate. In any case, 
no clear distinction is made between the population generally and the elite, 
though the leaders are identified and condemned, but we do not hear of 
them being sentenced to execution. That fate befalls them in Phase Three. 

We can make a distinction in Phase Two, but it is horizontal, not verti¬ 
cal. There is the general destruction forecast in the Great Set Speech, which 
includes all of the nations. Then there is the special material on the fate of 
the northern kingdom, which is singled out in several passages such as this 
one (8:11-12). So it looks as though ymym b*ym splits around Phase Three 
and functions in Phases Two and Four, which is not surprising, because 
Four reverses Two, while Three is a special refinement of Phase Two, 
which has no future: it is an execution. The one point at which bywm hhw y 
functions in Phase Four is to indicate the transition from the final annihila¬ 
tion of Edom to the golden age. 

If we try to apply the new insights to the name “Israel,” we would point 
out the following: *my y&r*l is used in Phase Two and again in Phase Four 
(the third and fourth visions, the confrontation in Amos 7, and the last 
oracle, which reverses Phase Two). c Ammt alone in 9:10 belongs to Phase 
Three. The phrase byt y§r*l belongs substantially in Phase One (The Book of 
Woes) but is also found elsewhere. In 9:9 we are in Phase Three. It looks as 
though the divisions in the book of Amos can be organized in a variety of 
ways and that on the whole they tend to reinforce one another in terms of 
both subject matter and Phases, and in some cases terminology. 
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Introduction to the Epilogue 


Two completely opposite notes are struck at the end of the book. A final 
statement is made about Yahweh’s evenhanded jurisdiction over all of the 
nations (9:7), which results in judgment against them all (chaps. 1-2). That 
judgment will bring about total destruction (vv 9:8-10). Yet, right to the 
end, that threat is issued in paradoxical language: destruction will be com¬ 
plete—“I shall destroy it from the surface of the earth” (v 8aB); “All the 
sinners of my people shall die” (v lOaB)—and yet, “I shall not utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob” (v 8b). The parable of the sieve (v 9) sets forth 
this enigma. 

How can there be any future after the total destruction described and 
predicted so many times in the earlier part of the book? The closing verses 
(11-15) contradict this complete annihilation so absolutely that many 
scholars have been unable to fit them into the rest of the book. It would 
have been quite impossible for Amos himself to turn around so completely 
at the end of his career and to reaffirm the old hopes of security and 
prosperity that he had denounced as fallacious and obsolete. Therefore 
these verses must have been added much later by an editor, who wished to 
soften the severity of the prophet’s word and who wished to bring a mes¬ 
sage of hope to the survivors of the catastrophe. This addition represents a 
later triumph of an optimistic world view over the prophet’s message, a 
contradiction and cancellation of Amos’ true words, carried out right in his 
own book! 

What an irony if Amos, having defied Amaziah, and having stood firmly 
by his principles, finally fell into the hands of an editor who was able to 
turn his words into their exact opposite! It would require a very audacious 
person to do such a thing; and he would have to have a fairly low estimate 
of the authority and finality of the prophet’s genuine words. He would also 
have to foist his revised version on a community that would be just as 
jarred and puzzled by the sudden change at the end as we are; but who, 
unlike ourselves, could make inquiries (if the previous version had enjoyed 
any degree of public recognition or circulation) and expose such tampering. 

Such a reviser would also have to have a high regard for his own better 
understanding of the matter. But if he had a contrary message, why cobble 
it onto the end of such a solid and sustained presentation of views the 
opposite of his own? Why not simply ignore or suppress the book of Amos 
altogether? 
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Later editorial additions and revisions have been detected at many places 
throughout the book of Amos, mainly of an eschatological character, like 
the Epilogue. Most of them, notably the three Hymns, heighten the theme 
of total destruction that will take place in the End Time. We have already 
argued that none of these passages can be convincingly denied to Amos, 
admitting all along that little or nothing in the book can be proved to come 
directly from Amos himself either. 

The status of this Epilogue as integral to the whole book will be dis¬ 
cussed in detail in the concluding comment. Here we will make only two 
preliminary points. The first is: Why bother at all? The intensity of 
Yahweh’s rage against “all the sinners of my people” does not arise from a 
detached and disinterested commitment to abstract principles of justice 
that are met when just penalties are fully applied, and when the total elimi¬ 
nation of evil brings everything to a satisfactory conclusion. The simple 
solution, now that creation has been so hopelessly corrupted, is to annihi¬ 
late the lot and revert once more to self-existent deity as the only reality, as 
it once was before God had the idea of creating a world distinct from 
himself. That simple but drastic remedy was tried once in the great Flood, 
though even then there was an exception; it was not tried again, and it is 
not contemplated as a possibility in the Bible. The driving will of God is to 
have a creation and to be related to his creatures. The intensity of his anger 
is a measure of that commitment. 

His concern and care are shown even more profoundly at the high points 
of the book: the visions, especially the first two. Here Yahweh allows him¬ 
self to be persuaded by the plea of one man, so responsive is he to his 
creatures. And the argument that reaches into the depths of God, beyond 
justice and equity, is a simple command not to destroy the creation com¬ 
pletely. Amos has often been presented as a single-minded champion of 
justice, and therefore as a prophet of unmitigated doom. He does not be¬ 
have this way when he is alone with God. Here he has moved onto ground 
different from justice, and he has found Yahweh on that same ground. On 
the ground of justice, crime brings punishment. That is all there is to be 
said. If Yahweh were no more than a God of justice, the story would be 
quite simple. On the grounds of mercy, justice can be met by compensation 
or atonement, and forgiveness can be secured on the basis of repentance 
and reparation. In the early stages of Amos' career every effort was made to 
arrest Israel’s headlong flight into doom by minatory plagues and preach¬ 
ing, calling the people to repentance. Yet even when they fail to repent, 
there is a call to meet God (4:12). This summons sounds threatening, but 
what immediately follows is not a prediction of disaster, rather a celebra¬ 
tion of God’s spectacular power in the original creation and continual man¬ 
agement of the world (4:13). 

So one must ask if Yahweh’s clear preference, to sustain and secure his 
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world and his people, at any cost and on any pretext, is ever totally 
abandoned and replaced by disillusionment, despair, and destruction. Does 
God ever lose hope or give up? 

The second general point to be made about the Epilogue as a reaffirma¬ 
tion of divine hope at the end of the book is its primitive this-worldly 
character. It is not at all like the elaborate and fantastic otherworldly apoc¬ 
alypses that came to the fore in the last stages of OT times. It is no more 
than a restoration of the old way of life for Israel and Edom(!) and of the 
old monarchy with all of the best features of city and country life. This 
depiction can hardly be called apocalyptic. Its affinities lie with the old 
covenant promises. We can outline the whole section as follows: 

Words 


Introduction (v 7aA) 

7 

1 

Divider (7aB): n 3 m yhwh 

2 1 
1 \ 
1 

31 

I. (vv 7b-8bA) 

29 J 

1 

Divider (8bB): n 3 m yhwh 

2 1 
L I 
1 

30 

II. (vv 9-10) 

28 J 

1 

III. (w 11—12a) 

26 j 

30 

Divider (12b): n 3 m yhwh ( 4h z*t 

4 J 

1 

IV. (vv 13-15bA) 

48 i 

- 51 

Ending (15bB): 3 mr yhwh 3 Ihyk 

3 \ 



149 


Just as the first Hymn fragment (4:13) closes The Book of Doom (chaps. 
1-4), so the third Hymn fragment (9:5-6) closes The Book of Visions 
(7:1—9:6). The remaining nine verses strike two antithetical notes, one 
sounding the end of the nation (9:7-10), the other its future restoration 
(9:11-15). The two units are themselves very complex, with numerous 
themes and images all woven together. They are also closely linked, in spite 
of their contrasting messages. The entire passage (vv 7-15) has many con¬ 
nections with all preceding units of the book of Amos and thus serves as a 
climactic and final statement. 

In what follows we shall discuss these matters in detail. To introduce the 
subject, we suggest for this unit the following structural analysis. 

1. Verse 7 forms a double introduction, each part of which (7a and 7b) 
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opens with a positive question (formulated negatively but requiring a posi¬ 
tive answer, and rhetorical in any case). The order is reversed, for 7a in¬ 
troduces the second part and 7b the first part. 

2. The unit as a whole divides into three parts, the first two forming an 
interlocking larger component, while the last forms a coda or epilogue to 
the Epilogue. The entire section is bounded by second-person forms, 
though the opening used the 2d m. pi. form (v 7a) and the closing uses the 
2d m. s. suffix (v 15b). 

A. 9:7b-10 First or interior ring 

1. v 7b Introduction 

2. vv 8a, 10 The destruction of the sinful kingdom 

3. vv 8b-9 The survival of the house of Jacob/Israel scattered among the 

nations 

B. 9:7a, 11-12 Second or outer ring 

1. v 7a Introduction 

2. v 11 The restoration of the skt dwyd 

3. v 12 The final battle against Edom 

C. 9:13-15 The epilogue of the Epilogue = coda 

1. v 13 The superabundance of the New Age 

2. v 14 The restoration of the people and renewal of the land 

3. v 15 The permanent planting 

What is described here is nothing less than the whole history of Israel 
among the nations, from the time of the Exodus until that day (bywm hhw*) 
on which the nation will be rebuilt and its people replanted forever on its 
land, never to be disturbed again. 

The unit under consideration summarizes the essential content of the 
preceding eight-plus chapters, including especially the judgment and pun¬ 
ishment to be meted out to the eight nations of chaps. 1-2. Regarding these 
nations, emphasis is placed on the fate of the two Yahwist kingdoms, their 
obliteration and removal from the political scene. The survival of a rem¬ 
nant in exile results in a further judgment against the leadership (“the 
sinners of my people” in v 10, who are identified with the targets addressed 
by the Woes), who are to be executed. 

The surviving remnant will return to witness the revival of the kingdom 
of David, which will be joined by all of the nations who bear the name of 
Yahweh in a war to the death against the remnant of Edom. Only when full 
victory has been achieved will the final act of the great drama of return and 
revival take place. This act is described in hyperbolic language of super¬ 
abundance and satiation, the rebuilding of cities, the replanting of 
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vineyards and gardens, and the enjoyment of their fruits. Finally the sol¬ 
emn affirmation is made that “I will plant them [=my people Israel] upon 
their land, and they shall never be rooted out of the land that I have given 
them.” 


IV.A. THE END OF THE NATION (9:7-10) 
IV.A.1. THE WICKED NATION (9:7-8) 

9 7a Aren’t you like Cushites to me, O Israelites?—Oracle of 
Yahweh—^Didn’t I bring Israel up from the land of Egypt, the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and Aram from Qir? 8a Indeed, the eyes 
of my Lord Yahweh are upon the sinful kingdom; I shall destroy 
it from the surface of the earth. ^Nevertheless, I shall not utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob—Oracle of Yahweh! 


NOTES 

9:7-8. This unit is bounded by the words “oracle of Yahweh,” which 
occur near the beginning (v 7) and at the end (v 8). The famous question in 
v 7 is in two parts, each beginning halo*. Such a rhetorical question expects 
a positive answer. Why the Cushites are selected to lead the comparison 
(v 7a) is not clear. The second question lines Israel up with the Philistines 
and Aramaeans and ties the Epilogue firmly to the Great Set Speech. Apart 
from the rhythmic composition, the double question, and the series of three 
origins—Egypt, Caphtor, Qir—the oracle has no other poetic features. 

The next verse brings out the other side of Yahweh’s evenhanded treat¬ 
ment of all of the nations of the region. Just as they have been dealt with 
favorably and generously, so they will be judged. But v 8 concentrates on 
“the sinful kingdom,” which is unnamed. It must at least include Israel. If 
generic, it could be any and all of the eight nations listed in chaps. 1-2. 

The threat is immediately qualified; in fact, v 8b almost contradicts v 8a: 
“I shall destroy . . . nevertheless I shall not utterly destroy the house of 
Jacob.” The discourse switches abruptly from third to first person, which 
continues right to the end of the book. Yet v 8aA cannot be bracketed out 
from the rest, for it contains the noun (“the sinful kingdom”) needed as 
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antecedent for the pronoun “it” in v 8aB. Verse 8 is clearly prosaic in 
structure and style. 

7. Does the repeated question halo 3 show that vv 7a and 7b are twins, or 
does the different terminology keep them apart? In v 7a “Cushites”//“Isra- 
elites”; in v 7b “Israel”//“Philistines”//“Aram.” 

7a. Cushites. Cush has many distinct biblical associations, which change 
from time to time: 


1. It is rarely used alone, and then of a fabulous land (Gen 2:13) in 
the most remote parts (Zeph 3:10; Ezek 29:10) where rare jewels are to 
be found (Job 28:19). 

2. In the time of Isaiah it is mentioned in parallel with or as equiva¬ 
lent to Egypt (Isa 18:1). This usage reflects the political facts of the 
time (2 Kgs 19:9 = Isa 20:3-5). 

3. Later it occurs in lists, some quite long, reflecting a different 
political situation and other geographical horizons (Nah 3:9; Jer 46:9; 
Ezek 30:4, 5, 9 and 38:5). Compare Isa 11:11. 

4. This terminology can be projected back into the Exodus story 
(Isa 43:3, 45:14). This usage is perhaps a reflex of no. 2, but Ps 68:32 
suggests it could be older. 

The lists in Ps 87:4 and Amos 9:7 could reflect an early view of the god 
Elyon as suzerain over this whole region (cf. Deut 32:8). 

The country kus is always spelled plene (30 times); the gentilic, in its 
various forms, also has the full spelling (with waw ), but there are exceptions 
(4 times out of 27) as here with ksyym. The spellings in v 7, kSyym and 
ptttyym, are unique in the Hebrew Bible; only here are the two words 
spelled out in full. Elsewhere only one yod is used. The question is whether 
this full spelling reflects the real pronunciation, which is then to be read 
even when only one yod is used in the spelling. In other words, the spelling 
with one yod is defective, and we must read the yod as consonantal, as one 
of them must be in the current cases (Andersen and Forbes 1986:168). 
Alternatively, we may suppose an artificial hypercorrection here on the 
basis of other gentilics such as Kittiyim (Kittites), reflected here in the full 
spelling, whereas the shorter spelling reflects the real-life situation and ac¬ 
tual pronunciation (perhaps reduced from the longer form), resulting in a 
correspondence of short spelling and short pronunciation. It may be noted 
that much of the spelling in the Minor Prophets reflects late practice (i.e., 
full spelling with vowel letters), which is true across the board, whether the 
particular prophetic book be early or late. Late postexilic spelling has been 
normalized throughout the Book of the Twelve; the case here, while un¬ 
usual because there are no other examples elsewhere, is nevertheless in¬ 
structive. 
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As far as its geographical location can be defined in relation to Egypt and 
to Put and Lud, Cush has been identified with Nubia or Ethiopia. Amos’ 
solitary mention of this people leaves them without associations to guide us 
to his thought and intention. In what way is he trying to say that the 
Israelites are just like the Cushites, as far as Yahweh is concerned? No 
stories are told of Yahweh’s dealing with this nation, which seems to be the 
remotest of all known peoples. The following question, if a parallel and an 
explication, lines the Cushites up with the nearer and better-known Philis¬ 
tines and Aramaeans, all of whom have been moved around and settled 
into their lands by the same God and on the same basis. 

The opposite is said of Israel in contrast to other nations in 3:1-2, also in 
connection with the Exodus. The distinction does not lie in a unique 
historical experience. Other peoples have likewise been given a land, 
though there is no hint that Philistines and Aramaeans were rescued from 
slavery in Caphtor and Qir. 

The dialectic of v 7 could be, “Aren’t you like the Cushites, just another 
enslaved and exploited people under the Egyptians?” Answer: “No! There 
is a difference. You [Yahweh] delivered us [Israel] from bondage in Egypt.” 
The response is, “But I also did the same for other peoples—the Philistines 
and Aramaeans (to name but the two most familiar to Israel).” 

7b. bring ... up. The same idiom is used in 2:10 and 3:1. 

Caphtor. The identity of this place has been subject of discussion in three 
recent monographs—Hellbing 1979, McCaslin 1980, and Strange 1980. See 
also Knapp 1985. On the ethnic identity of the Philistines see Dothan 
1982:21-23. 

8 a. eyes. Compare “my eyes” in v 4b. 

the sinful kingdom. The phrase is unique and undefined. The reference to 
“kingdom” could be an oblique attack on some specific monarchical re¬ 
gime. In the wake of chap. 7, it could only be that of Jeroboam. If this is the 
reference, the definite adjective could be superlative, with Israel, the last of 
the eight, seen as the most sinful. 

destroy. Compare the original treatment of the Amorites in 2:9. 

8 b. Nevertheless. The word y epes is variously classified as a noun (“noth¬ 
ing,” Amos 6:10); as a modifier, either privative (Job 7:6; Prov 14:28, 
26:20), or negative (e.g., Isa 54:15—“not from me”), or existential (= y eh)\ 
or as an adverb (“nothing but”). In BDB a pseudo-preposition be y epes f 
“without,” is identified. Joined to ki it reinforces the adversative meaning 
of the latter and introduces a contrasting fact, or a significant modification 
of a statement already made (Judg 4:9; 2 Sam 12:14). Verse 8 thus becomes 
paradoxical: “I shall destroy the sinful kingdom from the surface of the 
land. But in spite of all that, I shall not completely destroy the house of 
Jacob.” The unusual position of the negative ld y before the infinitive abso¬ 
lute emphasizes the negation of the intensification, not of the action itself. 
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Not: “I shall not destroy the house of Jacob at all ” but “I shall not com¬ 
pletely wipe out the house of Jacob.” If the house of Jacob is the same as 
the sinful kingdom, the statements are contradictory. If the two are quite 
distinct, v 8b is a non sequitur. 

As we have observed, byt y c qb in all likelihood refers to all of Israel, the 
predecessor of the divided kingdoms, and to the two together; so the sur¬ 
vival of one of them would meet the requirements of the verse or the 
survival of remnants and captives, because a full end is nowhere affirmed. 


IV.A,2. THE SIEVE (9:9-10) 


9:9a Indeed I will command: 

I will shake the house of Israel among all the nations 
9b just as the grain is shaken in a sieve, 

but no kernel falls to the ground. 

10a All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword, 
10 b those who say: 

“Calamity shall not even come close, 

much less confront us, during our lifetime.” 


NOTES 

9:9a. I will command . This word was already used twice (w 3, 4). 

shake. The form is qal, already used in 4:8 and 8:12. 

all the nations. The same wording recurs in v 12. He does not have only 
one nation (Assyria) in mind; he expects Israel to be scattered everywhere 
(cf. Hos 9:17). Failure to recognize that most of the Epilogue is prose has 
led to foolish attempts to turn it into regular verse by drastic rewriting. 
Here, however, the deletion of “among all the nations” is supported by its 
omission in some LXX manuscripts; but the evidence is hardly persuasive. 

9b. is shaken. The nip c al has no subject and could be general. “Grain” is 
often supplied, but this emendation sets up a problem for the word “peb¬ 
ble” in the next verse. 

sieve . This Heb word, k$bard, occurs only here in the OT, but its use in 
later Hebrew makes the meaning certain. The LXX interprets it as a win¬ 
nowing fan. 
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grain. The word seror, when it does not mean “bundle,” occurs again in 
the Bible only in 2 Sam 17:13, where the LXX renders lithos, “stone,” as 
the Targum did here; likewise Aquila (poephion ) and Jerome ( lapillus ). But 
the LXX has the curious reading syntrimma as if from seber, which could 
have been translated “grain” and might have stood in the LXX’s Vorlage as 
a result of trying to account for the preserved text (MT) by interpretation. 
Because the meaning “pebble” is the most likely, the kebdrd has been inter¬ 
preted as a sand sieve (NJPS). Recovery of the true picture requires more 
than the determination of the words’ meaning. Is the sieving an act of 
judgment or of conservation, when something is prevented from falling to 
the ground (cf. 1 Sam 3:19)? Hence the interpretation of seror as “grain” or 
even “ear” (NIV). The grain is retained in the sieve, fine dust and frag¬ 
ments falling through. If, however, the pebble is the bad ingredient, then 
the good grain (or fine sand) passes through the fine mesh. In any case, the 
purpose of sifting is to separate the good from the bad. But how is this 
process like the wandering of the house of Israel in all the nations? There is 
no clear teaching in Amos of a righteous or faithful remnant to be spared 
the disaster and remain in the land or to survive in exile. This point makes 
v 9 all the more important; for it is one of the few places, however obscure, 
that makes a distinction between those marked for total extermination 
(vv 1-4, 8a, 10) and those to be excepted. It confirms the qualification given 
in v 8b. 

10a. sinners. Only here and in Isa 13:9 is this noun modified by a geni¬ 
tive. In Amos “my people” is always an object of positive regard, usually 
“my people Israel” (7:8, 15; 8:2; 9:14). The construct is not appositive; the 
qualification suggests that not the whole people, but only the sinners “of” 
(among) the people will be killed. It is possible that the nomen rectum is the 
deep-structure object, “those who sin against my people,” distinguishing 
the ruling and exploiting the classes, enumerated in the participles of the 
Woes, from the righteous, their victims. We suggest that “the sinful king¬ 
dom” (v 8a) is similarly selective. The LXX reads ten basileian ton 
hamartolon, as if it read hhfym. 

10b. who say. The definite article with the participle could be the voca¬ 
tive particle ( h -), making this line the last of the series of Woes that extend 
through the book. Note especially 6:13. It probably sums up the indictment 
of the whole group and applies to them all. It also defines the phrase “the 
sinners of my people,” which does not include everyone. In the other Woes 
very clear identifications are given of these sinners and their sins, and clear 
distinctions are made between those who are culpable and answerable, and 
those who are their victims. It is inconceivable that the distinctions made in 
the indictments would not also hold up in the punishments. 

come close. The hip c ils are internal. There is no need to read qal (BDB 
621a, cf. v 13) or nip c al (Wolff 1977) or to make “the evil” the object 
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(NEB). In comparable cases (Isa 41:21-22) the meaning is similar to qal, 
but intensive or elative, “it won’t come close to us.” The same applies to 
“confront.” The hipHl of qdm occurs only here and in Job 41:3, where it is 
transitive (but where emendation is widely advised). Two specimens are 
better than one, whether the two cases of hiqdim or the two hipHh in 
sequence here. The LXX has the same syntax, with intransitive verbs. But 
this fact is not a warrant for retroverting to qals: “It won’t affect us in the 
least.” 

These are the people who are not sick over the crash of Joseph; who are 
callous, cold, self-indulgent, and avaricious; who oppress the needy; and 
who welcome the Day of Yahweh, convinced that for them it will be a day 
of light and not darkness (contrary to what the prophet has said) and in 
any case that finally no disaster will touch them at all. They are impervious 
to warning, threat, or plea, and they and all their crew will be swept away. 
That is the last word of the prophet on “the sinful kingdom” and the 
“sinners of my people.” 

us. The compound preposition is peculiar. It combines b- (normal with 
qdm) with c d (normal with ngs)> but in reverse order. But b'dynw (“because 
of us”) is not spelled with -y- anywhere else, while it is usual with c d in 
suffixation. Emendation of three words in a row (BHS) is far too drastic 
(Hammershaimb 1970:140). 

calamity. The definite article points to a specific disaster, already men¬ 
tioned. It refers to the “evil time” (5:13), the “dark day” (5:18), the “bitter 
day” (8:10). 

The doctrine of Prov 13:21 is that rd c d pursues sinners but tob rewards 
the righteous. The creed of v 10b was based on a false belief that God was 
with these people (5:14). 


COMMENT 

The theme of vv 7-10 seems to be similar to that of chaps. 1-2 on the one 
hand and 3:1-2 on the other. The Israelites are like the Cushites to 
Yahweh, meaning that he exercises equal control over both. It shows not a 
lack of interest in Israel but an equal one in Cush, which may be regarded 
as a distant land, at the edge of the world and with little or nothing in 
common with Israel. All that can be suggested as a bond is the common 
experience of servitude to Egypt, which not only oppressed Israel but also 
exercised domination over Cush. 

The other comparison seems to make more sense and is in reverse order. 
The basic, central event in Israel’s history was the Exodus, redemption 
from slavery in Egypt. If the Israelites make the point that is also made in 
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3:1-2, there is an answer for it: First, Yahweh has also brought other 
peoples from distant places to their present location, thus exercising equal 
sovereignty and thus expressing equal interest in their destiny and status. 
This fact does not diminish his concern for Israel, but that special interest 
belongs with others to make up Yahweh’s rule, both in principle and in 
practice, in his true domain, the world. Second, any special or unique 
concern about Israel is expressed in moral and ethical terms. Israel’s dis¬ 
tinction is that Yahweh will judge it all the more severely because of the 
connection. This view, which is explicit in 3:2, is implied in 9:7 because of 
what follows in v 8. 

Admittedly, Yahweh brought Israel out of Egypt, but he did the equiva¬ 
lent for Philistines and Aramaeans, neither of whom even acknowledge his 
rule and authority. Nevertheless, they belong to him and their destiny is in 
his hands, just as Israel’s is. This explanation of equal special interest then 
allows Amos to repeat what was said earlier, that the special nature of 
Yahweh’s relations with Israel requires him to be just, and he will punish 
the sinful kingdom precisely because he has been involved from the begin¬ 
ning with its history. The implication is that the same general rules apply to 
the other peoples and that each will have to answer for its behavior to the 
supreme judge, a matter spelled out in detail in the oracles against the 
nations in chaps. 1-2. Here, however, as in 3:1-2, the focus and emphasis 
are on Israel. The other nations are being brought in for purposes of com¬ 
parison and to make the point in a different way, not only that Yahweh is 
God of the whole world, concerned about specific nations and peoples and 
their destinies, but also that Yahweh expresses his special interests in this or 
that nation in comparable ways, and that for Israel the comparisons mean 
two things: Israel may be special in its relationship but that relationship 
does not exclude other special relationships that are cataloged in terms of 
peoples and treatments. Furthermore, to the extent that in the special rela¬ 
tionship the emphasis will continue to be ethically informed and the mean¬ 
ing of the relationship will be spelled out in terms of moral principle and 
practice, Israel along with the others will be held strictly accountable to 
God for its behavior. In fact, the more special and unusual the relationship 
the more severe the judgment. 

The comparison with the Cushites is curious. For the period of Amos we 
are just too early for the rise of the Cushite Dynasty that took over Egypt, 
only to surrender its power to the Assyrian invaders in the course of the 
ensuing century. There does not seem to be any indication of the enhanced 
status of the Cushites in Amos, a circumstance reflected and documented in 
First Isaiah. Cushite success and conquest of Egypt do not seem to be in the 
picture here, or certainly not the collapse of their hegemony over Egypt 
and reversion to the southern territory of Nubia after the early part of the 
seventh century b.c.e. The references in Jeremiah and Ezekiel seem to 
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reflect an entirely different picture, one that does not concern us here. 
There is an older tradition that mentions Cushites in the period of the 
wilderness wandering, in particular Moses’ marriage to a Cushite woman. 
Whether these are the same people or nation is much debated, and clearly 
we cannot build a thesis on this point. There are also references in early 
Psalms such as 68, perhaps 87; but these references are not easily explicated 
and the internal relationships remain obscure. 

With regard to the set of three comparisons in v 7b, it may be speculated 
that there is a connected thread apart from the obvious use of the same verb 
to define the actions, namely, that Yahweh brought them all from one place 
to another. The comparison with Israel is explicit and deliberate. So the 
various implications and overtones that we associate with the Exodus must 
be present with regard to the Philistines and the Aramaeans, though the 
details will differ. The association of the three groups in the Syro-Phoeni- 
cian or Palestinian region is obvious enough, and the same three—Israel, 
Philistia, and Aram—turn up as part of the series in chaps. 1 and 2. For 
better or worse, and especially in the eighth century, the experiences and 
fates of the several nations were bound up with one another, as chaps. 1-2 
make clear. Here we find the suggestion that their origins were as well. 

While the dates of all three movements resulting in the later presumably 
permanent settlement in the current tradition are debatable, it is plausible 
to suggest that these movements occurred during the same period of time. 
We can date the Philistine migration in the period of upheaval and move¬ 
ment that characterized the transition from the Late Bronze to the Early 
Iron Age in the Near East. It was a period of collapse for the great empires 
and of the emergence of the Sea Peoples, among whom we reckon the 
Philistines, as well as of the movement and settlement of many Semitic 
groups, including Israelites and Aramaeans. We can date the settlement of 
the Philistines on the southwest coast of Canaan during the reign of Rame- 
ses III, who repelled a major invasion of the Sea Peoples (which included 
the Philistines, who are mentioned for the first time in Egyptian sources). 

The date of the Exodus is still much debated, but a consensus is emerging 
for a date in the 20th Dynasty, at the end of the Late Bronze Age. A 
corresponding date for the settlement in Canaan in the twelfth century 
would seem appropriate, perhaps a little later than that of the Philistines 
rather than before it (ca. 1150 b.c.e.), because of the reference to pl$t 
“Philistia” in the Song of Moses (Exod 15:14) as already in place at the 
time of the Exodus (Freedman 1975:9-10). If we put the Exodus and Settle¬ 
ment at roughly the same time or a bit later than the Philistine appearance 
in the same region we will not be far off the mark, say, twelfth century for 
both. 

With respect to the Aramaeans, they are mentioned as early as the 
twelfth century in Assyrian inscriptions and are well documented from the 
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eleventh century on in the region of modem Syria. Biblical references begin 
with the Patriarchs (cf. Genesis 10 and the Table of Nations), but these 
may be regarded as anachronistic in some measure. The reference to Aram 
in the oracles of Balaam may be historical, however, and in any case that 
Balaam’s home territory was Aram and Syria rather than Edom, as sug¬ 
gested by some scholars, is now widely accepted. Whether there were orga¬ 
nized kingdoms in the region as early as the twelfth century is not clear, but 
certainly they were in being by the eleventh century and perhaps before. 
The references to David’s wars and other relations with the Aramaeans, 
along with the appearance of royal Aramaean inscriptions as early as the 
tenth-ninth centuries, offer general confirmation of an early date for the 
emergence of Aramaean city-states. Just where and what Qir was have not 
been determined, but there is no reason to doubt that there was such a 
place in the days of Amos (cf. 1:5) or that the Aramaeans had come from 
that region centuries before. The common view is that it lay to the east of 
the classic territory of Aram, and there seems to be no good reason to 
doubt this claim, but how far and in what particular region seems beyond 
recovery at the present time, especially because the place-name has so far 
not appeared in cuneiform or alphabetic sources. 

Now we must turn to 9:8b to resolve the matter of the survival of a 
remnant. As there is an apparent contradiction between this statement and 
the preceding one, it is important to explain the difference and justify it in 
terms of the book of Amos, the prophecies of Amos and other prophets of 
his time, and the background or setting in which the problem of divine 
justice is worked out in historical and natural events. The justice and mercy 
of God are at stake here, and the issues need to be spelled out, analyzed, 
explained, and finally resolved. 

In our judgment there is no necessary contradiction between the two 
statements, requiring separation and assignment to different speakers, au¬ 
thors, and editors. Neither is it feasible to regard the second statement as a 
later qualification of the first, namely, that there will be a destruction but it 
will not be total. That reading is possible, but on the basis of v 8a and other 
statements elsewhere in Amos, it is clear that a devastating but not neces¬ 
sarily total destruction was in his mind and expressed in his message. From 
the statements made about the royal and ecclesiastical establishment and 
the categories of wicked, heartless, and thoughtless people listed in various 
woes throughout the book, we know that they will be pursued to the ends 
of the earth and finally obliterated from it. But it is our view that the 
“sinful kingdom’’ is not to be equated fully with the “house of Jacob” but 
rather with “the sinners of my people.” Broadly speaking, there are two 
groups in Israel, the sinners and the sinned against. There are both righ¬ 
teous and unrighteous, and while they will participate in the common 
destiny of the nation (the invasion, conquest, and exile are clearly adum- 
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brated by the prophet), the ultimate fate of the different groups will not be 
the same. While the group of leaders and oppressors will be tracked down 
to the last person, the other group will survive, in part at least, and its fate 
will be different from that of the others. The mercy of God requires that 
some special consideration be given even to the worst of sinners, but Amos 
has long since concluded that the time and opportunity and finally the 
possibility of mercy for the evildoers, beginning with priest and king, have 
run out, and that judgment and punishment are determined. 

But justice itself, not mercy, is required for the just along with the unjust, 
and it would strike at the very heart of Israelite religion and self-awareness 
to say that all will fall together, that in the promised destructions moral 
and ethical distinctions will be erased and that no difference in destiny will 
be seen between the righteous and unrighteous. The charge that God in¬ 
deed is indifferent to these factors, as in the skeptical/cynical philosophy of 
Ecclesiastes, or that he is hostile and malicious, as in the bitter analysis by 
Job of God’s way with the world, simply shows that thinkers and theolo¬ 
gians in Israel were sensitive to the overriding issue of divine justice. It also 
indicates that theodicy was not a postexilic invention but an issue that 
bothered and engaged Israelites from earliest times, especially with their 
concentration of powers and attributes in the person of a single God. How¬ 
ever much real experience of the cataclysms and catastrophes of nature and 
history may have supported the view that human beings share a common 
fate regardless of individual merit or desert, biblical speakers and writers 
are unanimous in the view that God is just and righteous first of all, that he 
makes moral distinctions, and that historical experience ultimately must 
vindicate his justice and their view. So, if for no other reason, there must be 
a place in the thinking of prophets like Amos to vindicate the justice of 
God and his moral stance. The same argument that justifies, even necessi¬ 
tates, the condemnation and punishment of the nation because of the sins of 
omission and commission on the part of its leaders and power elite also 
requires that those who are themselves victims or those whose lives and 
behavior conform to the divine requirements be spared the same fate. To 
some degree, it is clear that they will share equally because the nation itself 
is doomed (that doom is inevitable and follows from the elementary fact of 
the social aspect of life). Nevertheless, there is also a necessary separation 
of groups on the basis of morality and behavior. It is to this problem and its 
resolution that the words of 9:8-10 are addressed. 

The paradigm for this solution to an intricate and difficult problem is the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah and the other cities of the plain. Three of 
the four eighth-century prophets mention one or more of these cities explic¬ 
itly (only Micah does not; Amos mentions Sodom and Gomorrah [4:11], as 
does Isaiah [1:9-10, 3:9, 13:19]; Hosea refers to Admah and Zeboiim in¬ 
stead [11:8; cf. Genesis 14, where all five cities of the plain are described]) 
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and specifically compares those cities and their fate with their counterparts 
in contemporary Israel and Judah, namely, Samaria and Jerusalem. In 
other words, it is clear from the usage that the story of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is well known and has already become a standard 
benchmark in discussions of divine justice and mercy, and that it is applied 
theologically and homiletically to the contemporary scene by these 
prophets. The lesson is a permanent fixture in prophetic literature, and later 
prophets have at least as much or greater interest in the matter. The com¬ 
ments, interpretations, and inferences are expanded to cover many other 
related points in the ongoing debate and discussion of God’s righteousness 
and the destiny of nations (cf. especially Zeph 2:9; Jer 23:14; and exten¬ 
sively in Ezekiel 16, esp. vv 46-56; we may cautiously use later citations 
and comments to illustrate the ongoing discussion). 

The story presupposed by the prophets may not be identical with the one 
preserved in Genesis 18-19, but the outline and essential elements are com¬ 
parable. Here was a prime example of divine judgment and punishment of a 
sinful city (or several, but Sodom will serve). Also involved in the question 
of divine justice and punishment of the guilty is that of the disposition of 
the case of the innocent. In the discussion over the issue, Abraham empha¬ 
sizes that a just God must deal justly with all of the people in the cities of 
the plain. There is no quarrel about this principle, but Abraham interprets 
it to mean that God should spare the whole city with all of its wickedness, 
or rather with its wicked and guilty people, for the sake of the righteous 
people there on the basis of some numerical ratio. Such an outcome would 
really fall under the heading of divine mercy because it involves a relax¬ 
ation of strictly retributive principles; but such modification in the direction 
of mercy and kindness is considered a natural and essential ingredient in 
the divine administration of the orders of justice. The practical issue of the 
exact ratio of good to bad is not entirely resolved, but in the case of Sodom 
and Gomorrah the issue of mercy and the possibility of saving the city (or 
cities) on the basis of the presence of a few good people in it are explored. 
The redemptive and salvific power of the righteous is limited, however, and 
the case cannot be resolved in those terms. At the same time, Abraham’s 
initial argument that it would not be just to sweep away the righteous with 
the wicked is not contested either. In fact, this idea is unthinkable in the 
divine governance of the universe. Everyone must receive his or her just 
deserts: the wicked must be punished, not rewarded, and the righteous 
must not be punished along with the wicked as though there were no 
difference. So neither principle of extension, of extending the righteousness 
of the righteous to protect the guilty or of extending the guilt of the wicked 
to inflict punishment on the righteous, is appropriate. In the end the cities 
are destroyed with their wicked inhabitants, while the only righteous per¬ 
son identified in Sodom—Lot—is spared and removed from the city along 
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with those covered by his righteousness; or perhaps all of them are rescued 
because of Abraham’s righteousness (cf. Gen 19:29). 

The incident gave rise to much scholarly and sometimes casuistic discus¬ 
sion over “merit” ( zekut ) as a kind of commodity that might be accumu¬ 
lated in greater quantity than a person needed, so that the excess could be 
transferred to the account of others who without it would not reach the 
necessary minimum (Marmorstein 1920). Abraham did not lower the num¬ 
ber below ten, and this figure was taken as the limit. Without this minimum 
there cannot be a nucleus of righteous persons ( minydn ) in a town 
(m. Sank 1:6), and the rabbis even advised the rest to leave when the 
number fell below that level. 

It has never been clear why ten should have been the cutoff point. 
Abraham’s argument—“Why should you destroy the city over a short-fall 
of five?” (Gen 18:28)—could have been continued by decrements of one so 
that eventually the destruction of a community with only one just person in 
it would have been declared unjust. A willingness to go to this limit lies 
behind Yahweh’s instructions to Jeremiah to see if he can find even one 
person who does justice in Jerusalem, “so that I may pardon her” 
(Jer 5:1-2). 

Abraham began with fifty, reduced the number by five in two steps to 
forty, and then by tens to ten. At this point he stops, having become in¬ 
creasingly hesitant and worried that his persistence will provoke Yahweh. 
When proposing ten, Abraham speaks as if it is the last chance (Gen 18:32). 
Homilists have chided him for giving up at this point instead of pressing 
through beyond the threshold at which God would say, “That [say, four] is 
not enough.” Perhaps the intention of the storyteller was to leave the mini¬ 
mum number of righteous persons that immunizes a city undefined. In any 
case, it would not have made any difference to the outcome, as far as 
Sodom was concerned, even if Abraham had proceeded to the limit of one. 
Abraham had extracted a promise that God would “spare the whole place” 
for the sake of a mere handful of righteous, and he went back home believ¬ 
ing that he had achieved his aim. Yet the Lord destroyed the city all the 
same, not so much because the minimum number of just persons was not 
there but because all of the righteous persons were first removed. The angel 
explained that he could not move against Sodom until the righteous had 
been moved out of range. In fact, their transfer to Zoar is enough to save 
that city from the fate of the rest. 

The same principle is at work in the story of Noah and the Flood. It 
underlies the great ongoing narrative of the Bible and the oracles of the 
prophets. The basic principle is that God is just in all of his dealings with 
the world of human beings, and that in spite of appearances to the contrary 
no one can ever have just cause for complaint. We hold that this principle 
informs the teachings of the eighth-century prophets, and explains the ora- 
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cles of Amos on matters involving judgment against nations and particu¬ 
larly against Israel and involving the destiny of other peoples and individu¬ 
als in the Near East in those days. 

As applied to his contemporary situation, it means that the nation (Israel 
certainly and Judah along with many other nations) will shortly come to 
the end of its corporate history. Responsibility for this disaster belongs to 
the leadership, which has brought condemnation on the state, the collective 
entity to which all Israelites belong, also upon itself as the guilty party. The 
leadership will be exterminated, and all others will share in the fate of the 
nation. But there will be survivors, and for them there will be a new and 
different kind of future, with ultimate revival and restoration of the king¬ 
dom. 

In practice it would be hard to argue that the distinction between good 
and bad and the separation of the two camps were observed and the divi¬ 
sion carried out in history. All we can say is that there was a conquest, 
there were survivors, and many of them went into exile. Among the latter 
were those marked for destruction, and they would be pursued relentlessly 
by the Sword, appointed by God for that purpose. But there would be 
others, marked for preservation and survival, and ultimately for return and 
renewal of the kingdom. 

What is new and distinctive in Amos here is the proposal that the exilic 
group will be divided by some procedure, with the wicked leaders meeting 
death by the Sword as the final judgment in their case, while others will 
constitute the nucleus of a new community to be restored some day. The 
process is described by reference to a sieve (mentioned only here in the 
Hebrew Bible) that is used to separate wheat from chaff. The imagery may 
be drawn from the practice of sieving grain so that the kernels remain in 
the sieves and the smaller particles of dust and dirt fall through onto the 
ground. The statement that “no pebble [= kernel] will fall to the ground” 
indicates that in this operation it is what remains in the sieve that is of 
value, while what falls to the ground will be discarded or destroyed. The 
effect of exile among the nations will be like shaking grain in a sieve. The 
purpose is not to punish but to separate the two groups. What remains in 
the sieve will be saved for future use, while what falls through the holes to 
the ground will be destroyed. This image would cover the case in hand, 
with the “sinners of my people” falling to the ground while the remnant of 
Jacob will be saved in the sieve. 

The words at the beginning of v 9, “Indeed I will command,” echo the 
statements in 9:3-4, where Yahweh is said to command the Serpent and the 
Sword to pursue and destroy the people marked out for destruction. While 
a loose connection between 9aA and the rest of v 9 may be posited, it is 
more likely that the orders and actions are separate: that Yahweh orders 
the agents mentioned in 9:3-4, but only implied here, to carry out their 
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mission and destroy the sinners of the people by the sword. It is the conclu¬ 
sion of the search and destroy directive applied to the group responsible for 
the “breach of Joseph” and the imminent downfall of the nation. 

The argument about the justice and mercy of God reaches a climax in 
the discussion in the late seventh and early sixth centuries b.c.e., especially 
as reflected in the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. A question is raised in 
these books about another aspect of the problem of justice and punishment 
in the form of a proverb: “The fathers ate sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge” (Jer 31:29; Ezek 18:2). Both prophets agree that the 
proverb is bad and theologically untrue. Obviously they must concede that 
there is a measure of truth in its reflection on human experience. It can look 
as though a later generation suffers for the sins of an earlier one, contrary 
to one of the basic principles of criminal law in the Bible: only the guilty 
should suffer for their crimes, not the innocent (cf. 2 Kgs 14:5-6; 
Deut 24:16 with Jer 31:30; Ezek 18:4, 20). Jeremiah contends that in the 
new age no one will be able to repeat the proverb because it will have lost 
its validity. Ezekiel argues that it never was true and that everyone gets 
what he or she deserves, and there is no transfer of merit or demerit, of 
rewards or deserts. 

An illustration of this principle is to be found in the elaborate parable 
involving the three ancient heroes of righteousness: Noah, Job, and Daniel 
(i.e., the Dn’il [probably pronounced the same as in the Bible] of Canaanite 
tradition and of the Aqhat legend in the Ugaritic tablets). Ezekiel argues 
that if these three righteous men were living in Jerusalem, their righteous¬ 
ness could not save the city and its inhabitants (Ezek 14:12-20). They alone 
would be saved because they are righteous, and the rest would be de¬ 
stroyed. Under these strict rules their righteousness would not even serve to 
protect their families (contrary to the stories told about them in the tradi¬ 
tion, in which Noah and Job are able to save or intercede on behalf of their 
families, and presumably also in the case of Daniel). But in conformity with 
the principle of divine justice, they themselves would be spared while the 
city and its inhabitants perished. God does not punish the righteous and 
innocent. He may on occasion spare the guilty or mitigate and postpone 
their punishment, but it would be untrue to his nature and violate the 
fundamental principles of divine justice to inflict punishment on the inno¬ 
cent and righteous. That is the basis of the prophetic message, and it pro¬ 
vides the key to understanding it as it deals with the destiny of Israel and 
the fate of the people. 

The issue of collective versus individual personality in the view or con¬ 
ception of Israel is not involved here. The distinction between collective 
and individual views of Israel is too sharply drawn by many scholars, and 
the distinction is hardly one of chronology or evolution. Admittedly, there 
are shifts in emphasis and nuances, but both elements are present in Israel- 
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ite religion and self-consciousness from earliest times. The notion that the 
idea of religion as an individual matter only emerges or becomes dominant 
after the collapse of the state, or that from the exile on the collective view of 
Israel vanishes or declines in importance, is more a caricature than a por¬ 
trayal of the biblical picture of these components. From the start they were 
interwoven in the description of Yahweh’s relations with his people. Each 
individual is a member of the larger community of faith, but the commu¬ 
nity consists of individuals who have distinct responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions as members of the community. For example, the commandments are 
clearly addressed to individuals and serve to regulate the attitudes and 
activities of individuals in relation to God, to the community, and to each 
other. Each individual has a dual responsibility: he or she is answerable for 
personal and familial behavior under the rule of the commandments, and is 
also responsible for the way in which the commandments are observed by 
other individuals and the community as a whole. In a similar fashion the 
destiny of the individual is bound up with that of the community, but at the 
same time it is affected by the individual’s decisions and behavior. The 
relative weight given to the individual and to the community may vary 
from circumstance to circumstance, and there may be a general trend to 
emphasize the role and status of the individual in the course of time. But to 
speak of purely collective thinking (i.e., in terms of corporate personality) 
in pre-exilic times and of individual consciousness in exilic and postexilic 
times is overly simplistic and falsifies the evidence in the Bible for a contin¬ 
ually varying mixture of factors and the interaction of these principles in 
the history of Israel’s religion. 

The statement of the issue in terms of an individualistic versus commu¬ 


nal view of human personality and accountability in very general terms also 
overlooks the fact that responsibility is weighted in the direction of the 
leadership. They may be relatively few in number, yet the well-being of the 
masses depends on their commitment to righteousness in both their public 
duties and their private lives. Amos is not so theoretical or unrealistic in his 
assessment of the situation as to ignore the pragmatic fact that the failure of 
the few at the top can bring more harm than the failure of the many at the 
bottom. In the end it reaches up to the king himself: the single person at the 
top of the pyramid is the most responsible for the fate of the whole king¬ 
dom. 


Perhaps the most important clue to the meaning of the unit 9:7-10 is the 
reference to the “sinful kingdom.” Because of the associations and analo¬ 
gies with 9:1-4 and 7:10-17 it seems clear that the focus of attention is on 
the leaders of the kingdom—the priest and his associates and the king and 
royal house—and correspondingly on those described by the participles— 
the people who think, speak, and do all of the wrong things and who 
constitute the same establishment and aristocracy, but viewed in different 
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categories. In the end these people constitute the sinful kingdom, the real 
kingdom or kingdom within a kingdom, and it is they and their realm that 
will be destroyed, ultimately without a survivor. As an example, Amaziah 
will witness the destruction of the temple, the priesthood, and his own 
family and will then go into exile, where he will die in an unclean land 
(7:10-17). Compare 2 Kgs 25:5-7, containing the description of King 
Zedekiah’s fate, which was to witness the execution of his children and then 
have his eyes put out, knowing that with his death his line would be cut off. 

As for the Bethel sanctuary and its personnel, the destruction will be 
complete with any survivors not surviving, any escapees not escaping (9:1), 
and those going into exile being pursued there by the Sword (9:4; cf. vv 8, 
10 ). 

The sinful kingdom is matched by “the sinners of my people” in v 10; all 
of them will die by the sword, just like those who seek to escape (9:4). The 
sons and daughters of Amaziah will die by the sword, and Jeroboam and 
his house as well. The links seem secure, and we can conclude that the 
judgment and slaughter are intended to be total, but for a specified and 
limited group: the leadership. As for the rest, there may be some recourse 
for them, not because this idea cropped up later with the survival of the 
southern kingdom and the ultimate return of exiles, but because the same 
justice by which God destroys the sinful nation requires that there be some 
provision for those who are not sinful. There must be some distinction even 
if catastrophic events, whether historical or natural, tend not to make such 
distinctions, and wars and earthquakes seem to kill indiscriminately. In the 
end, the God who controls both nature and history and who is both just 
and kind must make distinctions and provisions for moral differences. If all 
share the same fate and if everything ends the same way, as the Preacher 
contends, then much or most of the Bible is beside the point. The prophets 
were not prepared to concede this view and persisted in believing and insist¬ 
ing that history and nature work for God’s purposes and that the basic 
moral lessons of righteousness and justice are borne out by history. 

In our analysis, therefore, we link vv 8a and 10 (along with 9aA) as the 
prediction and pronouncement of doom on the “sinful kingdom”—“the 
sinners of my people”—those already singled out as the architects and 
builders of disaster. Those who led the nation astray must now pay the 
price of their folly, their apostasy, and their sinfulness in administering the 
country. The country itself will suffer as a consequence, more terribly than 
its people really deserve; nevertheless, God will not make a full end because 
that would not be an act of divine justice, quite apart from his hesed (kind¬ 
ness) and hen (grace). So we believe that vv 8b, 9aB, and 9b apply to the 
nation as a whole. Aside from the leadership (the aristocracy, those who 
have authority and bear responsibility, who will be utterly rooted out and 
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destroyed, even in exile) the rest of the nation will suffer, but will not 
become totally extinct. 

Verse 7 provides the background for the statements to follow. It is a 
comment on the doctrine of election. The order in v 7a is opposite to that in 
7b. Verse 7a begins with Cushites and ends with the Israelites—“Aren’t you 
like Cushites to me, O Israelites?” This remark would imply that the Israel¬ 
ites are like everyone else, which is true; but it can also mean that the 
Cushites are like Israel. Each has a special relationship with Yahweh. Just 
because Israel makes that claim, the claims of others are not thereby ruled 
out. In any case, election is not exclusive. Each is different, but the implica¬ 
tion certainly is that the degree of chosenness is qualified by a comparable 
degree of responsibility, with corresponding consequences. 

The second part of 7b starts with Israel and ends with Philistines and 
Aramaeans. Just as God has brought Israel up out of Egypt—an act of 
grace and kindness that not only sets Israel apart but imposes a heavy 
responsibility commensurate with the act of deliverance—so in like manner 
and degree has he done for the Philistines and Aramaeans. They too are 
singular objects of divine intervention on their behalf, and they too are 
correspondingly responsible to the God who is their Lord. This verse not 
only sums up the meaning of the message in chaps. 1-2 and 3:1-2, but 
provides the framework and ideological structure for the statements to 
follow. While the remarks are limited to Jacob//Israel, they could apply 
equally or proportionately to any and all other national groups, including 
specifically the ones mentioned. And it applies particularly to Philistines 
and Aramaeans, who have been the subject of the same sort of judgment in 
chap. 1. Note that the Philistines and Aramaeans are in that order in 9:7 
and in exactly the reverse order in chap. 1, where they are the first two 
nations mentioned. So we have a very long-range chiasm here, but one that 
is plausible, showing that there is a deliberate link between the passages. A 
further proof is that the place-name Qir occurs in both passages (1:5 and 
9:7—the readings are almost identical, *rm qyrh// y rm mqyr). The place- 
name qyr occurs only four times in the Bible, and two of them are in Amos, 
which can hardly be an accident (compare the usage of Jeshurun as a 
special name of Jacob//Israel, which occurs only four times in the Bible, 
two of them in Deuteronomy 33, where they have a similar structural 
function). The other instances of Qir occur in 2 Kgs 16:9 and Isa 22:6. In 
the latter, Qir is parallel to Elam, which may give some idea of its location. 
If Qir is in the vicinity of Elam then it is a long distance from Syria. In 
2 Kgs 16:9 we have the statement that Tiglath-pileser III, in response to a 
request by Ahaz king of Judah (about 734 b.c.e.), attacked Damascus, 
captured it, “and took it (its population) captive to Qir.” The wording is 
almost identical with that of Amos 1:5, but there is no reason to think that 
either passage is dependent on the other. No doubt the practice was not 
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initiated by Tiglath-pileser, and it was well known that Aramaeans were 
transported to Qir by the Assyrians when they rebelled and proved obstrep¬ 
erous about paying regular tribute. The policy of transferring populations 
was a long-established one in Assyria, but whether they deliberately re¬ 
turned people to their original homeland is not certain; and in fact it would 
seem to be contrary to their intention, which was to uproot people and 
displace them so that the ties to their homeland would be broken and the 
only identification and nationality they would have would be as members 
and part of the Assyrian Empire. At the same time, if we are right and the 
migration from Qir occurred centuries before, and the only real link with 
the ancient homeland was that of memory and tradition, the transfer would 
not in fact be inconsistent with the stated policy. 

In the other case, the Philistines are duly mentioned in both passages but 
not Caphtor, because in this instance there is no suggestion of a return to 
an ancient homeland. The Assyrians could hardly oblige in that respect, 
and besides they seem not to have applied the procedure to coastal towns 
and naval powers. Caphtor is mentioned only twice more in the Bible: 
Deut 2:23 and Jer 47:4 (where the island of Caphtor is linked with the 
Philistines). 

Here we have the basis for the argument that Amos uses to justify the 
condemnation of Israel. God had rescued these people from bondage in 
Egypt and had the right to make demands of them and to punish them for 
failure to live up to the standards he had imposed and they had accepted. 
According to 9:7 God had the same right to judge the Philistines and 
Aramaeans, and for the same reason. He was their God as well, who had 
brought them from distant places to a new land on which they could settle. 
Therefore he had the right to make demands and to punish them for failure 
to live up to the standards imposed. Presumably comparable claims could 
be made concerning the other peoples listed in the first two chapters, thus 
explaining the nature and purpose of the judgments pronounced in chaps. 
1 - 2 . 

Beginning in v 8a we have the judgment against “the sinful kingdom,” in 
particular the heads and executors of the administration, ecclesiastical and 
civil. As explained, this group includes those singled out for extermination, 
the targets of the Woes, and in particular the royal and priestly establish¬ 
ments. The judgment that has been given in numerous places is summa¬ 
rized yet again in v 8aB: “I shall destroy it from the surface of the earth.” 
This claim is equivalent to the statements in 5:27 and 7:17 (cf. 7:11) about 
the exile, and we can understand “the land” here as specifically “her land” 
(= “his land” in 7:17). The pronominal suffix refers to the kingdom or, in 
this case, the authorities who exercise rule in the land. The corresponding 
terms are to be found in v 10a, where “the sinners of my people,” who are 
to be identified with the same establishment, are consigned to the sword, 
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exactly as in the case of the royal entourage in 7:11 and 7:9, 17, where 
Jeroboam and his house are targeted for death by the sword. The same 
imagery is used of the priest’s children (7:17) and finally of any survivors of 
the slaughter who may go off into exile (9:4). It may be noted that the order 
of the parts, vv 8aB and 10a, is just the reverse of the corresponding state¬ 
ment in 7:11, as follows: 

9:8aB wehismadti *6tah me c al pene hcfadamci 
10a bahereb yamutu kdl hatta’e c ammi 

I shall destroy it from the surface of the earth 
All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword 

7:11 bahereb ydmut ydrob c am 

weyi§ra*el galoh yigleh me'al y admatd 

By the sword shall Jeroboam die, 

and Israel shall surely go into exile from its land 

[cf. 7:9b and 17bB], 

For the group mentioned in 8a and lOaB there is no recourse, no hope, 
no escape. Slaughter is the destiny in store for them, those who are men¬ 
tioned in 7:9-17 and 9:1 especially, and those who are identified in all of the 
Woes expressed in chaps. 5-9. The latter group is specified in this last of the 
participial forms: 

those who say: 

“Calamity shall not even come close, 

much less confront us, during our lifetime.” 


IV.B. THE RESTORATION (9:11-15) 
IV.B.l. THE BOOTH OF DAVID (9:11-12) 


9:11a On that day I will set up David’s booth that has fallen, 
lib I will repair their breaches, 
and I will restore his ruins; 

I will rebuild it as in the days of old— 
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12a so that they may dispossess the remnant of Edom, 

even all the nations over whom my name was 

pronounced— 

12b Oracle of Yahweh, who will do this. 


IV.B.2. THE CALENDAR: 
SUPERABUNDANCE (9:13-15) 


9:13a Indeed the time is at hand 

—Oracle of Yah weh!— 
when the plowman will overtake the reaper, 
and the treader of grapes the sower of seed; 

13b the mountains will drip with sweet wine, 

and all the hills will flow with it. 

14a Then I will restore the fortunes of my people Israel; 
they shall build the ruined cities, and inhabit them; 
they shall plant vineyards, and drink their wine; 

14b they shall cultivate gardens, 
and eat their fruit. 

15a I will plant them upon their land, 

15b and they shall never be rooted out of the land 

that I have given them— 

Yahweh your God has spoken! 


INTRODUCTION 

The conclusion to the book of Amos divides into two parts: w 11-12, 
which opens with bayydm hahu\ and vv 13-15, which opens with hinneh 
yamim bcftm. Each unit also ends with an oracular colophon. 

The opening formulas occur in reverse order in 8:11-14, with hnhymym 
b y ym in 8:11 and bywm hhw y in v 8:13. (See earlier treatment of these 
formulas.) It is also to be noted that the fuller form of the first formula 
occurs in 8:9: whyh bywm hhw\ As the book draws to a close, we recognize 
a process of tying up threads and winding down the action, with 9:11-15 
echoing and ending what was started in 8:9-13, especially because 8:4—7 
and 8:14 constitute still another envelope. In 8:9-13 we found a combina- 
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tion of two units: (1) w 9-10, referring to the Day of Yahweh and its 
disastrous effects, ending with unrelieved mourning; (2) vv 11-13, speaking 
of the famine of hearing the words of the Lord and the failure to find his 
word. These disasters are reversed and rectified in the closing scenes of the 
book. The two units speak in turn of the restoration of the booth or hut of 
David (vv 11-12) and the restoration of the well-being of the people of 
Israel (w 13-15). 

The composition can scarcely be called a poem, and the language is that 
of prose at many points, at least to judge by the use of “prose particles,” y et 
(six times), ha - (six times), and y a$er (twice). The parallelisms between 
adjacent lines are obvious, but the connections between more distant units 
are equally important. The whole is unified by a series of predictions or 
promises in the first person, mostly using the wavv-consecutive future, 
which are interspersed with third-person statements: 


} dqim 


I will set up 

w&gadarti 


and I will repair [the wall] 

J aqtm 


I will restore [raise] 

A! V A.A 

ubemti 


and I will rebuild 



A AV A 

yiresu 

they may (dis)possess 



w$nigga$ 


and [he] will overtake 



wghittipu 


and [they] will drip 



titmogagnd 


[they] will flow 

w$$abti 



then I will restore 



AT— A 

ubanu 

and they shall build 



wfyaSabu 

and [they will] inhabit 



w$ndt(?u 

• 

and they shall plant 



w$$dtu 

and [they will] drink 



w<?d£u 

and they shall cultivate [make] 



wPakZlu 

and [they will] eat 

unftaHt 

• 



and I will plant 



w$ld y yinnat$$u c 6d 

and they shall never be rooted out 

natatti 


I have given 


In this manner several themes are interwoven and combined. A block of 
four statements of what God will do (v 11) is balanced by a block of six 
statements of what they will do (v 14), which sits between two more state¬ 
ments of what God will do (vv 14aA, 15a). 

These two series have in common the important verbs “build” and 
“plant.” This connection shows in the first place that the future restoration 
will be a combined effort of God and man. Second, it reverses the judgment 
of 5:11. Note that “build” ends one series and begins the other. 

The negated statement in verse 15b is climactic and final, and the repeti- 
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tion of “their land” closes out one of the major themes of the book, in 
which they have been threatened repeatedly with removal from the land. 

Recognizing v 15 as a distinct unit that combines the first-person and 
third-person participants, we analyze the structure of the rest as interlock¬ 
ing: “they may (dis)possess” follows the first-person block; “I will restore” 
leads the third-person block. All of these descriptions of rebuilding and 
replanting are natural enough; but in the center (v 13) is a more utopian 
passage, which is the true climax of the unit. 

These positive prophecies at the end of the book reverse the negative 
oracles in the body of the book—9:14a reverses 4:6-11; 9:14b reverses 5:11; 
9:15 reverses 7.T 1, 17. In other respects the developments predicted here 
are a recapitulation of the original conquest. Compare v 12 with 2:10. Most 
importantly, the clause sabti J et-Sebut (v 14) reverses the repeated 16*- 
*asibennu of the Great Set Speech. 

Who are the objects of these marvelous acts, the receivers of these bless¬ 
ings? Two groups are mentioned: “Israel my people” (v 14), and “all the 
nations over whom my name was pronounced” (v 12). The latter phrase is 
unusual and difficult; and it is usually interpreted as the other object of 
“they will possess,” along with “the remnant of Edom.” Thus, “Israel my 
people” ends up as the sole beneficiary of the new age of prosperity. Other 
specific components of this unit are “David’s booth” and “the remnant of 
Edom,” both strange expressions which we have not yet succeeded in fitting 
into the drama. 

Rearranging the contents into more logical sequence, we propose the 
following chronological order of the components of the future restoration: 

14aA Then I will restore the fortunes [or reverse the captivity] of Israel 
my people, 

12a so that they may dispossess the remnant of Edom 
and all the nations. 

14aB They shall build the ruined cities 
and inhabit them; 
they shall plant vineyards 
and drink their wine. 

14b They shall work/cultivate gardens 
and eat their fruit. 

15 I will plant them upon their land 

and they shall never be rooted out of the land 
that I have given them. 

11 On that day I will raise up the fallen booth of David, 

I will repair their breaches, 
and I will restore his ruins; 

I will rebuild it [the booth] as in the days of old. 
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NOTES 

11. This verse is framed by two time references: “On that day” and “as 
in the days of old.” Between these phrases are four clauses, which consti¬ 
tute two pairs in an intricate envelope construction with chiasm. The clue 
to the arrangement is to be found in the curious sequence of pronominal 
suffixes after the first clause: “their [3d f. pi.] breaches”; “his [3d m. s.] 
ruins”; “and I will rebuild it [3d f. s.].” The last suffix evidently refers back 
to “the booth ( sukkat ) of David” and shows that the first and fourth 
clauses form an envelope around the middle clauses. In similar fashion the 
second and third clauses are linked by the f. pi. forms: the 3d f. pi. suffix in 
pirsehen and the only f. pi. noun in the verse, harfsotayw. The 3d m. s. suffix 
with hrstyw refers back to David in the first clause. Thus the repeated verb 
y aqim serves to open the clauses that constitute the envelope and to close 
the middle pair, as may be seen in the following arrangement: 

9:11a bayyom hah u y 

lib ’aqim \ et-sukkat dawtd hannopelet 
w&gadarti y et-pirsehen 
wahansotayw ’aqim 
ubSnitiha ktme c oldm 

9:11a On that day 

1 lb I will set up David’s booth that has fallen, 
and I will repair their breaches, 
and I will restore his ruins; 

I will rebuild it as in the days of old. 

The first and last clauses make good sense together, though we may be 
uncertain about just what the clause “David’s booth that has fallen” signi¬ 
fies. With respect to the middle pair, we interpret the breaches and the 
ruins as references to David’s kingdom or more particularly his city (Jeru¬ 
salem). Its walls have been breached and its buildings, public and private, 
lie in ruins. 

11a. David’s booth. The meaning and significance of this curious expres¬ 
sion are much debated: for example, whether it means the realm or the 
dynasty of David, and why it was used here. The fact that the booth has 
“fallen” has been declared to prove that this verse (and all of vv 11-15 
along with it) could only have been composed after the fall of Jerusalem 
and the house of David in the sixth century. The reference to the remnant 
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of Edom has likewise been understood as reflecting these later develop¬ 
ments. In the history of interpretation it was unavoidable that such expres¬ 
sions would be attached to such well-known events and seen as remarkable 
predictions of events long after Amos’ time. From that position, it is only a 
short step to labeling these utterances as simulated prophecies after those 
events. Similar difficulties attach to the oracles against Edom and Judah in 
chaps. 1-2, which have been linked to the references to David and Edom in 
chap. 9. 

The LXX’s skenert confirms the singular sukkat, but it levels both the 
pronouns and the verbs, translating both gdrty and bnyty by anoikodomesd. 

12. The reversal of Israel’s fortunes in the future is sometimes described 
in the Bible in extravagant terms as a conquest of the whole world and 
subjugation of all nations, including those that had previously conquered 
and subjugated Israel. Verse 12 is often interpreted along similar lines. Both 
“the remnant of Edom” and “all the nations over whom my name was 
pronounced” are taken as the object of this possession, or rather disposses¬ 
sion. In the context of the reference to the booth of David, these nations are 
identified as those over whom that king had ruled, bringing them into 
subjection under the name of Yahweh. The region involved would then be 
identical with David’s empire and would coincide with the region covered 
in the Great Set Speech (chaps. 1-2). 

There are problems with this analysis. The coordination of “all the na¬ 
tions ...” with “the remnant of Edom” as equivalent objects of “they 
may dispossess” is lopsided and awkward. The omission of 3 et before the 
second component is against normal syntax, and attracts suspicion. This 
problem can be resolved by recognizing “Edom and all the nations” as the 
coordination phrase, the nomert rectum of “remnants,” hence the single use 
of 3 et- —“the remnant of Edom-and-all-the-nations. Another solution is to 
identify the “and” as resumptive, so that “all the nations” is the subject of 
the verb, “they may dispossess.” This phrase could also be the antecedent 
of the plural pronouns in vv 14-15. When Israel is exiled from its land, the 
expression is y admato (7:11-17). So here J admatam means the land(s) of all 
of the nations. The booth of David and the remnant of Edom are in the 
center of the stage, but the stage is as wide as that in chaps. 1-2 and in 
keeping with the spirit of 9:7. 

The LXX has ekzetesosin for the first verb, as if from yidr$$u. It has also 
made “the remnant of Edom” more compatible with “all the nations” by 
translating the former hoi kataloipoi ton anthropon, as if it read 3 dm {defec¬ 
tive) = y adam. Defective spelling of Edom is unknown in the MT (except 
for the gentilic form), but it is possible that y dm survived to the time of the 
LXX alongside of *dwm. 

12a. my name. The statement that Yahweh’s name is pronounced over 
all of the nations is unprecedented. Elsewhere, Yahweh’s name is called 
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over the temple, or Israel (2 Chr 7:14). Isaiah 63:19 categorically denies 
that the divine name is used with any other peoples. If Amos 9:12 is to be 
harmonized with such texts, then “all the nations” cannot be the antece¬ 
dent of the relative clause. The relative clause must be seen as the subject— 
“Those over whom my name is pronounced [i.e., my people Israel] will 
possess the remnant of Edom and all the nations.” 

12b. do this. Compare 4:12. The use of y lhyk in 4:12 and 9:15 is another 
link. 

13. Here the fertility of the land is described in hyperbolic terms. The 
cycle of agricultural activities traced represents roughly the normal proce¬ 
dures in the calendar, one major activity in each season or quarter: 

1. Plowing—autumn (October, before the early rain); 

2. Sowing—winter (after the first rains); 

3. Reaping—spring (after the late rain); and 

4. Grape treading—summer (late). 

The arrangement links the beginning and ending of the planting cycle 
(plowing and reaping) in immediate succession, as if spring followed hard 
on autumn. There is so much to be reaped that the task will hardly be 
completed before it is time to plow once more, scarcely a normal state of 
affairs. The other activities are not causally linked, but the idea seems to be 
that grape treading would continue from summer to winter, when sowing 
would begin. The implication is that the crops of grain and grapes are so 
great that it takes all of the intervening time to complete one task before the 
other begins. 

The order is not sequential in time or in the normal procedures; rather, 
the activities are paired in an alternating fashion. In addition, the order of 
plowing and planting in combination with reaping and treading is reversed: 
plowing naturally precedes reaping, but treading precedes sowing in a sort 
of chiasm. Perhaps the purpose is impressionistic: to speed up the cycle and 
point to the happy result caused by superabundant produce. Leviticus 
26:4-5 gives a somewhat more orderly picture of the same eschatological 
picture of plenty: the whole year is filled by the cycle of agricultural activ¬ 
ity. The time is hardly enough to bring in the crops; work is continuous, as 
are the reward and the satisfaction. The end effect in Amos is the picture of 
mountains dripping wine, hills melting under the endless flow of the delec¬ 
table beverage. 

In the first bicolon the same verb serves for both units; in the second line 
two participles balance the two in the first line. But whereas the opening 
pair are unmodified, the second pair have objects. The second colon over¬ 
balances the first, and the effect is cumulative and climactic. In the second 
bicolon the verbs are in a chiastic pattern. This time there is only one 
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object, the parallel and synonymous subjects being a common and conven¬ 
tional pair (masculine//feminine). The difference is compensated for in the 
second line by addition of the climactic “all” (which has a double-duty 
function) and by the use of the intensive-reflexive form of the verb. 

13a. sower. In BDB 604b Amos 9:13 is listed as the only case of m$k 
meaning “trail seed (draw along in sowing).” In Judg 4:6 and 5:14, msk 
means “march.” Compare Ps 126:6, nd$e y mesek-hazzara c , “carrying the 
trail of seed.” Rudolph (197la:279) thinks mesek means “(seed-)bag,” the 
verb being denominative. 

14. In a logical structure, the two related acts of God, reversing their 
fortune and planting them once more in the land, would precede the recon¬ 
struction by God (v 11) and by man (v 14). And all of it comes before the 
abundance of v 13. 

14a. restore. The idiom sabtisebut can refer to return from captivity, but 
the case of Job (42:10) shows that it describes the reversal of fortunes, and 
restoration to a previous prosperous state (cf. Zeph 2:7, 3:20). The conclud¬ 
ing statement (v 15 a), reversing the threats of expulsion from their lands 
directed at Israel (7:11, 17) and other nations (1:5, 15) shows that return 
from exile is part of the program. Furthermore, because the booth of David 
is to be erected once more, “my people Israel” must cover both kingdoms. 
The prophecy shows no awareness that the exile would take place in two 
distinct stages, different for the two kingdoms, and no awareness that the 
return would involve mainly Judahites in an unsymmetrical way. 

build. God and man both engage in the work of rebuilding and replant¬ 
ing. Compare Ezek 36:36 (God does it); Ezek 28:25-26 (they do it). The 
prominence of this expectation in later prophets, when the ruin of cities and 
devastation of farms had taken place (Jer 33:10; Isa 54:3, 65:21), gives 
weight to the argument that the similar passage in Amos 9:14 is an exilic or 
postexilic addition. 

drink . . . eat. The sequence is abnormal and arresting. It can be ex¬ 
plained as a flashback to 6:4—6 or as an inclusion that reverses the circum¬ 
stances, turning the curse into a blessing. The sequence is chiastic with the 
normal one in 6:4—6, also with the harvesting described in 9:13. 

15b. Yahweh your God has spoken! This is the expanded form of the 
colophon used regularly in the book of Amos, beginning with the Great Set 
Speech. More impressive is the connection with the words with which the 
Speech begins and which are repeated at the beginning of each of the 
pronouncements: kh y mr yhwh, which is balanced and closed by the over¬ 
lapping ’mr yhwh ? lhyk, a striking inclusion and fitting conclusion to the 
book. 
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COMMENT 

The basic question concerns the date of this final unit. Is it from Amos 
and the eighth century, or does it belong to the exilic or postexilic edition of 
the minor prophets? It must be granted that the oracle seems to presuppose 
the collapse of the Davidic monarchy and dynasty along with the exile of 
the population. But the terms are general, and the picture of restoration 
hardly reflects the reality of the postexilic return. It seems to belong to the 
general predictions of restoration that we find scattered through the Pri¬ 
mary History and the major prophets, especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The 
restoration requires a united Israel under the rule of its long-standing dy¬ 
nasty (that of David). The returned people is called Israel, and the land 
includes not only the traditional territory of Israel but areas that belonged 
to Israel in the days of the united monarchy (the remnant of Edom and all 
of the other nations). The language varies from the realistic to the hyper¬ 
bolic, and the climactic vision is that of a land flowing with milk and honey 
(to borrow an image from a similar context), one in which the mountains 
drip with wine and the hills flow with the blood of the grape. The new age 
will be what the old age was intended to be. 

The picture is much the same as what we find elsewhere in the basic 
Bible of the sixth century, but there is little if anything that can be pinned 
to that century. There is no suggestion of the Babylonian captivity or the 
Persian restoration. Except for the reference to the fallen booth of David, 
the oracle on restoration, return, and revival could have come from almost 
any period from the middle of the eighth century on, when the reality of 
invasion, conquest, and exile was thrust on the consciousness of Israel and 
Judah by prophets from both north and south. If we had a clearer idea of 
what this unique expression in the Bible meant, we might be in a better 
position to judge just when the oracle was uttered and the context in which 
it was issued. The reference to David seems to indicate that his dynasty has 
fallen from power and that his descendants no longer rule over the land. In 
any event, the booth of David has fallen and needs to be rebuilt. That 
prospect becomes a legitimate and lively hope only when king and king- 
ship, nation and people have reached an end, a point of decision and con¬ 
clusion, something that occurred in Judah shortly after the beginning of the 
sixth century B.c.E. 
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Summary of 9:7-15 


THE EPILOGUE AND THE PROBLEM OF UNITY 

Ostensibly there are five discrete and somewhat disjointed or discon¬ 
nected parts in the Epilogue of the book of Amos (9:7; 9:8; 9:9-10; 9:11-12; 
and 9:13-15), and in general all or most of the material is denied to Amos 
and more particularly to the eighth century or any period near it. Opinions 
vary about individual items, and some elements are regarded as reflecting 
the insights of the prophet. While we recognize that a final word on ques¬ 
tions of authorship is impossible, it is our opinion that the material is 
carefully integrated and well organized, and that it belongs to the book of 
Amos, if not in its original formulation, then in one composed shortly 
thereafter and well within the lifetime of people who knew the prophet and 
had heard his words. 

In support of these views we have pointed to a number of links between 
the experiences and sentiments found in the Epilogue and those in different 
parts of the book. Some of them are fleeting echoes, others are substantive 
links that require and attest to a mastermind or general editor. And some of 
these points of contact will be noted as we proceed with the analysis, but 
the main purpose of this essay will be to analyze the structure of the whole 
and the way the parts fit into it. As in earlier analyses we will study the 
various devices used by the author/editor to define and separate the units 
and to link and unite them, in particular the distribution and arrangement 
of the divine name and formulas, and of the name “Israel” and its associ¬ 
ates. There are introductory formulas, concluding formulas, and other ele¬ 
ments that mark divisions and point to links at some distance. 

We find the following major and minor divisions, some of which have 
been recognized for a long time. Thus the major division is found at the end 
of v 12 (note the Patuah divider in the MT). The closing unit, w 13-15, 
stands apart from the rest, so the first separation is between w 7-12 and 
vv 13-15. The larger of these sections also breaks down into smaller parts, 
but we wish to observe that both sections are futurist in character. That 
focus is evident in the case of the last unit, which is really the epilogue of 
the Epilogue, but it is also true of the first section, which serves as the 
prologue or lead-in to the other. The last unit has the characteristic formula 
hinneh yamim bd*im, which we have already encountered in earlier parts of 
the book (cf. 4:2-3 and 8:11-12). But the coming days at the end of the 
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book are very different from and in marked contrast to those other days. 
What is obvious in w 13-15 is less evident in vv 7-12 chiefly because the 
futurist formula is tucked away well along in the unit—v 11 to be exact— 
still, it not only describes or prescribes a future very different from those 
introduced by the same formula in the body of the book (cf. 2:16; 8:3, 9, 
13), but also introduces the unit in spite of its belated appearance. The 
formula is somewhat displaced, but there are important links between the 
unit vv 11-12 and the opening verse (v 7). For various good reasons the 
composer preferred to begin with a series of sharp rhetorical questions and 
then move to the thematic formula, varying from standard usage. So the 
first large part is characterized by the futurist formula bywm hhw\ while 
the second or concluding part is introduced by hnh ymym b y ym. 

Taking the larger section first, we note the following subsections or units: 

1. v 7, consisting of two rhetorical questions introduced by hlw y ; 

2. v 8, introduced by hnh; 

3. vv 9-10, introduced by the almost identical ky-hnh ; and 

4. vv 11-12, introduced by bywm hhw\ 

It seems to us that the parts line up in a double ring or envelope fashion: 
thus parts 1 and 4 are closely associated, and the same is true of parts 2 and 
3. Let us look at the central section first. We have already noted that parts 2 
and 3 each begin with hnh (there is a slight variation in v 9— ky hnh —but 
hnh is the more important term). Then we observe that the phrase byt y c qb 
toward the end of v 8 is matched by byt y&r*l in v 9, which evokes the 
similar proximity of the terms bnyy&l and byt y c qb in 3:12-13, except that 
they are in reverse order. We note too the presence of the divine name, y dny 
yhwh, in v 8, and the balancing formula, n y m yhwh , at the end of the same 
verse (for our purposes it might have been more useful to have it at the end 
of v 9). We note also the linkage between “the sinful kingdom” ( mmlkh 
hhfh) in v 8 and the “sinners of my people” ( hfy c my) in v 10, which we 
take to be basically equivalent expressions. 

When it comes to parts 1 and 4, the outer ring or envelope, we suggest 
that the opening formula in v 11 (ywm hhw *) serves as the introduction to 
the whole piece, not just to part 4, because the first part (v 7) has no 
introductory formula. We also note the presence of a multipurpose formula 
in v 7 (n y m yhwh) and its correspondent at the end of v 12 (n y m yhwh ¥h 
rV)> an unusual elaboration, but not out of keeping with the practice of 
varying routine and repeated terms at strategic points. At the end of v 12 
we have a strongly marked closing and at the beginning of v 13 we have an 
opening formula. Together they define the major division in the whole 
Epilogue. 

As it turns out, the formulas for the center section are both in v 8, while 
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the opening and closing formulas for the outer ring are both in w 11-12. 
We still think we are justified in proposing the divisions and combinations 
as indicated and for the reasons given. The main question about linkage is 
how 9:7 fits with anything else in the Epilogue. It certainly has strong ties 
with the Great Set Speech of chaps. 1-2 and provides an important clue if 
not a key to understanding the theological substructure in that speech, 
namely, the nature and dynamics of the relationship of Yahweh with the 
eight nations. Here in 9:7 an important clue is provided in the listing of the 
three nations, all of whom are mentioned in the earlier oracle. 

But aside from tying threads together from various parts of the books, 
which is no small function for a conclusion, what connection or function 
does 9:7 have in the Epilogue, especially the larger first section? The answer 
may lie in a connection between the nations in v 7 and the nations in v 12. 
The latter speaks in a very curious way about “all the nations over whom 
my name was pronounced.” The phrase kl-hgwym is the subject rather than 
one of the apparent objects of the verb yyrsw (the construction of the object 
with a single construct and a peculiar compound absolute defies most of the 
rules of grammar governing such cases, and in this instance also good 
sense). But who are these nations who even in a distant future will dispos¬ 
sess the remnant of Edom? Only two nations, historically, bore the name of 
Yahweh or were reckoned as his clients and worshipers; but in the future— 
according to most prophetic and other biblical passages—the future king¬ 
dom would be a united one, not a divided one, so there would not be even 
two to fill the larger capacity of a word like kol. Other nations must be 
included; we are assured even in these verses that there will be an Israel 
bearing Yahweh’s name, but will there be others? Certainly there are indi¬ 
cations in a number of places in the Bible that the day would come on 
which other peoples and nations would worship the one true God (cf. the 
well-known passage in Isa 2:2-4 = Mic 4:1-3), and in v 7 an explanation is 
given of why some of them should. Equally with Israel they have been 
recipients of the grace of God, who brought them from other places and 
put them in the lands they possess. In the new age they may come to 
recognize the God who is responsible for their existence, survival, and 
ultimate restoration. What will be true for Israel, namely, a survival and 
then a restoration of fortunes, will be true for them equally. And we sup¬ 
pose that while the list in 9:7 is limited to three members it is intended to 
include others as well, those listed in Amos 1-2. How many and which 
ones are not clear, but between w 7 and 11-12, four are listed and more 
may be included, some on one side of the great battle and victory, some on 
the other. The reference to David, however difficult it may be to interpret 
the sukkat that is associated with him, is also significant, because it could 
be said that in his day Yahweh’s name and authority were known among 
the nations, at least the eight that constituted his empire and sphere of 
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influence. The restoration of the kingdom of Israel and its allies is perhaps 
in view here, and the nations mentioned in v 7 along with others from the 
list in Amos 1-2 are probably intended. All of these nations owe their 
existence to Yahweh’s gracious actions, and in the future they will acknowl¬ 
edge that basic fact. 

It may be argued that on the basis of the oracle in chaps. 1-2 none of 
these nations would survive the judgment and destruction announced and 
that therefore in Amos’ view such a future as contemplated here would be 
impossible. We have suggested that he believed that there would be a future 
for Israel and therefore for other peoples as well, though in what shape or 
form and by what names and territories are not clearly indicated. If Edom 
is to be plundered in some future struggle, there must be nations to achieve 
it. The nations indicated here would include some of Israel’s neighbors, 
perhaps those at one time part of the Davidic kingdom, possibly those who 
acknowledge Yahweh as their creator and protector. It remains a difficult 
question. 


The Name Israel 

We have already discussed the variety and distribution of the name 
“Israel” in the book of Amos including the Epilogue. There are four occur¬ 
rences of the name in the Epilogue plus one occurrence of Jacob. It is of 
interest to note that each of the four different ways in which the name 
“Israel” occurs in Amos is used here: 

1. ytfl (v 7) 

2. byt yir>l (v 9) 

3. bnyytfl (v 7) 

4. 'my ytr*! (v 14) 

This arrangement looks like the result of a deliberate plan to recapitulate 
the usage in the book itself. We have noted that Israel by itself is used for 
the northern kingdom only, while the other three designations are inter¬ 
changeable and stand for all of Israel at some point in its history, past, 
present, or future. In the Epilogue, however, we believe that all of the 
references are to Israel the totality, that none of the uses (including byt y c qb, 
“the house of Jacob,” in v 8) refers to the northern kingdom alone. There 
seems to be no difficulty with the compound expressions in this regard, but 
the use of Israel alone is a notable exception. It is used in a context in which 
the obvious meaning of the passage requires all of Israel, for it is a state¬ 
ment about the Exodus and Yahweh’s deliverance of Israel from bondage in 
Egypt. It is almost as though the writer solved his problem by contradic¬ 
tion. He used Israel alone because it was required, but he also put it in a 
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well-known and frequently repeated statement, and in which the true 
meaning could not be in doubt. (This is the one clear exception to the rules 
derived from a study of all forty-five instances of the use of Israel and other 
names for the people of God.) The context should probably have been 
enough, but the author/editor did one thing more in order to meet all 
requirements. He actually split one of the compound expressions so that he 
could use Israel by itself to satisfy the requirement of completeness in his 
group, but he put the other element elsewhere in the passage so that the 
reader could find it and make the connection, thus interpreting the use of 
the term correctly. The word “Israel” stands alone in v 7, and the word 
c ammi stands alone in v 10. Thus we have a second instance of this phrase 
in the Epilogue (cf. v 14). It has been broken up and is in reverse order, but 
it is still quite recognizable. Thus the author achieved both objectives. We 
can add in support of this analysis that it is the only place in the book of 
Amos in which the word c ammi stands alone. In the other four cases it 
precedes “Israel” immediately, and in every case the meaning embraces the 
whole of Israel. In addition, this is the only place in which the name 
“Israel” alone clearly refers to the same entity. The answer is that the two 
words belong together and are meant to be read and understood that way, 
but were separated by the writer to fulfill other purposes. Technically it is 
the breakup of a stereotyped expression. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS OF 9:7-12 

Two principal actions are contemplated and discussed in this unit: one 
deals in destruction and the other in restoration. The first phase is the 
completion of the action warned about and threatened throughout the 
book, while the second phase of restoration and renewal will develop out of 
the earlier one. The second phase is concentrated largely in vv 11-12, 
signaled by the phrase bayyom hahu J ; but the great restoration is antici¬ 
pated in v 7a, and thus we have an envelope construction. Each ring begins 
with the same word of interrogation: 7a introduces the second phase, while 
7b introduces the first phase, which is the phase of judgment and devasta¬ 
tion widely advertised in the earlier chapters, and especially in the classic 
condemnation of chaps. 1-2. 

Thus vv 7b through 10 constitute the phase of destruction, interwined, 
however, with the rescue of the remnant of the house of Jacob//house of 
Israel in vv 8-9. The second phase, constituting 7a and 11-12, deals with 
the reconstruction of the kingdom of God in which all of the nations bear¬ 
ing Yahweh’s name will have a place of honor; but there is a feature left 
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over from the first phase, namely, that the remnant of Edom will be evicted 
from their land. 

Why Edom alone? Its sole mention here as the only nation explicitly 
excluded from the final restoration matches its prominence in the Great Set 
Speech. The sentiment expressed here agrees also with the special animus 
against Edom, of all nations, in other parts of the Bible (Ob, Jer, Ps 137). 
Even in the ultimate redemption, issues of justice will not be left behind. 

Briefly put, we may say that vv 7b-10 evoke the vivid description of 
destruction in chaps. 1-2. Three of the nations listed in chaps. 1-2 are 
grouped here in reverse order from that in the early chapters, which shows 
that the linking is quite deliberate. Here an adequate explanation is given 
for the threatened judgment in the earlier chapters. The case against Israel 
has been spelled out in detail through the book and the same point has been 
made, namely, that Yahweh brought the Israelites out of Egypt and gave 
them a land to live in. He has every right to demand worship and service 
from his people and every right to judge and condemn them if they fail to 
meet minimum standards of behavior in public and private life, in the 
whole sphere of religious and secular activity. The point here is that the 
same principle applies to the others because each owes its existence to the 
gracious activity of Yahweh and its allegiance to the same God. Because 
they are not clearly aware of the relationship they will not be judged as 
strictly, but they fall so far short of even minimum requirements that they 
too will be destroyed, which is precisely what follows in v 8a. Then v 7b is 
the protasis to which 8a is the apodosis. Because Yahweh has acted gra¬ 
ciously to each of the nations listed, and they have failed to respond, there¬ 
fore he will judge them and destroy them. We know it is true for Israel, for 
that is the brunt of the book’s message; but the statement in 9:7b is not 
mere repetition of what has already been said. It extends the range of 
Yahweh’s gracious action on behalf of the other nations. (The idea is al¬ 
ready hinted at in 7a, but there the meaning is quite different.) 

Thus in 8a we must ask who or what is meant by “the sinful kingdom,” 
which is threatened with destruction “from the face of the earth.” The 
immediate response would be “Israel” in the sense of the “northern king¬ 
dom,” because there can be little doubt that that is a central feature of the 
prophet’s message. But if only that kingdom were intended, why should the 
prophet mention two other nations in 7b? As we have argued, he is evoking 
chaps. 1-2, and the most obvious thing about those chapters is that the 
same general destruction (with some variations in the added details) is 
threatened and assured for all eight nations listed there. So if we say that 
“the sinful kingdom” in 8a is Israel, the statement may be true but insuffi¬ 
cient. Why limit ourselves to Israel? Each nation in the list according to 
Amos is equally guilty and equally under judgment. We must never think 
about what actually happened in the next fifty or two hundred years and 
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draw up a scorecard of who fell and who survived and what percentage of 
successes and failures the prophet had, in other words, what his batting 
average was. From his perspective each is exactly like the others (but not in 
the usual ways we imagine). Here it is because each has received divine 
favor and owes God obedience, and is under judgment for failing. Strictly 
speaking, one might limit the list to which the term “sinful kingdom” is 
applicable to those mentioned in 7b, but it is more likely that the list is 
comprehensive and intended to include the eight in chaps. 1-2. We note 
that Edom is mentioned in v 12 and is placed on the receiving end of 
disaster, so it is clear that the nations mentioned in chaps. 1-2 will all 
receive their due. 

Put into the language of grammar and syntax, we would say that the 
phrase “against the sinful kingdom” (bmmlkh hhfh) is distributive, repre¬ 
sentative, and exemplary. To make our point we would render “against [or 
on] each sinful kingdom” (those named in v 7b and the rest listed in chaps. 
1-2) and that each of them will be destroyed from the face of the earth (cf. 
“the remnant of Edom” in v 12). It will be noted that Judah is included 
along with Israel and those named and not named here. 

But there is a radical and essential exception, stated immediately follow¬ 
ing in v 8b, in the case of “the house of Jacob,” which includes both Israel 
and Judah. The nations will be destroyed (there is no doubt that Amos, like 
Hosea and Micah, believed that Judah would be overrun and trampled 
underfoot in the same way that Israel would be), but a remnant of Israel (in 
the larger sense) will survive. There is no contradiction between 8a and 8b, 
but the difference is not that Israel the northern kingdom will be destroyed 
and Judah the southern kingdom will be spared. That would be reading too 
much history into the material and is not what the passage means. As we 
have noted, the prophet develops the view near the end of the book that in 
the destruction of the nation some will be spared, but the leadership will be 
annihilated. Here he affirms the point that there will be survivors, but there 
will be no mercy for the nation and the leaders who represent it. Whether 
the same possibility existed in his mind for other nations is not clear. In 
some cases he speaks of everyone perishing, for example, the Philistines in 
1:8 (cf. fryt plStym) and probably the Edomites (cf. Fryt *dwm in 9:12), 
while there is a hopeful word for the other remnant: s*ryt ywsp (5:15). But 
the question remains open for the others. 

We would also argue that the citations of byty'qb in 8b and of the parallel 
byt y&r*l in 9a strengthen our point about “the sinful kingdom.” Had the 
prophet meant only Israel, the northern kingdom, by that reference, he 
could have provided the necessary specification and, in any case, had he 
meant that Judah would survive while Israel would fall, he would have 
used other terms for the survival. What will survive and be restored can 
only be all of Israel, whatever the particular political makeup of the actual 
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survivors. The symbolism of the twelve tribes and the desert league remains 
intact in all futurist visions. So out of the debacle to engulf the eight nations 
identified, listed, condemned, and promised destruction from the earth, a 
remnant of larger Israel will survive. 

Just what will divide those who survive from those who perish is ex¬ 
plained in a very difficult and obscure figure of speech in the following 
verses. In vv 9-10 those who survive and those who perish in Israel are 
clearly identified. It is stated in v 10 that “the sinners of my people” will 
perish. The others will survive. Although the survivors and their survival 
are dealt with first in v 9, it will be easier to deal with the others first. In 
v 10 we have an inverted Woe, the last in the book; the fate of these people 
is spelled out clearly: they will perish by the sword, a terminology well 
known in the book of Amos and used of persons and groups who are quite 
familiar to us: the house of Jeroboam (7:9, and Jeroboam himself if 
Amaziah is quoting Amos accurately in 7:11) and the whole group con¬ 
nected with the fallen temple in 9:1-4. Because it is a Woe we are reminded 
of all of the different groups who make up the class as a whole, the sinners 
of my people, and their behavior. The term “my people,” as already noted, 
is always used in direct association with “Israel” elsewhere in the book of 
Amos and should be construed the same way here (we have argued that it 
is part of the same pair with “Israel” in v 7b, only the author has separated 
the parts, a variation called “breakup of a stereotyped expression” for 
which he is noted). The reference is not restricted to the northern kingdom, 
because as we have shown the Woes are addressed to southerners and 
northerners alike, especially in the main section of Woes in chap. 6 
(vv 1-6), where Zion and Samaria are in parallel cola. The Woe is against 
those who say (h’mrym) that evil will not overtake them. The juxtaposition 
of what they say and what will happen to them is decisive. 

Now we must look for the survivors. The passage, v 9, is difficult, al¬ 
though the comparison is clear enough: “I will shake the house of Israel 
among all the nations, just as the grain[?] is shaken in a sieve.” The prob¬ 
lem relates to the outcome. Just what is it that does not fall to the ground? 
Normally when a sieve is shaken something falls. That idea is expressed 
quite plainly in Nah 3:12, where we read “all your fortresses are [like] fig 
trees with ripe [first] fruits; if they are shaken, then they will fall upon the 
mouth of the eater.” The meaning is that if the trees are shaken, then the 
fruit will fall. But in Amos 9:9 we are lacking a few elements. First, we do 
not seem to have a conclusion about the shaking of Israel, though we can 
infer that those who are shaken out of the sieve will perish and those who 
do not fall to the ground will be saved. The simile of the sieve is not 
complete either. We are not told just what is being shaken in the sieve. Then 
instead of being told what falls through the holes in the sieve we are told 
what does not fall, namely, the srwr (“pebble” or “bundle” but perhaps 
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‘‘kernels” or the like). Of course, in the imagery of a sieve it is usually but 
not always what is left in the sieve that is important and valuable, while 
what falls through is discarded; but perhaps with grain the purpose of the 
sieve, after the usual waving to remove the chaff, is to remove impurities 
such as rocks and other items. As Yahweh says that he is commanding or 
ordering a certain action or agent, one suspects that the normal procedure 
is being reversed here, and that the purpose of the sieving operation is not 
to save but to catch people: v 10 implies that the people who do not fall 
through the sieve, namely, the leaders, will be judged and executed (as we 
interpreted 9:4, a passage that is very similar to 9:8a-10a, only in reverse 
order). So we suggest that, contrary to common usage, the simile of the 
sieve ties the action to the result in v 10: those who fall through the sieve 
are safe in exile, while those snared in the sieve are selected for execution. 
The bundle or pebble in v 9b, what remains in the sieve and does not fall 
through, belongs to the bundle of death rather than of life (cf. 1 Sam 25:29). 
Thus v 9aA, “Indeed, I will command” does not go well with what follows 
immediately, “I will shake ...” but rather with what follows farther on: 
“All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword.” Between these lines 
we have the complicated simile, the essential meaning of which seems to be: 
the shaking of the people among the nations will result in a separation 
between two groups, just as sieving anything will result in a separation 
between what falls through the holes and what remains in the sieve. In this 
case, Yahweh is clearly interested in what does not fall but is preserved in 
the sieve. While it could be argued either way, the interest here seems to be 
minatory and negative. The people left in the sieve, namely, the prominent 
ones, are the ones destined for the sword, bringing vv 9-10 into line with 
v 8a and with the procedure described in 9:4, where the same group is in 
mind. The people under the judgment of the sword are those identified by 
the Woes scattered throughout the book but also concentrated in The Book 
of Woes (chaps. 5-6). Note especially that the word used here for the Woe, 
h’mrym, otherwise colorless (“Woe to those who say”) is actually used in 
one other place, 6:13, at the end of The Book of Woes. The two statements 
(in 6:13 and 9:10) attributed to those people dovetail nicely and confirm 
that the writer has the same group in mind: in 9:10 they are identified in the 
broadest possible terms, clearly intended to include all of those described in 
the Woe formulas. 

Having settled the first phase with the judgment on the nation and the 
sinful leaders of Israel (including Judah), we must turn our attention to the 
survivors and what is going to happen to them. In v 9 it is said that they 
will be scattered “among all the nations (bkl hgwym ).” The latter expres¬ 
sion will turn up again in v 12, only there it is qualified by the relative 
clause “over whom my name was pronounced.” Just who are these nations? 
We have both negative and positive indications to guide us. First we say 
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who they are not. They are not any of the eight nations under judgment in 
chaps. 1-2. They will all be eliminated (including the remnant of Edom, 
which manages to get a call in the same v 12), including Israel and Judah. 
But as we have seen the remnant of all of Israel will be scattered among the 
nations, and it looks as though there will also be exiles and survivors from 
some of the other nations. There seem to be some from Aram (who will go 
into exile) and Ammon, but not from the Philistines or Edomites; not 
enough is said about the others to make a judgment. It seems quite possible 
that some of those people may have a future, but if so it will be as a part of 
“all of the nations.” 

The positive note is struck by the mention of the Cushites (bny ksyym) in 
v 7a, and now we must ask why they are mentioned. They are clearly 
distinguished from the group in vv 7b and 12, who are part of the doomed 
eight. There is no word of judgment against the Cushites, and they are 
mentioned here as representative of the nations, among the most distant of 
all from Israel. The notion that they will be among the nations who will be 
called by Yahweh’s name is not as farfetched as it may seem. We are not 
talking about actual history but about prophetic visions of the future. Amos 
has picked one name out of many possibilities, but we think that his pur¬ 
pose was to select a neutral entity as representative of the whole group who 
would one day become part of the international kingdom of Yahweh. We 
need only look at the classic statement on Cush by Isaiah (not far away in 
time) to see that he expected Cush to bring gifts to Yahweh at his temple in 
Jerusalem (Isa 18:1-8, esp. 7-8). So they are symbolic of the larger list of 
nations. 

What, then, does v 7a mean? Yahweh says to the Israelites: “Are you not 
to me like the sons of the Cushites?” The parallel use of bny ksyym and bny 
y§r*l is designed to show that the comparison is both precise and serious. 
The obvious point is that Yahweh treats all nations impartially and that 
Israel receives the same attention as the Cushites and vice versa. The usual 
view is that because Cush is far away and Yahweh has never shown great 
interest in its people, Israel can expect the same kind of treatment, that is, it 
should expect no favors or special attention. Then the text proceeds to the 
judgment against the sinful nation and the death of “the sinners of my 
people.” But we think the meaning is the opposite. A new day is coming, 
when the nations that survive will all worship Yahweh, and the Israelites in 
their midst will come back home to their own land and will worship their 
God as do the others. In short, the Israelites who survive the drastic purge 
will be joined by the survivors in other nations in a glorious restoration. So 
v 7a leads us to the closing unit of this section of the Epilogue, vv 11-12. 

On that day (bywm hhw*) Yahweh will raise up the fallen booth of David 
and rebuild it as in the days of old. There is an envelope construction in 
v 11, for the interior details refer to slightly different objects: the repairing 
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of their (3d f. pi.) breaches refers to the walls, and the rebuilding of its (3d 
m. s.) ruins refers to the citadel or fortified center. The language is symbolic 
and not intended to refer to a specific structure that has fallen down. The 
scene is clearly eschatological, with “all the nations” again in the picture, 
only here they are characterized as worshipers of Yahweh. That indication 
immediately evokes the passages about the End Time, when the nations 
will come to Jerusalem to pay homage and tribute to the one true God (cf. 
Isa 2:2-4 and Mic 4:1-3). So we should not expect to apply historical 
literalism to a passage like this one. The expressions in v 11 refer, in our 
judgment, to the whole restored Davidic kingdom. The great state of Israel 
will be reconstituted as it was in the days of David and Solomon. The 
difference now will be that everything will work as it ought. And the other 
nations that lie outside the Davidic realm will worship the same God and 
bring their offerings to Jerusalem. The picture would seem to be very close 
to that of the visions and views of Isaiah, not only in chap. 2, but especially 
chap. 19:23-25, in which Egypt and Assyria share equally with Israel 
(= all of Israel) in the golden age (cf. also Isa 11:10-11 and even 12-16 for 
another glimpse of the same future as in Amos 9). The destruction of the 
remnant of Edom is given as part of this picture (9:12), an indication that 
the ancient imperium of David and Solomon is to be restored. It is to be 
noted that Amos or the prophet of the Epilogue is not merely indulging in 
nationalistic pride. The worst judgment and the most terrible purges are to 
be inflicted on Israel (and Judah). Only when all judgments have been 
carried out against the eight nations will there be a restoration and restitu¬ 
tion. The great nations will be left intact, but they will worship Yahweh 
along with many other peoples. The restoration of Israel and its renewal, 
on the land promised to the fathers and settled under Moses and Joshua, 
are part of the fabric of biblical belief. It would be very strange if Amos had 
any other view of the ultimate future. Most of the prophets shared it, with 
significant variations in detail. What distinguished them and their views 
from their nationalistic compatriots and counterparts was the insistence on 
ethical responsibility, submission to the will of Yahweh, and the balanced 
view of election as not an excuse for self-indulgence and self-righteousness 
but a call to service and an acceptance of hard duty and heavy responsibil¬ 
ity. 

The unit closes with the oracular formula rt’m yhwh y which we expect, 
and the added participial phrase c d§eh zd*t, a faint echo of the hymnic 
passages in strategic points in the book, especially at 4:13 and 9:5-6. It 
speaks of the God who “does this” or “has done” or “will do.” All of the 
tenses may be involved. What is “this” in this context? Clearly it includes 
everything adumbrated and specified in the verses, both the judgment and 
the restoration. God here is not only a deus loquens but above all a deus 
faciens. The use of the root c §h echoes its basic meaning “creates” when 
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used of God in two of the three apostrophes in which the same qal particip¬ 
ial form occurs: 4:13 and 5:8. Another verb is used in 9:6, but it is synony¬ 
mous— habboneh. 


STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION OF 9:7-12 

Verse 7a is set off by the formula n*m yhwh and serves as an introduction 
to the whole unit. It is followed by three roughly equal units: 

1. 7b-8, set off by n*m yhwh at the end of v 8 (29 words); 

2. vv 9-10 (28 words); and 

3. vv 11-12, set off by the formula bywm hhw* at the beginning and 
by n*m yhwh c §h z*t at the end (26 -f 4 = 30 words). 

Let us examine the arrangement more in detail. Although vv 7a and 7b 
begin with the same word ( hlw*) and each asks a question expecting a 
positive answer, they nevertheless move in different directions, with the first 
question having closer connections with the last unit (w 11-12), but also 
with the second unit (v 9), and the second question leading directly into the 
first major unit, but also having connections with the second, where the two 
principal themes come together: 

halo* kibne kuSiyytm *attem li b$ne yi§ra*el 
Aren’t you like Cushites to me, O Israelites? 

The parallelism is precise and unique between the bny Idyym and the bny 
y§r*L This is the only place in the Bible that the Israelites are compared 
directly with the Cushites, and the only place that the form bny ksyym is 
used, clearly paralleling the expression bny y§r*l 

We translate the expression neutrally to avoid the notion that the state¬ 
ment is derogatory in any sense. In itself the statement affirms what is 
clearly implied throughout the book, that is, the universal authority and 
sovereignty of Yahweh, who is the God of Israel but also the God of the 
Cushites. This affirmation is very important because its converse, namely, 
that the Cushites are one of the peoples of God, or will be, is equally 
affirmed in the eschatological passage in vv 11-12. The Cushites are one of 
“all the nations over whom my name has been pronounced” in v 12. They 
are used in v 7a to represent “all the nations” mentioned in v 9a and again 
in v 12. Their remoteness and current noninvolvement in the scene of most 
of the activity in the book of Amos establishes their function here. They 
have not been mentioned in the book so far and for good reason. They have 
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nothing in common with the nations mentioned in 7b, the Philistines and 
the Aramaeans, who represent the group of eight peoples condemned and 
doomed to destruction in the opening oracle (chaps. 1-2), with which our 
piece has many important connections. The Cushites belong rather to the 
other group of nations (kl-hgwym) mentioned later as the ones among 
whom Israel will be scattered, also as the ones who will bear Yahweh’s 
name just as Israel does. All of these ideas are expressed or hinted at in the 
equal-treatment clause of v 7a. It means not that Yahweh has no special 
interest in Israelites and that they are like Cushites to him, that is, remote 
and unimportant, but rather that just as there is a special relation between 
Yahweh and Israel there will be a comparable relation with the Cushites, 
who also belong to him and who represent a whole group of nations who 
also belong to him and will become his publicly and formally. 

It is important to note that the world is divided diplomatically into 
camps by v 7a and 7b: 7a compares Israel to the Cushites, one of the 
noninvolved nations (i.e., most of the nations or all of the other nations), 
while 7b identifies Israel with the Philistines and Aramaeans, who repre¬ 
sent the eight nations condemned in the major oracle of chaps. 1-2. The 
Israelites belong in a strange way to both groups as the story of the last 
days unfolds. Composite Israel (consisting of Israel and Judah) will be 
destroyed along with their six neighbors, as explained in vv 8-10 and re¬ 
flecting the major proclamation of the book of Amos. Nevertheless there 
will be survivors who will be scattered among the nations (v 9), and ulti¬ 
mately (bywm hhw*) the booth of David will be restored and they along 
with the rest of the nations, by then converted to the worship of the true 
God, will join in driving out the last of the eight nations remaining in the 
territory (= the remnant of Edom). Then the golden age will ensue. The 
end result, the restoration of Israel to its land, is elaborated in the final 
section vv 13-15. We may further observe that v 7a constitutes direct ad¬ 
dress, using the 2d m. pi, pronoun, while elsewhere in the verse we have the 
third person, indirect address. 

The placement of the oracle formula n'myhwh (^h z*t) as a marker at the 
end of units or between units is the key to the organization of the material. 
Its use as a divider between 7a and 7b is deliberate; we must begin Part I 
with 7b, whereas 7a stands by itself as a somewhat enigmatic statement 
directed to Israel by Yahweh. The next occurrence of the formula at the 
end of v 8b clearly divides Part I from Part II. We might have expected the 
same formula at the end of v 10 to separate Part II from Part III, but there 
is none. The more elaborate form appears at the end of Part III and serves 
as a divider between it and Part IV. The final occurrence is near the begin¬ 
ning of Part IV (v 13). It seems to have been displaced from its expected 
place at the end of Part IV and of the whole piece by the use of a more 
elaborate ending to the book: y dmar yhwh Woheyka (which is the only 
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occurrence of this formula in the book, although y mr yhwh is common and 
there are some variants with y dny). 


Parti 9:7b-8 


7,5 halo y y et-yiird y el he c eleti metres misrayim upelistiyyim mikkaptor 


wa’dram miqqtr 


Didn’t I bring Israel up from the land of Egypt, the Philistines 
from Caphtor, and Aram from Qir? 

The assertion here has much in common with the previous one, namely, 
that the relationship of other nations with God is comparable to that of 
God and Israel. The reference to the Exodus from Egypt makes it clear that 
the basis for the divine judgment against Israel is being reasserted. The 
same point has been made twice before: in chap. 2, as the reason that 
Yahweh can make claims and hence judgments against his people; and then 
even more emphatically in chap. 3:1-2. In a general inversion, Yahweh 
begins here with the case established against Israel at the end of the list in 
chaps. 1-2, and now proceeds to fill in the same basis for the other nations 
but in reverse order and skipping to the first two listed in chap. 1. Thus we 
have the judgments in chaps. 1-2 beginning with Aram and Philistia and 
ending with Israel; here the order is reversed in giving the basis for the 
divine claim to allegiance and the justification for punishing breach of con¬ 
tract. 



Judgment 

Basis 

1. Aram 

1:3-5 

9:7b (3) 

2. Philistia 

1:6-8 

9:7b (2) 

3. Israel 

2:6-8, 14-16 

9:7b (1) 


What is affirmed here is that Yahweh will treat these nations alike because 
he always has. The same basic argument applies. The underlying reason is 
that he chose each of them, delivered each of them, and gave each of them 
the land on which they live. Each has been guilty of violation of the implied 
or explicit covenant between them, and hence they will all share the same 
fate, which is national destruction. We take the group here to be representa¬ 
tive of all eight. Three are mentioned in this verse and a fourth, also des¬ 
tined for disaster, is named in v 12; the destruction of the remnant of Edom 
is presumably the last phase of the end of the eight nations and paves the 
way for the establishment of the new order. It is difficult to imagine that the 
omission of the remaining four nations means that they will escape the fate 
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of the others. As in the case of the Cushites, the names used are meant to be 
exemplary or representative. The threat of chaps. 1-2 will be carried out. 

8a hinneh c ene J adonay yhwh bammamlakd hahatta y d wihiSmadti 
*6tdh me'al pene hd’addmd 

Indeed, the eyes of my Lord Yahweh are upon the sinful king¬ 
dom; I shall destroy it from the surface of the earth. 

8b *epes ki Id* hasmed y asmid y et-bet ya'dqdb 
Nevertheless, I shall not utterly destroy the house of Jacob. 

The way in which we resolve the apparent contradiction between the two 
statements of v 8 is to say that the kingdoms of Israel and Judah will be 
destroyed from the face of the earth, but there will be survivors who can be 
identified with the house of Jacob, that is, with the combined entity. We 
assume that the prophet believed that one kingdom would not outlast the 
other by more than a few years and that the cataclysm that would engulf 
them would also sweep over the remaining six. In certain instances he 
speaks of the survival of a remnant or an exile, while in others there may be 
total destruction. We have argued that Amos makes clear his expectation 
that the nations(l) will fall but there will be identifiable survivors. These are 
the people meant in this passage, and their destiny is further spelled out in 
the following verse. We do not believe that v 8 should be interpreted to 
mean that Israel (the wicked kingdom) will be destroyed but Judah will be 
spared. There is no basis for that view. Both kingdoms will be destroyed, 
but there will be survivors of the debacle. They will also meet different 
fates, but in the end a remnant will not only be saved but also renewed and 
restored. If the broken pair y&Pl (v 7) . . . 'my (v 10) represents the disas¬ 
trous fate that awaits both nations and most of its population, the combined 
or reunited phrase 'my yiPl in v 14 represents the restoration of the people, 
their return, and the renewal of land and people, again representing “all of 
Israel.” 


Part II. 9:9-10 

9 *ki-hinneh J andkim2sawweh wahani c 6tib$kol-h aggoyim y et-bet 
yi&rd y el 9b ka y aser yinnoa'bakkgbard w$ld y -yippol s#rdr y ares 

10a bahereb yamutu kol hattcfe c ammi 

10b hd y 6m$rim ld y -taggi$ w#taqdim ba'adenu hara € d 
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9a Indeed I will command: I will shake the house of Israel among 
all the nations 9b just as the grain is shaken in a sieve, but no 
kernel falls to the ground. 

10a All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword, 

10b those who say: 

“Calamity shall not even come close, much less confront us, 
during our lifetime.” 

Note the similar phrases in 6:11 and 9:9: 

6:11 kt-hinneh yhwh mesawweh 
9:9 kt-hinneh y andkt mesawweh 

In 9:9 as in 6:11 the direct quotation is separated by some digressive mate¬ 
rial and the speech begins in v 10. The continuation of 6:1 laA is probably 
6:12-14. As we have already suggested, the opening clause (9:9), “Indeed I 
will command,” does not fit well with the next word, “I will shake,” but 
rather forms an envelope with v 10 around the extended simile in what 
remains of v 9 (aB-b). Thus we read as follows: 

Indeed I will command: 

“All the sinners of my people 
shall die by the sword.” 

Compare this with 9:4aB: “I will command the Sword at once, and she 
shall slay them.” 

9:9a, 10a: kt-hinneh ’anoki m€$awweh . . . 

bahereb yamxitu kol hatta’e c ammt 

9:4aB ^awweh ’et-hahereb 

waharagatam 

Not only is the idea the same but so is the target. Essentially the same 
group is in mind in the visions in 9:1-4 as in the denunciation in 9:7b-10. 
The picture in both places, in our opinion, is the retrieval or capture of 
exiles, their presentation before the high court, and their summary judg¬ 
ment and execution by “the Sword” of Yahweh. 

The phrase hfy 'my (“the sinners of my people”) is at the same time the 
subject of the following participle: ha^omertm, “those who say.” Here we 
have the last of the Woes. The main group of Woes is found in what we call 
The Book of Woes (chaps. 5-6), but they are scattered throughout the 
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whole book, beginning in 2:7 and continuing all the way to 8:14, where we 
have identified those who swear by false gods as the target of the Woes. 
What we have here in 9:10 is an overall designation for the same group, 
“the sinners of my people.” All of those who belong to the many interlock¬ 
ing and overlapping groups identified by their attitude and activities in the 
series of Woes are here brought together under a single rubric. The partici¬ 
ple h’mrym is also found in 6:13, the last in the main block of Woes (chaps. 
5-6. See the discussion ad loc). 

These people can also be compared with the fatuous optimists of 5:18-20 
who eagerly await or even seek the Day of Yahweh. Here too the contrast 
between expectation and interpretation and what will actually happen is 
absolute: they look for light and they will have darkness. So those who say 
that no evil will come near them, that there will be great distance between 
disaster and them, are equally and totally mistaken. In 9:10 the contrast is 
emphasized brutally. The ultimate tragedy will overtake and confront 
them: execution by the sword of judgment. The same destiny is prescribed 
in 9:4b, again with an absolute distinction and contrast, “For I shall set my 
eyes upon them to do them harm and not good” ( lerd c d weld 3 letpbd ). 

Several other Woes could be adduced, but perhaps enough has been 
shown to indicate that the final Woe gathers up the basic drive and force of 
the others in the book, and uses language familiar from the book but orga¬ 
nized in a fresh and interesting fashion. Thus the two verbs in 9:10b should 
be analyzed and understood in the following manner: both are hipHl forms, 
but neither is causative; rather they are elatives or so-called internal or 
intensive forms. In the positive sense they would mean (1) taggis = it will 
draw very near; it will come very close, so close as to overtake; and (2) 
wetaqdim = it will confront violently; it will meet head on. The normal 
meaning in the pi c el means to meet or confront, but the hipHl intensifies the 
meaning here. In this passage, however, we have a negative particle, lo\ 
which clearly applies to both verbs (cf. Hos 1:6b-7a for a similar phenome¬ 
non, discussed at tedious length by Andersen and Freedman 1980:188-92). 
The effect is to reverse the meaning emphatically. It would not be correct 
simply to negate the renderings we have given. The meaning is not, “It 
shall not come very close, and it shall not confront us violently.” The 
meaning has to be at the opposite end of the scale: “The calamity will not 
come anywhere near us,” in other words, it will be at the furthermost 
possible remove. The other verb should be translated, “It will not confront 
us at all”—that is, there will not be any confrontation of any kind. 

In short, the people speaking are boasting, like the others mentioned in 
5:18 and 6:13. They are making an absolute statement conveyed by the use 
of two verbs where one would do and by using the hipHl or elative when 
something less forceful would have been appropriate. They reinforce each 
other through the device of a single negative particle, as though the two 
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verbs were really one double verb expressing the total confidence that the 
speakers and calamity would remain as far apart as conceivable. This mood 
is also reflected in the sentence construction, with the subject of the verbs at 
the very end of the sentence, as far away from the speakers as the sentence 
allows. That our interpretation is no pure fancy or embroidery is shown by 
the placement of the subject after the prepositional phrase. It is optional, of 
course, where the words are placed, but the speakers (h*mrym) have put 
“the evil” ( hr c h ) as far away as possible. That the word hr c h is the last word 
of the unit that began with v 7b conveys succinctly what is in the prophet’s 
mind. It is here that the Woes come to an end. 

Before going on to the last two units of the book we will examine once 
more the structure of this section (vv 7b-10). We now see the two major 
components, each further subdivided into two parts, as follows: 


A. vv. 7b-8 

Words 

Syllables 

1. v 7b 

10 

29 

26 

68 

2. v 8 

19 - 


42 - 


Divider: n 3 m yhwh 

B. vv 9-10 





1. v 9 

17 

28 

40 i 

67 

2. v 10 

11 - 


27 . 


Totals 


57 


135 


Not only is the structure basically balanced and symmetrical, it is also 
inverted or chiastic. The inner sections, A2 (v 8) and B1 (v 9), are intro¬ 
duced respectively by hinneh (v 8) and ki-hinneh (v 9); the terms byt y c qb 
and byt yfr*l in vv 8 and 9 respectively balance each other (they have the 
same scope or reference and include both nations). Note also the corre¬ 
sponding verb forms, wehftmadti (v 8) and wahanfoti (v 9), each of which 
has an echo in its own unit, hsmyd *$myd (v 8) and ynw c (v 9). 

Turning to the outer ring or shell (vv 7b and 10), we find the following 
points of contact. The principal bond linking v 7b with v 10 is the breakup 
of the standard phrase “my people Israel,” which occurs regularly (four 
times) in the book (the nearest or relevant example is in 9:14; the others are 
all in the vision sequence, 7:7, 15, and 8:2). Here the phrase is divided 
between vv 7b and 10, with “Israel” in v 7b and “my people” in v 10, the 
only instance of c my apart from y6r*l in the whole book. And each term 
helps define the other, so that the meaning is the same as that for the whole 
expression in both places. “My people Israel” in our opinion always desig¬ 
nates the whole people, whether as in 7b the ancient group who came up 
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from Egypt, or the contemporary double state (7:7, 15, and 8:2), or as in 
9:14 the future united people. 

Furthermore, the two passages in 7b and 10 together are a restatement in 
similar and striking language of the central and provocative message of 
3:1-2. The same two points are made in both places: (1) “I brought you up 
from the land of Egypt; therefore ...” and (2) “I will punish you for your 
iniquities” corresponds to “all the sinners of my people will perish by the 
sword.” In 3:1-2 the connection between the divine deliverance and divine 
punishment is made directly, and no doubt in direct conflict with the estab¬ 
lished creed, while in 9:7b, 10 the connection is remote and used to bind the 
outer elements, but the intention is much the same. It is precisely because 
Yahweh redeemed them from slavery in Egypt and gave them a land to live 
in that he can make claims on them and pronounce judgments against 
them. In both instances the second clause follows inexorably from the first. 


3:1-2 Hear this word that Yahweh has spoken about you, O 
Israelites, about the whole family that I brought up from the land 
of Egypt: 

‘Only you have I known of all the families of the earth; therefore I 
will punish you for all your iniquities.” 

9:7b, 10a Didn’t I bring Israel up from the land of Egypt? 


All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword. 

In both cases, the whole of Israel is in the view of the speaker, all those who 
came up from the land of Egypt, those who claim descent from the Israel¬ 
ites of old. The reasoning is the same and the conclusion is too, more 
general in 3:2 and more specific in 9:10a. 

At the same time, there are also cross-links binding all of the parts 
together. Thus the opening words of v 9, ky hnh *nky mswh, clearly intro¬ 
duce and are linked with the statement in v 10 rather than the remainder of 
v 9, which is a parenthetic remark (cf. also 9:4, which explicates the situa¬ 
tion presupposed in 9:9-10). Similarly, “the sinful kingdom” (v 8) must be 
connected with the “sinners of my people” in v 10, which in turn estab¬ 
lishes the necessary link with “Israel” in v 7b. 

Part III 9:11-12 

The next unit, vv 11-12, is linked with the very beginning of the Epi¬ 
logue, v 7a, and provides continuity for the rhetorical question asked there, 
which is how the Israelites and Cushites are alike. The answer is given 
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piecemeal, partly in passing in v 9 and more completely in w 11-12. Our 
position is that the Cushites stand for and represent the rest of the nations 
—those beyond the territory of the eight nations under divine judgment. 
The Cushites clearly are not one of the eight, but they are one of the 
nations among whom the Israelites will be scattered (v 9, bkl-hgwym). They 
well qualify for membership in the group specified in v 12 (all the nations 
over whom my name was pronounced), as suggested by references in the 
book of Isaiah (cf. 11:11 for exiles in Cush; 18:1-7 for Cush as worshipers 
or tribute bearers to Yahweh in Jerusalem). 

The place of this passage (vv 11-12) in the general sequence and the 
events described in it have been discussed. It follows the scene of judgment 
described in vv 7b-10. In the earlier passage, the judgment against the eight 
kingdoms is affirmed but details are given only for Israel (and Judah). The 
sinful kingdom is to be destroyed from the face of the earth and the popula¬ 
tion scattered among the nations. The sinners (including all of those desig¬ 
nated in different categories) will be executed, but a remnant will survive. 
In the new section, the nations now converted to the true religion will 
complete the judgment of God against the eight nations by eliminating the 
last of them, Edom (v 12), and then the way will be clear for the reestab¬ 
lishment of the Davidic imperium, depicted under the figure of a booth in 
the field (a military image). The order of events is not entirely clear, but it 
appears that the military action on the part of the nations occurs first and 
only then is the restoration and rebuilding of the Davidic realm under¬ 
taken. This development leads naturally to the final picture of supernatural 
prosperity and abundance in the land, with guarantees of everlasting secu¬ 
rity and peace (vv 13-15). 

Closer examination of the text turns it the other way around, making it 
necessary to place the elimination of Edom after the refounding of the 
Davidic realm, so that once the latter is reestablished the campaign against 
Edom is a joint effort by all of the nations gathered under the banner of 
Yahweh, including united Israel and its many allies. (Among them presum¬ 
ably are the Cushites and no doubt many others.) The reason is that v 12 
begins with lema'an, which clearly suggests either purpose or result, but in 
either case the dispossession of the Edomites would come after the rebuild¬ 
ing of “the booth of David” (v 11). It might be possible to go back to the 
clause 3 hky mswh in v 9 for a lead-in to the clause beginning with v 12, but 
the formula at the beginning of v 11 poses a significant barrier to crossing 
over for this link. It seems that the two actions proceed side by side, with 
the rebuilding of Israel progressing while the judgment against the nations 
is completed with the campaign against Edom. 
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We can set up the passage as follows: 

9:11a bayyom hahx? 

: aqim *et-sukkat dawid ha n nope let 
lib wegadarti \et-pirsehen 

waharTsotayw J aqim 
ubenitiha kime c oldm 

9:11a On that day I will set up David’s booth that has fallen, 
lib and I will repair their breaches, 

and I will restore his ruins; 

I will rebuild it as in the days of old— 

We have here an envelope construction in which the outer ring forms the 
basic message. What ties the units together is the 3d f. s. suffix on bnytyh, 
which goes back to the noun skt in the first colon; the suffixes on the nouns 
in the middle two cola show that they have a different orientation (they also 
form a clear-cut chiastic structure) about the “booth of David.” The inter¬ 
nal ring, consisting of the second and third cola, has a slightly different 
focus, though that combination also contributes to the total picture. There 
are other ways to combine the verbs, but the essential framework and 
internal structure are unaffected. The primary emphasis is on the recon¬ 
struction and restoration of “the booth of David,” which is to be raised up 
from a fallen state and rebuilt as in the days of old (note that Wm here 
refers to the distant past, namely, the time of David). 

As the expression skt dwyd is unique in the Bible, its exact reference may 
never be recovered, but the general sense probably can be. That it serves 
here as a symbol of the days of David seems clear, and that there is an 
emphasis on the bright side of that reign seems equally clear. For many 
biblical writers, including a number of prophets, the halcyon era of David 
(and Solomon) was not only the Golden Age past but a promise and pat¬ 
tern for the Golden Age future. It could stand for one or more of the 
buildings of the capital city that had symbolic importance: the Davidic 
tabernacle, or the royal palace, or something called “the tower of David” 
(Cant 4:4), which may have been different. It is more likely to be the 
tabernacle than the others because that is the one structure presumably 
erected by David for which we do not have a name. It is possible that the 
dynasty is meant, although this sense is not likely because the normal term 
for it (along with other meanings or entities) is byt, and Amos shows no 
aversion to its use in this sense (cf. byt yPbm, “the house of Jeroboam,” in 
7:9). 

There are also possible military connections, both in the word sukkd and 
in the other terms mentioned in this verse: the pirdsim and the hdrisot The 
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word skh is used in 2 Sam 11:11 to describe battlefield conditions, and the 
statement is made by Uriah that “the ark and Israel and Judah are dwelling 
in booths, while Joab and the servants of my lord are camping on the 
ground.” The association of the ark with the armies of Israel and Judah is 
understandable because apparently the ark was still brought to the battle¬ 
field. The reference here to booths may make sense with regard to the ark, 
but hardly for Israel and Judah, and especially if Joab’s army is in the field. 
Perhaps it refers to the main force and the reserves, but it remains doubtful, 
and probably a better proposal is to see them encamped at Sukkoth, a city 
and military base in Transjordan with a long history of occupation by and 
association with Israel. In any case, the reference here probably will not 
help us, for it is not likely that the passage in Amos 9:11 has in mind the 
restoration and rebuilding of Sukkoth, unless it is understood symbolically 
for the imperium of David (which seems rather farfetched). Besides, we 
take seriously the spelling and vocalization, which are different. 

It may be more helpful to look at 1 Kgs 20:12, 16, where there is another 
reference to “booths.” It is possible, however, that here too the reference is 
to Sukkoth, though the location is not specified. It may be that temporary 
structures like pavilions were put up for use by kings and military com¬ 
manders, but the passages are sufficiently vague that we cannot be sure. 
Perhaps the military connection is no more than a possibility, but it is more 
likely than any association in Amos 9:11 with the place-name Sukkoth. 
Because the terminology has possible military associations and a military 
campaign is mentioned in v 12, it is equally possible that the sukkat dawid 
refers to David’s military campaigns and implies a correlation between his 
series of victories throughout the same area that has been placed under 
divine judgment. The last stage in the new series of campaigns is the defeat 
and elimination of the remnant of Edom, thus allowing the full restoration 
of the Davidic kingdom. It is at least interesting and may be significant that 
in the description of David’s campaigns in 2 Samuel 8, the list of conquests 
and subjugations begins with the Philistines (v 1) and ends with Edom 
(vv 13-14) just as we have in Amos 9:7b-12. There can be no doubt that 
the nations listed in Amos 9:7b—12 are scheduled for judgment and destruc¬ 
tion. The order is the same in the two places, except for the omission of 
Moab in Amos 9; it is found in 2 Samuel 8: 


2 Sam 8 Amos 9 


1 . 

Philistines 

(i) 

Philistines (7) 

2. 

Moabites 

(2) 



3. 

Aram 

(3-8) 

Aram 

(7) 

4. 

Edomites 

(13-14) 

Edom 

(12) 
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Compare these partial lists with the full list in Amos 1-2: 


1. Aram (1:3—5) 

2. Philistines (1:6-8) 

3. Tyre (1:9-10) 

4. Edom (1:11-12) 


5. Ammon (1:13-15) 

6. Moab (2:1-3) 

7. Judah (2:4-5) 

8. Israel (2:6-8) 


We are told in 2 Sam 8:15 that “David reigned over all Israel and David 
administered justice and equity to all of his people.” This statement reflects 
the ideal set forth by the prophet repeatedly in his book: as we have shown, 
the keywords used in this verse, mispat useddqa, are central to Amos’ 
thought. Apparently the restoration of such a realm as David ruled over 
with justice and righteousness is what the prophet had in mind. And the 
subjugation of Edom was the last of David’s campaigns leading to the full 
establishment of justice and equity for all people in all of Israel. So here the 
same pattern is envisaged, with a brief reference to the last campaign. It 
does not make a great deal of difference whether the account in 2 Samuel 8 
is historically accurate on this score, for it is more a matter of tradition, 
especially recorded tradition, than of fact. The order of submissions and 
payments is different in 2 Sam 8:12, where we have Edom first, followed by 
Moab, Ammon, Philistia, Amalek, and finally Zobah. 

Coming back to Amos 9:11-12, we see here a picture of the revival of the 
Davidic kingdom, whose ruler would be a descendant of that king. The 
sukkat dawid would be a symbol of the realm and the rule just mentioned. 
Why would it be described as fallen and in need of raising and rebuilding? 
One obvious answer, given by most scholars, is that when this passage was 
written, there was no national entity called Israel or Judah, no Davidic 
dynasty, nothing. In other words, it is a postexilic prophecy. But this one 
has little or nothing in common with such prophecies, not least being the 
unique expression skt dwyd. In our view what had fallen was the empire, 
and that had happened a long time ago. The little country of Judah and the 
somewhat larger nation of Israel hardly constituted even together (and as 
often as not they were divided and at war with each other) much of a match 
for the ancient realm, so nostalgia for the great days of the united kingdom 
and the Golden Age of David and Solomon must have started early and 
increased steadily over the years. When we consider the numerous, often 
ill-advised efforts of kings both north and south, but especially in the south, 
to restore the ancient borders and reclaim the glory of the past, we must 
affirm that these were not just the daydreams of postexilic 
pseudepigraphers, but that kings and priests, prophets and people shared 
them during the years after the death of Solomon right down to the Exile 
and beyond. The sukkat dawid had fallen a long time before, and efforts to 
raise and rebuild it often failed, with disastrous results. After all, it was in 
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the lifetime of the father of the current king of Judah, Uzziah, that he 
(Amaziah) had suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of Jehoash, king of 
Israel (2 Kgs 14:8-14). So when Uzziah came to the throne (2 Kgs 14:21 
and 15:1-7), the state of his kingdom could well have corresponded to the 
picture presented here in Amos 9—the kingdom of Judah had been crushed 
and the only resemblance to the mighty empire of David and Solomon was 
in the name of the country (Judah) and that its capital was the city of 
Jerusalem. Later on both contemporary kings, Jeroboam and Uzziah, 
would make valiant and successful efforts to build up their kingdoms, but 
at the time that we suppose Amos to have exercised his ministry little if 
anything had been achieved, and Judah especially was in a perilous state. It 
is not unlikely that the assassination of Amaziah resulted from his disas¬ 
trous mismanagement of affairs of state, resulting in an unnecessary but 
catastrophic defeat. There is a gap of at least fifteen years between the one 
and the other event, but the shame of Amaziah’s defeat; the loss of Jerusa¬ 
lem, which was seized; and his personal captivity could hardly have en¬ 
deared him to his subjects. So the restoration of the days of old, the Davidic 
kingdom, was a lively theme for people and prophets alike long before the 
Exile and the end of the Davidic dynasty. What Jeroboam and Uzziah 
actually accomplished was not what the prophet had in mind, but it is 
likely that the oracles were all composed and delivered long before those 
developments occurred. 

What seems clear is that the prophet has in view the raising and rebuild¬ 
ing of “the booth of David,” which in some significant way is emblematic 
of the kingdom that he ruled; we have discussed briefly “their breaches” 
(probably in the walls) and “his ruins” (perhaps of the tower or citadel) as 
other emblematic features of the realm. Admittedly, the picture is one of 
ruin, but that view is accounted for by the repeated references to and 
descriptions of the devastation and destruction that are about to overtake 
all eight of the nations listed in chaps. 1-2 and in particular those which 
constituted or formed part of the realm of David. The renewing and re¬ 
building will begin before the end of the destructive phase, because the 
renewed kingdom will be involved with “all the nations” in the final cam¬ 
paign against Edom (v 12): 

lema'an yiresu y et-se*erit 3 eddm 

wekol-haggdyim J dSer-niqra’semt c alehem . 

so that they may dispossess the remnant of Edom, 

even all the nations over whom my name was pronounced. 

We interpret the passage to mean that the remnant of the Edomites will be 
dispossessed by a coalition of nations bearing the name of Yahweh. Thus we 
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take the construct chain kl-hgwym (“all the nations”) to be the subject of 
the verb yyrsw, not some unnamed subject “they.” The difficulty with this 
interpretation is the presence of the conjunction “and” (we) before the 
chain. As a result it looks as if “all of the nations” are part of the object, as 
if we should translate, “That they will dispossess the remnant of Edom and 
all the nations who are called by my name” (cf. the RSV, which renders it 
thus). That reading makes for a strange alliance. There is no hint of the 
subject, though it would appear to be the people who are also the benefi¬ 
ciaries of the divine initiative in restoring “David’s booth.” To suppose, 
however, that the action against Edom will also be against “all the nations 
over whom my name was pronounced” does not make very good sense. 
Why should Yahweh or anyone else engaged in the restoration of a tradi¬ 
tional Davidic realm at the same time embark on the dispossession of the 
remnant of “all peoples called by the name of Yahweh”? It is much easier 
to explain the waw before hi as epexegetic or emphatic and as marking the 
divisions in the sentence, though kl-hgwym remains the subject for the verb. 
As already indicated, the nations mentioned here are selected out of “all 
the nations” in v 9, among whom the survivors of “the house of Israel” will 
be exiled. The nations are those that are converted to the true faith and that 
will participate with the rebuilt Davidic kingdom in driving out or destroy¬ 
ing (literally, exterminare, which originally meant to drive out of a certain 
territory, not to exterminate). In our judgment these nations include and 
are typified by the Cushites (v 7a), who are not named among the eight 
destined for destruction and who are expected to become a Yahwist people 
(cf. Isa 18:1-7, esp. v 7). They are the only nation listed, but they are 
simply an example, and no doubt the expression kl-hgwym \sr-nqr* §my 
c lyhm is intended to include many others, perhaps (if we can follow the 
book of Isaiah once again) Egypt and Assyria (cf. Isa 19:23-24). With the 
final defeat of the Edomites the prophecy of chaps. 1-2 will have been 
fulfilled, the period of judgment will have ended, and the era of renewal or 
rebuilding, already begun (v 11), can now reach full maturity. 

We have already discussed the closing formula at the end of v 12. It is the 
standard n y m yhwh plus a qualifying phrase, ¥h z*t , which is a deviation 
from the norm, itself a frequent practice of the author/editor. It marks a 
major division in the Epilogue, just as the simple formula n y m yhwh does at 
the division between v 7a and 7b and between vv 8 and 9. After this pause, 
the author will take us into the new age of renewal and restoration, of 
fulfillment, endless peace, and prosperity. 
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Part IV The Epilogue of the Epilogue (9:13-15) 

13aA h inn eh yamim ba’im 
ne y um-yahweh 

Indeed the time is at hand 
—Oracle of Yahweh!— 

Here we have the formal opening of the last unit of the last section, and it is 
set off by the standard formula, no doubt to give due weight and attention 
first to the time—the indefinite but eschatological future, when the final 
state of things will be established, after which no material changes will ever 
occur, certainly no calamitous or destructive events. 

Syllables Stresses 

13aB weniggas hores baqqdser 3 + 2 + 3 = 8 3 

wcdorek c anabim 3 + 3 = 6 2 

bemdsek hazzara c 3 + 2 = 5 2 

when the plowman will overtake the reaper, 
and the treader of grapes 
the sower of seed. 

The four participles define four different agricultural activities or four dif¬ 
ferent roles for the Israelite farmer. Each of them not only describes an 
activity but also indicates the season, and the order can be established on 
the basis of experience both past and current. From the beginning to the 
end of the agricultural year we can list them as follows: 

Season 


1. Plowing ( hwrs) (1) Autumn 

2. Sowing (m$k hzr *) (4) Winter 

3. Reaping ( qsr ) (2) Spring 

4. Treading (drk c nbym) (3) Summer 


We may ask why the author did not keep to the normal order but has 
juggled the components, thus producing some confusion. A number of fac¬ 
tors have entered into the picture, which have complicated matters. Never¬ 
theless, there is a logic in the procedure, and we will try to untangle the 
elements. But just a look at a relatively uncomplicated arrangement will be 
appropriate. In Gen 8:22 we read about the basic, standard sequence of the 
seasons, as ordained by Yahweh: 
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c od kol-yeme ha?ares 
zero? weqastr 
weqor wahom 
wgqayis wahorep 
weyom walayla 
Id* yisbotu 

During all the days of the earth 
Seedtime and harvest 
and cold and heat 
and Summer and Fall 
and Day and Night 
shall not cease. 

We note the seasons as follows: 

1. zera c = winter 

2. qdsir = spring 

3. qayis = summer 

4. horep = autumn 

The arrangement is clear, simple, and direct, though it does not follow the 
conventional calendars by beginning either in the autumn or in the spring. 
Two of the roots are the same as in Amos, but two are not. It is clear that 
this text provides no model for the more complex system adopted in Amos. 
In Amos 9:13 we must deal with the forms, the verbs, and the sequence. 
The general idea commonly perceived here is that the agricultural processes 
have been accelerated in order to produce more crops per year, hence 
greater abundance and prosperity. The following points should be noted. 

1. The plowman is listed first, which is appropriate because the agricul¬ 
tural season properly starts with plowing, an exercise undertaken in the 
autumn, after the beginning of the civil year. 

2. He is said to come close to or follow closely on the reaper, whose 
work is normally done in the spring. In effect, the time has been com¬ 
pressed because normally the land lies fallow during the summer months 
after the harvest and before the first rains in the autumn. But no particular 
activity with respect to the land has been omitted. Once the crop has been 
harvested, the next step is plowing to start the agricultural year. The only 
compression is time, for normally there is a gap between harvesting and 
plowing. 

3. Turning to the next pair, we find the grape treader close on the heels 
of the seed sower. The grape treading is a summer activity following the 
harvest, while seed sowing is naturally done in winter after the plowing. 
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Associated with sowing is pruning (cf. the Gezer Calendar), and we assume 
that the activity symbolizes the season and includes other associated activi¬ 
ties. What the writer is saying is that the treader of the grapes is following 
hard on the sower of the seed (or we might say the pruner of the vine). It is 
perfectly appropriate because the summer activity naturally follows that 
done the previous winter. The only unusual point is that there is a speedup 
of the season, with summer activity placed immediately after winter activ¬ 
ity. But we have suggested all along that this propinquity is the chief fea¬ 
ture of the new prosperity, the acceleration of the agricultural year, speed¬ 
ing up production by compressing the seasons. When we combine this 
statement with the next one, which describes the new abundance in equally 
hyperbolic terms, we can say that in the new age there will be double (or 
multiple) production in exactly half the time. Activities normally separated 
by half a year have been compressed into adjoining seasons, and the two 
six-month cycles represented here are compressed so that single seasons are 
adequate for the rapid transitions. Regarding the pairings and the order, we 
recognize that a pair of single-word items, hwrs and qsr, is followed by two- 
word items, drk *71bym and msk hzr c (cf. the list of warriors in Amos 
2:14—16, where the three one-word classifications are followed by three 
two-word classifications, while the seventh and final one consists of three 
words). Then we note that in the agricultural cycle there is one normal 
sequence and one inversion: plowing properly begins the year, so it should 
not follow something but should be followed. Because in this arrangement 
what follows logically or chronologically is put first and what precedes is 
put second, and because the author wanted to begin with the proper first 
activity, he had to put a later activity (reaping) earlier, that is, borrowed 
from the previous year. The inversion is balanced by the normal sequence 
in the second. Within the normal agricultural year, grape picking and 
treading comes in the summer long after sowing (and pruning), properly a 
winter activity. 

So the writer has managed to give a catalog of the agricultural year 
covering the four basic seasons and their corresponding activities. By jug¬ 
gling the routine or normal order he has also managed to accelerate the 
pace and give a picture of vigorous if not turbulent activity, reflecting the 
abundance of the new age, and without violating logic even though he 
substitutes his own instead of a more normal or regular procedure. The 
next passage, v 13b, complements and extends the preceding one: 

Syllables Stresses 

wehittipu hehartm c asts 4 + 3 + 2 = 9 3 

w$kol-hagg$bd c ot titmdgagnd 2 -h 4 -h 4 = 10 3 
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the mountains will drip with sweet wine, 
and all the hills will flow with it. 

This passage is a classic bicolon with verbal chiasm (i.e., the verbs are at 
the ends and the noun subjects are in the middle). The placement of the 
subject of the second verb kl-hgb^vt before the verb is for the sake of the 
chiasm, as otherwise we would expect it after the verb. We also have the 
alternation of perfect and imperfect forms, though technically the use of 
wow-conversive before the perfect form makes the sequence acceptable ac¬ 
cording to prose rules. But in poetic structures this device is independent of 
the use of waw to affect the force of the verb. In addition, we note the 
double-duty use of the particle kl which for the sake of balance and sym¬ 
metry should apply equally to “the mountains” as to “the hills.” It is also 
known as backward gapping, often considered either unacceptable, un- 
demonstrable, or too rare to consider. There are, in fact, numerous cases, 
many like this one, barely noticed and generally ignored. Strictly speaking, 
c asis is the pressed-out juice of the grapes, hardly fermented at that stage. 
The imagery here is hyperbolic, and there is an implied metaphor for abun¬ 
dance and wealth. The imagery is found elsewhere in the prophetic litera¬ 
ture; compare a particularly close parallel near the end of Joel (4:18): 

Syllables Stresses 

wehaya bayyom hahu 3 

yittepu hehdrim c asts 3 + 3 + 2 = 8 3 

wefiaggeba ( dt telakna ha lab 5 + 3 + 2 = 10 3 

And it shall come to pass in that day: 

The mountains will drip with new wine, 
and the hills will run with milk. 

This passage has the same chiasm, but the verbs and verb forms are differ¬ 
ent, and there is a second object in the second colon. The objects in both 
cola seem to be indirect, but the assumed prepositions are omitted. We 
should interpret Amos 9:13 in the same manner and see the hipHl of ntp not 
as causative but as intensive. In Amos the mountains send cascades of new 
wine down their sides, while in Joel they drip; there is no direct dependence 
either way, but both formulations stem from the same tradition, the tradi¬ 
tion of the futurist visions. To introduce the passage in Amos one formula 
is used (hnh ymym b*ym\ while another one is used in Joel (bywm hhw*). 
The latter also occurs in Amos, but the former (hnh ymym b*ym) does not 
turn up in Joel. 

What is especially intriguing about the usage in Joel is that these similar 
statements come near the end of the respective books. Not far away, in 
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Joel 4:16, we have a bicolon that is identical with one in Amos, only in 
Amos it is the opening statement in the book (after the heading). Amos 1:2 
and 9:13b correspond to Joel 4:16 and 18 so closely as to preclude some 
accidental or coincidental concurrence. Whatever it may show about the 
relationship of the books and about the editing and arranging of the Book 
of the Twelve Prophets, it seems to show that the opening and closing of 
the book of Amos are related. The further item, namely, that the next colon 
in Joel 4:16— wera c asu samayim wa’ares, “and heaven and earth will shake” 
—speaks of an earthquake or actually a cosmic shaking involving the whole 
universe, may urge us to look at the possible linkage between Amos 1:2 and 
9:1-5, where the earthquake in the vision may correspond to Joel’s vision. 
Any connection with Amos 1:1 would be speculative, although no doubt it 
was the earthquake in 1:1 that was regarded as the actualization of the 
vision in 9:1-4(5). 

The hipHl form htypw in Amos is unique when used in the physical sense 
of dripping dew or mist. The comparison with Joel 4:18 shows that it is 
intensive or elative in Amos 9:13. The other verb in Amos is similarly 
hyperbolic: the hills melt into a mighty cascade of new wine, somewhat 
more dramatic than Joel, though with the contrast between red wine and 
white milk, Joel’s usage does not lack in color and imagination. 

We now approach the last part of the last part, the epilogue of the epi¬ 
logue of the Epilogue, 9:14-15, which is the final reversal of the fortunes of 
Israel and the coda of the book. All of the language is familiar, made 
familiar to us especially by Deuteronomy and Deuteronomic literature. It 
belongs to the book, but whether this or any other part of the Epilogue 
comes from the mouth or hand of Amos would be difficult if not impossible 
to prove and difficult to defend. The material can be organized in the 
following way: 

14a wesabti y et-sebut c ammtyiSra’el 
ubartu c arim nesammot weyasabu 
wenate c u keramtm wesatu y et-yenam 

14b we c a$u ganndt we y akelu y et-perihem 

14a Then I will restore the fortunes of Israel my people; 
they shall build the ruined cities, and inhabit them; 
they shall plant vineyards, and drink their wine; 

14b they shall cultivate gardens, and eat their fruit. 

The restoration of Israel is couched in familiar terms. The language is 
traditional and has wide usage, so it can refer to a return from exile or a 
restoration of captives to their homeland or, more generally, as in Job 42, 
to a restoration of fortunes, a reversal of misfortunes. Here it probably has 
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the wider, more general meaning, though the specific sense of return from 
captivity could hardly be excluded in view of Amos* expectations about the 
Exile, at least of the north and almost certainly also of the south. Here, 
however, the emphasis is certainly on the reversal of fortunes, for the open¬ 
ing words of v 14 make use of the same root (Swb), which appears so 
frequently in the opening chapters and the Great Set Speech (P-*$ybnw 
repeated eight times, and with recurrences of the root elsewhere, as for 
example wP-sbtm repeated five times in chap. 4, in response to the plagues). 
The story throughout that chapter is a tragedy of reversed decisions and 
missed opportunities: because Israel failed to repent in spite of all the 
chances given (cf. ld y -sabtem c aday; 4:6, 8, 9, 10, 11), Yahweh reversed his 
repentance and made an irreversible decision (cf. lo-’asibennu, 2:4, 6) to 
condemn and destroy his people. Now, at the end, the final reversal will 
take place, reversing all of the negatives of the past and restoring people 
and land together. 

The opening words of v 14 and the equivalent expressions are found 
verbatim in Jer 30:3 and a number of times in both Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
They are also used with other nations in the same prophets (e.g., Moab, 
Jer 48:47; Ammon, 49:2; Egypt, Ezek 29:14). The usage also occurs in 
Hosea, Joel, and Zephaniah. Curiously enough, although it is widely re¬ 
garded as “Deuteronomic,” it occurs only once in the Deuteronomic 
corpus, at Deut 30:3. The usual interpretation is that the expression is late 
and its usage is focused on the period of the exile, and that occurrences in 
the earlier prophets are secondary. We studied the question in connection 
with Hosea, and come here to a s imil ar conclusion. About the affinities 
there is no question, but can literary dependence and its direction be estab¬ 
lished? We think not in either instance and suggest rather that the expres¬ 
sion was a common one, or at least known, that it is not restricted to exilic 
or captivity contexts, and that the case remains unproved. Admittedly, the 
usage is concentrated in the exilic prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel; but is 
that the period in which it began? It is difficult to say. 

Except for a missing prepositional phrase after wySbw, which we might 
have expected (weyasabu bahen) but which is hardly necessary, the passage 
flows smoothly. The second colon is reminiscent of other late passages, 
some of which are to be found in exilic and postexilic Isaiah: 58:12 and 
61:4; cf. Ezek 36:36. But it is not exactly the same as any of them, and we 
do not think there is any direct borrowing (cf. Isa 54:3, where we have ^rym 
nsmwt; also Ezek 36:35). 

When it comes to the remaining clauses, these too are reminiscent of 
exilic writings, such as Jer 31:5, Ezek 28:26, and Isa 65:21. Typically 
Deuteronomic language is different, emphasizing either the opposite cir¬ 
cumstances as part of a curse—Deut 28:30, 39 (“you will plant vineyards 
and not drink the wine,” cf. Amos 5:11)—or the reverse of the curse—how 
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the Israelites occupied cities they had not built and enjoyed the fruit of 
vineyards they had not planted (Deut 6:11 and Jer 24:13). Here the reversal 
of Amos 5:11 is notable: instead of being deprived of the fruits of their labor 
they will now enjoy them. 

The last of these passages is less common, but there are parallels in 
Jer 29:5, 28; note, however, the reversal of Amos 4:11, where blight and 
pest have attacked and destroyed the gardens along with the vineyards and 
orchards. So we may say that while the whole passage evokes similar pas¬ 
sages of renewal, restoration, and rebuilding, none are exactly the same, 
and much of the imagery derives from or is similar to treaty blessings or, in 
reverse, curses. While we may well think of the exilic period as the best 
context for such a passage, direct borrowing is not demonstrated or demon¬ 
strable, and the experience of exile or knowledge of its details did not begin 
with Judah in the sixth century or with Israel and Judah in the eighth. 
Briefly, if the prophet foresaw the great tragedy of destruction and exile 
described so vividly in the book, he would know what was required to 
reverse those circumstances and restore the country. None of what we read 
was beyond his scope or his capability. Comparison with the well-known 
future age of universal prosperity and peace found in Isa 2:2-4 
(= Mic 4:1-3) would be appropriate. 

The point could be made, to assist the view that Amos 9:14-15 is based 
on a vision, that Isa 2:2-4 (= Mic 4:1-3) is a contemporary (or near- 
contemporary) piece (there are always those who say it must be later be¬ 
cause it is an eschatological vision, but opinions are more divided on this 
passage than on Amos 9:14-15). Isaiah 2:2-4, which explicitly uses the 
term “he had a vision,” hazd, has the same melding of the realistic and the 
mythic that is derived from prime moments of the past (creation and the 
best aspects of Israel’s early history). It also mingles nationalism with uni- 
versalism. And, contrarywise, there is no awareness of a specifically Assyr¬ 
ian or Babylonian conquest, exile, or return. The cosmology is primal and 
mythic, derived from old creation stories, not the sophisticated otherworld 
cosmology of late apocalypses. In other words, these are good specimens of 
eighth-century eschatology, and there are other points of connection with 
Amos, such as the “house of Jacob,” to which reference could be made. 

In v 15 we have literary prose, even rhythmic and oratorical prose, but 
hardly poetry: 

15a uneta c tim \aWadmatam 
15bA weld* yinnateSu c dd mtal *admdtam 
*aser natatti Idhem 

15a I will plant them upon their land, 

15bA and they shall never be rooted out of the land 
that I have given them. 
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The language here is more traditional. The theme of planting the people 
in their land goes all the way back to the Song of the Sea (Exod 15:17, 
where, however, the land is the original sacred territory around Mount 
Sinai) and is used elsewhere. It is quite frequent in Jeremiah (cf. 24:6, 
32:41, 42:10, parallel to nts as here; also Jer 1:10, 18:9, 31:28; Ezek 36:36). 
Again the theme is the same as in Amos but not the language. The parallel 
terms, nt c //l y nts, are also found in Jeremiah; in fact, they are used to 
characterize his ministry, in other words, to pluck up and tear down, also 
to plant and to build. Here Amos emphasizes the positive side and affirms 
the final reversal: they will never be plucked up from the land on which 
they will be planted once more; the land promised of old is now to be given 
once more in perpetuity. The repetition of y dmtm is clearly for emphasis, 
and the relative clause y sr ntty Ihm evokes the classic statement of Yahweh’s 
initial intervention on their behalf, 2:9-10. Now everything will be restored 
and fulfilled as originally intended. 

The book of Amos ends with 9:15bB: 

y amar yhwh : eloheyka 
Yahweh your God has spoken! 

The presence of the second-person suffix ( y lhyk ) carries us back to v 7a, 
the last place the second person was used. There has been a shift from 
plural (for bnyytfl) to singular (for ‘myytfl perhaps, though it need not be 
the actual antecedent). The other two instances of y lhyk in Amos do not 
seem to be of much help in identifying the pronominal suffix here—8:14, 
where the addressee is not identified; and 4:12, where it is Israel, the north¬ 
ern kingdom. 
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